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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Register  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  no  case  does  he  claim  to  oflTer 
original  reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament  or  else- 
where. For  the  former  he  cordially  acknowledges  his 
great  indebtedness  to  the  summary  and  full  reports, 
used  by  special  permission  of  The  Times^  which  have 
appeared  in  that  journal,  and  he  has  also  pleasure  in 
expressing  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Editors  of 
*'  Ross's  Parliamentary  Record,"  The  Spectatoi\  and 
The  Guardian^  for  the  valuable  assistance  which,  by 
their  consent,  he  has  derived  from  their  summaries 
and  reports,  towards  presenting  a  compact  view  of 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  To  the 
Editors  of  the  two  last-named  papers  he  further 
desires  to  tender  his  best  thanks  for  their  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  summaries  of  speeches  delivered 
outside  Parliament  appearing  in  their  columns. 
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The  new  year  found  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
mersed in  preparations  for  a  general  election,  which  proved  the 
most  exciting  and  startling  since  1880,  if  not  since  1832.  The 
recent  change  of  Ministry  had  inverted  the  usual  parts.  It  was 
now  the  Opposition  leaders  who  were  arraigned  on  charges  of 
reckless  extravagance,  misjudgment  of  South  African  affairs,  the 
introduction  into  the  Transvaal  of  **  Chinese  slavery,"  the  en- 
dowment of  denominational  education,  and  the  propounders  of 
crude  and  self -contradictory  **  fiscal  reforms.'*  It  was  the  Oppo- 
sition, again,  who  now  posed  as  reformers,  claiming  to  be  the 
real  Free  Traders  and  apostles  of  economic  progress  at  home  and 
in  the  Empire,  and  who  denounced  the  Ministerialists  in  this 
department  as  fossilised  obstructors,  in  others  as  dangerous  inno- 
vators, certain  to  be  constrained  to  bid  for   Irish  support  by 
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introducing,  perhaps  in  a  disguised  form,  a  third  Home  Rule 
Bill. 

It  was  long  disputed  which  of  all  of  these  issues  was  really 
most  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  electors.  Probably  the  first 
place  must  be  given,  especially  in  the  rural  constituencies,  to 
the  fiscal  question  in  its  most  elementary  terms,  with  "Chinese 
slavery  "  next,  and  then  the  modification  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  ;  while  it  is  improbable  that  alarm  at  Home  Rule  lost 
the  Ministry  many  votes. 

At  any  rate  the  leader  of  the  Free  Food  Unionists  was  not 
alarmed  by  it.  On  January  1  a  letter  was  published  from  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  tt)  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  M.P.  for  Durham  City, 
as  secretary  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club,  and  as  an  address 
to  that  body  in  view  of  the  election.  The  question  of  Home 
Rule,  he  said,  had  been  somewhat  unexpectedly  revived  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  the  Irish  administration  of 
the  new  Government  would  no  doubt  be  carefully  watched  and 
criticised  by  Unionists,  but  it  was  improbable  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  incur  the  risks  of  introducing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the 
next  Parliament.  If  there  were  still  danger  to  the  Union  it  was 
more  distant,  and  lay  in  the  possibility  of  Unionists  becoming 
identified  with  an  unsound  policy  on  another  question.  Free 
Trade  was  in  a  different  position :  a  formidable  attack  was 
being  made  on  its  fundamental  principles.  They  were  told 
that  a  great  scheme  of  constructive  fiscal  reform  was  before 
the  country,  which  might  be  accepted  alike  by  Free  Traders 
and  Protectionists.  He  no  more  understood  what  that  scheme 
was  than  when  he  left  the  Government,  but  he  supposed  it 
involved  some  rejection  of  the  principle  that  duties  on  imports 
should  only  be  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue.  Until  it  was 
known  within  what  limits  they  were  asked  to  approve  a  de- 
parture from  accepted  principles,  it  was  useless  to  speak  of 
unity.  Under  cover  of  Mr.  Balfour's  appeal,  the  Tariff  Reform 
League  were  agitating  for  extreme  measures ;  their  proposals 
at  least  were  clear  and  distinct,  and  indistinguishable  from 
pure  Protection.  As  Mr.  Balfour  had  not  accepted  these  pro- 
posals, loyalty  to  him  was  compatible  with  their  rejection.  An 
attempt  would  be  made  to  put  the  fiscal  issue  in  the  background, 
but  this  would  be  impracticable.  After  pointing  out  the  danger 
that  the  Unionist  party  might  become  predominantly  Protec- 
tionist, he  closed  with  the  hope  that  Unionist  Free  Traders 
would  take  such  action  as  to  show  that  the  party  was  uncom- 
mitted to  a  retrograde  fiscal  policy  by  whomsoever  it  was  pro- 
posed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  election  address 
issued  on  the  same  day,  partly  confinned  the  Duke's  prediction 
by  attacking  the  Ministry  as  essentially  a  Home  Rule  and  Little 
Englander  Government  which  must  exist,  if  at  all,  by  Irish 
votes.  In  its  professed  anxiety  for  peace,  it  would  not  face  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  maintain  peace,  and  its  members  had 
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shown  a  profound  indifference  to  the  Colonial  wish  for  closer 
commercial  union,  which  they  had  deliberately  made  a  party 
question.  After  summarising  his  fiscal  plans,  he  declared  that 
this  country  would  suffer  by  delay,  but  that  at  no  distant  time 
the  necessities  of  our  people,  the  cries  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  would  force  the  only  solution.  There 
might  be  some  differences  as  to  methods  in  the  party,  but  they 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  His  policy  was  not  protective,  but 
defensive,  constructive  and  practical,  while  that  of  his  opponents 
was  destructive  and  theoretical. 

Mr.  Balfour  in  his  address  to  his  Manchester  constituents, 
issued  next  day,  made  a  similar  but  more  comprehensive  attack 
on  the  programme  of  the  Government.  It  was,  he  said,  sur- 
rounded with  obscurity,  but  Home  Eule,  Disestablishment,  the 
destruction  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
licence-holders  had  lost  none  of  their  ancient  charm  for  Eadical 
lawmakers,  while  they  added  a  procession  of  shadowy  sugges- 
tions which  might  be  dangerous  or  merely  useless.  Only  one 
thing  was  sacred  in  their  eyes,  the  fiscal  practice  of  the  country. 
He  believed  in  adapting  our  policy  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  a  changing  world.  He  doubted  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
be  able  to  continue  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government, 
which  required  a  strong  defensive  force  and  a  united  Cabinet 
depending  on  a  united  party.  The  summary  progranmie  ap- 
pended closed  with  the  item  :  **  Redistribution  and  nine  mem- 
bers for  Manchester  instead  of  six." 

Mr.  Balfour  also  published  on  January  5  a  volume  of  his 
fiscal  speeches  and  writings  from  1880  to  1905,  with  a  preface 
stating  that  the  changed  attitude  recommended  in  it  might  be 
adopted  alike  by  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  rejected  the 
"  orthodox  "  Free  Trade  theory,  and  remarking  that  his  oppo- 
nents* inability  to  understand  his  views  was  **  a  circumstance 
of  curious  and  rather  pathetic  interest." 

The  address  of  the  Prime  Minister,  issued  a  day  later  (Jan. 
6),  contained  more  about  his  opponents'  policy  than  about  his 
ovsn.  He  said  that,  though  the  Unionists  had  controlled  both 
Houses  of  ParUament,  and  had  converted  the  Commons  into  a 
mere  registering  machine,  the  period  of  their  administration 
exhibited  a  well-nigh  unbroken  expanse  of  mismanagement,  of 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  privileged  classes  and  powerful  • 
interests,  of  wars  and  adventures  abroad  hastily  embarked  on 
and  recklessly  pursued.  He  criticised  their  record  in  regard  to 
the  South  African  settlement,  the  national  finances,  the  "  con- 
fused and  costly  "  attempts  at  Army  reorganisation,  and  their 
treatment  of  education,  licensing  and  rating.  Their  fiscal  pro- 
posals, he  said,  were  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief  to  the 
nation  and  the  Empire.  Protection  was  immoral,  oppressive 
and  corrupting.  The  policy  of  the  present  Government  was  well 
known  to  the  electors.  While  maintaining  the  time-honoured 
principles  of  Liberalism,  they  would  repair  as  far  as  possible 
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the  mischief  wrought  in  recent  years.  In  foreign  aflfairs  the 
Unionists  had  renounced  the  former  undesirable  characteristics 
of  their  foreign  policy,  and  had  made  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment, without  departing  from  Liberal  traditions,  to  pursue  a 
substantial  continuity  of  foreign  policy. 

It  was  remarked  that  this  address  contained  no  specilQc 
programme  and  no  word  of  Home  Kule,  but  the  first-named 
omission  was  partly  supplied  by  other  Ministers.  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  at  St.  Pancras  (Jan.  3),  had  mentioned  education,  rating 
reform,  taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  the  position  of  trade 
unions;  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  in  West  Leeds  (Jan.  4),  had 
added  licensing  and  House  of  Commons  procedure  reform ; 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  at  Huntingdon  (Jan.  5),  advocated  continu- 
ance of  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
donnell ;  Mr.  Asquith,  at  Huddersfield  (Jan.  8),  promised,  if 
there  was  time,  the  extension  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act ;  Sir  E.  Grey,  at  Alnwick  (Jan.  4),  said  the  Government 
intended  to  keep,  in  letter  and  spirit,  the  engagements  entered 
into  with  foreign  Powers  by  its  predecessor ;  and  both  he  and, 
in  still  stronger  terms.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton 
(Jan.  12),  denied  that  the  Government  would  use  a  majority 
obtained  for  Free  Trade  to  introduce  a  Home  Eule  Bill.  Mr. 
Birrell  again  (in  North  Bristol,  Jan.  2)  hinted  that  his  solu- 
tion of  the  education  difficulty  would  involve  full  popular  con- 
trol of  all  public  elementary  schools,  with  simple  elementary  re- 
ligious teaching  and  more  definite  doctrinal  instruction  for  those 
whose  parents  desired  it.  This  proposal,  he  said,  would  in  any 
other  country  be  considered  generosity  itself.  He  also  (Jan.  4) 
intimated  that  non-provided  schools  taken  over  would  be  paid  for. 

A  notable  and  substantial  contribution  to  the  programme, 
which  was  even  commended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Haldane,  the  War  Minister,  in  the  City  of  London  (Jan.  4), 
at  a  meeting  in  support  of  the  Liberal  candidates,  in  defining  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  Imperial  defence.  He  re- 
cognised the  great  public  spirit  and  knowledge  of  his  predecessor 
at  the  War  Office,  but  declared  that  the  lack  of  unanimity  in 
the  late  Cabinet  about  Army  reform  had  made  his  success  im- 
possible. **  Scheme  had  succeeded  scheme  only  to  disappear." 
Dealing  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  problem  of  Imperial 
defence,  Mr.  Haldane  declared  that  an  Army  of  the  German 
type  would  be  useless  to  us,  since  it  could  not  be  used  for  Indian 
or  Colonial  defence.  For  these  pui-poses  we  needed  a  paid  Army 
of  very  high  quality  to  act  as  a  **  striking  force  *' ;  this  was  the 
regular  Army:  the  ** Auxiliary  Forces,"  an  unfortunate  term, 
constituted  the  home  Army.  After  insisting  on  the  necessity  for 
continuity  of  administration,  and  incidentally  giving  credit  to 
Mr.  Balfour  for  his  comprehensive  and  scientific  collection  of 
materials  relating  to  Imperial  defence,  Mr.  Haldane  said  that  he 
thought  the  Army  might  be  reorganised  with  a  saving  of  expen- 
diture and  an  increase  of  efficiency,  as  the  Navy  had  been  by 
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Sir  John  Fisher.  But  if  eflBciency  required,  more  would  be 
spent.  The  task  was  enormously  difficult  and  complicated,  but 
the  Prime  Minister  had  given  him  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  it, 
and  he  and  his  colleagues  were  working  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  which  would  enable  them  to  deal  with 
the  problem  from  the  bottom. 

This  speech,  though  assailed  in  some  quarters  as  platitude, 
tended  to  reassure  independent  Imperialists,  while  Mr.  John 
Morley's  emphatic  reply  to  a  Labour  and  Socialist  deputa- 
tion at  Arbroath  (Jan.  6)  performed  a  like  service  for  those 
who  feared  that  the  new  Government  would  be  too  favourable 
to  unorthodox  doctrines  of  poor  relief.  The  deputation  asked 
for  aid  to  the  unemployed  by  Government  grants,  and  for  out- 
of-work  pensions  for  such  workers  as  should  have  insured 
through  their  trade  unions  against  unemployment.  Mr.  Morley 
replied  that  the  money  must  come  from  the  taxpayers,  and  that 
the  proposition  that  the  State  was  bound  to  provide  work  at  a 
standard  wage  for  those  to  whom  private  enterprise  did  not 
supply  it  was  unsound  and  dangerous. 

The  various  sectional  manifestoes  pressed  on  electors  and 
members  also  deserve  notice.  The  Cobden  Club  issued  an 
address  signed  by  Lord  Welby,  declaring  that  graver  con- 
sequences were  involved  than  in  any  election  since  that  of  1852, 
when  Parliament  deliberately  repudiated  the  policy  of  Pro- 
tection. The  Tory  party  would  raise  bogies  to  divert  the 
electors  from  the  main  issue,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Lords  would  defeat  Home  Kule,  but  would  welcome  Pro- 
tection. The  address  closed  with  an  appeal  to  make  the 
naajority  decisive. 

The  United  Irish  League  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  manifesto 
published  on  January  1,  reviewed  and  denounced  the  alleged 
results  of  the  "  twenty  years  of  resolute  government  for  Ireland  " 
demanded  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1886.  During  eighteen  years 
of  the  interval  (said  the  manifesto)  the  Conservatives  had  been 
in  power,  and  there  was  administrative  confusion,  growing 
poverty,  universal  discontent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  population 
of  Ireland  of  700,000.  Irishmen  in  Great  Britain  were  urged 
to  aid  to  their  utmost  the  discomfiture  of  the  Unionist  coalition. 
The  interests  of  Catholic  schools  would  be  best  protected  by 
increasing  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Irish  party.  Irish 
electors  were  advised  to  support  the  Labour  candidate  if  one 
were  standing;  elsewhere  Liberals,  unless  supporters  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  policy.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  two  great 
Unionist  gifts  to  Ireland — Land  Purchase  and  Irish  Local 
Government — perhaps  because  the  initiative  had  first  come 
from  the  Liberal  party. 

A  Social  Democratic  manifesto  published  on  the  same  day 
demanded  State  maintenance  of  children ;  the  State  organisa- 
tion of  unemployed  labour,  and  old  age  pensions  instead  of 
**  workhouse  pauperisation."    It  strongly  condemned  Protection. 
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The  manifesto  of  the  Free  Church  Council,  issued  January 
3,  laid  special  stress  on  the  questions  of  education,  temperance 
reform,  and  Chinese  labour,  in  a  sense  generally  hostile  to  the 
Opposition;  that  of  the  National  Society  (the  well-known 
instrument  of  Church  education),  pubhshed  January  8,  opposed 
any  legislation  leading  to  the  estabUshment  of  undenomina- 
tional religion,  to  the  committal  of  Bible  teaching  to  teachers 
whose  qualifications  could  not  be  tested,  and  to  the  interference 
with  the  trusts  providing  for  religious  education,  but  favoured 
facilities  for  instructing  children  in  their  own  faith,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  within  school  hours.  The  Peace 
Society  (Jan.  5)  recommended  efforts  to  pledge  candidates  to 
promote  a  **  mutual,  simultaneous,  and  proportionate  "  reduction 
of  armaments:  and  the  Nonconformist  Unionist  Association 
(Jan.  12)  appealed  to  the  electors  not  to  vote  for  candidates  who 
would  not  resist  proposals  leading  to  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent Irish  legislature. 

A  section  of  the  supporters  of  women's  suffrage  were  active 
in  pressing  that  reform  on  Liberal  candidates,  but  their  method, 
which  consisted  in  the  interruption  of  meetings  by  the  display 
of  banners  demanding  "  votes  for  women,'*  hindered  rather  than 
forwarded  the  realisation  of  their  aims.  Apart  from  these 
graver  issues,  it  was  announced  by  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu, 
in  the  Times  of  January  12,  that  over  400  candidates,  irre- 
spective of  politics,  were  generally  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
motorism.  Considering  the  dependence  of  candidates  on  motor 
cars  and  their  owners,  this  was  hardly  surprising. 

The  gravity  of  the  issues  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
Churches.  A  special  prayer,  modelled  on  that  for  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  was  appointed  by  the  Archbishops  for  use 
in  all  churches  during  the  general  election:  another  was  also 
used  during  the  polling  at  the  daily  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  declaration  of  the  Free  Church  Council  has  already 
been  referred  to,  while  some  of  the  leading  Nonconformist 
ministers  travelled  through  the  country  on  motor  cars  delivering 
speeches  which  were  substantially  Liberal.  Another  novel 
feature  of  this  election  was  appeals  through  newspaper  adver- 
tisements: e.g,y  a  whole  page  of  the  Times  was  devoted  to  a 
defence  of  Chinese  labour.  Cartoons  were  greatly  in  use,  and 
some,  especially  those  against  Chinese  labour,  aroused  lively 
indignation. 

The  speeches  delivered  during  the  electoral  period,  even  by 
Ministers  and  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  can  here  receive  only 
the  briefest  notice.  They  contained,  however,  very  little  that 
had  not  become  abundantly  familiar  to  the  public.  Mr.  Balfour, 
speaking  at  Leamington  on  January  1,  in  support  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  denounced  the  Liberal  attack  on  Chinese  labour  as 
a  political  hypocrisy,  and  a  gross  breach  of  political  morality. 
He  scouted  the  notion  that  the  Government  would  end  the 
system,  and  charged  them  with  favouring  Disestablishment,  at 
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least  in  Wales,  and  Home  Rule.  He  condemned  the  Liberal 
neglect  of  the  Colonial  desire  for  closer  commercial  union, 
and  demanded  power  to  check  the  adverse  influence  of  hostile 
tariffs  on  British  trade.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  opened  his 
campaign  in  West  Birmingham  on  January  3,  repeatedly 
reasserted  his  main  arguments  in  favour  of  Fiscal  Reform. 
Speaking  at  Derby  on  January  4,  he  urged  that  Free  Trade 
was  not  carried  by  working  class  votes,  but  had  been  opposed 
by  the  Chartists.  In  spite  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  pauper- 
ism was  rapidly  increasing,  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  law 
was  never  greater,  and  something  like  1,000,000  able-bodied 
men,  or  men  not,  at  all  events,  in  old  age,  were  being  main- 
tained in  workhouses  and  infirmaries.  This  last  statement 
elicited  a  letter  to  the  Times  from  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
pointing  out  that  the  whole  number  of  able-bodied  adults,  male 
and  female,  excluding  casual  paupers,  relieved  on  Lady  Day, 
1905,  was  officially  stated  at  116,366.  Mr.  John  Burns  also  (the 
Times,  Jan.  12)  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of  paupers  was 
62  per  1,000  of  population  in  1849,  and  25  per  1,000  in  1900, 
and  that  the  whole  body  of  paupers  on  July  1,  1905,  excluding 
lunatics  and  casual  paupers,  was  747,662.  Of  these  532,778 
were  outdoor  and  214,884  indoor.  Of  the  la»tter,  the  ordinarily 
able-bodied  numbered  40,366. 

At  the  meeting  at  Derby  there  was  so  much  interruption — 
subsequently  explained,  however,  to  be  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  overcrowding  of  the  hall — that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unable 
to  finish  his  speech.  Two  days  later,  speaking  in  East  Birming- 
ham, he  declared  that  all  the  present  Ministers  being  avowed 
Home  Rulers,  they  were  trying  to  deceive  the  electors  by  saying 
that  Home  Rule  was  a  bogey ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  fiscal 
question,  he  ascribed  the  existing  distress  solely  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  claimed  trade  union  support  on  the  ground  that  the 
protection  of  labour  was  as  opposed  to  Free  Trade  as  the  pro- 
tection of  goods.  Pauperism,  he  said,  was  far  worse  than  it 
was  ten,  twenty  or,  he  fancied,  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Balfour, 
on  January  8  in  East  Manchester,  echoed  this  appeal  to  trade 
unionists,  and  predicted  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Government 
for  Irish  support  would  be  some  step  in  the  direction  of  Glad- 
stonian  Home  Rule. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Liverpool,  on  January 
9,  said  that  the  Opposition  were  making  a  desperate  attempt 
to  conduct  the  struggle  on  a  grand  organised  system  of  false 
alarms,  but  the  real  issue  was  not  any  Irish,  Scotch  or  Welsh 
question,  but  Free  Trade.  He  traversed  Mr.  Balfour's  charge 
of  weakening  the  defences  of  the  Empire,  and  said  he  looked  to 
settled  and  pacific  policy  and  mutual  acknowledgment  of  super- 
fluous armaments  to  render  reduction  possible.  He  commented 
severely  on  the  issue  of  fresh  licences  for  the  importation  of. 
13,000  coolies  into  South  Africa  early  in  November,  and  re- 
gretted that  the  Government  could  not  stop  them. 
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The  Parliamentary  papers  on  Chinese  labour  issued  on  the 
same  day  contained  Lord  Elgin's  announcement  that  these 
licences  could  not  be  cancelled,  but  that  no  further  Chinese 
should  be  imported  till  the  Transvaal  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  its  opinion  through  an  elective  and  really 
representative  legislature. 

Speaking  at  Chester,  on  January  10,  the  Premier  again  dealt 
with  the  question  of  Chinese  labour,  and,  after  defending  the 
Government  for  not  at  once  stopping  it,  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  quite  satisfied  either  that  black  labour  could  not  be 
got  or  that  white  labour  could  not  be  more  largely  employed. 
Later  in  the  day,  at  Shrewsbury,  he  charged  the  late  Govern- 
ment with  having  repeatedly  postponed  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community  to  those  of  certain  powerful  classes  and  sec- 
tions ;  and  at  Inverkeithing,  on  January  12,  during  some 
**  heckling  "  on  the  Irish  question,  he  said  that  the  proper  solu- 
tion was  the  reference  to  an  Irish  body  of  matters  not  concern- 
ing England  and  Scotland,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  opportunity  for  such  a  scheme  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  on  January  10  at  West  Birming- 
ham, said  that  he  supposed  the  Prime  Minister  might  do  some 
harm  if  the  country  gave  him  a  mandate,  but  in  that  event 
nothing  would  afford  him  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  more  pleasure  and 
amusement  than  to  sit  opposite  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House.  How  were  the  grand  sentiments  in  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's address  to  be  carried  into  practice  ?  No  ten  years  of  the 
past  half-century  had  been  so  fruitful  as  the  last  ten  in  social 
legislation.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that,  if  the 
problem  of  disendowment  received  fair  treatment.  Disestab- 
lishment would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Church  and  to  religion. 
Two  days  later,  at  Wolverhampton  (Jan.  12),  he  said  that  the 
election  was  imhappily  being  fought,  not  on  tariff  reform,  but 
on  appeals  to  every  section  of  the  Eadicals,  and  therefore  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  result  as  final. 

The  absence  of  a  definite  Ministerial  programme  was  also 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Oldham  (Jan.  10)  while  he 
defended  Chinese  labour  in  East  Manchester  on  January  12. 
He  had,  however,  another  topic  (Jan.  10)  in  an  outrageous 
leaflet  circulated' in  the  constituency,  apparently  from  out- 
side, and  repudiated  by  the  Liberal  organisation.  It  was 
headed  **  War  Supplies  Scandals,  Past  and  Present  '* ;  and 
it  quoted  certain  allegations  of  corruption  made  against  his 
grandfather,  an  East  India  Company's  official,  in  a  volume  of 
Memoirs  published  in  1903,  and  ended :  **  Does  breed  tell  ? 
If  it  does,  every  vote  given  to  a  Conservative  is  a  vote  given  to 
an  Imperial  Thieves*  Kitchen." 

This  however  was  almost  a  solitary  example  of  scandalously 
unfair  hitting,  though  it  was  claimed  on  the  Unionist  side  that 
the  statements  and  placards  circulated  as  to  ''  Chinese  Slavery  " 
and  the  **  Big  Loaf  "  were  as  untrue,  if  not  as  offensive. 
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Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Perth  on  January  11,  dwelt  on  the 
extravagance  of  the  late  Unionist  Government,  and  said  that, 
anxious  as  Ministers  were  to  do  everything  that  prudence  and 
statesmanship  could  suggest  to  consolidate  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  and  to  enter  into  a  free  and  frank  consultation  with 
the  Colonies,  they  must  tell  them  that  they  could  not  take 
steps  which  would  raise  the  cost  of  food,  diminish  the  remuner- 
ation of  labour,  and  lower  the  standard  of  living ;  and  he  expected 
that  the  Colonies  would  say  as  frankly  that  they  could  not 
admit  British  manufactures  on  equal  terms  with  their  own. 

An  independent  contribution  to  election  literature,  which 
attracted  some  attention  in  view  of  the  great  literary  eminence 
of  its  author,  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Meredith  in  a  letter  in 
support  of  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Croydon.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
he  said,  was  merely  **  the  man  of  tremendous  energy  acting  on 
one  idea.  .  .  .  You  see  it  in  his  lean,  long  head  and  adventurous 
nose.  Men  of  such  a  kind  are  dangerous  to  their  country." 
His  promise  of  full  employment  and  higher  wages  in  return  for 
a  tax  on  his  loaf  was  "  the  reward  of  a  promise  in  the  clouds 
for  a  dead  loss.  It  would  be  a  demented  country  that*  believed 
him." 

The  outlook  for  the  election  had  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
John  Morley  at  Forfar  on  January  10.  After  characterising  it 
as  the  most  exciting  within  his  experience,  and  probably  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  on  Home 
Bule  in  1886,  he  specified  three  current  predictions :  (1)  the 
Liberals,  as  in  1885,  would  be  equal  to  the  Tories  and  Nation- 
alists combined ;  (2)  the  Unionists  would  number  only  about 
200 ;  (3)  the  Government  would  have  a  majority  of  thirty  or 
forty  over  the  joint  forces  of  the  Tories  and  Nationalists.  But 
he  said  that  he  never  troubled  himself  much  about  these  doubt- 
ful prophetic  computations. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  only  about  thirty  unopposed 
returns,  of  which  only  one  was  in  Scotland — that  for  Stirling 
Burghs,  the  Prime  Minister's  constituency,  and  this  was  due  to 
the  illness  of  his  opponent.     In  1900  the  number  had  been  159. 

ParUament  had  been  formally  dissolved  by  the  King  on 
Monday,  January  8,  and  the  new  Parliament  summoned  for  the 
despatch  of  business  for  Tuesday,  February  13.  The  first 
elections  (Jan.  12)  were  of  good  omen  for  the  Liberals.  Of 
four  unopposed  members,  three  were  Liberal,  the  fourth  (Mr. 
Austin  Taylor)  a  Free  Food  Unionist.  At  Ipswich,  by  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties,  though  with  rather  doubtful  legality, 
the  first  contested  election  was  held  on  that  day,  and  two 
Liberals  were  returned,  one  seat  being  gained  and  the  Liberal 
strength  greatly  increased.  These  omens  were  more  than 
borne  out  next  day.  Polling  took  place  in  thirty-five  boroughs, 
and  Liberal  or  Labour  candidates  gained  twenty  seats.  Man- 
chester and  Salford  were  swept  clear  of  Unionists.  There  had 
been  only  one  Liberal  seat  out  of  nine :  now  there  were  two 
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Labour  and  six  Liberal  gains.  Mr.  Balfour  was  defeated  in 
East  Manchester,  for  which  he  had  sat  since  the  formation  of 
the  constituency  in  1885,  by  6,403  to  4,423.  The  Liberals  also 
gained  seats  at  Ash  ton,  Burnley  and  Bochdale,  and  there  was 
an  increase  in  other  Lancashire  towns  in  their  polls.  Unionist 
defeats  in  Lancashire  were  expected,  though  hardly  on  this 
scale ;  but  the  woollen  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
such  as  Bradford,  showed  similar  results,  and  the  only  sub- 
stantial examples  of  Unionist  strength  were  at  Gravesend, 
Dover,  Grimsby  and  Darlington,  where  the  seats  were  retained 
for  the  Unionists  by  increased  majorities.  Two  London  con- 
stituencies polled :  in  one  the  Liberal  seat  was  retained  by  an 
increased  majority,  in  the  other  a  Unionist  was  ousted.  Liberal 
gains  were  also  reported  from  Kidderminster  and  Plymouth,  and 
a  Labour  gain  from  Halifax. 

Monday's  polls  multipHed  such  results.  There  was  a 
solitary  Unionist  gain  at  Hastings,  which  had  been  rather  an 
exception  to  ** pleasure  towns'*  of  England  in  its  Liberalism, 
and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  secured  the  seat  at  Croydon,  owing  to 
the  rivaliy  of  a  Labour  and  a  Liberal  candidate.  But  of  nine- 
teen London  boroughs  polling,  fourteen  returned  Liberal  or 
Labour  candidates,  showing  one  Labour  and  eleven  Liberal 
gains ;  while  the  two  divisions  of  West  Ham,  practically  a  part 
of  London,  showed  one  Labour  and  one  Liberal  gain.  Three 
Liberal  gains  were  also  reported  from  Bristol,  two  each  from 
Bath  and  Southampton,  and  ten  from  other  places,  including 
Cambridge  (Borough),  Central  Leeds  (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's 
seat),  Rochester — the  home  of  a  **  depressed  industry  "  (ce- 
ment)— and  Sheffield  ;  while  there  were  nine  Labour  gains, 
and  the  first  Scottish  pollings  showed  an  increased  Liberal 
strength.  The  result  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  declared  later, 
came  as  a  climax — a  Liberal  and  a  Labour  candidate  displacing 
two  Unionists,  with  a  much  heavier  poll  than  in  1900  and  a 
huge  turnover  of  votes.  Yet  the  population  of  Tyneside  had 
been  specially  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  outset  of 
his  fiscal  propaganda..  In  two  cases — Greenwich  and  King's 
Lynn — the  defeated  Unionists'  seats  were  divided  between  a 
Free  Trader  and  a  Fiscal  Reformer.  In  Greenwich  the  Free 
Trade  Unionist,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll. 

On  Tuesday,  January  16,  the  Unionists  again  lost  upwards 
of  twenty  seats,  including  five  in  London,  the  second  seat  at 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  two  divisions  of  Liverpool,  Wednesbury, 
and  West  Bromwich,  though  the  two  last  were  regarded  as 
within  the  Birmingham  **  sphere  of  influence."  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
late  Colonial  Secretary,  was  defeated  at  Leamington :  at  Dur- 
ham, on  the  other  hand,  the  Hon.  A.  D.  Elliot,  a  Unionist  Free 
Trader,  was  ousted  by  a  Tariff  Reform  Unionist ;  while  in  the 
City  of  London  the  Conservatives  found  some  moral  compensa- 
tion for  their  losses  elsewhere  in  the  return  of  their  candidates. 
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Mr.  Alban  Gibbs  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three  to  one  over  the  Liberal  candidates,  Mr.  FeHx  Schuster 
and  Sir  West  Eidgeway.  Next  day,  too,  they  held  all  the  seats 
in  Birmingham,  generally  by  increased  majorities,  and  gained 
a  seat  at  Maidstone.  The  Liberals,  however,  gained  twelve 
seats  in  London  and  eleven  in  the  country,  including  Cardiff, 
Greenock,  and  two  at  Sunderland.  The  Scotch  elections, 
indeed,  which  were  now  beginning  showed  even  greater  hos- 
tility  among  the  electorate  than  those  of  England  to  Fiscal 
Reform.  Five  of  the  seven  divisions  of  Glasgow  passed  to 
Liberal  or  Labour  candidates,  the  other  two  being  held  by 
Unionist  Free  Traders. 

The  county  pollings,  which  had  begun  on  Wednesday, 
showed  equally  remarkable  Unionist  defeats.  Mr.  Chaplin 
was  rejected  by  the  Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  Mr. 
Brodrick  by  Surrey  (Guildford),  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  "  Father  of 
the  House,'*  by  Kent  (Dartford),  in  favour  of  a  Labour  can- 
didate, and  considerable  Liberal  victories  were  reported  from 
other  divisions  in  the  Home  Counties,  hitherto  a  Unionist 
preserve. 

The  general  election  terminated  on  February  13  with  the 
announcement  of  the  result  for  Orkney  and  Shetland :  but  by 
January  30,  666  results  had  been  declared  out  of  the  total  of 
670.  The  Liberal,  Labour,  and  Nationalist  parties,  which 
might  together  be  ranked  as  the  Ministerialist  majority,  had 
gained  collectively  229  seats  in  the  United  Kingdom :  the 
Unionists  fourteen.  Of  these  latter,  two  divisions  of  Lanark 
were  lost  to  the  Liberals  owing  to  the  competition  of  Labour 
candidates,  and  one  (London  University)  rejected  a  Liberal 
representative,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  who  had  won  it  as  a 
Unionist.  But  six  seats  —  Sussex  (Eye),  Shropshire  (Os- 
westry), Herts  (St.  Albans),  Yorkshire  (Whitby),  Yorkshire 
(Barkston  Ash),  and  Ayr  Burghs — were  won  by  Unionists, 
having  been  lost  at  bye-elections,  and  the  North  Lonsdale 
Division  of  North  Lancashire  was  gained  by  a  Tariff  Eeformer 
from  a  Free  Food  Unionist.  The  Unionists  also  ejected  Sir 
John  Gorst,  a  Free  Fooder  of  somewhat  socialistic  tendencies, 
from  the  representation  of  Cambridge  University,  substituting 
Mr.  Eobert  Eawlinson,  K.C.  Birmingham,  too,  together  with 
several  county  divisions  in  its  neighbourhood,  showed  increased 
Unionist  strength. 

The  Liberal  successes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  occasionally 
due  to  Unionist  divisions,  as  in  Greenwich  and  King's  Lynn, 
where  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  were 
opposed  by  Tariff  Eeform  candidates,  and  the  majority  in  seats 
was  estimated  to  be  much  higher  than  would  have  been  war- 
ranted on  a  perfect  system  of  proportional  representation  by 
the  majority  of  votes.  Still,  the  Unionist  losses  were  con- 
spicuous alike  in  the  districts  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
appealed  as  the  seats  of  industries  threatened  by  foreign  com- 
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petition — in  Glasgow,  Tyneside,  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  fact  in  every  industrial  district  except  Birmingham  and 
its  neighbourhood:  in  the  working-class  districts  of  London 
(Hoxton  being  the  most  striking  exception),  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  the  fear  of  the  ** little  loaf"  was  perhaps  rein- 
forced by  the  traditions  of  Com  Law  days,  and  where  the 
attacks  against  Chinese  labour  were  most  effective,  and  the 
Nonconformists  most  bitter  against  the  Church.  The  Liberal 
tide,  moreover,  invaded  the  Home  Counties  and  "  residential " 
or  ** pleasure"  towns  like  Cheltenham  and  Brighton,  and  but 
for  the  occasional  conflicts  between  Labour  and  Liberal  candi- 
dates it  would  have  risen  higher  still. 

The  final  results  were  :  Ministerialists  —  Liberals,  377  ; 
Labour,  53  ;  Nationalists,  83 — total,  613.  Opposition — Con- 
servatives, 132;  Liberal  Unionists,  25  —  total,  157.  Of  the 
Labour  members,  however,  29  were  approved  by  the  Labour 
Bepresentation  Committee  and  pledged  to  sit  and  act  as  an 
independent  party ;  the  other  24  were  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  Liberal  party,  making  its  total  401.  Of  the  National- 
ists, again,  three  or  four,  including  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  Irish  ParUamentary  party.  Within  the 
Opposition,  according  to  a  list  published  in  the  Times  of  January 
30,  109  members  were  Tariff  Eeformers  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
sense,  32  did  not  go  beyond  Mr.  Balfour's  programme,  while  11 
were  returned  as  Unionist  Free  Fooders.  This  list,  however, 
was  not  quite  exhaustive,  and  three  or  four  names  were  subse- 
quently transferred  from  the  Chamberlainite  to  the  Balfourite 
list.  Of  the  Unionist  Free  Fooders,  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  on  Febru- 
ary 21  announced  his  decision  to  sit  with  the  Ministerialists. 

The  final  computation,  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  his  speech  of  March  6,  was  :  Tariff  Eeformers,  102 ;  Balfour- 
ites,  36 ;  Unionist  Free  Fooders,  16 — which  left  three  un- 
accounted for  out  of  the  Unionist  total.  The  Liberal  and 
Labour  majority  over  all  other  groups  combined  was  134, 
and  the  prediction  that  the  Government  would  be  dependent 
on  NationaUst  votes  was  falsified. 

The  territorial  distribution  of  parties  also  calls  for  some 
remark.  The  Unionist  strongholds  were  in  Birmingham  and 
its  neighbourhood,  in  the  better  class  residential  districts  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  in  Kent,  and,  of  course,  in  Ulster, 
where  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell's  followers  were  less  successful  than 
they  had  hoped.  The  Universities  were  uniformly  Unionist. 
Labour  members  were  numerous  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  came  from  most  of  the  regions  where  the  population  was  pre- 
dominantly industrial.  Wales  did  not  return  a  single  Unionist, 
and  Scotland  again  became  predominantly  Liberal.  In  Ireland 
the  Unionists  won  a  seat  in  South  Dublin,  and  the  Nationalists 
in  West  Belfast. 

The  Jewish  members  were  stated  to  number  16  and  the 
English  Nonconformists  157,  the  largest  number  in  any  Parlia- 
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ment  since  Cromwell.  Of  these  65  were  Congregationalists  ;  18 
Baptists ;  37  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  18  Methodists  of  other 
denominations  ;  6  Friends  ;  3  Presbyterians  and  10  Unitarians. 

The  new  Government  was  still  denounced  by  the  Opposi- 
tion Leaders  as  incoherent  and  indeterminate,  but  it  took  steps 
to  make  its  position  clearer.  Thus,  in  conformity  with  the 
repeated  Liberal  attacks  on  the  Irish  **  Coercion  "  Act  of  1887, 
it  suspended  that  Act  at  the  beginning  of  February  in  the  few 
districts  in  which  it  was  still  in  force ;  and  a  little  later  the 
Postmaster-General  issued  a  circular  stating  that  he  was  pre- 
pared fully  to  recognise  any  duly  constituted  association  of 
postal  servants — thus  ending  a  controversy  which  had  given 
much  trouble  to  his  predecessors.  On  Old  Age  Pensions  again, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  views  of  the  Government  to  a 
deputation  from  the  Parliamentary  Conunittee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  (Feb.  15).  Briefly  they  sympathised  with  the 
demand  but  had  no  funds  wherewith  to  meet  it.  On  other 
questions  raised  by  this  deputation,  the  Ministerial  attitude 
seemed  to  be  regarded  by  it  as  satisfEwtory.  At  the  conference 
of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  on  February  15,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  M.P.,  said  that  the  Labour  party 
would  support  this  Government,  as  it  had  their  predecessors, 
when  possible  and  oppose  it  when  necessary. 

A  new  seat  had  at  once  been  found  for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
in  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  Alban  Gibbs  offering  on  January 
24  to  retire  in  his  favour ;  but  the  prospect  of  his  return  opened 
up  difl&culties  which  tended  further  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
Unionist  party.  It  was  widely  believed,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  **  fiscal  reform  *'  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Unionist  defeat ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
clearly  commanded  a  majority  within  the  Unionist  party  itself 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  plan  was  not  clearly  understood  and  had  no 
attraction  for  the  mass  of  the  party.  Should  Mr.  Balfour  lead 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  could  either  leader  reunite  the  party 
and  restore  its  fortunes  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  dined  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  February  2,  to 
arrange  a  plan  of  joint  action,  but  it  was  understood  that  no 
agreement  was  reached.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  beheved  to  have 
urged  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  accept  his  fiscal  policy,  or  he 
would  form  a  separate  party  ;  Mr.  Balfour  that  the  party  should 
temporarily  drop  Tariff  Eeform  and  concentrate  its  efforts  in 
some  other  direction.  Mr.  Balfour,  again,  was  said  to  have 
refused  to  lead  a  party  united  on  Tariff  Eeform,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain  refused  to  act  as  leader.  It  was  therefore  stated 
that  the  leadership  would  be  undertaken  provisionally  by  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  who  had  found  a  seat  in  Dublin  County,  but  this 
was  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  grotesque  solution. 

The  situation  was  partly  elucidated,  however,  by  a  lengthy 
letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Lord  Eidley,  the  President  of 
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the  Tariff  Eeform  League,  written  to  clear  up  misapprehensions 
of  his  position  and  that  of  tariff  reformers,  and  published  on 
February  8.  From  the  first  (he  said)  he  had  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  under  no  circumstances  be  a  candidate  for  the  Unionist 
leadership.  Tariff  Reform  could  not  be  dropped,  and  the  union 
of  the  party  on  the  programme  contained  in  Mr.  Balfour's  half- 
sheet  of  notepaper  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  aims  of  tariff 
reformers.  There  was  no  truth  in  the  report  of  an  attempt  to 
impose  on  Mr.  Balfour  the  exclusion  from  the  party  of  non- 
tariff  reformers  as  a  condition  of  union.  The  party  mEwhinery 
required  to  be  popularised.  He  believed  that  the  great  majority 
of  Unionist  members  were  quite  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Balfour's 
general  leadership,  but  would  welcome  a  declaration  from  him 
that  Tariff  Reform  was  not  to  be  dropped.  Should  the  majority, 
however,  either  agree  with  the  Free  Fooders  or  desire  the  whole 
question  to  be  left  in  abeyance,  the  tariff  reformers,  though  not 
separating  from  the  party,  might  properly  constitute  themselves 
into  a  Parliamentary  group,  ready  to  bring  forward  their  views 
in  the  House  on  occasion. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  City  on  February  12,  declared 
that  the  verdict  of  the  country  on  fiscal  reform  was  not  final, 
and  the  Unionist  party  were  not  in  the  same  position  with  re- 
gard to  it  as  the  Liberals  were,  for  example,  towards  local  veto. 
The  economic  world  would  be  conducted  on  national  not  on 
cosmopolitan  lines ;  fighting  for  external  markets  might  be 
necessary  again,  as  in  the  past,  but  negotiation  was  preferable : 
but  it  could  only  be  successful  when  backed  up  with  power  to 
deal  with  those  who  asked  for  extravagant  or  impossible  terms. 
The  policy  he  reconamended  was  quite  apart  from  the  contro- 
versy between  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  He  would  not  admit 
either  that  a  duty  on  food  was  a  question  of  principle,  or  that  it 
was  impossible  to  retaliate  without  a  general  tariff. 

This  speech  seemed  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Balfour  maintained 
his  position  of  obscurity  and  independence  ;  but  two  days  later, 
on  February  14,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  remove  the  prevalent  impression  that  the  practical 
differences  between  fiscal  reformers  were  much  deeper  than 
they  really  were.  He  held  that  fiscal  reform  was,  and  must 
remain,  the  first  constructive  work  of  the  Unionist  party ;  that 
the  objects  of  such  reform  were  to  secure  more  equal  terms  of 
competition  for  British  trade  and  closer  commercial  union  with 
the  Colonies  ;  and  that  while  its  exact  methods  need  not  at  present 
be  specified,  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  general  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods,  not  imposed  to  raise  prices  or  give  artificial 
protection  against  legitimate  competition,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  small  duty  on  foreign  corn  were  not  in  principle  objectionable, 
and  should  be  adopted  if  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  in  view  or  for  purposes  of  revenue.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replied  cordially  welcoming  Mr.  Balfour's  letter 
and  the  policy  indicated,  and  placing  bis  services  at  Mr.  Balfour's 
disposal  fox  its  attainment. 
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These  "Valentine  letters  **  were  generally  regarded  by  both 
Tariff  Reformers  and  Liberals  as  involving  the  establishment  of 
complete  harmony  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  their  pubhcation  naturally  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest 
the  meeting  of  the  Unionist  party  which  had  been  summoned  to 
Liansdowne  House  on  Thursday,  February  15.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  about  650  persons,  comprising  Unionist  peers, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  defeated  candidates.  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  presided,  recommended  the  party  to  consider  the  question  of 
organisation,  and  expressed  confidence  that  its  future  depended 
on  a  united  constructive  policy  and  on  defence  of  the  Conser- 
vative principles  held  by  the  mass  of  the  British  people.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  saw  no  reason  why  the  Opposition  should 
not  be  able  to  act  together  under  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  if  a 
modus  Vivendi  during  the  present  ParUament  could  be  devised  on 
the  fiscal  question ;  but  he  complained  of  the  compromise  shown 
in  the  correspondence  published,  and  indicated  that  he  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  would  keep  to  their  old  line  of  indepen- 
dent action.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  however,  saw  nothing  in  the 
policy  contained  in  the  letters  which  definitely  committed  the 
Unionist  party  to  a  general  tariff  or  to  a  tax  on  corn,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  enthusiastically  cheered,  said  that  a 
constructive  policy  was  vital  to  the  party  and  must  be  the  policy 
of  the  majority ;  but  the  letters  involved  a  definition,  not  a  com- 
promise. Mr.  Balfour,  in  answer  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  indicated 
that  the  choice  of  candidates  must  rest  with  the  party  in  the 
various  constituencies,  but  that  he  himself  would  naturally  prefer 
one  who  agreed  with  the  fiscal  policy  set  forth  in  his  letter. 
Finally,  a  vote  of  confidence,  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
seconded  by  Colonel  Saunderson,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Some  light  was  thrown  indirectly  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  Unionist  party  was  being  secured  by  the  expulsion 
a  few  days  later  (Feb.  21)  from  the  Constitutional  Club  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  on  the  ground  that,  as  President  of  the 
Chelsea  Free  Trade  League,  he  had  signed  a  circular  supporting 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  Chelsea ;  and,  as  the  effect  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  executive  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  City  resolved  im- 
mediately to  oppose  Mr.  Balfour  in  view  of  what  was  described 
as  his  "  surrender  "  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Meanwhile  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling 
of  Parliament,  had  been  entertained  (Feb.  14)  at  a  congratula- 
tory dinner  by  the  National  Liberal  Club.  In  responding  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  which  was  proposed  and  supported  by  the 
victors  respectively  at  Leamington  and  at  East  Manchester,  he 
remarked  that  the  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  entrap  the 
Liberals  by  letting  them  form  a  Government  had  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Liberal  party,  though  it  had  somewhat  im- 
peded the  public  service  by  necessitating  haste  in  framing  the 
Estimates.  The  King's  Speech  would  contain  no  surprises,  and 
jthere  was  no  mystery  about  Liberal  policy.     After  a  reference 
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to  the  distraction  of  the  Opposition,  he  declared  that  the  elec- 
tions exhibited  a  revival  of  the  old  spirit  which  had  made 
Liberalism  a  moral  force.  They  now  wanted  to  get  to  work. 
The  Liberals,  aided  by  the  special  knowledge  of  the  Labour 
members,  would  devote  special  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

Opening  of  Parliament — Election  of  Speaker — The  King's  Speech — Debate  on  the 
Address  in  the  Lords — Commons :  Discussion  of  Issue  of  New  Writ  for  West- 
bury,  Wilts,  and  Interference  of  Peers  in  Elections — Debate  on  Address: 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  others — Amendments  on  Flogging  in  the  Navy,  and  Irish  Legisla- 
tion— The  Fiscal  Question  in  the  Lords  :  Speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Goschen — The  Address  in  the  Commons  :  Amend- 
ment on  Chinese  Labour — Lord  Milner  on  South  Africa  in  the  House 
of  Lords :  Debate — Mr.  Byles'  Resolution  in  the  Commons — Conclusion  of 
the  Debate  on  the  Address :  Amendments  dealing  with  India,  Alien  Immi- 
gration, Coast  Erosion,  Unemployment — ^Mr.  Balfour's  Return  for  the  City — 
The  Redistribution  Committee — Reform  of  Parliamentary  Procedure — ^The 
Navy  Estimates — The  House  of  Lords  on  the  "New  Naval  Policy" — The 
Qovemment  and  Domestic  Questions — The  Home  Office  Estimates;  the 
Aliens  Act ;  the  Sugar  Convention  and  other  Matters — Social  Reform  in  the 
New  House ;  the  Feeding  of  School  Children  ;  Payment  of  Election  Expenses 
and  of  Members ;  the  Land  Tenure  Bill ;  Sunday  Trading — The  First  Census 
of  the  British  Empire — The  Army  Estimates :  Statement  of  Mr.  Haldane — 
Further  Army  Debates — The  Debate  on  Sir  James  Kitson's  Free  Trade 
Resolution — Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  Reform  Club — Major 
Seely's  Motion  on  Chinese  Labour — Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain— Mr.  Chamberlain's  Motion  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Chinese 
Labour — Mr.  Byles*  Resolution  of  Censure  on  Lord  Milner — The  Redistribu- 
tion Report — The  Working  of  the  Aliens  Act — Irish  Education — The  Legisla- 
tive Programme  of  the  Qovemment :  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill — The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bill — Second  Reading  of  the  Bill — The  Trade 
Disputes  Bill ;  the  Labour  Members'  Alternative ;  Acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment—The Criminal  Appeal  Bill— The  Public  'i?ru8tee  Bill— The  House  of 
Lords  on  South  Africa :  Land  Settlement ;  Formal  Recognition  of  Lord 
Milner's  Services — The  Rebellion  in  Natal :  Debates  in  Parliament — Parlia- 
mentary Procedure:  Report  and  Debate — Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill — 
Future  Plans  of  the  Government — Foreign  AfiEairs:  Morocco,  the  Akabah 
Difficulty,  the  Congo,  the  Outrages  on  Jews  in  Russia — Another  South 
African  Debate — The  Education  Bill — Its  Introduction  and  Reception — Its 
Provisions — The  Easter  Adjournment. 

Parliament  was  formally  opened  on  Tuesday,  February  13, 
by  Eoyal  Commission.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  that  day, 
the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Loreburn,  took  the  oath  as  a 
Peer,  and  subscribed  the  roll  with  some  ceremony. 

The  Commons,  having  been  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  returned 
to  their  own  Chamber  and  unanimously  elected  to  the  Speaker- 
ship Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  who  had  held  that  ofiBce  in  the  last 
Parliament  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gully  in  1905.  He 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  {Cockcrmouth,  Cumber- 
land)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  (Hallam,  Sheffield), 
and,  after  appropriately  acknowledging  the  honour,  was  con- 
gratulated on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  Opposition,  and 
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the  Labour  party  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Akers-Douglas 
{St.  Augmtine's,  Kent),  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  {Merthyr  Tydfil) 
respectively. 

The  next  two  days  were  fully  occupied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath  to  members,  and  the  House  then  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  19,  when  the  King  opened  Parliament 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  State  opening  was  some- 
what shorn  of  its  customary  splendours  by  the  Court  mourning 
for  the  late  King  of  Denmark.  The  Eoyal  Speech,  read  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  King,  referred  to  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  the  recent  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  the 
peace  between  Eussia  and  Japan,  the  conference  at  Algeciras, 
the  independence  of  Norway,  and — somewhat  hopefully — to  the 
prospect  in  Macedonia.  Papers  were  promised  on  Indian  Army 
administration.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  grant  of  responsible 
instead  of  representative  government  to  the  Transvaal  would 
involve  the  postponement,  probably  for  a  few  months  only,  of 
the  elections  fixed  for  July,  and  mention  was  also  made  of  the 
postponement  of  the  Colonial  Conference  till  the  early  part  of 
1907.  But  the  part  of  the  Speech  dealing  with  home  affairs 
presented  a  more  substantial  interest.  The  King  noted  with 
satisfaction  **  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  con- 
tinue to  show  a  steady  and  accelerating  increase,  and,  together 
with  the  growing  activity  of  trade  at  home,  indicate  that  the 
industries  of  my  people  are  in  general  in  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive condition."  Reference  was  made  to  the  recent  increases  of 
expenditure  and  debt ;  intimation  was  given  of  future  retrench- 
ment. The  paragraph  on  Ireland  ran  thus :  "  My  Ministers 
have  under  consideration  plans  for  improving  and  effecting 
economies  in  the  system  of  government  in  Ireland,  and  for 
introducing  into  it  means  for  associating  the  people  with  the 
conduct  of  Irish  affairs.  It  is  my  desire  that  the  government 
of  the  country,  in  reliance  upon  the  ordinary  law,  should  be 
carried  on,  so  far  as  existing  circumstances  permit,  in  a  spirit 
regardful  of  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people ;  and 
I  trust  that  this  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
and  of  good  feeling  between  different  classes  in  the  community.*' 
The  next  paragraph  was  also  significant :  **  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  rural  districts  in  Great  Britain  require 
careful  consideration.  Inquiries  are  proceeding  as  to  the  means 
by  which  a  larger  number  of  the  population  may  be  attracted 
to  and  retained  on  the  soil,  and  they  will  be  completed  at  no 
distant  date."  An  Education  Bill  was  indicated  as  the  chief 
measure  of  the  session.  Bills  were  promised  for  dealing  with 
the  law  of  Trade  Disputes,  and  with  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion ;  for  the  further  Equalisation  of  Bates  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  for  amending  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  for  dealing 
with  the  law  of  Merchant  Shipping,  for  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  for  amending 
the   Labourers'   (Ireland)   Act,   for  checking  commercial   cor- 
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ruption,  for  improving  the  law  regarding  certain  Colonial  mar- 
riages, for  abolishing  the  property  qualification  required  of 
County  Justices  in  England,  and  for  the  prevention  of  plural 
voting  in  Parliamentary  elections.  The  Speech  concluded,  as  is 
customary,  with  an  invocation  of  the  Divine  Blessing. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Address  was  moved  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton  and  seconded  by  Lord  Herschell.  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  then,  after  regretting  Earl  Spencer's 
absence,  reviewed  the  references  to  foreign  affairs  in  the  King's 
Speech.  Eeferring  to  Morocco,  he  expressed  himself  decidedly, 
though  guardedly,  in  favour  of  giving  a  single  Power  a  man- 
date. Chinese  labour  he  described  as  an  experiment  attended  with 
some  risk ;  he  complained  of  the  misrepresentation  circulated 
during  the  elections,  and  declared  that  if  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment believed  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  to  be  slavery,  they 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  end  it ;  yet,  by  postponing  the 
Transvaal  elections,  they  had  prolonged  its  existence.  He  ex- 
pressed some  anxiety  as  to  the  basis  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  asked  if  the  **  means  for  associating  the 
[Irish]  people  with  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  "  involved  instal- 
ments of  Home  Eule.  He  noted  that  the  Speech  made  no  re- 
ference to  land  purchase.  Speaking  of  the  Education  Bill,  he 
emphasised  two  points — the  necessity  of  some  higher  sanction 
for  moral  teaching,  and  respect  for  parental  rights.  Finally,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  of  the  Bills  promised  would  first  be 
introduced  in  that  House,  and  assured  the  Ministry  that,  with 
prudence  and  moderation,  they  need  fear  no  obstruction  from  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Eipon,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, intimated  that  it  fully  accepted  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty, 
and  would  strictly  and  readily  carry  out  its  obligations.  As  to 
the  Chinese  labour  agitation  many  wrong  things  were  done  on 
both  sides  in  elections.  Describing  the  condition  of  the  coolies 
as  one  of  semi-slavery,  he  defended  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  paragraph  of  the  Speech  referring  to  Irish 
affairs  meant  the  improvement  of  Irish  administration  on  the 
lines  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  The  true  principle  of 
government  for  that  country  was  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law. 
As  to  the  course  of  business  he  would  make  no  promise,  but  he 
would  do  his  best  to  take  up  quickly  the  Bills  mentioned. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  commented  strongly  on  the  be- 
lated excuses  made  for  the  misrepresentations  as  to  Chinese 
labour,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Liberal  party  had  won  the 
elections.  He  asked  for  further  information  as  to  the  proposed 
Irish  legislation,  which  Lord  Crewe,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, declared  himself  unable  to  give. 

The  Address  was  then  carried. 

In  the  Commons  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  delayed  by 
two  episodes.  A  new  writ  for  the  Westbury  Division  of  Wilts 
having  been  moved  for  on  the  ground  of  the  acceptance  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Fuller  {Westbury,  Wilts)  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
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the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  in  order  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  seat  was  really 
vacated,  the  ofl&ce  not  being  one  **  of  profit."  The  law  officers, 
however,  declared  that  the  ofl&ce  was  specified  as  one  of  profit, 
and  that  a  precedent  had  occurred  in  1881  for  the  course  now 
taken  ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived.  On  the  usual  Sessional 
Order  declaring  that  Peers  are  not  entitled  to  vote  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  Mr.  Dillon  moved  that  Lord  Atkinson  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  voting  at  the  election  for 
Dubhn  {St.  Stephen's  Green),  The  Speaker  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  Atkinson  stating  that  he  had  not  then  received  his  patent, 
but  apologising  for  an  act  which  might  have  offended  against 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  resolution  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Dillon  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  protest  against  the  Order. 

The  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dickinson  {St.  Panoras,  N.) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Dyke  Acland  {Bichmondy  Yorks). 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.),  after  explaining  that 
he  was  acting  as  Mr.  Balfour's  substitute  at  his  request,  began 
his  speech  by  comments  on  the  situation,  describing  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  Address  as  having  fulfilled  an  interesting 
task  in  a  most  interesting  Parliament.  He  felt  no  alarm  for 
the  country  at  the  size  of  the  majority,  rejoiced  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  strong,  and  trusted  that  they  would  show  independ- 
ence. After  referring  to  the  opening  paragraphs  in  the  Speech, 
he  asked  for  information  about  the  conference  at  Algeciras, 
welcomed  the  assurance  that  there  would  be  continuity  in 
foreign  policy,  and  expressed  a  hope  for  continuity  of  Colonial 
policy  likevrise.  After  hinting  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
grant  responsible  government  at  once  to  the  new  South  African 
Colonies,  he  asked  for  information  about  the  proposed  electoral 
system  and  Chinese  labour.  If  the  Government  believed  the 
electoral  cartoons  (representing  the  Chinese  as  enslaved  and 
tortured)  corresponded  to  the  truth,  they  were  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  these  abuses.  There  ought  to  be  a  Koyal 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  On  the  fiscal  paragraph  he  repeated 
his  familiar  inquiry :  How  was  such  prosperity  compatible  with 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  population  was  underfed?  He 
commented  adversely  on  the  obscurity  of  the  paragraph  relating 
to  Ireland,  asked  why  the  Crimes  Act  was  not  to  be  enforced, 
and  what  the  Prime  Minister  would  do  for  the  British  farmer, 
who  paid  his  rent.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  the  House  that 
the  country  had  not  heard  the  last  of  Tariff  Reform. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  reply,  said  that  at  the 
conference  our  Government  were  giving  France  all  possible 
diplomatic  support  without  prejudice  to  their  good  relations  with 
other  Powers.  The  Anglo-French  understanding  was  as  strong 
as  when  first  established,  and  had  no  sinister  purpose.  In 
regard  to  South  Africa  the  Government  had  been  influenced  in 
their  determination  to  grant   responsible   government   by  the 
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ruption,  for  improving  the  law  regarding  certain  Colonial  mar- 
riages, for  abolishing  the  property  qualification  required  of 
County  Justices  in  England,  and  for  the  prevention  of  plural 
voting  in  Parliamentary  elections.  The  Speech  concluded,  as  is 
customary,  with  an  invocation  of  the  Divine  Blessing. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Address  was  moved  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton  and  seconded  by  Lord  Herschell.  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  then,  after  regretting  Earl  Spencer's 
absence,  reviewed  the  references  to  foreign  affairs  in  the  King's 
Speech.  Eeferring  to  Morocco,  he  expressed  himself  decidedly, 
though  guardedly,  in  favour  of  giving  a  single  Power  a  man- 
date. Chinese  labour  he  described  as  an  experiment  attended  with 
some  risk ;  he  complained  of  the  misrepresentation  circulated 
during  the  elections,  and  declared  that  if  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment believed  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  to  be  slavery,  they 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  end  it ;  yet,  by  postponing  the 
Transvaal  elections,  they  had  prolonged  its  existence.  He  ex- 
pressed some  anxiety  as  to  the  basis  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  asked  if  the  **  means  for  associating  the 
[Irish]  people  wath  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  "  involved  instal- 
ments of  Home  Eule.  He  noted  that  the  Speech  made  no  re- 
ference to  land  purchase.  Speaking  of  the  Education  Bill,  he 
emphasised  two  points — the  necessity  of  some  higher  sanction 
for  moral  teaching,  and  respect  for  parental  rights.  Finally,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  of  the  Bills  promised  would  first  be 
introduced  in  that  House,  and  assured  the  Ministry  that,  with 
prudence  and  moderation,  they  need  fear  no  obstruction  from  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Eipon,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, intimated  that  it  fully  accepted  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty, 
and  would  strictly  and  readily  carry  out  its  obligations.  As  to 
the  Chinese  labour  agitation  many  wrong  things  were  done  on 
both  sides  in  elections.  Describing  the  condition  of  the  coolies 
as  one  of  semi-slavery,  he  defended  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  paragraph  of  the  Speech  referring  to  Irish 
affairs  meant  the  improvement  of  Irish  administration  on  the 
lines  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  The  true  principle  of 
government  for  that  country  was  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law. 
As  to  the  course  of  business  he  would  make  no  promise,  but  he 
would  do  his  best  to  take  up  quickly  the  Bills  mentioned. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  commented  strongly  on  the  be- 
lated excuses  made  for  the  misrepresentations  as  to  Chinese 
labour,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Liberal  party  had  won  the 
elections.  He  asked  for  further  information  as  to  the  proposed 
Irish  legislation,  which  Lord  Crewe,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, declared  himself  unable  to  give. 

The  Address  was  then  carried. 

In  the  Commons  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  delayed  by 
two  episodes.  A  new  writ  for  the  Westbury  Division  of  Wilts 
having  been  moved  for  on  the  ground  of  the  acceptance  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Fuller  {Westbury,  Wilts)  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
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the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  in  order  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  seat  was  really 
vacated,  the  ofl&ce  not  being  one  **  of  proifit."  The  law  officers, 
however,  declared  that  the  office  was  specified  as  one  of  profit, 
and  that  a  precedent  had  occurred  in  1881  for  the  course  now 
taken  ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived.  On  the  usual  Sessional 
Order  declaring  that  Peers  are  not  entitled  to  vote  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  Mr.  Dillon  moved  that  Lord  Atkinson  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  voting  at  the  election  for 
Dubhn  {St.  Stephen*s  Green).  The  Speaker  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  Atkinson  stating  that  he  had  not  then  received  his  patent, 
but  apologising  for  an  act  which  might  have  offended  against 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  resolution  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Dillon  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  protest  against  the  Order. 

The  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dickinson  (St,  Panoras,  N.) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Dyke  Acland  (Richmondy  Yorks), 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  TT.),  after  explaining  that 
he  was  acting  as  Mr.  Balfour's  substitute  at  his  request,  began 
his  speech  by  comments  on  the  situation,  describing  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  Address  as  having  fulfilled  an  interesting 
task  in  a  most  interesting  Parliament.  He  felt  no  alarm  for 
the  country  at  the  size  of  the  majority,  rejoiced  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  strong,  and  trusted  that  they  would  show  independ- 
ence. After  referring  to  the  opening  paragraphs  in  the  Speech, 
he  asked  for  information  about  the  conference  at  Algeciras, 
welcomed  the  assurance  that  there  would  be  continuity  in 
foreign  policy,  and  expressed  a  hope  for  continuity  of  Colonial 
policy  likewise.  After  hinting  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
grant  responsible  government  at  once  to  the  new  South  African 
Colonies,  he  asked  for  information  about  the  proposed  electoral 
system  and  Chinese  labour.  If  the  Government  believed  the 
electoral  cartoons  (representing  the  Chinese  as  enslaved  and 
tortured)  corresponded  to  the  truth,  they  were  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  these  abuses.  There  ought  to  be  a  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  On  the  fiscal  paragraph  he  repeated 
his  familiar  inquiry :  How  was  such  prosperity  compatible  with 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  population  was  underfed?  He 
commented  adversely  on  the  obscurity  of  the  paragraph  relating 
to  Ireland,  asked  why  the  Crimes  Act  was  not  to  be  enforced, 
and  what  the  Prime  Minister  would  do  for  the  British  farmer, 
who  paid  his  rent.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  the  House  that 
the  country  had  not  heard  the  last  of  Tariff  Reform. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  reply,  said  that  at  the 
conference  our  Government  were  giving  France  all  possible 
diplomatic  support  without  prejudice  to  their  good  relations  with 
other  Powers.  The  Anglo-French  understanding  was  as  strong 
as  when  first  established,  and  had  no  sinister  purpose.  In 
regard  to  South  Africa  the  Government  had  been  influenced  in 
their  determination  to  grant  responsible   government   by  the 
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state  of  feeling  locally,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  elsewhere 
governments  of  an  intermediate  kind  had  led  to  friction.  They 
looked  forward  to  South  African  federation.  On  the  basis  of 
representation  to  be  adopted  the  Government  had  an  open  mind 
and  there  would  be  inquiry.  The  conditions  under  the  Chinese 
labour  ordinances  were  servile  and  either  cruel  or  tending  to 
lead  to  cruelty.  The  question  of  indentured  coloured  labour 
was  to  be  left  to  the  future  Transvaal  Government,  but  mean- 
while they  would  facilitate  repatriation,  if  necessary,  out  of 
public  funds,  and  discontinue  certain  judicial  and  punitive 
methods  sanctioned  by  the  ordinance  of  1905.  He  declined  to 
pledge  himself  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  [The  decision  not  to 
appoint  one  was  announced  on  March  14.]  As  to  Free  Trade, 
the  Premier  continued,  a  friend  of  his  was  going  to  ask  for  a 
day  for  a  discussion.  He  trusted  that  both  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  take  part  in  the  debate.  As  to  Ireland, 
the  Unionist  party  had  given  it  a  large  measure  of  management 
in  local  affairs  and  had  endowed  it  with  millions  ;  they  ought 
to  welcome  rather  than  oppose  a  development  of  the  policy  they 
had  pursued.  The  Crimes  Act,  which  was  an  exceptional  law, 
he  should  be  ready  to  repeal  when  the  proper  occasion  presented 
itself.  The  Education  Bill  would  be  the  chief  measure  of  the 
session.  Eeverting  f,o  the  fiscal  question,  he  described  Mr. 
Balfour's  present  position  as  something  entirely  new,  for  last 
session  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  of  which  he 
was  the  head  would  oppose  any  duty  on  raw  material  or  food. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond  (TFaier/ord)  repeated  the  Nationalist  declara- 
tion that  the  Irish  question  would  never  be  satisfactorily  settled 
except  by  the  concession  of  Home  Eule.  In  dealing  with  this 
subject  the  Government  would  receive  every  encouragement 
from  the  Nationalists,  who  would  act  as  practical  men  and  do 
nothing  to  alienate  wantonly  and  perversely  the  opinions  of 
others.  There  had  been  no  bargain  between  his  party  and  the 
Government,  and  he  was  confident  that  public  opinion  was  now 
prepared  for  some  great  reconstructive  policy  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  self-government  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  {Merthyr  Tydfil)  explained  the  views  of  the 
Labour  members  with  whom  he  is  associated  on  social  and 
other  questions,  and  said  that  the  party  would  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  strife  of  party  politics,  but  would  force 
to  the  front  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
working-classes  had  hitherto  only  been  represented  at  second- 
hand, and  three  sides  of  the  House  were  tenanted  by  men  whose 
interests  were  opposed  to  theirs. 

The  debate  next  day  (Feb.  20)  ranged  discursively  over  most 
of  the  domestic  matters  mentioned  in  the  Address,  and  some 
that  were  omitted.  Chinese  labour  was  defended  by  Mr.  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  {Westminster)  as  a  lesson  to  the  Kaffirs  that  they 
could  not  control  the  mining  industry,  and  denounced  by 
Major   Seely   as    **  slavery   with  a   time -limit."     Mr.  Arnold- 
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Forster  repudiated  energetically  the  charge  brought  against 
the  Opposition  of  sanctioning  slavery,  and  declared  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  for  maintaining  it,  if  it 
were  slavery,  could  not  be  shifted  on  to  the  new  Transvaal 
Government  ;  while  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N.)  and 
Mr.  Walsh  {Incc,  Lanes)  held  that  the  Government  should 
forbid  the  re-enlistment  of  the  coolies.  Mr.  Griffith  {Anglesey) 
hoped  that  it  would  be  understood  the  Government  would, 
when  the  opportunity  came,  have  a  mandate  to  deal  with 
Welsh  Disestablishment.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  {Cork)  declared  that 
the  Local  Government  and  Land  Purchase  Acts  had  so  trans- 
formed the  Irish  situation  that  in  a  few  years'  time  landlordism 
would  have  disappeared  and  all  parties  would  be  able  to  co- 
operate in  reform.  He  would  be  willing  to  proceed  by  degrees 
to  the  realisation  of  national  self-government ;  the  germ  of  a 
settlement  might  be  found  in  the  machinery  of  the  Land  Con- 
ference. By  conference  agreement  might  be  reached  on  matters 
like  the  University  Dispute  and  the  amendment  of  the  Land 
Purchase  and  Labourers  Acts,  and  eventually  the  way  would 
be  clear  for  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  assembly.  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  {Sheffield,  Central),  as  a  tariff  reformer,  asked  how 
the  Government  meant  to  meet  the  new  German  tariff,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  (Blackfriars,  Glasgmv)  pressed  the  claims  of  old  age  pen- 
sions. Mr.  Whittaker  {Spen  Valley,  Yorks),  referring  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mention  of  temperance  legislation  from  the  Speech, 
recognised  that  the  licensing  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  this 
session,  but  said  that  temperance  reformers  hoped  for  a  com- 
prehensive measure  in  1907.  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  complained 
of  the  increasing  employment  of  Lascars  and  foreigners  in 
British  ships,  and  urged  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
should  be  extended  to  seamen ;  and  Mr.  Maddison  (Biimley) 
declared  that  all  the  Labour  members  were  opposed  to  the 
poHcy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  An  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Cross  (Camlaohie,  Glasgow)  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  law 
and  custom  of  letting  small  houses  in  Scotland  was  withdrawn 
on  favourable  assurances  from  the  Lord  Advocate.  More  in- 
terest attached  to  an  amendment  condemning  flogging  in  the 
Navy,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  S.  MacNeill  {Donegal,  S.),  which  was 
eventually  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  Mr.  E.  Eobertson,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  had  stated 
that  its  object  had  been  anticipated  by  an  Admiralty  circular 
sent  out  in  January,  directing  the  suspension  of  birching  until 
further  orders  and  the  limitation  of  caning  to  cases  where  it  was 
ordered  by  a  captain.  The  amendment,  however,  produced  an 
interesting  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  approving  of  the 
course  taken,  referred  to  his  own  association  with  Mr.  Parnell  in 
putting  down  flogging  in  the  Army,  and  declared  that  when  at 
the  Colonial  Office  he  had  tried  to  limit  the  punishment  for 
native  races. 

An  amendment  was  then  moved  by  Colonel   Saunderson 
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(Armagh,  N,\  intended  to  elicit  an  explanation  a8  to  the  Irish 
legislation  foreshadowed  in  the  Speech.  It  declared  that  many 
people  in  Ireland  viewed  with  alarm  the  statement  that  changes 
were  contemplated  in  Irish  government,  in  view  of  the  past 
declarations  of  the  Ministry  on  Irish  policy.  He  invited 
the  Nonconformists  to  consider  the  danger  that  Home  Eule 
might  mean  Eome  Eule.  After  a  debate,  in  which  several 
Irish  Protestant  members  expressed  their  dissent  from  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Bryce,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who 
avowed  that  he  had  been  a  Home  Euler  before  1886,  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  statement  in  the  Speech,  but 
the  Government  were  still  considering  what  should  be  done. 
Prominent  Unionists  had  recognised  the  desirability  of  changes 
in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  late  Government  had 
made,  or  encouraged,  others.  There  was  also  evidence  of  a 
marked  change  in  the  opinion  of  Ulster.  The  tranquil  condition 
of  Ireland  at  present  would  justify  Pariiament  in  attempting 
to  improve  the  government  and  associating  the  people  with  it. 
There  was  a  general  spirit  of  conciliation  in  Ireland,  which 
made  the  time  propitious  for  passing  measures  leading  up  to 
self-government.  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S,)  complained  that  this 
speech  did  not  give  the  information  asked  for,  and  while 
admitting  that  there  was  a  case  for  reforms,  asked  whether 
they  were  to  lead  towards  Home  Eule.  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  S.), 
on  the  other  hand,  congratulated  Mr.  Bryce  on  his  brave 
speech,  accepted  for  the  Nationalists  the  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  as  a  broad  declaration  of  principle,  and  said  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  Government  time  to  prepare  the  machinery 
by  which  to  effect  their  policy :  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  closed  the 
debate  by  declaring  that  the  Government  had  now  been  proved 
to  be  a  Home  Eule  Government.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  406  votes  to  88. 

The  Fiscal  issue  was  not  directly  raised  on  the  Address  by 
the  Opposition  leaders.  In  the  Commons  the  Liberals  de- 
termined to  emphasise  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate 
by  moving  a  resolution  at  a  later  date;  in  the  Lords  it  was 
brought  up  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  Thursday,  February' 
22.  He  asked  the  Government  to  lay  on  the  table  returns  of 
imports  and  exports  and  any  other  information  available  justify- 
ing the  statement  in  the  King's  Speech  as  to  the  prosperity 
and  soundness  of  our  trade  and  industry.  He  held  that  this 
statement  was  amply  justified  by  the  official  figures,  and  re- 
marked on  the  conflict  of  this  information  with  that  supplied 
by  the  Tariff  Eeform  League.  The  elections  had  set  up  a  possi- 
bility of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
the  Unionist  majority  in  the  Lords  would  in  that  case  be 
severely  weakened  if  it  was  committed  to  a  policy  of  Protec- 
tion. They  could  not  appeal  to  the  country  against  Home  Eule 
with  the  same  confidence  as  in  1898  if  a  policy  of  Protection 
were  attached,    No  one  could  say  that  the  result  of  the  election 
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showed  that  the  country  was  likely  to  be  suddenly  converted  to 
Fiscal  Reform;  yet  the  correspondence  just  published  showed 
that  Mr.  Balfour  had  made  a  great  advance  towards  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. They  wanted  to  know  much  more  about  that  corre- 
spondence from  the  Unionist  leaders  in  that  House,  and  he 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  ask  what  the  circumstances  were 
which  enabled  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  come  to 
an  agreement.  While  remaining  a  Unionist,  he  declined  re- 
sponsibility for  the  policy  embodied  in  their  letters.  The  Earl  of 
Granard,  for  the  Government,  intimated  that  the  information 
would  be  given.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  asked  for  further 
information  on  the  points  specially  dwelt  on  by  Fiscal  Re- 
formers. He  believed  that  no  Government  would  retain  the 
confidence  of  this  country  unless  it  were  prepared  to  use 
all  its  powers  to  obtain  fair  treatment  for  trade,  fight  for  that 
treatment  if  refused,  and  give  a  respectful  hearing  to  the 
Colonies  with  the  view  of  drawing  them  closer  to  the  Mother 
Country.  As  to  the  correspondence,  it  was  natural  that  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  endeavour  to  find  some 
formula  which  their  party  would  adopt.  Having  discussed  Mr. 
Balfour  s  letter  in  detail,  and  laid  stress  on  the  qualifications  it 
contained,  he  asked  whether  the  Duke  expected  them  to  recant 
all  they  had  said  on  the  Fiscal  question.  The  country  had 
been  inundated  with  literature  predicting  a  return  under  Fiscal 
Reform  to  the  "Hungry  Forties."  He  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  exclusion  from  the  Unionist  party  either  of  those  who 
desired  to  go  farther  than  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  or 
of  those  who  did  not  desire  to  go  so  far,  and  he  hoped  that 
Unionists  would  find  some  better  employment  for  their  time 
than  Fiscal  recriminations.  Viscount  Goschen  said  that  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  propaganda  was  to  go  forward,  those  Unionists 
who  disagreed  with  him  must  continue  the  controversy.  He 
hoped  Lord  Lansdowne  would  secure  such  treatment  of  them 
that  they  might  act  with  the  party.  He  himself  had  believed 
Mr.  Balfour  was  not  moving  towards  the  "  Birmingham  abyss,*' 
but  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  abandoned  the 
proposed  ten  per  cent,  general  tariff.  He  associated  himself 
with  the  expressions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  to  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  letters.  He  particularly  urged  the  Government 
to  have  the  question  as  to  the  13,000,000  who  were  alleged  to 
be  imderfed  fully  inquired  into.  The  statement  was  originally 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree,  but  the  statis- 
tics on  which  it  was  based  had  never  been  properly  checked. 
By  examining  the  evidence  for  it,  and  by  classifymg  the  unem- 
ployed, it  might  be  seen  whether  a  tariff  could  possibly  do  any 
good.  The  Earl  of  Crewe  promised  all  the  information  that 
could  be  given,  and  mentioned  that  a  census  of  wages  then  in 
progress  would  throw  light  on  the  point  raised  by  Lord  Goschen. 
While  they  could  not  say  that  all  was  well,  he  denied  that  their 
trade  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
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More  than  one  amendment  to  the  Address  dealt  with  Chinese 
labom:,  but  it  was  only  after  some  hesitation  that  the  Opposition 
leaders  in  the  Commons  decided  on  selecting  that  issue  for  a 
challenge  to  the  Government.  Their  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  {Sevenoaks,  Kent),  on  February  22,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Ministers  should  have  brought  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  into  contempt  by  describing  the  employment 
of  Chinese  indentured  labour  in  the  Transvaal  as  slavery,  whilst 
it  was  manifest  from  the  Speech  that  they  were  contemplating 
no  effectual  method  for  ending  the  system.  The  mover  de- 
clared that  the  language  of  Ministers  and  their  followers  had 
cast  a  slur  on  the  good  fame  of  Britain,  and  demanded  a  Royal 
Commission. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  new  Colonial  Under-Secretary, 
admitted  that,  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  the  Government, 
the  term  **  slavery  "  could  not  be  applied  in  this  case  without 
**  risk  of  terminological  inexactitude."  Still,  labour  under  such 
conditions  was  a  derogation  from  the  lowest  standard  hitherto 
tolerated  within  the  Empire.  The  late  Government  had  plunged 
into  the  experiment  with  reckless  folly,  and  had  suffered  de- 
servedly. The  rise  of  the  number  of  licences  last  November 
seemed  to  show  that  the  Band  had  had  even  earlier  information 
than  people  at  home  of  the  impending  resignation  of  the  late 
Government.  These  licences,  however,  could  not  be  revoked 
without  involving  large  and  indefinite  claims  for  compensation. 
As  to  the  future,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Chinese  labour 
would  produce  an  economic  collapse  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
system  must  be  ended  gradually.  A  representative  Transvaal 
Parliament  would  decide  against  its  permanence,  and  certainly 
against  its  extension.  The  mine  owners,  too,  were  beginning 
to  realise  that  it  was  not  economical.  Were  the  supply  of  it 
cut  off  they  would  trust  more  to  labour-saving  appliances.  But 
simple  repeal  of  the  ordinance  would  give  great  offence  to  the 
supporters  of  Colonial  autonomy.  The  technical,  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  the  question  were  for  the  Transvaal  Par- 
liament. But  on  the  humanitarian  and  moral  aspects  the 
British  Parliament  was  bound  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  The 
Government  intended  to  prevent  in  future  the  deduction  of 
fines  from  wa^es,  their  imposition  on  head  men  for  failing  to 
report  offences,  collective  punishment,  and  the  imposition  of 
criminal  penalties  for  offences  which  were  not  criminal ;  and 
all  trials  should  henceforth  be  held  in  open  court,  not  in  the 
mines.  Moreover,  the  Government  hoped  to  "  undercut "  cruelty 
by  repatriation.  A  coolie  could  not  easily  save  his  passage 
money  home,  and  any  one  who  earnestly  desired  to  return  would 
have  his  passage  paid  from  the  British  Exchequer.  These 
changes  removed  all  danger  of  cruelty  and  gross  infringements 
of  liberty,  but  they  did  not  do  away  with  the  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  the  system,  that  under  it  men  might  be  treated  rather  as 
implements  than  as  human  beings.     We  had  to  put  up  under 
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Colonial  Home  Rule  with  measures  and  acts  of  which  we  did 
not  approve,  but  we  must  retain  over  South  Africa,  as  over  our 
other  self-governing  Colonies,  a  general  control.  He  believed 
a  Transvaal  Parliament  would  end  the  experiment,  but  if  not, 
the  Imperial  Government  would  not  abandon  its  objections,  and 
Imperial  opposition  would  at  any  rate  prevent  the  co-operation 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Among  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  Wyndham  {Dover)  scoffed 
at  the  differences  between  Ministers, on  the  "  slavery  "  question, 
and  at  the  **  half-hearted  palliatives  "  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Birrell  {Bristol^  E.),  as  head  of  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  read  out  and  defended  the  leaflets  issued  by  it,  and 
compared  them  with  those  of  the  opposite  party  during  the 
election  of  1900 ;  Sir  Edward  Clarke  {City  of  London)  indig- 
nantly denounced  the  undeserved  stigma  thrown  on  his  party  ; 
and  Mr.  Belloc  {Salford,  S.)  pressed  for  early  deportation  at  the 
mine  owners'  expense.  In  the  resumed  debate  next  day,  Dr. 
Macnamara  {Camherwell,  N,)  still  maintained  that  the  system 
was  slavery  and  should  be  abolished ;  Earl  Percy  {Kensiytgton, 
S,)  attacked  the  Government  for  taking  refuge  in  a  technical 
distinction  between  ** slavery"  and  ** servile  conditions,"  and 
drew  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  declaration  that  he  had  said 
it  was  tainted  with  slavery,  and  to  this  he  adhered  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Ward  (the  Labour  member  for  Stoke-on-Trent)  declared  that 
Englishmen  could  work  in  the  mines  if  there  were  suflScient 
wages  and  proper  regulations. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  summing  up  for  the 
Government,  drew  attention  to  the  Transvaal  Convention  of 
1881,  prohibiting  slavery  or  '*  apprenticeship  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  slavery."  Had  this  system  been  introduced  under 
President  Kruger,  would  not  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  complained  of  a  violation  of  the  Convention  ?  Those  who 
had  opposed  the  system  and  who  meant  to  end  it  were  in  the 
right.  He  had  brought  no  charge  of  callousness  or  cruelty 
against  the  general  body  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Transvaal ; 
what  he  and  others  had  said  was  that  the  system  carried  with 
it  the  greatest  danger  of  abuse,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  illegal 
punishments  had  been  inflicted.  The  Government  could  not 
wipe  out  the  system  at  once,  and  the  liberated  West  Indian 
slaves  had  had  to  serve  seven  years*  **  appenticeship."  The 
Government  could  not  let  all  the  Chinamen  loose  on  the  Rand 
at  once ;  but  no  new  licences  would  be  issued  ;  the  amendments 
described  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  would  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  find,  from  Imperial  funds 
if  necessary,  the  money  for  repatriation,  since  the  responsibility 
for  the  ordinance  rested  on  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  new  Transvaal  Government  could 
submit  its  own  proposals  in  regard  to  foreign  labour,  unham- 
pered by  the  existing  ordinance.  It  would  be  impolitic  and 
disrespectful  to  insert  in  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Colony 
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any  disabling  provisions  on  the  subject ;  but  the  Governor  would 
be  instructed  to  reserve  any  measures  dealing  with  it  for  the 
consideration  and  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
steps  Ministers  had  taken  were  the  only  steps  that  could  be 
really  effectual,  without  inflicting  grievous  hardship  on  innocent 
persons  and  on  the  interests  of  a  great  and  loyal  community. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  replying  for  the  Opposition,  began  by  a 
marked  compliment  to  Mr.  John  Ward,  the  Labour  member 
who  had  spoken,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  working 
classes  had  regarded  the  ordinance  as  a  first  step  in  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  competition  with  British  labour.  That,  sub- 
stantially, was  the  line  taken  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
coloured  labour,  for  other  than  mining  purposes,  by  deputations 
to  him  when  in  South  Africa.  He  himself  did  not  believe  that 
Chinese  labour  was  desirable  in  the  Transvaal  mines  ;  he 
thought  it  might  be  necessary,  but  an  opposite  view  might 
fairly  be  taken.  That,  however,  had  not  been  the  question  at 
the  elections.  Some  Ministers,  he  believed,  had  described  it  as 
slavery ;  the  Opposition  had  been  found  guilty  on  that  indict- 
ment, and  the  amendment  meant  that  the  verdict  was  obtained 
under  false  pretences.  After  reading,  amid  Ministerialist  cheers, 
a  description  of  Chinese  labour  by  Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that  if  it  were  all  that,  it  must  go — but  it  was  not  going. 
Among  Ministers  and  their  followers  there  were  two  parties  on 
this  question ;  one  knew  that  the  statements  were  untrue  and 
did  not  contradict  them,  the  other  believed  the  statements  and 
promised  to  end  the  system.  But  these  latter  members  did  not 
now  get  up  to  say  that  this  was  not  what  they  expected  from 
the  Government.  Speeches  like  those  of  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  gained  no  votes  at  the  election.  If  their  view  was  correct, 
he  had  no  substantial  complaint  to  make  of  the  proposed  action 
of  the  Government,  but  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Chinese  could 
be  kept  out  of  the  Transvaal  except  by  legislation  there.  It 
was  inconsistent  to  tell  the  Transvaal  people  that  they  were  to 
be  trusted  absolutely,  and  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a 
rod  in  pickle  for  them  in  the  veto  of  the  Crown.  The  repatria- 
tion proposal  would  give  the  labourers  a  holiday  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  taxpayer.  The  Government  meant  to  give  free- 
dom by  instalments.  He  was  told  that  they  had  consulted  the 
so-called  Eand  magnates  of  Park  Lane  before  deciding.  [This 
was  at  once  contradicted  by  the  Prime  Minister.]  He  again 
contended  that  those  who  believed  the  system  to  be  slavery 
ought  not  to  accept  the  Ministerial  excuses,  and  emphatically 
endorsed  the  demand  for  a  judicial  inquiry. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  416  to  91 — majority,  825. 

South  African  affairs,  however,  were  dealt  with  more  broadly 
in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  week. 
Viscount  Milner  had  given  notice  that  ho  would  call  attention  to 
the  situation  and  ask  for  information  as  to  the  form  of  the  pro- 
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posed  Constitutions  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colonies ; 
and  on  Monday,  February  26,  he  reviewed  the  position  in  an  im- 
pressive and  pessimistic  maiden  speech.  He  said  that  since  the 
advent  of  the  prfesent  Government  there  had  been  disquieting 
symptoms  in  the  behaviour  of  the  anti-British  Press  and  agita- 
tors m  South  Africa.  Among  points  on  which  there  was  anxious 
suspense,  he  mentioned  the  impending  grant  to  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  of  responsible  government  If  there  was  to  be  a  risky 
experiment,  it  should  first  be  tried  in  the  Transvaal,  where  the 
risk  would  not  be  so  great.  The  great  mass  of  the  population 
w^as  hostile  to  British  rule ;  under  responsible  government  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  might  be  reversed.  Would  the  British 
settlers,  teachers  and  officials,  be  handed  over  without  safe- 
guards ?  It  was  perfectly  possible,  and  might  be  necessary,  to 
proceed  more  circumspectly,  and,  if  the  Government  were  look- 
ing forward  to  Federation,  they  should  reserve  certain  powers 
till  they  could  hand  them  over  to  a  Federal  government.  In 
the  Transvaal,  the  Boer  leaders  were  as  hostile,  but  the  British 
element,  unless  ruined  by  attacks  on  the  mining  industry  or 
unfairly  treated  in  the  distribution  of  power,  should  be  able  to 
protect  itself.  He  was  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  the  ultimate 
grant  of  complete  self-government,  even  in  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony,  but  it  should  be  approached  gradually.  Its  safe  intro- 
duction depended  on  the  general  political  situation  throughout 
South  Africa.  He  was  old  enough  to  compare  the  jeremiads 
and  calumny  about  the  **  Eandlords  "  with  those  of  the  early 
eighties  about  Egypt  and  the  bondholders,  and  the  moral  was 
the  same.  What  was  needed  for  stability  in  South  Africa  was 
industrial  development,  which  through  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  stopped  dead.  Chinese  labour  could  not  be 
adequately  discussed,  and  the  controversy  was  past  the  stage  at 
which  argument  could  make  converts ;  but  he,  himself,  and  all 
but  a  small  minority,  had  at  first  opposed  it,  and  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  facts.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  he  attached 
far  more  importance  to  the  development  of  the  Transvaal  than 
to  any  franchise  or  distribution  of  seats  that  was  not  ludicrously 
unfair ;  still  he  regretted  the  Lyttelton  Constitution ;  but  an- 
other system  equally  fair  might  be  devised.  It  would  be  unfair 
not  to  give  their  full  share  of  political  power  to  the  young  resi- 
dents, or  to  swamp  the  small  towns  ;  and  it  was  these  that 
would  check  plutocratic  influence.  The  Dutch  leaders  and  their 
followers  would  be  ready  to  barter  Chinese  labour  or  forced 
Kaffir  labour,  really  "  tainted  with  slavery,"  for  complete  control 
of  the  country  schools.  The  Government  ought  to  disclose  its 
intentions,  and  give  a  full  opportunity  for  discussion  before 
decision.  The  pendulum  might  swing  backwards  and  forwards, 
but  if  they  lost  South  Africa  once  they  would  lose  it  for  ever. 

Lord  Harris  asked  specifically  what  justification  there  was 
for  the  Prime  Minister's  description  of  the  ordinance  as  having 
a  **  taint  of  slavery,"  and,  speaking  avowedly  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  mining  shareholders,  demanded  a  public  and  im- 
partial inquiry  as  to  whether  Chinese  labour  was  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  (Colonial  Secretary),  replying  for  the 
Government,  began  by  a  tribute  to  the  courUge  and  devotion 
of  Lord  Milner,  and  a  full  admission  of  the  claim  to  considera- 
tion of  the  mining  industry  and  the  small  investors.  He  de- 
clined to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the  term 
**  slavery,"  and  thought  that  the  use  of  such  comprehensive 
terms  on  election  placards  was  apt  to  lead  to  injustice ;  but  an 
equally  offensive  term  had  been  applied  to  his  own  friends — 
**  pro-Boer."  He  regretted  the  use  of  the  term  slavery  for 
two  reasons.  First,  men  who  had  fought  and  suffered  for 
England  in  the  Colony  held  that  their  personal  reputation  was 
impugned ;  and  secondly,  it  suggested  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties  on  the  question  of  slavery,  which 
he  did  not  believe  for  a  moment.  But  the  terms  of  the  ordi- 
nance were  not  consistent  with  the  rights  of  free  men.  Bead- 
ing out  its  sections,  he  pointed  out  that  some  created  crimes 
not  in  the  ordinary  law,  and  there  had  been  irregularities, 
especially  in  regard  to  flogging,  a  punishment  debarred  at  the 
request  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador.  He  had,  however,  Lord 
Selborne's  personal  assurance  that  he  had  now  secured  humane 
treatment  for  the  coolies.  As  to  an  inquiry,  he  doubted  the 
expediency  of  raking  up  the  scandals  of  the  past  (Opposition 
laughter).  He  was  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Government. 
He  explained,  however,  the  changes  proposed  in  the  treatment 
of  Chinese  offenders  and  the  arrangements  for  repatriation.  As 
to  the  future,  he  referred  to  Mr.  Asquith's  explanation  in 
another  place,  and  summarised  it  as  follows :  the  Transvaal, 
before  long,  with  a  freely  elected  Legislature  and  responsible 
government,  would  be  able  to  express  its  opinion  on  the  labour 
question,  but  it  ought  not  to  do  so  under  any  misunderstanding. 
If,  with  the  knowledge  that  this  country  would  object,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  it,  the  Government  must  endeavour  to 
adjust  conditions  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  but  must  also  not 
shrink  from  advising  His  Majesty  to  veto  it  if  that  effort  failed, 
or  if,  in  their  judgment,  freedom  in  any  part  of  the  Empire 
,were  infringed.  Popular  opinion  in  the  Transvaal  seemed  to 
him  to  be  overwhelmingly  against  Chinese  labour,  several  other 
Colonies  were  adverse,  and  the  recent  election  had  shown  the 
view  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  late  Government  had 
regarded  the  system  as  an  experiment,  but  had  not  given  clear 
instructions  as  to  its  limits.  They  had  carefully  considered 
the  adaptation  of  the  Lyttelton  Constitution,  but  time  was  re- 
quired to  decide  on  their  final  proposals.  They  had  removed 
the  letters  patent  because  they  led  to  complications,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  basis  of  that  Constitution.  He  could  not  under- 
take to  announce  the  Constitution  when  framed.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
had  made  no  such  announcement.  The  Orange  Kiver  Colony 
had  already  successfully  exercised  self-government,  and  in  the 
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Transvaal  there  was  a  practically  unanimous  demand  for  re- 
sponsible government.  He  quoted  **  from  a  more  authoritative 
source  *'  a  passage  condemning  as  impracticable  the  union  in  a 
Colony  of  irresponsible  with  representative  government,  which 
proved  to  come  from  Lord  Durham's  famous  report  on  Canada. 
Seventy  years  ago  a  similar  question  ha.d  arisen  in  another 
great  Colony,  when  the  principles  of  responsible  government 
were  advocated  and  put  in  force  by  his  own  father  and  grand- 
father, and  the  result  had  been  the  prosperous  and  loyal  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  debate 
was  adjourned  till  next  day,  when  Lord  Eoberts  associated 
himself  fully  with  Lord  Milner's  views  as  to  the  danger  of 
giving  power  to  men  openly  disloyal.  When  last  in  South 
Africa,  at  the  end  of  1904,  he  found  the  acute  troubles  had 
passed  away,  and  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  Boers  showed  no  resent- 
ment, but  trouble  was  bein^  made  by  agitators.  The  British 
settlers  who  had  rendered  willing  help,  and  suffered  heavily,  in 
the  war,  had  surely  as  great  claims  on  England  as  the  Boers.. 
Unless  the  franchise  were  settled  on  a  fair  basis  for  the  British- 
population,  their  opponents  would  have  entire  control  ovei;- 
the  great  industries  on  which  the  future  prosperity  of  the^ 
whole  of  South  Africa  materially  depended,  and  there  would  be- 
no  contentment  or  order  if  power  were  given  to  those  whose- 
object  was  to  drive  the  British  out  of  South  Africa.  Lordt 
Halifax,  speaking  from  personal  observation  in  the  Chinese 
compounds,  declared  that  the  misrepresentations  on  that  sub- 
ject had  passed  all  bounds,  and  that  the  Boers  couldi  not>  be 
conciliated  by  concessions,  but  only  by  good  government.  Lordl 
Portsmouth,  on  the  other  hand,  remarked  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  only  Minister  vdth  a  great  democratic  backing,  had 
survived  the  Chinese  cartoons,  and  quoted  the  Blue-Book  to 
show  that  grave  abuses  had  existed  at  the  mines.  In  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Evans,  the  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Labour,  had 
stated  that  he  had  sanctioned  slight  ''corporal  punishment''  at 
the  mines,  and  that  Lord  Milner  had  taken  no  objection.  Was 
that  true? 

Lord  Milner  admitted  the  responsibihty.  He  was  informed 
that  the  punishment  was  of  the  nature  of  caning,  and  was  inflicted 
only  for  acts  of  violence  and  disturbance  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  repress  in  the  interest  of  the  coolies  themselves. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  he  thought  it  was  wrong,  and 
shortly  after  he  left  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  stopped  the 
punishment.  Had  he  been  there,  he  would  have  stopped  it 
himself. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  laid  stress  on  Lord  Milner's  ad- 
mission, 'and  contended  that  the  statements  in  the  Blue-Book 
justified  the  feeling  in  the  country. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Lore- 
bom,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  denounced  Lord  Milner's  policy  as 
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the  greatest  blunder  in  a  long  series  committed  during  100 
years  in  South  Africa,  and  the  implication  in  his  speech  that 
those  who  differed  from  him  were  pro-Boers.  As  to  Chinese 
labour,  he  thought  it  ill-advised  from  the  first.  Let  them  con- 
sider, now,  with  the  facilities  for  the  influx  of  coloured  labour, 
whether  it  would  be  tolerated  if  it  were  to  pour  into  Europe. 
He  admitted  that  this  consideration  operated  in  the  late  elec- 
tion, as  he  thought  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said.  There  were 
about  120,000  white  men  in  the  Transvaal,  and  into  this  were 
poured  60,000  Chinese  against  the  wishes  of  Australia,  Cape 
Colony,  New  Zealand,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
protests  of  Liberals  in  both  Houses.  Near  Johannesburg  there 
was  a  reign  of  terror ;  and  Lord  Milner's  admission  was  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency,  with  this  unnatural  labour,  to  flag- 
rant illegality.  He  endorsed  with  all  his  heart  the  language 
used  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Ripon ;  it  was  semi- 
slavery.  Lord  Milner  had  warned  them  of  dangers  ;  his  policy 
had,  indeed,  strewn  their  path  with  them.  The  Lyttelton  Con- 
stitution had  been  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  only  course 
open  was  to  grant  responsible  government.  It  would  take  some 
time  to  devise  a  constitution^  and  he  deprecated  any  encourage- 
ment of  the  delusion  that  Liberals  were  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  wished  and  hoped  to  see  the 
consolidation  of  the  white  races  in  South  Africa  under  the 
British  Crown,  and  believed  that  the  only  foundation  was 
absolute  justice. 

The  Earl  of  Halsbury  asked,  if  another  war  broke  out,  with 
what  face  could  any  English  party  meet  the  country  after  the 
warnings  of  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Roberts.  He  ridiculed  the 
ignorance  of  the  electors  on  the  subject  of  the  Labour  Ordi- 
nance, and  denounced  the  **  slavery  "  cartoons.  On  the  general 
question,  ever  since  Majuba  war  had  been  inevitable  sooner  or 
later. 

Among  the  speakers  who  followed.  Lord  Stanmore  declared 
that  the  Transvaal  Ordinance  violated  all  the  principles  hitherto 
recognised  as  governing  coolie  labour,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby 
claimed  fair-play  for  the  200,000  British  shareholders  in  the 
mines. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  that  both  parties  agreed 
in  wishing  to  give  responsible  government,  but  differed  as  to 
means  and  time.  In  a  young  community,  disturbed  by  racial 
and  other  divisions,  there  might  be  great  advantages  in  intro- 
ducing at  first  a  government  in  which  the  administration, 
for  a  time,  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  an  independent 
executive.  As  to  the  new  Constitution,  he  was  contented  with 
the  assurances  as  to  full  consideration  and  fair-play  to  all  parties, 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he 
reserved  his  judgment  till  the  Government  could  give  them 
fuller  information.  As  to  Chinese  labour,  he  had  called  it  an 
experiment,  and  he  now  believed  it  was  a  success.     He  regretted 
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that  there  was  to  be  no  inquiry  by  a  Commission.  The  most 
hopeful  feature  of  the  debate  was  the  frank  admission  by  the 
Grovernment  that  more  time  was  needed  for  the  examination  of 
the  question. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  in  closing  the  debate  for  the  Govern- 
ment, denied  that  they  had  shifted  their  position  in  the  sHghtest 
degree  as  to  the  servile  character  of  Chinese  labour. 

South  African  afifairs  were  again  brought  up  in  the  Com- 
mons next  day  (Feb.  28),  when  a  lengthy  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Byles  (Salford,  N.)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Eobertson 
(Tyneside,  Northumberland).  It  demanded  the  recognition  by 
Great  Britain  of  her  imperial  responsibility  for  all  races  ex- 
cluded from  political  rights,  together  with  safeguards  for  immi- 
grants from  servile  conditions  of  labour,  and  a  guarantee  to  the 
native  populations  of  the  continuance  of  their  liberties.  This 
resolution  was  fully  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Colonial  Under-Secretary.  He  pro- 
mised that  all  cases  of  differentiation  between  the  treatment  of 
natives  and  of  Europeans  in  South  Africa  would  be  reserved  for 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
straining of  the  natives  to  labour  by  taxation.  He  traced  the 
native  unrest,  not  to  any  oppression  by  the  colonists,  but  to  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  South  African  War,  the  strange  and 
sinister  ''Ethiopian  movement,"  the  indecisive  warfare  in  Ger- 
man Africa,  and  the  hardening  against  the  native  races  charac- 
teristic of  the  regime  of  Lord  Milner,  whom  he  charged  with 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  natives  to  those  of  the  mine 
owners — an  attack  protested  against  by  Mr.  Wyndham. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  had  been  concluded  two  days 
before  (Feb.  26)  in  the  Commons.  An  amendment  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  (Denbighshire,  W,)  condemning  the  par- 
tition of  Bengal,  and  asking  for  consideration  for  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  Indian  people  for  a  larger  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  own  afifairs.  This  was  eventually  withdrawn, 
but  led  to  an  interesting  debate,  in  which  maiden  speeches 
were  delivered  by  six  new  members  with  personal  experience  of 
Indian  afifairs.  Mr.  John  Morley  {Montrose  Burghs),  the  Secre- 
tary for  India,  after  commenting  on  this  circumstance,  said  that 
it  had  been  almost  admitted  that  a  ground  was  afiforded  for  the 
partition  in  the  amount  of  work  that  fell  on  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  It  was  not  certain,  however,  that  partition  had 
been  the  best  solution,  and  the  opposition  to  it  had  been 
genuine.  But  it  was  now  settled.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
to  pass  judgment  on  Lord  Curzon's  administration.  Some 
found  its  energy  feverish  :  others  said  it  was  glorious.  History 
would  decide.  Recognising  fully  Lord  Curzon's  powers,  gifts, 
and  devotion  he  thought  that  for  the  present  India  should  be 
given  breathing  time.  Coming  to  the  last  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, he  should  adhere  to  the  principles  of  LiberaUsm,  but 
they  must  proceed  slowly.     OfiBcial  zeal  for  public  works  had 
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sometimes  been  excessive,  but  while  he  remained  at  the  India 
Office  there  would  be  no  discouragement  of  vigorous  promotion 
by  the  Indian  Government  of  works  likely  to  be  remunerative. 
The  lightening  of  taxation  was  the  master  key  of  the  situation 
in  India.  He  responded  with  full  conviction  to  the  appeal 
made  to  him  for  sympathy. 

Earl  Percy  defended  the  action  of  the  late  Government  in 
regard  to  the  partition  of  Bengal,  and  while  agreeing  generally 
in  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  further  powers  to  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  argued  why  the  process  must  be  slow. 

Another  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  W.  Evans-Gordon  {Step- 
f^y)i  regretting  the  absence  from  the  Speech  of  any  reference  to 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  contract  labour  during  trade  disputes 
was  met  with  a  reply  from  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  amend  the  Aliens  Act,  and  that  the  late 
Government  had  not  taken  the  opportunity  offered  them  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Crooks  {Woolwich)  announced  that  the  Labour 
party  intended  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
{Birminghamy  W.)  remarked  that  it  was  illogical  to  keep  out  alien 
labourers  while  admitting  alien  goods.  At  his  suggestion  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Another  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Stanley  Wilson  (Holder- 
nesSf  Yorks  E.R.),  calling  attention  to  the  erosion  of  the  coasts 
by  the  sea,  was  also  withdrawn  after  a  sympathetic  reply  from 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  who  remarked  that  the  Government  had, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  session,  been  asked  to  enter  on  addi- 
tional expenditure  to  the  amount  of  some  50,000,000/.  They 
had,  however,  decided  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  consider 
this  and  other  subjects,  including  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
and,  possibly,  afforestation. 

The  last  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Claude  Hay  (Hoxton, 
Shoreditoh),  complained  that  while  the  Speech  stated  that  the 
imports  and  exports  showed  a  steady  increase,  no  remedy  had 
been  proposed  by  Ministers  for  the  existing  misery  due  to 
unemployment.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Hay  attacked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  inconsistency  of  his 
present  actions  with  his  **  record."  Mr.  John  Burns  (Battersea), 
who  treated  the  personal  part  of  this  attack  with  contempt, 
remarked  that  the  electorate  seemed  to  have  shared  the  op- 
timism complained  of  in  the  Government.  He  deprecated 
exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  existing  distress,  which  was 
largely  traceable  to  the  South  African  War.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  deserved  thanks  for  attempting  to  quicken  the 
working  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act;  and,  as  to  the 
future,  the  unemployed  would  be  benefited  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  the  Small  Holdings  Committee,  the  Vagrancy 
Committee,  and  the  Commission  just  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  War  Secretary  had  also 
decided  as  an  experiment  to  train  twenty  Militia  battalions  in 
winter,  when  work  was  slackest.     He  thanked  the  House  for 
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the  opportunity  of  commending  to  it  views  which  he  had 
pressed  on  it  in  old  days  with  much  less  notice.  The  circum- 
stances were  more  congenial  now  than  when  he  stood  in  the 
dock  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Opposition  next  day  recovered  their  missing  leader. 
The  City  election,  which  had  been  vigorously  contested,  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  February  27.  In  view  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
alleged  ** surrender"  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  the  ''Valentine 
letters,"  the  seat  had  been  contested  by  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles, 
formerly  M.P.  for  King's  Lynn,  who  stood  as  an  independent 
Free  Trade  Unionist,  though  with  the  support  of  the  leaders  of 
the  City  Liberals.  However,  Mr.  Balfour  was  returned  by  15,474 
votes  against  4,134 — a  majority  which  caused  some  surprise  in 
view  of  the  alleged  aversion  in  influential  City  circles  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fiscal  scheme.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  was  prevented 
by  a  cold  from  being  present  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll. 

Supply  was  first  taken  by  the  new  House  on  Tuesday, 
February  28,  Mr.  Emmott  (Oldham)  becoming  Chairman  of 
Committees.  An  item  of  1,200Z.  for  the  expenses  of  the  Ee- 
distribution  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  Government 
(Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  195)  was  objected  to  by  some 
Liberal  members  on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  was  a 
mere  party  move  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  original 
scheme.  The  publication  of  the  Eeport  was  asked  for;  and 
was  promised  by  Mr.  Burns,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  provided  it  was  not  claimed  by  the  late  Ministers  as 
confidential.  At  the  evening  sitting,  a  resolution  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  complaining  of  the  ineffective  operation  of  the  Truck 
Act,  1896,  m  respect  of  fines  and  deduction  from  wages,  was 
accepted  with  a  trifling  limitation  by  the  Government  and  an 
assurance  from  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (Under-Secretary  for  Home 
Affairs)  that  legislation  was  contemplated  next  year. 

The  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  now  called  for  the 
attention  of  the  House.  An  informal  change  had  already  been 
necessitated  by  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  since 
Lord  Stanley  held  the  ofiice  in  1868.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
announced  on  February  26  that  some  adjustment  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  combine  his  official  with  his  Parliamentary 
duties  ;  that  he  would  always  attend  when  any  foreign  question 
was  under  discussion,  and  that  he  would  be  present  to  answer 
questions  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  leaving  the  task  on  Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays  to  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  Eunciman).  He  would  not  re- 
strict supplementary  questions,  but  must  ask  to  be  allowed  some 
discretion  in  answering  them.  Preparations  for  a  formal  and 
elaborate  change  were  made  by  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  Februarjr  38,     He  justified  the  motion  by  pointing  out  that 
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the  existing  rules  had  not  been  so  submitted  and  had  in  many 
cases  produced  extreme  inconvenience.  The  Government  would 
appoint  a  strong  representative  Committee  and  submit  to  it  a 
definite  scheme,  including  the  hours  of  sitting  and  adjournment, 
the  extension  and  modification  of  the  principle  of  devolution  to 
Committees,  and  the  setting  up  of  machinery  providing  for  the 
allocation  of  time  between  different  classes  of  measures  and 
rendering  unnecessary  the  existing  harsh  and  summary  applica- 
tion of  the  guillotine.  After  some  conversation  as  to  the  exist- 
ing rules  it  was  explained  by  Sir  H.  Fowler  that  the  House  would 
retain  full  power  to  deal  with  the  scheme  of  the  Government. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  J.  Bedmond  warned  the  House  that  no  reform 
of  procedure  would  enable  it  to  do,  as  at  present,  the  work  of 
four  local  legislatures  and  an  Imperial  assembly. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  was  issued  on  March  2(). 
It  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  that  since  Mr.  Balfour's 
reform  in  Procedure  (February,  1902  ;  Annual  Register,  1902, 
pp.  40  seq.,  56)  the  sittings  of  the  House  had  been  as  follows : 
On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  *'  double 
sittings "  from  2  to  7.30  p.m.,  and  from  9  p.m.  to  midnight, 
though  the  discussion  of  exempted  business  could  be  continued 
after  midnight  till  any  time,  and  unopposed  business  could  be 
taken  between  12  and  1  a.m.  ;  and  "  single  sittings  "  on  Fridays, 
from  noon  till  5.30  p.m.,  though  unopposed  business  could  be 
taken  after  5.30.  In  the  double  sittings  the  order  was  :  Prayers, 
2.0 ;  private  business  till  2.15,  at  which  hour,  if  unfinished,  it 
was  postponed  till  9 ;  questions,  2.15  to  2.55,  biit  urgent  ques- 
tions of  which  no  notice  had  been  given,  and  questions  as  to  the 
business  of  the  House,  might  be  asked  after  2.55 ;  then  public 
business.  Leave  to  move  the  adjournment  on  matters  '*  of 
urgent  public  importance  '*  had  to  be  applied  for  after  questions ; 
if  granted,  the  motion  was  made  at  9  p.m.  On  Fridays  there 
were  no  questions,  and  business  was  suspended  during  a  short 
interval  for  lunch. 

The  frequency  of  debates  on  South  African  matters  was  partly 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  the  Opposition  found  few  of  the  usual 
openings  elsewhere  in  public  affairs  for  attacks  on  the  Government. 
In  the  Navy  Estimates,  for  example  (issued  Feb.  28),  Ministers 
adhered  strictly  to  their  predecessors*  policy  (Annual  Register, 
1905,  p.  62  seq.)  as  emphasised  in  a  Blue-Book  issued  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  by  Lord  Cawdor,  the  successor  of  Lord  Selbome  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  usual  **  Memorandum  "  pre- 
fixed to  the  Estimates  stated  that  the  reductions  shown  had  been 
described  in  one  of  the  appendices  to  this  Blue-Book.  We 
may  note  also  that  the  Sea  Lords  were  the  same  as  under 
the  late  Government. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Estimates  showing  the 
increases  or  decreases  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
votes  for  the  previous  year  : — 
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1 

Ncl  EilliniiteK. 

lBOS-7. 

190M. 

Increase. 

Decr™«. 

Total 

Totri 

I.-Numbere. 

Numbsrs. 

Nambsn. 

Nnmbera. 

Nuinl»rs. 

A 

Total  Number  of  Offii^ere,  S»B- 
tiieii,  Boys,  Coiv<t  Gunrd  an-l 
Royal  iluiaea     -       -       - 

II.-EffectiT9  3Bmce8. 

139,000 

129,000 

— 

— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

and  Boya,  Cosst  Gnitrd  anil 

Royal  M«rin«      ■        -        - 

8,810.700 

6,67^000 

188,700 

2 

Victualling  »nd  Ciotliing  for  the 
KeAi^?   EUabliibmcuU     and 

a,os3,aoo 

2.256,600 

203,400 

3 

Services        .        .        -         ■ 

275,500 

277,500 

2,000 

4 

Uartial  Law       -        -         -         - 

14,700 

14.000 

700 

5 

Bduustioiial  aerriree 

]8,%600 

161,900 

3,700 

a 

Scieutiflc  Servkes       - 

8.5,100 

ag.Loi 

4,200 

7 

BoyJ  Naval  Reserves        - 

42(1,800 

42(1.61)0 

6^000 

8 

Sfctiool.— /'«™.»He; 

a.  407 .600 

2,768,800 

360,700 

Section  n.-MnU--id        - 

2,8^7,iiOO 

4.818,900 

1,989,700 

Bectiaa       111.  —  Contract 

Work- 

8,688,400 

-,827,800 

760,600 

g 

JTavBl  Armimenti.     -        -        - 

ii,B8fl,000 

2,986,000 

10 

Works,  Buildings  «nd   Repairs 
St  Home  and  Abroad    - 

1,954,500 

1,905.200 

49,300 

11 

Hi^fllUnMiu  ERedlvc  Servicex 

482,300 

464,000 

28,300 

12  \  Adraimlly  Offioe       ■        -       - 

351.500 

336,400 

15,100 

- 

Total  Effactive  Semtes  - 
lIl.-Noii-effertive  Services. 

29,408,800 

30,966.600 

1,002,300 

2,560,000 

13 

Hair-pay,  Reserved  and  Retintd 
Pay 

820,700 

800,900 

19,800 

11 

Naval    and    Marine    Penaionii, 
Gratuities       bdiI       Compas- 

3ioiiate  Allowances     - 

1.258,300 

1,233,900 

22,400 

IS 

Civil  Pensions  and  (iratalties    - 
ToUl   Nou-efr«ctive    Rw- 

383,700 

388,200 

— 

4,500 

vice»  ...        - 
Grand  Total     ■ 

2,460,700 

2,423,000 

42,200 

4,500 

31,869,500 
Net  de 

83,389,600 

1,014.600 

%m.m 

-     il,520 

000. 

The  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  (March  1)  was  eubsti- 
tuted  at  short  notice  tor  that  on  the  Liberal  fiscal  resolution, 
postpont^d  in  view  of  the  illness  o£  both  the  Opposition  leaders.. 
In  introducing  the  Estimates,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  {Dutulee  said  that  some  changes  had 
l>een  made  in  the  items.  The  item  tor  Rosyth  had  been  stnirk 
out,  but  merely  to  get  time  for  further  consideration  of  details, 
there  was  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  plan.  The  preHmin- 
ary  work  now  in  progress  would  go  on.  An  item  had  also  been 
added  for  certain  works  at  Portsnumth  Dockyard.  The  ship- 
building vote  would,  as  usual,  be  taken  later,  and  in  regard  to 
it  he  claimed  a  certain  amount  of  freedom.     The   new   naval 
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policy  adopted  by  the  late  Government  would  be  accepted  by 
its  successor,  but  "without  prejudice,"  and  subject  to  revision. 
The  proposal  of  the  non-specialisation  of  oflScers,  for  example 
[in  regard  to  which  the  Cawdor  memorandum  had  pronounced 
against  ultimate  specialisation] ,  would  not  become  operative  for 
three  years,  and  he  would  say  nothing  about  it  either  way. 
Dealing  with  the  cost  of  the  Navy,  he  gave  figures  showing  that 
the  actual  expenditure  was  now  not  less  than  36,000,000^.  as  com- 
pared with  42,000,000^.  two  years  ago.  The  Government  adopted 
the  view  of  their  predecessors  that  the  regime  of  borrowing  for 
naval  works  should  be  put  an  end  to,  but  it  was  not  decided 
whether  this  should  be  applied  to  works  already  in  progress  and 
inadequately  provided  for  by  loan.  He  then  stated  the  growth 
of  the  expenditure  borne  on  the  Estimates  in  the  past  ten  years. 
In  1895-6  the  figure  was  20,700,000Z.  ;  in  1904-5,  38,327,000Z. ; 
in  1905-6,  35,000,000/.  The  Estimates  for  1906-7  showed  a 
reduction  of  1,520,000Z.  The  credit  of  this  was  due  to  the  late 
Government.  He  next  submitted  a  statement  showing  the 
amounts  set  apart  for  new  construction  since  1895-6.  In  that 
year  it  was  5,393,000Z. ;  in  1901-2,  after  some  fluctuations,  it 
was  9,000,000Z. ;  in  1904-5,  it  was  11,654,000Z. ;  and  in  1905-6 
it  dropped  to  9,500,000Z.  This  year  it  was  about  9,250,000Z., 
and  he  was  afraid  it  would  remain  at  about  that  figure.  As- 
suming that  it  did  so,  and  that  the  works  vote  in  1907-8  did  not 
greatly  exceed  the  provision  for  1906-7,  he  calculated  that  in 
1907  the  Naval  Estimates  would  amount  to  34,240,000Z.,  and  in 
subsequent  years  to  more  than  35,000,000Z.  He  did  not  wish  to 
challenge  this  expenditure,  but  he  thought  the  House  and  the 
country  ought  to  know  what  it  was.  In  1894  the  world's  naval 
burden,  omitting  that  of  Japan,  had  been  48,500,000Z.  sterling ; 
in  1899  it  had  risen  to  68,500,000Z. ;  the  Hague  Conference  had 
then  been  summoned,  mainly  to  effect  a  reduction ;  but  since 
then  it  had  risen  to  101,500,000Z.  He  closed  by  quoting  from 
the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Albert  Hall  the  passage 
declaring  that  the  growth  of  huge  armaments  was  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  urging  this  nation  to  place  itself  at 
the  head  of  a  League  of  Peace. 

Mr.  Lee  {Fareham,  Hants),  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  preceding  Ministry,  approved  of  the  course  taken  as  to 
Eosyth  and  Portsmouth,  and  explained  that  the  late  Govem- 
;iient  held,  and  had  carried  out,  the  doctrine  that  the  country 
needed  an  invincible  Navy.  The  expenditure  the  House  was 
asked  to  sanction  was  accounted  for  by  the  practical  lessons  of 
the  Eusso-Japanese  War.  Our  Navy  was  now  stronger,  more 
eflBcient,  better  manned  and  better  prepared  for  instant  service 
than  it  had  been  for  a  century.  Every  one  would  favour  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  if  practicable,  but  the  proposal  should 
not  come  from  this  country,  which  depended  on  its  naval  supre- 
macy for  existence.  In  adopting  the  new  naval  policy  the 
Government  might  depend  on  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
the  Opposition. 
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In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Mr.  Bellajrs  {King's  Lynn)  pro- 
tested against  the  idea  of  putting  our  maritime  policy  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  foreigners,  and  condemned  the  new 
scheme  of  training  of  officers  attributed  to  Sir  John  Fisher.  On 
the  other  hand,  Captain  Hervey  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  defended 
it,  and  Mr.  Benn  protested  against  the  policy,  which  he  imputed 
to  the  Admiralty,  of  making  the  dockyards  secondary  to  private 
firms.  A  Labour  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Jenkins  (Chatham) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Summerbell  {Sunderland) y  declaring  that 
the  Government  should  pay  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages  in 
the  dockyard  and  allow  negotiation  between  the  heads  of 
departments  and  the  workmen's  accredited  representatives, 
was  sympathetically  received  and  substantially  accepted  by  Mr. 
Bobertson  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Its  purpose  having 
been  thus  attained,  it  was  formally  negatived. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee,  and  the  votes  for 
the  personnel  and  for  wages  were  agreed  to.  At  the  request  of 
the  Opposition,  the  other  votes  were  deferred.  In  the  resumed 
debate  on  March  7,  the  vote  of  1,954,000^.  for  works  and  repairs 
gave  rise  to  a  miscellaneous  discussion.  Mr.  Lambert  (South 
Molton,  Devon\  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  gave  information  on 
a  number  of  points  and  mentioned  that  contractors  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  local  trade  union  wage.  Mr.  Lee  {Fareham, 
Hants)  deprecated  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  station  at 
Bosyth  ;  Mr.  Bellairs  (Kings  Lynn)  combated  the  theory  that  the 
place  had  a  strategic  value  ;  Mr.  Cremer  (Haggerston,  Shoreditch) 
protested  against  its  maintenance,  and  Mr.  Lambert  in  his 
reply  emphasised  the  need  for  deliberation  on  the  subject. 
Originally  (he  said)  an  expenditure  of  8,000,000/.  to  10,000,000Z. 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  late  Government.  Subsequently 
there  was  a  reduction  to  2,500,000Z.  This  showed  that  further 
consideration  was  desirable. 

The  **  new  naval  policy"  had  also  been  dealt  with  on 
March  6  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Brassey,  who  called 
attention  to  the  statement  embodying  it  issued  by  Earl  Cawdor 
in  November,  1905,  spoke  of  it  favourably  on  the  whole ;  but 
wished  that  the  Admiralty  would  further  encourage  the  study 
of  foreign  languages,  not  at  Dartmouth  where  there  was  no 
time,  but  afterwards.  He  commended  on  the  whole  the  new 
scheme  of  naval  education.  He  was  not  sure  that  '*  obsolete  " 
ships  had  not  been  prematurely  condemned.  He  urged  greater 
liberality  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  higher  classes  of  officials,  and 
advised  that  for  scouting  purposes  we  should  look  to  a  subsidised 
mercantile  marine.  As  to  the  Colonies,  our  true  policy  was  to 
encourage  the  Colonial  Governments  to  organise  naval  forces 
for  local  defence.  The  Earl  of  Glasgow  dealt  with  the  new 
system  of  the  education  of  officers,  expressing  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  principle  of  interchangeability,  and  asking  for  the  Eeport  of 
the  Committee  presided  over  by  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
which,  as  stated  in  Lord  Cawdor's  memorandum,  had  declared 
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that  the  speciaHsaticui  of  officers  in  the  diflferent  branches  of  the 
service  would  not  need  to  be  permanent.  Lord  Goschen  ex- 
pressed himself  still  more  strongly  against  this  part  of  the  policy, 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  all  the  necessary  knowledge  for  the  three 
branches  of  the  service  could  be  acquired  in  a  few  years,  and 
condemning  the  plan  as  specially  hard  on  the  Marines.  While 
approving  generally  of  the  other  reforms,  he  expressed  some 
doubt,  and  asked  for  further  information  as  to  the  introduction 
of  short  service.  Earl  Cawdor,  the  late  First  Lord,  remarked 
that  the  removal  of  obsolete  ships  had  enabled  us  to  maintain 
sixteen  more  fighting  ships  in  full  commission  and  154  more 
ships  in  partial  commission,  as  well  as  saving  1,292,000/.  worth 
of  repairs.  In  getting  rid  of  intermediate  armament  other 
nations  had  imitated  us.  The  system  of  interchangeability  of 
officers  had  much  support  among  senior  naval  officers,  and 
would  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  efficiency.  The  officer  who 
absolutely  controlled  the  propelling  power  of  the  ship  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  rank.  As  to  the 
Marines,  there  was  no  long-continued  association  at  present 
between  officers  and  men.  Engineers  need  not  have  the  train- 
ing of  skilled  workmen,  and  their  training  for  executive  duties 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  gunnery  and  torpedo  lieutenants, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  had  risen  to  command  battleships. 
The  proposals  were  the  outcome  of  long  thought  and  considera- 
tion, and  he  believed  they  would  increase  naval  strength  and 
efficiency. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  said  that 
he  appreciated  the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  him  in  his  present  office,  to  which  he  came  under  some- 
what startling  and  unusual  circumstances.  The  Navy  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  had  been  undergoing  a  great  revolution, 
and  when  he  went  to  the  Admiralty  he  found  that  the  existing 
system  with  regard  to  officers  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  proposed  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  He  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  said  that  after  a 
time  experience  showed  that  the  boys  were  speciahsing  in,  for 
instance,  gunnery  and  torpedo  practice.  He  had  no  objection 
to  produce  the  report  asked  for.  With  reference  to  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  object  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  the  force 
would  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  their  training  being 
carried  out  under  war  conditions.  Only  a  few  men  had  been 
enlisted  as  yet  for  short  service,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  a  modern  ship  of  war  which  they  could  do.  There  was 
no  intention  of  applying  short  service  to  the  higher  rating  class, 
for  the  men  on  whom  they  must  depend  were  those  of  long 
service.  He  should  endeavour  to  make  their  naval  policy  pro- 
gressive and  not  aggressive,  and  he  should  consider  the  views  of 
naval  experts  fully. 

The  Government,  meanwhile,  was  showing  itself  generally 
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responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  its  supporters  in 
home  affairs.  Thus  deputations  of  miners,  mine-owners,  and 
ship-owners  advocating  a  repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  coal 
received  a  sympathetic  reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  February  21 ;  and  though  a  deputation  to  the  same 
Minister  from  the  confectionery  trades  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  sugar  duty  was  sent  away  next  day  unsatisfied,  Mr. 
Asquith  indicated  that  the  obstacle  was  purely  financial.  Sym- 
pathetic replies  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  dockyard  labour 
and  '*  sweating  "  in  Army  supplies  were  also  given  on  February 
22  by  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  Mr.  Haldane,  and  a  regular  dis- 
cussion foreshadowed  between  a  sub-committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  officials  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admir- 
alty. A  few  days  later  a  large  deputation  of  municipal  and 
other  rating  authorities  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
advocate  the  taxation  of  site  values,  and  was  assured  of  the 
sympathy  and  the  eventual  action  of  the  Government.  It  may 
here  be  noted  also  that  a  number  of  Departmental  Committees, 
Select  Committees,  and  Royal  Commissions  were  appointed 
during  the  session,  not  to  shelve  questions,  but  to  gather 
material  for  future  legislation.  A  list  will  be  found  on  a  later 
page. 

The  general  interest  in  domestic  and  social  questions  was 
.  well  illustrated  by  the  debate  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  on 
Monday,  March  5.  Complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Trevelyan 
(Elland,  Yorkshire  W,B.)  and  other  members  that  under  the 
new  Aliens  Act  political  refugees  were  being  excluded  by  the 
Immigration  Boards.  It  was  alleged  that  these  bodies  had 
exhibited  prejudice,  and  suggested  that  their  meetings  should 
be  public.  Sir  William  Evans-Gordon  (Stepney,  Tower  Hamlets) 
treated  the  complaints  made  as  part  of  an  organised  campaign 
against  the  Act,  while  Mr.  Maddison  (Burnley)  described  that 
measure  as  a  fraudulent  piece  of  legislation,  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean)  declared  that  the  French  and  Belgian 
Governments  had  protested  against  it.  In  reply,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone demurred  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Home  Office  regula- 
tions were  not  fair.  The  task  of  the  immigration  officers  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  for  aliens,  he  feared,  were  being  taught 
tricks  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  to  evade  the  Act.  His 
powers  under  the  Act  were  limited,  and  the  Immigration 
Boards  were  sovereign  as  far  as  their  own  acts  were  con- 
cerned. In  regard  to  crime  the  operation  of  the  Act  was 
satisfactory,  and  it  had  already  enabled  the  authorities  to  rid 
the  country  of  many  notorious  pests.  He  was  considering 
carefully  how  to  prevent  cases  of  hardship,  and  he  had  decided 
that  documents  should  be  displayed  in  all  immigration  ports 
setting  forth  in  every  language  that  an  alien  refused  admission 
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that  the  speciaUsaticui  of  officers  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  would  not  need  to  be  permanent.  Lord  Goschen  ex- 
pressed himself  still  more  strongly  against  this  part  of  the  policy, 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  all  the  necessary  knowledge  for  the  three 
branches  of  the  service  could  be  acquired  in  a  few  years,  and 
condemning  the  plan  as  specially  hard  on  the  Marines.  While 
approving  generally  of  the  other  reforms,  he  expressed  some 
doubt,  and  asked  for  further  information  as  to  the  introduction 
of  short  service.  Earl  Cawdor,  the  late  First  Lord,  remarked 
that  the  removal  of  obsolete  ships  had  enabled  us  to  maintain 
sixteen  more  fighting  ships  in  full  commission  and  154  more 
ships  in  partial  commission,  as  well  as  saving  1,292,000Z.  worth 
of  repairs.  In  getting  rid  of  intermediate  armament  other 
nations  had  imitated  us.  The  system  of  interchangeability  of 
officers  had  much  support  among  senior  naval  officers,  and 
would  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  efficiency.  The  officer  who 
absolutely  controlled  the  propelling  power  of  the  ship  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  rank.  As  to  the 
Marines,  there  was  no  long-continued  association  at  present 
between  officers  and  men.  Engineers  need  not  have  the  train- 
ing of  skilled  workmen,  and  their  training  for  executive  duties 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  gunnery  and  torpedo  lieutenants, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  had  risen  to  command  battleships. 
The  proposals  were  the  outcome  of  long  thought  and  considera- 
tion, and  he  believed  they  would  increase  naval  strength  and 
efficiency. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  said  that 
he  appreciated  the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  him  in  his  present  office,  to  which  he  came  under  some- 
what startling  and  unusual  circumstances.  The  Navy  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  had  been  undergoing  a  great  revolution, 
and  when  he  went  to  the  Admiralty  he  found  that  the  existing 
system  with  regard  to  officers  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  proposed  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  He  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  said  that  after  a 
time  experience  showed  that  the  boys  were  specialising  in,  for 
instance,  gunnery  and  torpedo  practice.  He  had  no  objection 
to  produce  the  report  asked  for.  With  reference  to  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  object  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  the  force 
would  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  their  training  being 
carried  out  under  war  conditions.  Only  a  few  men  had  been 
enlisted  as  yet  for  short  service,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  a  modern  ship  of  war  which  they  could  do.  There  was 
no  intention  of  applying  short  service  to  the  higher  rating  class, 
for  the  men  on  whom  they  must  depend  were  those  of  long 
service.  He  should  endeavour  to  make  their  naval  policy  pro- 
gressive and  not  aggressive,  and  he  should  consider  the  views  of 
naval  experts  fully. 

The  Government,  meanwhile,  was  showing  itself  generally 
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responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  its  supporters  in 
home  affairs.  Thus  deputations  of  miners,  mine-owners,  and 
ship-owners  advocating  a  repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  coal 
received  a  sympathetic  reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  February  21 ;  and  though  a  deputation  to  the  same 
Minister  from  the  confectionery  trades  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  sugar  duty  was  sent  away  next  day  unsatisfied,  Mr. 
Asquith  indicated  that  the  obstacle  was  purely  financial.  Sym- 
pathetic replies  to  the  ParHamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  dockyard  labour 
and  '*  sweating  "  in  Army  supplies  were  also  given  on  February 
22  by  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  Mr.  Haldane,  and  a  regular  dis- 
cussion foreshadowed  between  a  sub-committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  officials  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admir- 
alty. A  few  days  later  a  large  deputation  of  municipal  and 
other  rating  authorities  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
advocate  the  taxation  of  site  values,  and  was  assured  of  the 
sympathy  and  the  eventual  action  of  the  Government.  It  may 
here  be  noted  also  that  a  number  of  Departmental  Committees, 
Select  Committees,  and  Eoyal  Commissions  were  appointed 
during  the  session,  not  to  shelve  questions,  but  to  gather 
material  for  future  legislation.     A  list  will  be  found  on  a  later 

The  general  interest  in  domestic  and  social  questions  was 
.  well  illustrated  by  the  debate  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  on 
Monday,  March  5.  Complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Trevelyan 
{Elland,  Yorkshire  W.B.)  and  other  members  that  under  the 
new  Aliens  Act  political  refugees  were  being  excluded  by  the 
Immigi-ation  Boards.  It  was  alleged  that  these  bodies  had 
exhibited  prejudice,  and  suggested  that  their  meetings  should 
be  public.  Sir  William  Evans-Gordon  (Stepney,  Tower  Hamlets) 
treated  the  complaints  made  as  part  of  an  organised  campaign 
against  the  Act,  while  Mr.  Maddison  (Burnley)  described  that 
measure  as  a  fraudulent  piece  of  legislation,  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean)  declared  that  the  French  and  Belgian 
Governments  had  protested  against  it.  In  reply,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone demurred  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Home  Office  regula- 
tions were  not  fair.  The  task  of  the  immigration  officers  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  for  aliens,  he  feared,  were  being  taught 
tricks  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  to  evade  the  Act.  His 
powers  under  the  Act  were  limited,  and  the  Immigration 
Boards  were  sovereign  as  far  as  their  own  acts  were  con- 
cerned. In  regard  to  crime  the  operation  of  the  Act  was 
satisfactory,  and  it  had  already  enabled  the  authorities  to  rid 
the  country  of  many  notorious  pests.  He  was  considering 
carefully  how  to  prevent  cases  of  hardship,  and  he  had  decided 
that  documents  should  be  displayed  in  all  immigration  ports 
setting  forth  in  every  language  that  an  alien  refused  admission 
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had  a  right  of  appeal.  He  was  inclined  to  favour  the  admission 
of  reporters  to  the  sittings  of  the  Immigration  Boards.  The 
traditions  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  question  of  asylum  for 
political  refugees  should  be  fully  maintained.  He  had  under 
consideration  the  expediency  of  appointing  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Inamigration  Boards.  [These  measures  ex- 
cited hostile  criticism  in  the  Lords  (March  22)  and  in  the 
Commons  (March  14),  but  without  effect.] 

In  a  general  reply,  dealing  with  other  points  raised  in  the 
debate,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  should  be  glad  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  inspection  of  conventual  laundries.  The  exclu- 
sion of  dogs  from  liability  to  vivisection  could  not  be  effected 
without  legislation.  He  would  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  that 
another  Commission  of  inquiry  into  vivisection  should  be  ap- 
pointed. In  some  references  to  the  Beck  case  (Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1904,  p.  223),  he  said  that  the  staff  of  the  Home  OflBce 
needed  strengthening.  The  creation  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

In  regard  to  the  Sugar  Convention,  Sir  E.  Grey,  answering 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Paul  and  Lord  Balcarres,  agreed  that  when  a 
decision  was  come  to  as  to  its  continuance  or  renunciation,  that 
decision  should  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  he 
pointed  out,  the  operation  of  the  Convention  was  in  itself 
an  element  of  uncertainty  ;  for  at  any  moment  the  producing 
countries  might  so  use  their  preponderance  under  it  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  Great  Britain,  the  consuming  country,  to  re- 
consider her  position.  But  under  the  existing  arrangements  we 
could  not  withdraw  before  1908,  or  without  notice.  After  a 
vindication  of  the  Consular  service,  he  said  he  sympathised  With 
the  request  which  had  been  made  that  statistics  as  to  Irish 
exports  and  imports  should  be  presented  separately  ;  but  before 
this  could  be  done  the  aid  of  foreign  countries  would  have  to  be 
secured.  If  a  distinguishing  trade-mark  for  Ireland  were  intro- 
duced, the  change  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  decision  here  announced  with  regard  to  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention was  challenged  three  weeks  later  (March  27)  by  a 
motion  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  introduced 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott  (Ashton-under-Lyrie).  It  was  met  how- 
ever by  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  John  Dickson-Poyndet 
{Chippenham^  Wilts)  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  announce  our 
future  action  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Convention  was  bind- 
ing for  five  years,  and  that  twelve  months'  notice  of  withdrawal 
was  required  to  be  given  in  September,  1907.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
replied  in  the  sense  of  the  amendment,  but  attacking  the  policy 
of  the  Sugar  Convention  ;  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn  after 
a  defence  of  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  strong  tendency  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  towards 
social  reform  on  **  advanced  "  lines  was  exhibited  on  Friday, 
March  2,  in  the  debate  on  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W. 
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T.  Wilson  {Westho2ighton,  Lancashire^  S.E.)^  a  Labour  member, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  directed  local  education 
authorities  to  provide  food  for  any  children  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  who  might  be  unable  through  want  of  food 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  education  offered  ;  it  also  proposed 
to  sanction  the  provision  of  food  for  other  children  and  enabled 
the  authorities  to  recover  the  cost  from  parents  or  guardians. 
The  provision  of  food  was  not  to  be  deemed  parochial  relief. 
The  Bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  as  lessening 
parental  responsibility  and  tending  to  lower  wages,  but  his 
amendment  to  that  effect  found  no  seconder.  The  measure  was 
criticised,  however,  from  various  points  of  view,  both  by  sup^ 
porters  and  opponents.  Sir  Henry  Craik  {Glasgow  University) 
objecting  that  it  dealt  with  only  that  small  part  of  the  evils 
affecting  the  health  of  the  children  which  was  most  open  to 
voluntary  effort,  and  that  the  provision  of  food  for  children  other 
than  those  underfed  abolished  the  distinction  between  parents 
who  did  their  duty  and  parents  who  did  not.  Sir  William  An- 
son {Oxford  University)  laid  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
the  children  deserving  assistance,  urging  that  the  task  should 
be  entrusted  to  relief  committees  or  other  voluntary  agencies, 
and  feared  that  local  authorities  would  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  providing  meals  for  all  children.  He  preferred,  as  under  a 
Bill  of  1905,  that  local  education  authorities  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  necessitous  cases 
as  they  arose.  Mr.  Birrell  {Bristol ^  E.),  in  assenting  to  the 
second  reading  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  thought  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  local  authorities  to  try  the  experiment  of 
feeding  children  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  cantines  scolaires  of 
Paris  all  children  were  entitled  to  meals,  only  the  necessitous 
getting  them  free.  The  details  could  be  considered  by  the  Select 
Committee.  Charity  was  apt  to  be  fitful,  sporadic  and  in- 
adequate, but  he  hoped  local  authorities  would  try  to  utilise 
voluntary  agencies.  Mr.  Burns  (Battersea)  explained  that  the 
reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  intended  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  charitable  agencies  to  state  their  opinions, 
and  that  if  necessary  special  facilities  for  its  passing  would  be 
given. 

On  March  6  a  fresh  indication  of  the  tendencies  of  the  new 
House  was  given  by  the  general  approval  which  greeted  a 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Eowlands  {Dartford,  Kent)  to  the  effect 
that  the  returning  officers'  expenses  and  all  official  charges 
connected  with  elections  should  be  placed  on  public  funds,  and 
that  a  material  reduction'  was  possible  in  the  scale  of  charges 
sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1895.  The  mover  estimated  the  bur- 
den thrown  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  the  rates  at  about 
200,000/.  The  Attorney-General  assured  the  House  of  the 
practical  sympathy  of  the  Government.  The  burden  should 
be  primarily  local,  but  there  might  be  Imperial  grants  in  aid. 
The  Government,  however,  could   not  add  to  the  number  of 
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the  Bills  promised  this  year,  and  a  general  election  was  unlikely 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  same  democratic  tendency  was  manifested  more  strongly 
in  the  acceptance  next  day  (March  7)  of  a  resolution  declaring 
that  every  member  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  of 
SOOl.  per  annum,  so  as  to  allow  the  constituencies  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  representatives.    Mr.  Lever  (Wirral,  Cheshire), 
who  moved  it,  estimated  the  cost  at  200,000i.  annually;  Mr. 
Vivian,  its   seconder,  argued   that  its   adoption   would    check 
sectional   representation,   as  the  poorest  members,  who  were 
paid   from   sources   other  than   Government   funds,  naturally 
tended   to  regard  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  those 
who  paid  them.     Sir  Henry  Kimber  (Wandsworth),  reminding 
the  House  that  no  trustee  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
his  trust,  moved  an  amendment,  representing  that  the  House, 
as  the  custodian  and  protector  of  the   public  purse,  had  no 
power  to  appropriate  the  taxpayers'  money  to  the  personal  use 
and  benefit  of  its  members.     Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  (Aston  Manor), 
who  seconded  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  (Durham, 
N,)  from  the  Liberal  side,  argued  that  Labour  representation 
could  be  adequately  assured   otherwise.     Sir   Edward   Clarke 
(City  of  London)  drew  attention  to  the  large  demands  which  the 
Ministerialists,  professedly  the  advocates  of  retrenchment,  were 
making  on  the  public  purse.     It  would  hardly  be  decent  to  pay 
members  of  Parliament  and  to  leave  county  and  borough  coun- 
cillors, guardians,  and  magistrates  unpaid.     The  change  pro- 
posed would  endow  the  Nationalists  with  24,000Z.  a  year.     Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  after  remarking  that  payment  of 
members  in  the  Colonies  did  not   involve  a  breach  of  trust, 
declared  that  the  Government  were  in  complete  accord  with 
the  principle  of  the  resolution,  but,  as  in  1893  and  1895,  when 
the  demand  had  also  been  made,  there  were  no  funds  to  carry 
it  out.    The  impediment  of  want  of  money  was  more  serious  now 
than  formerly,  ov^ing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment.    He  believed  that  if  members  were   paid   a  moderate 
allowance  a   genuine  representation   of  the  people  would   be 
secured,  and  he  questioned  whether  this  was  the  case  under 
the  existing  system,  which  inverted  the  true  relation  between 
the  member  and  his  constituency.     It  was  the  member,  not 
the    constituency,   who    conferred   a   favour.      Mr.    Redmond 
(Waterford)  said  that  the  Nationalists  would  support  the  motion 
in  the  interest  of  the  democracy,  but  were  content  to  be  sup- 
ported by  their  own  countrymen,  and  would  forego  the  benefit 
of  the  change  if  made. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  863  to  110,  and  the  reso- 
lution carried  by  343  to  110. 

A  third  debate  showing  the  trend  of  policy  favoured  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  Government  was  that  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  on  March  9.  The  Bill  was 
introduced  by  a  new    member,    Mr.    Agar-Eobartes    (Bodmin, 
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Cornwall)  in  a  maiden  speech.  He  described  it  as  extending, 
cheapening,  and  simplifying  the  law  of  compensation  for 
tenants'  improvements.  It  gave  a  tenant,  on  the  determina- 
tion of  his  tenancy,  a  right  to  claim  compensation  for  additions 
to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  holding,  and  abolished  the  con- 
dition requiring  that  the  landlord's  consent  should  be  obtained 
before  buildings  were  repaired,  permanent  pasture  laid  down, 
or  orchards  planted.  A  claim  to  compensation  was  to  be  con- 
ferred for  damage  to  crops  by  game,  which  the  tenants  had  not 
the  lawful  right  to  kill,  and  unreasonable  disturbance  was  also 
to  be  ground  for  claiming  compensation.  This  would  give 
tenants  reasonable  security  against  arbitrary  dismissals  on 
account  of  political  or  religious  disputes  with  their  landlords. 
It  would  also  deter  landlords  from  raising  rents  on  their 
tenants'  improvements.  The  Bill  proposed  to  effect  other 
amendments  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  was  di- 
rected, he  affirmed,  not  against  good  landlords,  but  against 
the  bad. 

The  Bill  was  generally  supported  on  the  Liberal  side,  and 
opposed  by  Unionists,  among  them  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S.),  as 
tending  to  introduce  dual  ownership,  though  that  view  was 
repudiated  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  (Somerset,  S.),  who  accepted  the 
Bill  in  principle,  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Captain  Sin- 
clair, the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  regarded  the  Bill  as  a  logical 
result  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1900,  and  the  Liberal 
successes  in  the  counties  as  a  sign  that  the  agricultural  interest 
looked  to  other  remedies  than  Protection.  An  amendment  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  332  votes  to  77,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade. 

A  noteworthy  debate  on  another  social  question  took  place 
on  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  motion  of  Lord 
Avebury,  aifirming  that  the  Sunday  opening  of  shops  demanded 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  After  a  speech  from 
the  Primate,  Lord  Tweedmouth  accepted  the  motion,  which 
was  referred  at  his  instance  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses,  which  brought  up  its  report  on  July  19. 

A  week  later,  on  Wednesday,  March  16,  the  views  of  the 
Ministry  as  to  one  much-canvassed  measure  of  social  reform 
were  elicited.  Mr.  O'Grady  (Leeds,  E.)  moved  and  Mr,  Grove 
{North  Hants,  S.)  seconded  a  resolution  asking  for  the  provision 
of  old  age  pensions  from  public  funds.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  expressing  his  complete  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  reform,  intimated  that  he  could  not  now  provide  the 
necessary  funds ;  but  he  held  out  hopes  of  gi'eat  r^uctions  in 
public  expenditure,  especially  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  a 
readjustment  of  taxation.  In  the  matter  of  expenditure,  how- 
ever, the  House  of  Commons  itself  was  the  chief  offender.  It 
had  been  invited  to  sanction  the  franking  of  members*  letters,  it 
had  approved  of  the  provision  of  free  meals  for  underfed  school 
children,  of  placing   returning  officers'  charges  on  the  public 
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the  Bills  promised  this  year,  and  a  general  election  was  unlikely 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  same  democratic  tendency  was  manifested  more  strongly 
in  the  acceptance  next  day  (March  7)  of  a  resolution  declaring 
that  every  member  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  of 
3001.  per  annum,  so  as  to  allow  the  constituencies  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  representatives.  Mr.  Lever  (Wirraly  Cheshire), 
who  moved  it,  estimated  the  cost  at  200,000Z.  annually;  Mr. 
Vivian,  its  seconder,  argued  that  its  adoption  would  check 
sectional  representation,  as  the  poorest  members,  who  were 
paid  from  sources  other  than  Government  funds,  naturally 
tended  to  regard  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  those 
who  paid  them.  Sir  Henry  Kimber  (Wandsworth),  reminding 
the  House  that  no  trustee  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
his  trust,  moved  an  amendment,  representing  that  the  House, 
as  the  custodian  and  protector  of  the  public  purse,  had  no 
power  to  appropriate  the  taxpayers'  money  to  the  personal  use 
and  benefit  of  its  members.  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  (Aston  Manor), 
who  seconded  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  (Durham, 
N.)  from  the  Liberal  side,  argued  that  Labour  representation 
could  be  adequately  assured  otherwise.  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
(City  of  London)  drew  attention  to  the  large  demands  which  the 
Ministerialists,  professedly  the  advocates  of  retrenchment,  were 
making  on  the  public  purse.  It  would  hardly  be  decent  to  pay 
members  of  Parliament  and  to  leave  county  and  borough  coun- 
cillors, guardians,  and  magistrates  unpaid.  The  change  pro- 
posed would  endow  the  Nationalists  with  24,000Z.  a  year.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  after  remarking  that  payment  of 
members  in  the  Colonies  did  not  involve  a  breach  of  trust, 
declared  that  the  Government  were  in  complete  accord  with 
the  principle  of  the  resolution,  but,  as  in  1893  and  1895,  when 
the  demand  had  also  been  made,  there  were  no  funds  to  carry 
it  out.  The  impediment  of  want  of  money  was  more  serious  now 
than  formerly,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. He  beheved  that  if  members  were  paid  a  moderate 
allowance  a  genuine  representation  of  the  people  would  be 
secured,  and  he  questioned  whether  this  was  the  case  under 
the  existing  system,  which  inverted  the  true  relation  between 
the  member  and  his  constituency.  It  was  the  member,  not 
the  constituency,  who  conferred  a  favour.  Mr.  Kedmond 
(Waterford)  said  that  the  Nationalists  would  support  the  motion 
in  the  interest  of  the  democracy,  but  were  content  to  be  sup- 
ported by  their  own  countrymen,  and  would  forego  the  benefit 
of  the  change  if  made. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  363  to  110,  and  the  reso- 
lution carried  by  343  to  110. 

A  third  debate  showing  the  trend  of  policy  favoured  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  Government  w^as  that  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  on  March  9.  The  Bill  was 
introduced  by  a  new    member,    Mr.    Agar-Eobartes    (Bodmin, 
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Cornwall)  in  a  maiden  speech.  He  described  it  as  extending, 
cheapening,  and  simplifying  the  law  of  compensation  for 
tenants'  improvements.  It  gave  a  tenant,  on  the  determina- 
tion of  his  tenancy,  a  right  to  claim  compensation  for  additions 
to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  holding,  and  abolished  the  con- 
dition requiring  that  the  landlord's  consent  should  be  obtained 
before  buildings  were  repaired,  permanent  pasture  laid  down, 
or  orchards  planted.  A  claim  to  compensation  was  to  be  con- 
ferred for  damage  to  crops  by  game,  which  the  tenants  had  not 
the  lawful  right  to  kill,  and  unreasonable  disturbance  was  also 
to  be  ground  for  claiming  compensation.  This  would  give 
tenants  reasonable  security  against  arbitrary  dismissals  on 
account  of  political  or  religious  disputes  with  their  landlords. 
It  would  also  deter  landlords  from  raising  rents  on  their 
tenants'  improvements.  The  Bill  proposed  to  effect  other 
amendments  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  was  di- 
rected, he  afl&rmed,  not  against  good  landlords,  but  against 
the  bad. 

The  Bill  was  generally  supported  on  the  Liberal  side,  and 
opposed  by  Unionists,  among  them  Mr.  Long  {Duhlin,  S,),  as 
tending  to  introduce  dual  ownership,  though  that  view  was 
repudiated  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  (Somerset,  S.),  who  accepted  the 
Bill  in  principle,  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Captain  Sin- 
clair, the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  regarded  the  Bill  as  a  logical 
result  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1900,  and  the  Liberal 
successes  in  the  counties  as  a  sign  that  the  agricultural  interest 
looked  to  other  remedies  than  Protection.  An  amendment  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  332  votes  to  77,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade. 

A  noteworthy  debate  on  another  social  question  took  place 
on  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  motion  of  Lord 
Avebury,  affirming  that  the  Sunday  opening  of  shops  demanded 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  After  a  speech  from 
the  Primate,  Lord  Tweedmouth  accepted  the  motion,  which 
was  referred  at  his  instance  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses,  which  brought  up  its  report  on  July  19. 

A  week  later,  on  Wednesday,  March  16,  the  views  of  the 
Ministry  as  to  one  much-canvassed  measure  of  social  reform 
were  elicited.  Mr.  O'Grady  (Leeds,  E.)  moved  and  Mr.  Grove 
(North  Hants,  S.)  seconded  a  resolution  asking  for  the  provision 
of  old  age  pensions  from  public  funds.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  expressing  his  complete  sympathy  vdth  the 
proposed  reform,  intimated  that  he  could  not  now  provide  the 
necessary  funds  ;  but  he  held  out  hopes  of  great  reductions  in 
public  expenditure,  especially  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  a 
readjustment  of  taxation.  In  the  matter  of  expenditure,  how- 
ever, the  House  of  Commons  itself  was  the  chief  offender.  It 
had  been  invited  to  sanction  the  franking  of  members'  letters,  it 
had  approved  of  the  provision  of  free  meals  for  underfed  school 
children,  of  placing   returning  officers'  charges  on  the  public 
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funds,  and  of  payment  of  members  of  Parliament.  That  repre- 
sented a  week's  work  of  a  House  pledged  to  economy.  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  asked  whether  the  Government  had  any  scheme 
in  their  minds,  and  whether  individuals  would  have  to  contri- 
bute in  advance  to  the  cost  of  their  own  pensions.  After  other 
speeches,  all  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  aim  of  the  motion, 
Mr.  Bums  sketched  the  lines  upon  which  he  thought  a  scheme 
might  be  framed.  In  his  judgment,  perhaps  the  best,  simplest, 
and  fairest  scheme  would  be  one  under  which  every  one  would 
receive  5s.  a  week  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  If  a  cheaper 
scheme  were  desired,  it  would  be  possible  to  exclude  men  in 
receipt  of  military,  naval,  civil,  or  municipal  pensions.  In  any 
case  individuals  who  were  too  poor  to  belong  to  a  union  or  to  a 
friendly  society  must  be  benefited.  The  Poor  Law  Commission 
would  report  before  long,  and  then  the  Government  would  be  in 
possession  of  suflScient  information  to  justify  their  making  a 
beginning,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  take  the  matter  up  as 
soon  as  that  should  be  possible. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  wider  field,  however,  was  opened  up  for  the  sociologists 
by  the  first  **  Census  of  the  British  Empire,'*  pubhshed  as  a 
Blue-Book  early  in  March.  This  vast  undertaking  owed  its 
inception  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  When  Colonial  Secretary  he 
had  suggested  that  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1901  should  be  collated  with  those  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  analysed, 
tabulated  and  separately  published  under  the  title  given  above. 
The  wide  differences  between  both  the  forms  of  return  and  the 
conditions  of  life  in  different  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
made  the  complete  realisation  of  the  plan  impracticable,  but 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  comparison  and  analysis,  and 
valuable  experience  gained  as  a  basis  for  similar  work  in  the 
future.  The  territory  of  the  British  Empire,  which  had  in- 
creased 40  per  cent,  since  1861,  covered  11,908,378  square 
miles,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 
Its  population  was  estimated  at  400,000,000,  of  which  300,000,000 
were  in  Asia,  43,000,000  in  Africa,  7,500,000  in  America, 
5,000,000  in  Australasia,  41,500,000  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
500,000  in  the  Mediterranean  possessions,  and  150,000  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

To  return  to  the  programme  of  the  session :  the  Army 
Estimates  were  introduced  on  March  8.  The  usual  preliminar}^ 
memorandum  stated  that  they  embodied  no  far-reaching  change 
or  departure,  as  the  Secretary  for  War  did  not  desire  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  serious  changes  in  policy  without  taking  full 
time  for  their  consideration.  The  total,  t29,79(),000/.,  showed  a 
reduction  of  17,000Z.  compared  with  that  of  the  current  year  ; 
but  considerable  economies  had  been  effected  to  balance  certain 
unavoidable  increases,  some  of  them  automatic,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  780,000Z. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Estimates: — 
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l.^N"iinilierA. 
Number  of  men  on  the  Hnma 
■nd  CiIohIbI  &itBbluhmentii 
or  the  Army,   eioliiMvo  of 
tliow  WTvliig  in  Iiidia  - 
IJ— Ordinu-T  Effective 
S<!t>ict». 
P»)r.  etc,  of  the  Armj-      - 
MmKmI  EBtabliBhmeDt:  Pay.Dtu. 
HiUtU :  Pay,  Bounty,  etc 
Imperial    Yemnanry:    Tay  and 

Volunteer    Corps :      I'ay      anil 


Quartering*,     Transport     and 
Keniounta    .        -       -        - 
Snpptien  uiit  Clntliing 
I  OrdniincB    Depnrtinunt    Estah- 


ll>l>m> 


at  (Ordinary  Scrrlcea) 
S     Armamentii  and  Engiueer  (Stores 
(Otiiinary  Servioea) 
11     Works  and  Bui]diug» 
I  11  ,  EsCahlifhrneabi     for     Military 
I  Muo»tioii    .       -       .       - 

I  I'-i  lllMellaneaiii  EtfwtiTB  Services 
I  18  '  War  OtBca  and  Army  Accounls 
I        I        Deportment. 

1  Total  Ordinary  EffootiireSCTviiiBa 
IlI.j-Non-KffBcUve  BervicM. 
TectivB  Ctiargee  for  Offi- 


I  U 


cent,  etc. 
Non-Kffaetivs  Chargea  for  Hen, 


IH  1  GfH  Snperannuation.  Compen- 
■B^iini,   and    CompoMtonate 
Allowances  .         -        -        - 
Total  Non-Effectivo  Services    - 
Total  Ordinary  Services- 


I,!44,000 

2.111,000 
4,4»a,000 

745,000 


l,6S4,00a  j 
1,884,000  I 


1,873,000 
181,000 


.    Numbers. 
17.20Q 


iS.aOO.OOO  I     3U5,0( 


Net 


[    IV,— Extraordinary  Services, 
Re-stmanieutnrHoneandField  < 
ArtiUery.  ' 

'  QenerBl  Stores  (Harness,  Sail-  ' 
j  dlery.  elc,)-  ■  -  - 
Guns,  6»Trii4,-H,   Ammunition,  ; 

i         etc. , 

I        Total  Extraordinary  Services 

Crnml  TnUl  -  Ordlnar 

Bitraordinary  Servii 


iicrease  ou  Ordinary  Strvice*  - 


■jfl.rBe.ooo"!  29,813,000 

Net  Deureaiw  on  Ordinary  and  Kxtraonlinary  Services 


301,000        32 
ilT^OOO 


, _,  a  transfer  Iwtwaen  Army  and  Civil  Service  Estimates,  in  respect 

_  ju  Bmolumenta  of  Officers  -o!  tlm  llcjai  EnBineers  employed  in  Civil  Departments,  tlie 
Anny  Kstimaias  wpw  loss  by  4,00W.  than  they  woulrl  otherwise  have  Iwon,  lliB  \'i>te 
affected  hein«  Vnlf  1. 

N»JTE.— Thu  net  Expenditure  In  1904-6  is  not  here  shown  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
owing  to  the  complete  reBrrannenieHt  of  the  Vote*  in  1905-6. 
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Repayments  by  Government  of  India  included  a.s  Appropriations 
in  Aid  of  ^my  Estimates  ;  other  than  Stores,  etc.,  issued  on 
Repayment  :— 
To  meet  the  Expenditure  for  Raising  and  Training  Recruite 

for  India 

For  Deferred  Pay  and  Gratuities  for  Service  on  the  Indian 

Establishment 

For  Non-Etfective  Services  of  the  European  Army  serving 
in  India 

Deduct — Contribution  from  Army  Funds  towards  Cost  of 
Garrison  of  Aden  and  Sea  Transport        .... 

Total   -   -   -    . 


1906-7. 


562,700 
102,000 
947,801 


1,612.501 
230,000 


1,382,501 


1905-6. 

560,000 

90,000 

927,188 


1,577,188 
230,000 


1,347,188 


Mr.  Haldane's  reputation  and  his  previous  speeches,  especi- 
ally that  delivered  in  the  City  (p.  4),  had  roused  great  expecta- 
tions; and  his  statement  was  received,  independently  of  party 
politics,  with  great  interest  and  general  satisfaction,  though  a 
less  favourable  view  of  his  Army  policy  was  taken  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session.  He  referred  at  the  outset  of  his  speech 
to  the  enormous  expenditure  upon  the  Army,  though  in  this  we 
did  not  stand  alone.  He  had  faced  the  question  as  a  business 
man,  with  a  view  to  discovering  how  economies  could  be  effected. 
Anything  which  did  not  make  for  fighting  efficiency  ought  to 
be  made  away  with,  but  the  reduction  of  expenditure  must 
be  gradual.  Ten  years  ago  the  Army  Estimates  stood  at 
18,156,000^. ;  the  Estimates  for  1906-7  were  29,796,000^.  The 
increase  was  accounted  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  increase  of 
jpersonnd.  While  in  1896-7  there  existed  142  battalions  of  the 
Line,  there  were  now  156.  Then  the  pay  of  the  Army  had 
been  largely  increased  and  more  was  spent  on  the  Reserves,  the 
Militia,  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers.  Any  attempt  to  effect 
reductions  by  a  surgical  operation  would  not  be  successful ; 
they  must  proceed  with  care  and  caution.  There  was  a  rumour 
the  other  day  that  he  intended  to  cut  down  the  Army  by  ten 
battalions.  This  was  to  ascribe  to  him  an  Almost  insane  in- 
tention, because  the  abolition  of  battalions  at  home  could  not 
be  effected  without  the  practical  abolition  of  the  corresponding 
battalions  serving  abroad.  Parliament,  he  believed,  did  not 
desire  to  destroy  the  Army  recklessly ;  what  it  wanted  was  a 
•more  efficient  Army  at  less  cost.  Before  the  country  could 
obtain  this  it  must  form  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Army  existed.  The  doctrine  accepted  by  the  Army 
Council  was  that  the  Navy  was  now  capable  of  defending  our 
shores  from  invasion,  and  he  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed 
last  May  by  the  then  Prime  Minister  that,  in  view  of  the  mo- 
bility of  our  fleet,  no  foreign  country  would  care  to  land  even 
5,000  or  10,000  men  on  any  part  of  our  coast.  Looking  around, 
he  had  found  that  there  were  some  things  upon  which  money  was 
now  spent  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  "blue  water"  school.     There  were  structures, 
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containing  stores  of  ammunition,  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  defence  of  London  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  same 
confidence  in  the  Navy  as  now.  These  were  to  disappear  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Then  certain  points  along  the  coast  were 
now  defended  with  guns,  and,  as  it  was  useless,  except  in  a  few 
places,  this  armament,  to  the  extent  of  300  guns,  was  to  be  done 
away  with.  Another  small  saving  would  be  effected  by  the 
abolition  of  a  garrison  of  100  men  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
who  were  there  to  defend  coal  which  no  one  believed  they  were 
in  a  position  to  defend.  Further  savings  would  be  effected  by 
the  reduction  of  colonial  garrisons,  many  of  which  were  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  Admiralty  did  not  require  as  many 
naval  bases  as  it  once  did.  An  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  recon- 
naissances of  positions  in  the  interior  of  these  islands  with  a 
view  to  their  defence  (e,g,  plans  existed  for  the  defence  of  Bir- 
mingham against  a  German  army),  and  the  native  regiment  of 
Wei-hai-wei  was  to  be  disbanded.  These  changes  were  not 
very  serious  in  themselves,  but  they  formed  the  commencement 
of  a  policy  which,  if  continued,  would  in  the  end  lead  to  material 
economies.  Unlike  the  Navy,  the  Army  had  hitherto  not  en- 
joyed continuity  of  policy  ;  in  fact  in  fifty  years  there  had  been 
four  different  Army  pohcies — that  of  Lord  Palmerston  which 
involved  the  fortification  of  the  coasts  ;  "  the  eight  army  corps 
scheme  **  of  1875,  and  two  under  the  late  Government ;  and 
this  had  resulted  in  great  expenditure  and  waste.  The  Govern- 
ment intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  provision  for  their 
miUtary  expenditure  in  the  votes,  not  by  loans.  Turning  to  the 
larger  questions  requiring  consideration,  he  postulated  that  the 
Army  ought  to  be  so  organised  as  to  be  able  to  respond  to  a 
sudden  call.  There  ought  to  be  means  of  increasing  it  easily. 
The  oflBcers  now  exhibited  a  profound  interest  in  the  science  of 
their  profession,  and  in  his  opinion  the  Army  was  never  more 
efficient.  As  our  Army  was  wanted  for  oversea  service  it  must 
of  necessity  be  a  professional  Army  of  high  quality  and  of 
strictly  limited  dimensions.  We  ought  to  have  a  very  mobile 
striking  force.  The  size  of  that  force  must  depend  upon  policy. 
Changes  in  our  foreign  relations  might  lead  on  the  one  hand  to 
an  increase  of  the  Eegular  Army,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  sub- 
stantial reductions,  and  for  his  part  he  wished  we  were  nearing 
a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world  would  consider  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  reduction  of  mihtary  armaments.  In  considering 
what  should  be  the  size  of  the  striking  force  they  should  ask 
themselves  whether  to-day  we  were  menaced  in  India  by  Bussia,. 
and,  if  not,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present 
large  estabhshment  in  the  dependency.  Then  in  the  Colonies 
were  things  to  remain  as  they  were  ?  But  the  striking  force 
could  not  be  reduced  unless  satisfactory  provision  were  made 
for  necessary  supports  and  expansion  in  time  of  superlative 
need.  He  suggested  that  in  case  of  serious  war  we  should  have 
an  interval  in  which  to  prepare  supporting  forces,  and  he  thre\s(^ 
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out  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  two  periods  of  training 
for  those  troops,  the  first  training  being  of  an  elementary  kind 
and  the  second  after  hostilities  had  begun.  He  should  like  to 
see  far  more  men  learn  voluntarily  the  elements  of  training,  and 
he  held  that  Volunteers,  cadet  corps,  rifle  clubs  and  other  organi- 
sations should  be  encouraged  to  qualify  to  assist  the  Regular 
Army  in  distant  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  military  authori- 
ties thought  a  scheme  of  this  kind  practicable  ;  but  it  must  be 
associated  with  local  government.  Let  the  manhood  of  the 
country  dismiss  the  idea  of  playing  at  real  soldiers  in  time  of 
peace,  but  let  it  form  an  organisation  *'in  skeleton"  which 
could  be  clothed  with  flesh  in  time  of  war.  If  this  could  be 
done  more  problems  than  one  would  be  solved.  No  Govern- 
ment, for  example,  would  enter  upon  a  war  unless  it  had  the 
people  behind  it.  These  were  but  ideas  which  he  submitted  to 
the  House  for  consideration,  and  in  any  case  they  could  not  be 
carried  into  efi^ect  for  a  long  time.  The  Militia  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  in  a  satisfactory  position.  It  might  be  regarded  as 
more  akin  to  the  Regulars  than  to  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
**  Militia  principle  "  might  be  extended  to  parts  of  the  Army.  As 
to  the  relations  of  the  War  Ofl&ce  with  labour,  the  Department 
wished  to  be  model  but  not  extravagant  employers,  and  he 
proposed  to  encourage  an  interchange  of  views  between  the 
ofi&cials  and  the  representatives  of  the  great  labour  organisa- 
tions. He  spoke  in  favour  of  University  education  for  officers, 
and  suggested  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  the  science  of  war 
should  be  introduced.  He  was  impressed  with  the  rather  hard 
lot  of  the  average  officer,  and  some  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  im- 
prove it.  Having  stated  that  by  May  31  two  Army  corps  would 
be  fully  arm6d  with  the  new  field-guns  and  that  great  progress  was 
being  made  with  the  arming  of  the  troops  with  the  short  rifle, 
which  had  been  pronounced  the  best,  he  reverted  to  the  problem 
of  reduction  in  expenditure  and  affirmed  that  the  key  of  that 
problem  would  be  found  in  our  policy  in  regard  to  India  and  the 
Colonies.  Ten  years  ago  the  pay  of  the  Army  was  5,500,000^.  ; 
to-day  it  was  nearly  double  that  sum,  and  the  increase  was 
mainly  due  to  the  additions  made  to  the  Army  for  service 
abroad.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  seventy-four  battalions 
abroad,  there  were  now  eighty-five.  Reduction  would  be  pos- 
sible if  the  means  of  expansion  which  he  had  adumbrated  were 
obtained.  The  Colonies  might  afterwards  follow  the  example 
of  citizen  service  set  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  that  case 
millions  of  men  would  be  available  and  peace  would  be  ensured 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  Continuity  of  policy  was  necessary, 
and  that  involved  moderation. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Croydon)^  after  congratulating  the  War 
Secretary  on  the  lucidity  of  his  admirable  speech,  said  he  was^ 
glad  that  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  Army  policy  for  the 
present,  and  he  noted  with  satisfaction  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's declaration   that  the  Army  had  never  been  in  a  more 
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efficient  state  than  it  was  in  now.  With  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he  was  in  almost  complete 
accord,  and  he  especially  welcomed  the  intimation  that  endea- 
vours would  be  made  to  get  rid  of  everything  that  was  not 
necessary  for  war  efficiency.  Upon  one  important  point,  how- 
ever, he  was  disposed  to  differ  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  questioned  the  value  of  vast  crowds  of  semi-trained,  semi- 
organised  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  he  asserted  that  experience 
showed  that  in  war  the  second  best  army  wds  generally  de- 
feated. Whence,  he  inquired,  did  the  War  Secretary  expect  to 
get  officers  for  his  citizen  army  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
views  conflicted  with  those  which  were  held  by  Continental 
nations,  and  he  distrusted  them. 

Among  the  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover) 
criticised  Mr.  Haldane's  speech  in  some  detail,  deprecating  any 
idea  that  the  Indian,  Colonial,  or  Mediterranean  garrisons  could 
be  reduced.  At  the  evening  sitting,  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald 
moved  an  amendment,  declaring  that  in  our  arsenals  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  as  to  hours,  wages,  and  rights  of  combination 
should  be  equal  to  those  in  the  best  trade  union  private  firms. 
Mr.  Haldane  replied  in  a  conciliatory  speech,  and  the  amend- 
ment, having  served  its  purpose,  was  negatived. 

The  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the  Army,  and  the  means 
to  it,  were  further  discussed  in  the  votes  for  men  (March  15) 
and  for  pay  (March  19).  On  March  15,  Major  Seely  (Aber- 
crom&y,  Liverpool)  explaining  that  he  desired  to  obtain  a  promise 
of  economy  next  year,  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by  10,000  men. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean)  seconded  the  motion,  and 
suggested  that,  as  Ministers  accepted  the  doctrine  of  reliance 
on  the  Navy  held  by  the  "  Blue  Water  School "  of  strategists, 
further  reductions  in  the  Army  might  be  possible,  perhaps  in 
the  battalions  kept  in  Great  Britain  during  peace.  Mr.  Balfour 
{City  of  London)  repeated  his  contention  of  1905,  that  the  num- 
bers of  our  Army  were  determined  by  the  fact  that  its  dominant 
purpose  was  the  defence  of  India,  and  declared  that  this  still 
held  good,  notwithstanding  Eussia's  present  difficulties  and  the 
increase  of  Anglo-Russian  friendliness.  He  would  not  say  that 
reduction  was  impossible,  but  it  must  be  compatible  with  such 
power  of'  expansion  as  would  enable  us  to  face  a  war  lasting 
considerably  longer  than  a  year,  and  he  therefore  deprecated 
reduction  of  the  Regular  Army  before  the  creation  of  the  sup- 
plementary organisation.  Mr.  Haldane,  in  reply,  reaffirmed 
his  resolve  to  produce  no  plan  before  thoroughly  mastering  the 
problem.  Taking  the  Army,  the  Reserves,  and  the  Militia 
together,  we  could  mobilise  in  this  country  330,000  men. 
Taking  130,000  as  our  striking  force,  could  we  not  reduce 
the  enormous  surplus  of  200,000  without  loss  of  efficiency? 
He  promised  to  devote  himself  to  the  question  of  reducing 
the  personnel  during  the  next  financial  year,  but  could  not  bind 
himself  to  effect  a  reduction.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour 
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that  before  reducing  expenditure  they  must  settle  the  size  of 
our  Army  for  attacking  purposes,  but  in  doing  so  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations  could  not  be  disregarded.  After  disclaim- 
ing any  desire  to  depreciate  the  Volunteers,  he  fully  agreed  that 
if  his  scheme,  sketched  on  March  8,  were  carried  out,  we  must 
have  a  reserve  of  ofl&cers  and  means  of  training  them. 

The  subsequent  discussion,  which  ranged  over  a  wide  field, 
indicated  that  a  desire  for  reduction  was  not  confined  to  the 
Ministerialists,'  provided  it  were  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  national  defence.  Eventually  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  promised  economy  wherever  possible  in  naval  and 
military  matters,  but  Major  Seely  was  not  satisfied,  and  was 
beaten  on  a  division  by  296  votes  to  56.  His  action  was  con- 
demned three  days  later  by  Mr.  John  Fuller,  M.P.  (Westbury, 
Wilts),  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who,  speaking  at  Brad- 
ford-on- Avon  on  March  19,  declared  that  the  Ministry  were  as 
much  in  favour  of  reduction  as  any  one,  but  Mr.  Haldane  must 
have  time  to  develop  his  plans. 

A  supplementary  debate  on  Army  organisation  took  place, 
by  arrangement,  on  the  vote  for  Army  pay  on  March  19.  Mr. 
Lee  {Fareham,  Hants),  while  congratulating  the  War  Minister 
on  his  determination  to  **  hasten  slowly,"  gave  reasons  adverse 
to  a  reduction  of  the  Army ;  and  subsequent  speakers  made 
various  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  reduction,  either  by  sub- 
stituting dep6ts  for  linked  battalions,  or  by  reducing  the  garrisons 
in  India  or  the  Colonies.  These  suggestions,  however,  were 
contested  by  other  speakers,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  {Dover)  then 
reviewed  the  problem  on  somewhat  broader  lines.  He  thought 
the  battalion  system  would  have  to  be  maintained  and  supple- 
mented by  a  dep6t  system  ;  there  must  be  some  plan,  involving 
a  reserve  of  ofi&cers  for  training  the  Militia,  the  Volunteers  and 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  some 
close  connection  between  the  Regular  battalions  at  home,  the 
large  dep6ts  and  the  Militia.  Mr.  Haldane,  in  reply,  incident- 
ally defended  the  linked  battalion  system  in  preference  to 
dep6ts,  the  maintenance  at  its  existing  strength  of  the  South 
African  garrison,  and  the  plans  he  had  outlined  for  reforming 
the  Militia.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  adversely  criticised 
by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  {Croydon),  who  scoffed  at  the  "  new  army 
of  village  Hampdens"  now  foreshadowed,  who,  it  was  said, 
were  not  to  wear  uniform  and  were  to  be  trained  apart.  Even- 
tually, after  an  attempt  by  Lord  Balcarres  {Chorley,  Lanos,  N.) 
to  discuss  the  proposed  winter  training  of  twenty  Mihtia  bat- 
talions, which  was  discountenanced  by  the  Chairman  as  going 
beyond  the  scope  arranged  for  the  debate,  Mr.  J.  Ward  {Stoker 
on-Trent)  moved  the  closure.  This  was  carried  by  222  to  86,  and 
the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  dispute  which 
had  led  to  Lord  Curzon's  resignation  (Annual  Register,  1905, 
pp.  212,  381)  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
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for  India  in  a  despatch  published  on  February  26.  Lord  Minto 
had  created  a  new  army  department  under  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  Mr.  John  Morley  accepted  this  arrangement  with  certain 
amendments,  securing  that  all  matters  should,  before  they 
reached  the  Commander-in-Chief,  come  before  the  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Indian  Government.  The  aim  of  this  provision 
was  to  give  the  Viceroy  the  ultimate  control ;  but  it  was  assailed 
by  Lord  Curzon,  in  a  letter  published  by  the  Times  of  March  1, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Military  Secretary  was  already  too 
dependent  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  exercise  an  unbiassed 
judgment. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  the  City  of  -London,  following  on  his  substantial 
assent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  programme,  invested  with 
fresh  interest  the  promised  debate  on  the  Free  Trade  resolution. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution,  which  was  to  be  moved  by  Sir 
James  Kitson,  was  to  emphasise  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  by  the  electorate,  and  so  to  shelve  fiscal  reform. 
After  repeated  postponements,  owing  to  the  illness  both  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  debate  had  been  fixed  for 
Monday,  March  12.  Independent  members  of  the  Opposition 
had  put  down  altogether  five  amendments  to  it,  with  the  aim 
either  of  putting  forward  one  or  other  possible  argument  for 
fiscal  reform  or  retaliation,  or  of  asserting  limitations,  or  sug- 
gesting alternatives,  and  a  Labour  member  (Mr.  Snowden)  had 
proposed  one  to  the  effect  that  the  existing  evils  of  poverty 
could  be  remedied  neither  by  Free  Trade  nor  by  Protection. 
But  the  ofi&cial  leaders  of  the  Opposition  hesitated  for  some 
time  as  to  their  course,  and  did  not  decide  on  proposing  an 
amendment  until  February  27.  Some  had  wished  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  resolution  so  as  to  denounce  retaliation,  others 
had  objected  to  this  course  as  implying  a  final  severance  from 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Unionist  Free  Fooders  had 
also  been  doubtful  Their  attitude  had  been  somewhat  more 
clearly  defined  at  the  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  of  March  6,  when  a  resolution 
had  been  proposed  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Arthur  •  Elliot,  reasserting,  in  view  of  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  full  adherence 
of  the  club  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  its  opposition  to 
any  departure  from  them  either  by  the  adoption  of  a  general 
tariff  or  by  a  tax  on  corn.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  pre- 
sided, remarked  that  the  results  of  the  general  election  must  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  Free  Traders,  tempered,  however, 
to  Unionists  by  their  disagreement  on  some  current  questions 
with  many  of  the  members  returned.  The  election  of  only  sixteen 
Unionist  Free  Traders  he  attributed  to  the  impression  of  many 
Unionists  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Tariff 
Beform  League.  That  impression  had  been  shaken  by  the  recent 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and 
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it  was  the  duty  of  their  Club  to  oppose  Mr.  Balfour's  present 
policy.  Unionists  who  had  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  poHcy 
without  any  strong  conviction  should  consider  the  results  of 
their  acceptance  in  regard  to  other  questions  in  which  they  were 
interested.  In  his  closing  speech,  the  Duke  quoted  the  saying 
of  *' a  gentleman  of  great  expsrience  and  eminence,"  that  the 
two  strongest  pohtical  feelings  in  the  country  were  attachment 
to  the  Union  and  to  Free  Trade,  and  said  that  the  Club  ought 
to  succeed  in  reconciling  the  two. 

Mr.  Balfour  took  his  seat  as  member  for  the  City  on  March 
13.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  moving  the  suspension  of  the 
twelve  o'clock  rule  to  prevent  the  abrupt  interruption  of  the 
fiscal  debate,  offered  a  day  and  a  half  for  it,  which  was  declared 
to  be  too  little  by  Mr.  Balfour,  but  on  a  division,  taken  by  way 
of  protest,  the  motion  was  carried  by  362  to  113. 

Sir  J.  Kitson  (Colne  Valley,  S.,  YorkSy  W,R.)  then  moved: 
**  That  this  House,  recognising  that  in  the  recent  geheral  elec- 
tion the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  demonstrated  their 
unqualified  fidelity  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  Free  Trade, 
deems  it  right  to  record  its  determination  to  resist  any  proposal, 
whether  by  way  of  taxation  upon  foreign  corn  or  of  the  creation 
of  a  general  tariff  upon  foreign  goods,  to  create  in  this  country 
a  system  of  Protection."  Mr.  Balfour's  letter  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain on  February  14,  he  said,  showed  absolute  surrender  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  views.  His  own  object  in  bringing  this  motion 
forward  was  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
Free  Trade  issue  once  and  for  all.  Having  laid  stress  on  the 
prosperity  of  certain  trades  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  regarded 
two  years  ago  as  being  on  the  down-grade,  and  having  drawn 
particular  attention  to  the  expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
and  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  he  touched  upon  the  Imperial 
aspect  of  the  question,  recalling  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  statement 
that  the  British  Empire  could  be  maintained  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  every  component  part  of  the  Empire  should  be  left 
to  do  the  best  it  could  for  itself.  Moreover,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  agitation  on  this  subject  should  cease,  because  it 
disturbed  trade  and  so  restricted  employment. 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (Toxtethy  Liverpool,  E.),  who  seconded  the 
resolution,  incidentally  compared  the  union  of  the  two  Unionist 
leaders  to  that  of  the  famous  double  star  Algol,  of  which  each 
member  was  periodically  eclipsed  by  the  other.  He  maintained 
that  although  other  issues  might  have  affected  the  result  of 
the  general  election,  the  fiscal  question  was  that  in  which  the 
electors  took  the  deepest  interest. 

Mr.  Balfour  described  the  resolution  as  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  Opposition — a  novel  Parliamentary  operation:  and  he 
charged  the  Government  with  having  done  a  foolish  thing  by 
raising  an  unnecessary  controversy.  He  had  never  before  known 
a  Government  to  devote  time,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  its  own 
work,  to  the  business  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Opposition. 
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The  supporters  of  the  Government  might  carry  this  new  pro- 
cedure further,  and  the  Government  might  find  time  for  a  de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  religious  hberty  and  the  proposition  that 
the  rehgious  education  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
that  desired  by  the  local  authority  ;  or  a  resolution  might  be 
moved  declaring  that  the  people  at  the  election  had  shown 
an  unqualified  hatred  of  slavery  and  that  the  Government, 
therefore,  were  determined  to  leave  it  to  somebody  else  to 
decide  whether  this  slavery  should  continue.  The  resolution 
invited  the  House  to  pledge  itself  for  six  years  at  least  to  a  par- 
ticular policy.  Surely  in  these  circumstances  there  ought  to  be 
no  mistake  about  the  nature  of  the  pledge.  But  the  resolution 
as  it  stood  debarred  the  violation  of  Free  Trade  in  two  ways 
only.  Was  it  intended  to  allow  violations  of  Free  Trade  in 
other  ways  than  by  taxation  on  foreign  corn  and  the  creation  of 
a  general  tariff  upon  foreign  goods  ?  Did  the  Government  hold 
that  the  existence  of  an  import  duty  unbalanced  by  an  Excise 
duty  of  equal  amount  was  protective  ?  If  so,  there  existed 
already  two  protective  duties,  the  tobacco  duty  and  the  cocoa 
duty.  Were  these  duties  to  be  abolished  ?  He  also  asked 
whether  the  Government  intended  the  resolution  to  include  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  labour  against  alien  competition, 
whether  they  proposed  to  abolish  the  duties  which  were  \irtu- 
ally  protective  in  India,  and  whether  they  would  consent  to  an 
amendment  making  it  possible  for  the  House,  without  stulti- 
fying itself,  to  broaden  the  basis  of  our  taxation  in  times  of 
great  national  emergency  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  great 
social  reforms.  No  Government  could  say  with  absolute  assur- 
ance that  for  six  years  there  would  be  no  urgent  demands  upon 
the  Exchequer  arising  from  war  or  other  causes.  No  prophecy 
of  that  kind  could  be  made  except  by  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

As  no  Minister  offered  a  reply  to  these  questions,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  rose  to  press  for  one.  The  Speaker,  however, 
called  on  Mr.  Eussell  Eea  (Glo^icester),  who  said  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  reasoned  from  statistics,  and  had  been  answered 
effectively  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  still  more 
80  by  the  monthly  Board  of  Trade  returns ;  while  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  was  a  scientific  economist,  produced  logical  deductive 
reasonings  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Eea 
cited,  as  proofs  of  the  success  of  our  "insular  Free  Trade," 
the  growth  of  our  shipbuilding  at  the  expense  of  Protectionist 
countries,  and  the  tendency  of  the  highest  class  of  work  to 
come  from  such  countries  to  be  done  in  England.  On  the  Free 
Trade  question,  he  held,  the  English  people  had  taken  their 
final  decision. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  again  rising,  insisted  that  in  connnon 
courtesy  the  Government  must  explain  what  they  meant.  If 
the  Opposition  were  to  be  censured,  let  them  be  told  what  they 
were  to  be  censured  for.  Mr.  Balfour  had  shown  that  the  reso- 
lution was  pure  nonsense,     The  Ministry  had  so  little  inclina- 
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tion  for  their  work  that  they  were  occupying  public  attention 
by  dweUing  on  supposed  differences  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
himself,  though  the  majority  was  returned  to  carry  great  social 
reforms  and  to  turn  the  Chinese  out  of  South  Africa.  He  re- 
peated Mr.  Balfour's  questions,  and  as  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
no  sign  of  reply,  he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

After  Mr.  Dalziel  (Kirkcaldy)  had  urged  the  Government  not 
to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour  repeated  his 
demand,  declaring  that  the  minority  had  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
Government  should  explain  its  meaning. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  rose  amid  the  loud  cheers 
of  his  supporters,  taunted  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  disaster  to  his  party  and  his  own  defeat  had 
taught  him  nothing.  He  was  still  as  subtle  as  ever,  and  his 
airy  graces  were  unchanged.  He  little  understood  the  temper 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons  if  he  thought  his  old 
measures  would  avail  him  now.  He  found  fault  with  the 
resolution  because  it  made  especial  mention  of  taxation  upon 
foreign  com  and  the  creation  of  a  general  tariflf.  Those  two 
points  were  selected  because  they  were  prominent  parts  of  the 
policy  advocated  during  the  election,  and  because,  when  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  right  hon.  member  for  West 
Birmingham  appeared  at  last  to  have  come  together,  they  were 
the  recommendations  put  to  the  forefront.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  occasion ;  his  arguments  were  con- 
tradictory. Amid  derisive  Opposition  cheers  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  declared  that  he  had  no  direct  answers  to  give  to 
Mr.  Balfour's  questions,  which  were  futile,  nonsensical,  and 
misleading.  They  were  invented  to  occupy  time,  and  he  said 
"enough  of  this  foolery."     (Loud  Ministerial  cheers.) 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Worcestershire,  E.)  censured  the 
Government  for  refusing  to  answer,  and  repeated  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Indian  duties  and  to  those  existing  in  Great 
Britain  on  cocoa  and  tobacco. 

After  a  protest  from  Sir  E.  Cornwall  (Bethnal  Greeriy  N.E,) 
that  the  proceedings  had  not  been  a  serious  debate,  but  a  mere 
quibble  of  words  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  denuncia- 
tion by  Mr.  'Burdett'Coxitts  (WestTrUnster)  of  the  **  brutal  tyranny  " 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  tone,  the  motion  for  adjournment  was 
rejected  by  405  votes  to  115.  Mr.  W.  L.  Williams  (Carmarthen 
District)  then  described  the  recovery  of  the  tinplate  trade  in 
spite  of  the  McKinley  Tariflf,  and  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  meet  Mr.  Chamberlain's  propaganda  by  large  measures 
of  social  reform ;  and  Mr.  Snowden  (Blackburn),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Independent  Labour  party,  whose  amendment  on  the 
paper  has  been  mentioned  above,  while  rejoicing  at  the  victory 
of  Free  Trade,  declared  that  it  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  and  that 
the  Government  had  a  mandate  from  the  country  to  pass 
nieasures  dealing  with  the  land  question,  the  railway  monopoly, 
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and  mining  royalties,  and  to  reduce  social  inequalities  by  a 
revision  of  taxation. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  {Walton,  Liverpool)  argued  in  a  sarcastic 
and  very  successful  maiden  speech  that  the  Ministerial  majority 
was  due  to  misrepresentations  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  labour 
rather  than  to  a  dislike  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  poUcy.  He  re- 
marked that  the  votes  polled  for  Liberal,  Labour  and  Cob- 
denite  candidates  were  3,300,000,  against  2,500,000  for  members 
of  the  Opposition,  and  described  the  Ministerial  majority  as 
"begotten  by  Chinese  slavery  from  passive  resistance.'* 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  {Carnarvon)  remarked  that  the  great  Oppo- 
sition amendment  had  not  yet  been  moved.     (Mr.  Balfour  said 
that  it  would  be  if  they  got  ordinary  freedom  of  discussion.) 
The  Opposition  had  no  scheme  while  in  oflBice.    Not  a  word  had 
yet  been  said  from  the  other  side  in  support  of  Tariff  Eeform. 
Even  yet  Mr.  Balfour  had  not  given  his  view.     The  Opposition 
had  no  definite  scheme.    That  was  a  proof  of  the  Free  Traders' 
view  that  when  Protection  was  put  into  a  definite  concrete 
scheme  it  always  broke  down.     The  election  had  largely  been 
fought  on  the  Free  Trade  issue,  and  the  Government  were  right 
to  invite  the  House,  after  the  decision  given  by  the  country, 
to  record  formally  that  Protection  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation.     It  had  never  been  claimed  for  Free 
Trade  that  it  would  remove  all  the  evils  under  which  the  people 
suffered.    Social  reform  must  be  promoted  by  other  methods, 
and  those  named  by  Mr.  Snowden  would  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  case  put  forward  by  the  Tariff  Eeform 
League,  he  maintained,  and  he  supported  his  contention  by  the 
citation  of  statistics,  that  under  Free  Trade  we  were  not  only 
holding  our  own  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  but  were 
beating  all  our  competitors,  armed  to  the  teeth  as  they  were 
with  tariff  weapons.     This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
our  system  enabled  us  to  obtain  the  best  manufacturing  materials 
at  the  cheapest  price ;  but  supposing  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent, 
were  imposed,  we  should  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
export   trade,   for    the    cost   of    production   would    inevitably 
increase.     Judged  by  the  tests  of  wages,  food  prices  and  em- 
ployment. Free  Trade  had   certainly  succeeded  here  in  com- 
parison with  Protection  in  other  countries.     The  only  industry 
which  might  have  been  affected  injuriously  by  the  system  of 
free  imports  was  that  of   agriculture ;    but  could   the  House 
think  that  a  25.   duty  on  corn  would  restore  prosperity  to 
agriculture  ? 

Sir  E.  Clarke  {City  of  London),  in  a  speech  which  was  cheered 
at  frequent  intervals  by  the  Ministerialists,  declared  that  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government  down  to  the  dissolution  had  not 
included  the  taxation  of  raw  material  or  food.  He  deplored 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  advocacy  of  a  tax  upon  corn,  and  he  warned 
the  Unionist  Opposition  that  by  an  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform  they  might  imperil  causes  of  far  greater  import- 
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ance.  He  believed  that  the  people  would  rather  vote  for  Home 
Rule  than  have  a  tax  on  bread. 

The  debate  was  resumed  next  day,  March  13,  by  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  (Hallam,  Sheffield),  who  moved  to  delete  from  the 
motion  the  affirmation  that  at  the  general  election  the  **  people 
had  demonstrated  their  unqualified  fidehty  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Free  Trade.*'  He  objected  to  this  demand  that  a 
particular  interpretation  should  be  put  by  the  House  upon  the 
verdict  of  the  electorate.  The  resolution  contained  question- 
begging  declarations  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  **  Free  Trade.'*  There  were  many 
contributory  causes  to  the  return  of  the  present  Government  to 
power,  the  allegations  as  to  Chinese  slavery  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  education  controversy,  the  Hcensing  question,  and  the  rash 
promises  of  Ministers  to  effect  economies. 

After  other  speakers  had  asserted  or  denied  that  Free 
Trade  had  been  the  chief  issue  at  the  general  election,  some 
of  them  being  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  for  irrelevancy, 
Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  the  debate  need  not  be  prolonged 
and  that  a  division  might  be  taken  as  soon  as  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  had  replied.  The  words  which 
the  supporters  of  the  amendment  desired  to  strike  out  of  the 
resolution  were  a  gratuitous  addition  to*  a  gratuitous  motion. 
Was  it  not  folly,  he  asked,  to  put  into  a  controversial  resolu- 
tion this  controversial  statement  about  the  verdict  of  the 
electorate?  The  speeches  delivered  had  shown  how  greatly 
the  electors  had  been  influenced  by  Labour  questions,  personal 
questions,  the  supposed  demerits  of  the  late  Government,  and 
the  hypothetical  merits  of  their  opponents.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  resolution  should  be  made  to  conform  more  nearly 
with  the  facts.  He  trusted  that  the  Government  would  econo- 
mise public  time  by  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  Solicitor-General  viewed  the  amendment  as  a  strategic 
expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  discussion  on  the 
general  question  raised  by  the  resolution.  Dealing  with  the 
allegation  that  the  election  had  turned  largely  on  the  Chinese 
labour  question  and  the  supposed  misrepresentations  made  in 
Radical  leaflets,  he  said  that  the  leaflets  did  not  represent  the 
true  facts  sufficiently  forcibly.  The  cartoons  about  which  they 
had  heard  so  much  ought  not  to  have  pictured  the  coolies  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  but  should  have  repre- 
sented them  as  being  lashed  with  the  consent  of  a  British 
Governor. 

Mr.  Balfour  having  asked  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
member's  remarks  were  in  order,  the  Speaker  observed,  amid 
laughter,  that  a  description  of  a  picture  not  used  at  the  general 
election  could  not  be  relevant  to  the  discussion. 

The  Solicitor-General  concluded  by  saying  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  dispose  of  the  amendment,  on  which  discussion 
had  proved  difficult. 
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Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil),  for  the  Labour  members, 
explained  that  they  raised  as  a  distinct  issue  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Free  Trade  they  accepted  as  an  existing  fact,  but 
they  claimed  that  the  State  must  be  allowed  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  those  who  by  the  abuse  of  property  in  land  and 
of  capital  injured  the  interests  of  the  people.  As  Free  Trade 
was  a  prominent  issue  at  the  election,  the  Labour  members 
would  vote  against  the  amendment.  At  the  same  time  the 
chief  issue  in  their  election  campaign  had  been  social  reform. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  445  votes 
against  118. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover)  submitted  an  amendment  in  which 
he  invited  the  House  to  delete  from  the  resolution  the  words 
directed  against  any  proposal  to  introduce  Protection  by  taxa- 
tion upon  foreign  corn  or  by  the  creation  of  a  general  tariff 
upon  foreign  goods.  He  proposed  further  that  the  House, 
whilst  recording  its  determination  to  resist  schemes  involving 
artificial  protection  against  legitimate  competition,  should  ex- 
press a  readiness  to  consider  any  scheme  framed  for  purposes 
of  revenue  or  to  secure  more  equal  terms  of  competition  for 
British  trade  and  closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies. 
He  dwelt  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  on  the  ambiguities  of  the 
resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  drew  attention  on  Monday, 
and  then  explained  that  the  Unionist  Opposition  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  bolstering  up  our  home  industries  by  protec- 
tion against  legitimate  competition.  He  believed,  however,  that 
changes,  perhaps  considerable  changes,  would  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary in  our  existing  fiscal  system,  and  dealt  with  the  subject 
on  the  lines  made  abundantly  familiar  by  fiscal  reformers. 
He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  had  been 
exultation  at  the  result  of  the  general  election  because  it  dis- 
posed of  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  tariff  affecting 
American  goods ;  and  observed  that  the  advice  given  to  trustees 
in  recent  years  had  been  to  invest  in  securities  abroad,  and 
certainly  to  invest  very  little  in  home  industries.  It  was  true 
that  in  neutral  and  Colonial  markets  our  trade  prevailed ;  but 
what  security  had  we  for  the  future  ?  In  view  of  the  present 
onerous  taxation  of  the  country,  with  its  shilling  income-tax 
and  its  ill-adjusted  taxes  on  food,  we  should  retain  the  liberty 
to  impose  new  taxes,  if  that  should  become  necessary,  for  the 
purposes  of  Imperial  defence  and  domestic  reform.  The  ideal 
of  the  Labour  members  was  that  taxation  should  be  imposed  in 
increasing  amounts  upon  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country 
in  order  that  the  well-being  of  the  less  fortunate  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  might  be  promoted ;  but  the  Unionist  ideal  was  to 
enlist  all  classes  in  a  common  attempt  to  secure  fair  returns 
for  the  labourer  and  workman  at  home,  and  also  to  draw  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  closer  together.  Apparently  the 
Government  were  not  under  the  influence  of  these  ideals.  He 
maintained  that  at  the  general  election  a  very  large  percentage 
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of  the  electors  voted  in  favour  of  the  pohcy  of  altering  our 
fiscal  system,  which  he  regarded  as  doomed,  for  it  must  fall  if 
the  nation  ceased  to  drink  more  alcohol  than  was  good  for  it,  or 
if  the  Government  made  any  attempt  to  fulfil  the  hopes  that 
they  had  raised.  Against  the  day  of  its  fall  the  House  would 
be  well  advised  not  to  tie  its  hands  and  part  with  its  hberty  of 
action.  The  right  hon.  member  resumed  his  seat  shortly  before 
the  hour  for  the  suspension  of  the  sitting. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  amid  some  cries  of  protest 
from  the  Unionists,  moved  the  closure,  which  was  carried  by 
471  to  123.  The  amendment  accordingly  was  not  put  from  the 
chair,  and  the  House  proceeded  to  divide  on  Sir  J.  Kitson's  reso- 
lution, which  was  agreed  to  by  474  votes  against  98.  About 
eight  Unionists  voted  in  the  majority,  and  some  thirty  other 
Unionists  abstained. 

The  chief  effect  of  this  debate,  which,  however,  was  mani- 
fested a  little  later,  was  to  emphasise  the  Protectionist  tenden- 
cies of  the  Conservative  **  party  machine."  Sir  Edward  Clarke's 
speech  gave  great  oflfence  to  a  number  of  his  constituents  in  the 
City,  and  a  party  meeting  was  called  to  consider  his  conduct. 
The  decision  was  deferred  owing  to  his  absence  abroad  through 
ill-health ;  but,  while  maintaining  that  he  was  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  party  as  officially  declared  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
he  eventually  gave  up  the  struggle  and  resigned  his  seat. 

The  verdict  of  some  leading  Opposition  papers  on  the  debate 
was  that  the  Government  had  shirked  a  thorough  discussion  of 
an  argumentatively  indefensible  position.  The  Ministerialists, 
however,  were  content  to  have  shelved  a  question  which  had 
now  for  the  time  become  merely  academic,  and  hoped  to  get  to 
work. 

The  fiscal  issue  being  thus  disposed  of  for  the  time,  the 
Government  was  free  to  go  on  with  its  plans  of  legislation  and 
reform.  The  means  to  these  were  set  forth  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  on  the  same  evening  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by 
members  of  the  Eeform  Club,  Sir  F.  Evans  presiding.  Ee- 
sponding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Sir  Henry  observed  that  if 
they  now  had  a  large  majority  in  the  country  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  were  indebted  for  it  quite  as  much  to  their 
opponents  as  to  anything  else.  The  first  thing  they  had  to  do 
with  their  majority  was  to  get  fair-play  for  it — which  they  had 
not  at  present.  The  real  reason  for  the  great  turnover  which 
they  had  witnessed  in  popular  sentiment  was  that  the  country 
was  sick  of  dilly-dallyiuj^  with  politics.  Let  them  make  an  end 
of  that  in  their  legislative  action,  now  that  they  had  a  chance. 
He  was  in  favour  of  a  strong  and  drastic  reform  in  the  rules 
and  procedure  of  the  House,  and  expressed  himself  favourably 
towards  the  system  which  prevailed  with  advantage  in  other 
countries,  whereby  a  gi*eat  amount  of  detail  work  was  done  in 
committees,  and  the  House  itself  was  left  free  to  settle  great 
principles  and  great  questions  of  administration.     In  the  body 
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of  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons — among  whom  he  in- 
cluded the  Labour  members — the  Government  had  a  great 
engine  at  their  disposal,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  waste 
their  strength  on  trivialities  as  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  Chinese  labour  question,  however,  still  blocked  the 
way.  The  more  advanced  Liberals  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
middle  course  taken  by  the  Government  ;  and  on  March  14 
Major  Seely  moved  a  reduction  of  the  Vote  on  Account  in  order 
to  ask  that  the  supply  might  be  cut  oflf  at  the  source,  by  for- 
bidding British  Consuls  in  China,  or  their  representatives,  to 
act  as  recruiting  agents  for  the  enlistment  of  the  coolies.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Churchill  explained  that  the  British  Consular  oflBcers 
or  their  delegates  had  to  supervise  the  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  coolies,  and  that  they  had  delegated  their  functions  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Transvaal  Immigration  Association. 
What  the  Government  proposed  to  do,  after  the  outstanding 
licences  had  been  dealt  with,  was  to  instruct  the  Consular 
officers  to  resume  their  delegated  functions  and  not  to  exercise 
them.  Thus  the  immigration  tap  would  be  turned  oflf;  whether 
it  was  ever  turned  on  again  would  depend  on  the  Transvaal 
Assembly.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Transvaal  was 
settled,  His  Majesty's  Government  would  fix  a  date  when  the 
existing  Labour  Ordinance  would  come  to  an  end.  Should  the 
Transvaal  Legislature  make  new  proposals,  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  examination ;  and  the  Government  had 
pledged  themselves  to  use  the  veto  of  the  Crown  if  any  pro- 
posals made  should  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty.  The  leaders  of  the  mining  industry  would  do  well  to 
face  without  delay  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  strive  to  find 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  Chinese.  He  apprehended  no 
disastrous  results,  but  thought  more  Kaffir  labour  could  be 
procured  locally  if  the  conditions  were  made  more  attractive, 
and  possibly  white  labour. 

Mr.  Balfour,  whose  speech  was  much  interrupted  by  the 
Ministerialists,  put  a  number  of  questions  to  Ministers  suggest- 
ing that  the  Chinese  might  continue  to  immigrate  voluntarily 
to  the  Transvaal,  to  work  under  the  existing  conditions,  but 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  replied  that  the  contract  would  not  be 
legal.  Mr.  Balfour  then  regretted  that  the  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  should  have  used  language  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  conveying  a  threat  to  the  mine-owners,  and  warned 
the  Government  that  self-government  would  be  impossible  in 
the  Transvaal  if,  in  the  industry  on  which  its  prosperity  de- 
pended, the  colonists  were  to  be  slaves  of  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Colonial  Office.  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  a  refusal  to 
aid  the  Transvaal  to  obtain  Chinese  labour  except  under  proper 
conditions  ought  not  to  be  described  as  thwarting  the  Colony. 
Recruiting  in  China  could  not  go  on  without  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic machinery,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
say  that  this  machinery  would  not  be  used  in  any  part  of  the 
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world  for  an  improper  purpose.  He  could  not  believe  that 
when  the  Transvaal  had  a  responsible  Government,  freely 
elected,  there  would  be  any  serious  conflict  between  the  Colony 
and  the  Mother  Country  or  between  any  communities  of  white 
men  within  the  Empire  on  a  question  involving  moral  con- 
siderations. .The  sentiments  of  the  present  Government  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  coohe  labour  had  commanded  through- 
out the  approval  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and,  if  the 
Transvaal  should  desire  to  have  Chinese  labour  in  the  future, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  secur- 
ing that  the  importation  of  coolies  should  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  not  repugnant  to  the  Mother  Country  or  to  her 
Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  took  exception  to  the  charge  that  the 
coolie  labour  as  carried  on  in  the  Transvaal  was  repugnant  to 
the  moral  sense.  There  had  been,  he  believed,  grossly  exagger- 
ated reports,  and  the  followers  of  the  Government  had  been 
deluded.  The  question  whether  the  mines  could  be  worked 
without  extraneous  labour  should  be  inquired  into  by  competent 
engineers,  and  in  regard  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  a 
Eoyal  Commission  ought  to  be  appointed  to  pronounce  authori- 
tatively as  to  the  nature  and  working  of  the  ordinances.  But 
the  Government  refused  to  institute  these  inquiries.  [The  re- 
fusal had  been  formally  given  that  day  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.]  They  affirmed 
that  what  was  going  on  was  repugnant  to  their  moral  sense, 
and  yet  they  proposed  to  allow  it  to  continue.  That  he  could 
not  understand.  They  could  put  an  end  to  the  employment  of 
the  Chinese  at  once,  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  It  was  true  that 
compensation  would  have  to  be  paid  ;  but  surely  money  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  a 
moral  obligation.  Should  the  Transvaal  Government  not  share 
the  view  that  this  Chinese  labour  system  was  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense,  and  should  it  pass  ordinances  sanctioning  the  immi- 
gration of  coolies,  the  refusal  of  diplomatic  assistance  would  not 
avail  to  thwart  the  Colony.  It  would  be  to  deprive  the  coolies 
of  the  protection  which  the  Convention  with  China  provided. 
Let  the  Government  consider  the  effect  which  these  discussions 
were  likely  to  have  on  the  Colonies.  In  New  Zealand,  Canada 
and  Australia  there  was  no  doubt  a  strong  feehng  against  cheap 
labour,  but  there  was  also  an  intense  objection  to  any  interfer- 
ence on  our  part,  except  in  questions  of  Imperial  interest ;  and 
indentured  labour  was  not  a  question  of  that  kind.  He  warned 
the  Government  solemnly  that  if  they  thought  they  could  im- 
pose their  ideas  of  morality  on  the  self-governing  Colonies  they 
were  hujgjely  mistaken.  Apparently  there  was  to  be  freedom 
for  the  Chinese,  but  not  for  the  self-governing  Colony. 

Mr.  Ridsdale  {Brujhton)  regretted  that  he  had  to  dissociate 
himself  from  his  party  on  this  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Walsh    {Ince,  -LatiGs),    a    Labour    member,    insisted    that    th^ 
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Government  should  at  once  suspend  the  licences  issued  just 
before  its  predecessors  resigned;  and  Mr.  Markham  (Mansfield, 
Notts),  a  Liberal  and  a  mining  engineer,  pressed  for  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  both  into  the  Chinese  labour  question  and  the 
KaflBr  death-rate  in  the  mines. 

The  House  then  passed  to  other  subjects  ;  but  the  question 
was  kept  before  the  world  by  the  publication  of  an  attack  on 
the  Opposition  leaders  made  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  re- 
plying to  a  correspondent  (March  17).  South  African  mining 
shares  had  not  in  fact  been  greatly  affected  by  the  debate  ;  but 
Mr.  Churchill  declared  that,  so  far  as  they  had  fallen,  the  fall 
was  due  mainly  to  **  the  lugubrious  and  pessimistic  utterances 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain/*  assisted  ''  by  a  vast 
newspaper  organisation.'*  He  went  on  to  stigmatise  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  present  attitude  as  inconsistent  with  that  he  had 
taken  up  in  the  debate  on  the  Address — a  charge  which  gave 
Mr.  Chamberlain  an  opportunity  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
March  18  to  repeat  his  attack  on  the  solution  proposed  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  pressed  his  demand  for  a  Koyal  Com- 
mission on  March  21,  when,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  Bill,  he  moved  an  amendment  in- 
viting the  House  to  decline  to  proceed  with  the  measure  unless 
on  an  assurance  that  the  Government  would  appoint  such  a 
Commission  **  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  economic  and  moral 
effects  of  the  system  of  indentured  labour  at  present  in  force  in 
the  Transvaal."  He  laid  stress  on  the  danger  to  the  prosperity 
of  South  Africa,  to  the  supremacy  of  British  influence  there, 
and  to  our  own  finance,  involved  in  leaving  the  question  un- 
settled, and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  substituting  white  unskilled  labour  or  native 
labour  was  conclusive.  An  inquiry  was  wanted  both  on  the 
economic  and  on  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  One  Minister 
described  the  indenture  system  as  slavery  unabashed,  another 
as  semi-slavery,  another  as  tainted  with  slavery,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  repudiated  and  regretted  all  these  statements.  The 
allegations  as  to  abuses  left  the  Colonists  under  a  grave  im- 
putation. Suppose  there  were  no  abuses,  were  the  Government 
afraid  of  learning  the  truth  ?  The  threat  of  the  veto  had  roused 
a  storm  of  indignation  in  South  Africa.  The  continuance  of 
evil  practices,  if  any  were  found  to  exist  on  inquiry,  should  be 
made  impossible  before  the  grant  of  self-government. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  {Manchester,  N,W.),  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  said  that  the  economic  question  could  only  be 
investigated  by  mining  experts,  so  that  two  Commissions  would 
be  needed.  But  the  Government  held  that  a  Commission  would 
increase,  rather  than  allay,  the  existing  unrest.  Lord  Selborne's 
despatches  had  recorded  that  illegal  punishments  had  been  ad- 
mittedly resorted  to,  and  his  conclusions  justified  the  alterations 
made  in  the  Ordinance  by  the  Government  and  the  speeches 
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against  the  system  of  Chinese  labour.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  uncertainty  was  bad  for  trade,  and  wished 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  of  that  before.  But  the 
uncertainty  would  not  be  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission.  He  then  made  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  In  his  first  speeches  (he  said)  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  sought  to  inflame  the  MinisteriaUsts  by  representing  that 
Ministers  were  not  going  far  enough  ;  now  he  was  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  by  representing  that  they 
were  going  too  far.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  had  not  been 
wholly  patriotic.  Tired  of  the  South  African  question,  he  had, 
after  his  disastrous  dealings  with  that  country,  pushed  it  away 
as  a  toy  that  had  ceased  to  amuse ;  and  had  embarked  on 
another  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  he  had  politically  ruined 
both  South  Africa  and  himself.  The  Government  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  anxiety  in  South  Africa,  and  knew  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  aggravate  it  by  his  speeches.  He  might  still 
retain  some  capacity  for  evil.  Therefore  they  regretted  that 
these  debates  should  be  repeated  at  short  notice,  and  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  raising  political  capital  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. The  Government  would  exercise  no  restraint  over  the 
Transvaal  when  it  became  a  self-governing  Colony,  except  such 
as  had  frequently  been  exercised,  even  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  in  1897  in  regard  to  Newfoundland.  The  Ministry 
retained  the  greatest  respect  for  the  old  traditions  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  would  always  be  the  guard-rails  of  Liberal  policy. 
In  promoting  peace  in  South  Africa  they  were  not  helped  but 
hindered  by  the  patriots  and  Imperialists  opposite. 

After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  strongly  backed  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  demand,  and  condemned  Mr.  Churchill's  violent 
personal  attack  on  him.  The  matter  ought  not  to  be  a  party 
one ;  the  important  question  was  to  decide  on  what  conditions 
the  mining  industry  could  pay.  Was  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  mere  insolence  of  overgrown  strength  ?  No  argument 
had  been  advanced  against  the  proposal. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  pointed  out  that  if  the  Opposi- 
tion wanted  evidence  of  misdeeds  and  abuses  under  the  inden- 
ture system  there  was  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  Blue-books. 
The  Government  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Transvaal  people  or 
with  the  leading  men  in  that  Colony.  Their  quarrel  was  with 
the  Ordinances  which  prescribed  labour  conditions  which  they 
believed  were  contrary  to  the  traditions,  wishes,  and  ideals  of 
the  British  people.     No  Boyal  Commission  that  could  be  ap- 

fointed  could  say  whether  in  that  they  were  right  or  wrong, 
t  was  the  British  Government,  it  should  be  remembered,  who 
passed  the  Ordinances,  and  therefore  this  country  was  respons- 
ible for  them.  He  adhered  to  his  description  of  the  Ordinances 
as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  slavery  as  true  in  the  popular,  if 
not  in  the  technical  sense.  The  admission  of  Chinese  as  free 
labourers  he  regarded  as  a  purely  domestic  matter.     But  if  the 
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conditions  of  this  labour  should  hereafter  be  degrading  and 
likely  to  produce  evil  results,  the  Government  would  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  an  end.  The  coohes  lived  in  enforced  celibacy, 
and  the  results  were  perfectly  appalling.  The  people  here  did 
not  really  half  understand  what  was  going  on ;  if  they  realised 
the  real  state  of  affairs  they  would  make  short  work  of  it. 
Natives  and  Chinese  coolies  had  not  the  same  status  as  the 
white  population,  and  therefore  we  were  bound  to  see  that  they 
were  treated  with  toleration  and  justice. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  378  votes 
against  110 — majority,  268. 

At  the  evening  sitting,  Mr.  Byles  (ScUford,  N.)  moved  a  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  conduct  of  Viscount  Milner,  as  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa  and  Governor  of  the  Transvaal, 
in  authorising  the  flogging  of  Chinese  labourers  in  breach  of 
the  law,  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  speech  the  hon.  member  said  that  if  the 
resolution  were  rejected,  Lord  Milner's  offence  would  be  con- 
doned, and  every  ** prancing  proconsul*'  in  the  Empire  would 
be  encouraged  to  disregard  the  law  and  to  act  as  a  little 
autocrat.  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  amid  some  interruption,  censured  in  scath- 
ing terms  those  who  were  persecuting  a  great  public  servant, 
with  a  splendid  record,  for  a  single  error  of  judgment.  To  con- 
demn Lord  Milner  for  this  error,  which  he  had  frankly  acknow- 
ledged, and  for  which  he  had  expressed  regret,  would  be  most 
ungenerous.  The  supporters  of  the  motion  dared  not  challenge 
Lord  Milner's  policy  as  a  whole,  but  they  fastened  on  one  little 
point,  a  comparatively  unimportant  one,  in  a  great  man's  life. 
He  repudiated  indignantly  the  suggestion  that  Lord  Milner 
had  knowingly  deceived  the  Government  he  was  serving.  If 
he  were  open  to  any  such  charge  nothing  short  of  impeachment 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Giving  Lord  Milner's 
version  of  the  matter,  he  showed  that  the  suggestion  as  to  cor- 
poral punishment  came  from  Mr.  Evans,  the  Protector  of  the 
Chinese,  and  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  High  Commissioner 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Too 
much  had  been  made  of  a  mistake  frankly  acknowledged.  The 
amendment  to  the  resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Churchill  he  denounced  as  a  cowardly  amendment.  It  was 
framed  with  the  object  of  catching  votes  by  pointing  at  Lord 
Milner  without  naming  him.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
was  once  again  characterised  by  weakness.  As  had  been  said 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  great  services  to  the  State  were  not 
cancelled  by  one  mistake.  A  greater  man  than  Lord  Milner 
he  had  nevdr  known.  In  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  servants  of  the  Colonial  Department,  he  spoke 
of  the  daily  miracle  of  the  successful   administration   of   the 
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British  Empire,  and  he  ended  by  appeahng  to  the  House  not 
to  do  anything  which  might  discourage  our  representatives  in 
distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Churchill  asked  the  House  to  substitute  for  the  motion 
an  amendment  condemning  in  general  terms  the  flogging  of 
Chinese  coohes,  but  inviting  members,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  conciliation  in  South  Africa,  to  refrain  from  passing  censure 
upon  individuals.  Having  stated  that  there  wq.s  no  dispute 
about  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  while  the  illegal  flogging 
was  proceeding  Parliament  was  being  assured  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  taking  place,  he  afl&rmed  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
puted that  Lord  Milner  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction 
of  public  duty.  But  while  he  did  not  disagree  with  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  and  while  he  admired  its  moderation,  he 
questioned  the  practical  utility  of  placing  a  formal  censure  of 
Lord  Milner  on  the  journals  of  the  House.  Then  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Milner  had  served  the  country  for 
twenty  years  strenuously,  faithfully,  and  disinterestedly.  He 
was  now  merely  a  retired  civil  servant  without  pension  or 
gratuity.  Was  it  worth  while  to  pursue  him  further?  The 
Ministerial  party  was  strong,  and  so  could  afford  to  be  generous. 
The  Government  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  motion,  if 
accepted,  would  increase  the  tension  in  South  Africa  without 
securing  in  return  any  substantial  advantage. 

Mr.  Balfour  described  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  ex- 
traordinary, and  the  protection  which  they  accorded  to  Lord 
Milner  by  their  ambiguous  amendment  as  insulting.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  allow  the  Government  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  he  begged  it  to 
reject  with  equal  contempt  the  original  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment. The  latter  had  been  framed  with  a  view  to  appeasing 
Lord  Milner's  friends  in  South  Africa,  of  whom  the  Govern- 
ment were  apparently  afraid.  He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
Lord  Milner's  great  career,  and  deprecated  vehemently  this 
demand  that  judgment  should  be  passed  upon  him  for  one 
single  incident  in  that  career. 

Mr.  Eufus  Isaacs  (Reading)  attempted  to  avert  a  division 
by  continuing  the  debate  till  midnight,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
moved  the  closure.  This  was  agreed  to  without  opposition, 
and  then  Mr.  Byles's  resolution  was  negatived,  and  the  Minis- 
terial amendment  carried  by  355  votes  against  135. 

The  course  thus  taken  by  the  Government  of  agreeing  to  a 
veiled  censure  on  Lord  Milner  was  the  subject  of  severe  com- 
ment in  the  Opposition  Press.  It  was  ascribed  to  the  desire  of 
concealing  the  differences  among  the  Ministerialists,  indicated 
by  an  amendment  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Kincaid-Smith  (Stratford,  Warwick).  Some  Liberal  members 
would  have  preferred  to  avoid  a  decision  by  the  device  of  the 
**  previous  question  "  ;  and  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  had  tried  to  reach 
the  same  result  by  talking  out  Mr.  Byles's  motion.    Mr.  Cham- 
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berlain,  however,  had  pressed  for  the  closure  and  forced  a  divi- 
sion, and  so  had  deliberately  brought  about  the  very  result 
which  he  deprecated. 

The  first  outcome  of  the  debate  was  the  resolution  moved 
by  Lord  Halifax,  on  March  29,  in  the  Upper  House  ;  the  next 
an  address  to  Lord  Milner,  recognising  his  great  services  to 
South  Africa  and  the  Empire,  which  was  suggested  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frero  in  the  Times  of  March  26  and  April  4.  It  was 
extensively  signed,  and  was  presented  on  July  31. 

During  the  next  few  days,  however,  the  Ministry  were 
enabled  both  to  proceed  undisturbed  with  their  legislative  pro- 
posals and  to  reassert  or  clear  up  their  attitude  towards  various 
familiar  subjects  of  controversy.  On  one  question,  indeed,  a 
legacy  from  their  predecessors.  Parliamentary  comment  was 
deferred,  probably  till  the  approach  of  a  general  election.  The 
publication  of  the  Beport  of  the  Bedistribution  Committee 
(Annual  Begister,  1905,  p.  195)  naturally  excited  no  atten- 
tion. It  stated  that  the  Committee's  investigations  had  soon 
made  apparent  that  whilst  the  scheme  embodied  in  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  memorandum  redressed  many  of  the  evident  dis- 
parities between  the  representation  and  population,  it  left  a 
considerable  number  of  serious  anomalies  untouched.  The 
Committee  finally  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  most  efi'ective, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  only  method  of  reducing  the  more  striking 
anomalies  in  the  present  system  is. to  raise  the  limit  of  popula- 
tion at  least  to  a  figure  approaching  25,000.  They  reported 
favourably  on  the  expedient  of  allowing  an  additional  member 
for  a  residual  excess  of  less  than  the  normal  population  per 
member,  so  as  to  diminish  the  hardship  in  the  case  of  constituen- 
cies just  under  the  population  which  would  entitle  them  to 
another  representative,  and  they  adopted  it  as  a  feature  of 
most  of  the  schemes  put  forward.  The  Committee  tentatively 
adopted  a  workable  scheme — "  Scheme  C  "  in  their  report — which 
was  worked  out  in  detail  for  England  and  Wales.  Under  this 
scheme  the  normal  unit  of  population  would  be  64,000  per 
member ;  counties  and  boroughs  (except  Canterbury)  with  a 
population  of  less  than  25,000  would  be  extinguished  ;  a  seat 
would  be  added  where,  after  allowing  a  member  for  each  com- 
plete 64,000  of  the  population,  there  was  a  residual  excess  of 
over  50,000 ;  a  seat  would  be  taken  away  where,  after  allowing 
a  member  for  each  complete  64,000  of  the  population,  there  was 
a  residual  deficiency  of  55,000;  and  the  original  rule  abolished 
whereby  a  county  or  borough  now  returning  two  members  lost 
a  seat  if  its  population  did  not  reach  75,000.  The  effect  of  this 
scheme  would  be  that  England  would  gain  forty-six  seats  and 
lose  twenty-five,  Wales  would  gain  two  seats  and  lose  three, 
Scotland  would  gain  eight  seats  and  lose  five,  and  Ireland  would 
gain  two  seats  and  lose  twenty-six.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers would  be  reduced  by  one. 

A  more  substantial  achievement  of  the  late  Government  had 
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caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  Liberals.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Aliens  Act  had  derived  a  new  importance  from  the 
disturbances  in  Russia.  The  Act  expressly  provided  that  re- 
ligious or  political  refugees  should  be  exempted  from  its  pro- 
visions, but  the  Immigration  Boards  established  under  its 
provisions  naturally  found  a  difficulty  in  accepting  some  of  the 
evidence  tendered  that  immigrants  veho  vv^ould  otherwise  have 
been  excluded  did  in  fact  belong  to  the  exempted  class.  A 
number  of  painful  cases  of  rejection  were  collected,  especially 
by  The  Tribune  (the  new  Liberal  London  paper,  first  published 
on  Jan.  15),  and  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  speaking  at 
Chesham,  Bucks,  on  March  15,  stated  that  several  of  those  sent 
back  had  been  shot  at  the  frontier  as  deserters,  though  he  could 
not  imperil  his  informants  by  giving  further  details.  Fresh 
instructions  were  issued  early  in  March  to  the  Immigration 
Boards  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  his  speech 
in  the  House  on  March  5  (p.  39),  requiring  them  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  immigrants  in  question,  and  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  reporters  to  their  sittings,  pending 
the  issue  of  further  instructions.  The  number  of  passengers 
requisite  to  constitute  a  vessel  an  **  emigrant  ship,"  and  so 
bring  it  under  the  Act,  was  also  raised  from  twelve  to  twenty. 
These  changes  were  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  14  by  Major  Evans-Gordon  and  other  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  the  Act,  who  contended  that  they  went  far  to  frustrate 
the  intentions  of  Parliament ;  and  were  defended  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  designed  to  prevent  serious  hardship.  He  found  an 
unexpected  ally  in  Sir  E.  Carson  {Dublin  University),  who  de- 
clared that  the  amended  regulations  were  not  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act.  The  subject  was,  however,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Newton  on  March 
22,  when  the  new  regulations  were  defended  by  Earl  Beau- 
champ,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  assailed  by  the 
Earl  of  Halsbury,  who  pronounced  them  contrary  to  the  Act. 
Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated 
that  the  Act  had  already  given  rise  to  a  very  large  number  of 
complaints  from  foreign  countries,  and  that,  while  the  Home 
Secretary  did  not  desire  to  override  its  provisions,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  amend  them.  The  action  of  the  Government  was 
the  subject  of  protest  by  a  meeting  at  Shoreditch  on  April  4, 
which  was  stated  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  but  little  more  was 
heard  outside  Parliament  of  the  demand  for  exclusion. 

The  question  of  Irish  education,  which  was  twice  mooted  in 
the  House  within  three  days,  exhibited  a  general  agreement 
which  was  very  marked,  though  possibly  in  some  respects  super- 
ficial. On  March  20  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Duffy 
{Galicay,  S.)  declaring  that  the  funds  of  Trinity  College  should 
be  applied  to  the  educational  benefit  of  the  general  body  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  members  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  made  a  spirited  defence  of  the  College  against  adverse 
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criticisms,  showing  that  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  its 
benefits  was  solely  due  to  the  action  of  their  bishops.  Mr. 
Bryce,  while  thinking  that  the  criticisms  had  not  been  very 
serious,  announced  that  a  small  Commission  would  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  College's  revenues  and  administration. 

On  March  22  the  whole  subject  of  Irish  education  was  raised 
on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  when  Mr.  Murphy  {Kerry,  E.) 
moved,  and  Mr.  Hazelton  (Galway,  N.)  seconded,  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  provision  for  education  in  Ireland  in  all  its 
branches  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  were  suffering  ruinous  injury  through  the  long  delay  in 
applying  a  remedy.  Mr.  Butcher  (Cambridge  University)  did  not 
disagree  with  the  resolution,  and  pleaded  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
University,  while  Sir  E.  Carson  (Dtthlin  University)  assured  the 
House  that  Trinity  College  would  not  block  the  way,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  (Dover)  endorsed  Mr.  Butcher's  views.  Dr.  Massie 
(Crickladey  WUts)  advocated  united  secular  and  separate  religious 
instruction,  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  E.  Carson  that  that 
was  impracticable.  Dr.  Macnamara  called  attention  to  the  in- 
adequate state  of  the  elementary  schools  and  to  the  teachers' 
grievances,  and  Mr.  Clancy  (Dublin  Co,,  N,)  alleged  that  the 
education  given  was  anti-Irish.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  reply,  stated 
that  he  sympathised  with  the  desire  that  the  study  of  the  Gaelic 
language  should  be  promoted,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
sidering a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  this  study.  He 
thought  not  one  branch  of  Irish  education  could  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  With  reference  to  elementary  education,  he 
expressed,  as  a  pious  aspiration,  a  hope  that  local  interest  in 
schools  might  be  stimulated.  In  regard  to  intermediate  educa- 
tion, he  intended  to  review  the  system  under  which  technical 
instruction  was  given  and  to  provide  that  such  instruction 
should  not  be  given  to  pupils  until  they  were  fitted  to  receive  it. 
University  education  was  generally  admitted  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Government  had  not  been  in  office  long  enough  to 
formulate  a  policy,  and  it  would  be  no  use  to  propose  any 
scheme  until  there  should  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying 
it  out.  The  question  was  engaging  his  attention,  and  he  did 
not  despair  of  a  solution.  Summarising  the  reforms  that  ought 
to  be  effected  in  the  education  system,  he  mentioned  the  con- 
solidation of  small  schools,  the  improvement  of  school  buildings, 
the  association  of  the  people  of  a  locality  with  the  work  of  its 
school,  the  improvement  of  attendance,  the  union  under  one 
systeni  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  National  Board  and  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board.  For  these  reforms,  however,  Irish  opinion  was  by  no 
means  ripe.  Having  hinted  that  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  faced  would  be  more  easily  dealt  with  under  a  system  of 
Home  Rule,  he  said  he  did  not  despair  of  effecting  some  im- 
provements. He  hoped,  for  example,  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  teachers  and  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  prepare 
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the  way  for  the  consolidation  of  the  varioas  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  addition  he  did  not  see  why,  with  good-will,  some- 
thing should  not  be  done  to  settle  the  University  question. 

Mr.  Long  believed  the  division  on  the  University  question 
in  Parliament  and  the  country  was  far  wider  than  had  been 
shown  in  the  debate.  The  disapproval  of  a  denominational 
university  was  not  due  to  bigotry,  but  to  the  desire  for  inter- 
course between  young  men  of  different  views.  The  present 
conditions  were  unsatisfactory,  but  a  solution  could  be  reached 
only  by  mutual  concessions. 

The  resolution  was  eventually  withdrawn. 

The  reform  of  the  port  and  docks  of  London,  another  fami- 
liar problem,  came  before  the  House  on  March  28,  when  Mr. 
Dickinson  (St.  Pancras,  N,)  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Benn  (St. 
George*S'in'the-East)  seconded,  a  resolution  demanding  transfer 
by  some  public  authority  forthwith.  After  a  defence  of  the 
present  administration  by  Mr.  Bowles  {Norwood),  and  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  by  Mr.  Barnard  {Kidderminster),  a  member 
of  that  body,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  said  that  the  evidence  that  the  Port  needed  improvement 
was  overwhelming,  and  it  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  trade  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  the  docks.  The  Port  of  London 
Commission  had  reported  that  the  existing  dock  companies  could 
not  raise  the  capital  that  would  be  required  for  extension ;  it 
was  plain,  therefore,  that  some  new  authority  must  be  created. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  that  this  authority  should  be  a 
public  one.  He  did  not  understand  that  the  London  County 
Council  asked  for  any  preponderance  of  representation.  The 
Government  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  this  year,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  there  could  be  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  some  decision  might  be  arrived  at  acceptable  to 
all  the  great  interests  involved. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  first  of  the  greater  measures  referred  to  in  the  Kind's 
Speech  was  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
which  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
introduced  on  March  20.  He  said  it  simply  dealt  with  a  few  of 
the  admitted  grievances  of  British  shipowners  and  seamen. 
The  Government  had  decided  to  make  the  regulations  as  to 
overloading  and  unseaworthiness  applicable  to  foreign  ships 
arriving  id  British  ports  and  saihng  from  them,  and  foreign 
shipowners,  after  a  period  of  two  to  three  yeslrs  to  make  their 
arrangements,  would  be  required  to  use  the  same  load-line  disc 
as  British  vessels,  and  would  be  brought  under  the  same  rules 
as  regarded  the  stowage  of  grain  and  emigrant  regulations  in 
respect  of  vessels  calling  at  our  ports.  He  then  referred  to  the 
large  increase  of  the  number  of  foreign  sailors  in  British  ships  ; 
in  1870  there  were  200,000  British  and  18,000  foreign  sailors  in 
our  mercantile  marine ;  there  were  now  176,000  British  sailors, 
89,000  aliens,  and  42,000  Lascars,  the  supply  of  British  seamen 
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being  inadequate.  He  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ship- 
owners, to  increase  the  number  of  British  sailors,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  ships  often  traded  between  foreign 
ports  only.  He  thought  the  apprehensions  felt  at  this  large  per- 
centage of  foreigners  were  not  shared  by  the  Admiralty.  As  to 
Lascars — some  of  whom  had  petitioned  against  the  efforts  being 
made  by  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  for  their  supposed  benefit — they 
were  British  subjects  and  hereditary  sailors,  deprived  of  their 
coasting  trade  by  our  action,  and  therefore  with  claims  on  us 
for  employment.  The  real  objection  to  foreign  seamen  was  that 
they  sometimes  endangered  the  safety  of  the  ships  on  which 
they  served  by  their  ignorance  of  English.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  to  prohibit  their  serving  on  British  vessels  unless 
they  could  understand  the  words  of  command  in  English.  The 
Government  had  decided  to  fix  a  minimum  standard  of  food  for 
sailors,  to  require  that  ships'  cooks  should  be  trained  and  certifi- 
cated, and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  should  have  a 
right  to  inspect  provisions.  New  regulations  were  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Orders  in  Council,  and  representatives  of  the  shipping 
interest  (including  seamen)  would  be  invited  to  assist  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  settling  them  and  framing  the  food  scale.  After  the 
second  reading  he  proposed  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to 
the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  after  welcoming  the  tardy  recognition 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  of  the  fact  that  protection  was  desirable 
against  some  forms  of  unfair  competition,  laid  special  stress  on 
the  grievance  and  danger  involved  in  issuing  pilotage  certificates 
to  foreigners,  and  took  exception,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to 
the  proposal  to  change  the  regulations  by  Order  in  Council. 
After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  reception  of  the  measure,  and,  touching  on  some  of 
the  criticisms,  assured  the  House  that  the  question  of  alien 
pilotage  was  not  so  serious  as  was  thought. 

The  second  reading  was  taken  a  week  later  (March  27),  but 
the  debate  dealt  only  with  points  of  detail,  and  no  attack  was 
made  on  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill.  In  replying  on  the 
whole  debate,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  after  dealing  with  other 
matters,  said  that  the  question  of  foreign  pilotage  certificates 
might  be  dealt  with  in  Committee,  but  it  was  hampered  by 
treaty  obligations,  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Law  oflBcers 
would  have  to  be  taken.  There  were,  however,  only  eighty- 
five  such  certificates  in  alien  hands.  It  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  Free  Trade  that  there  should  be  the  same  laws  for  the 
Briton  and  the  foreigner  in  British  territory.  The  prospect  of  an 
international  load  line  was  not  encouraging,  but  this  Bill  might 
influence  foreign  countries  towards  it.  He  doubted  if  the  system 
of  measurement  of  tonnage  could  be  dealt  with  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  subject  had  reported.  Among  the  subjects  that 
could  be  dealt  with  in  committee  was  crew  space,  the  inade- 
quacy of  which  discouraged  youths  from  going  to  sea.     After  a 
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short  speech  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  incidental!}^  suggested 
that  the  number  of  foreign  seamen  employed  in  British  ships 
ought  not  to  exceed  some  fixed  proportion  of  the  crew,  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade. 

A  second  instalment  of  the  Ministerial  programme  of  legis- 
lation was  presented  on  March  26,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  (Leeds, 
W.)y  as  Home  Secretary,  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bill.  After  a  short  historical  sketch 
noting  the  stages  marked  by  the  Employers*  Liability  Act  of 
1880  and  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  of  1897  and 
1900,  the  latter  of  which  abandoned  two  main  principles  of 
the  former,  he  said  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the 
extension  of  the  Act  of  1897,  which  had  taken  a  new  de- 
parture, to  every  class  of  labour.  From  the  operation  of  that 
Act  all  classes  of  workmen  not  expressly  mentioned  were 
excluded.  The  present  Bill  proposed  that  all  who  were  not 
expressly  excluded  should  be  included.  The  term  **  workman  " 
was  to  include  any  person  not  a  police-constable,  clerk,  out- 
worker, domestic  servant,  or  member  of  the  employer's  family 
dwelling  in  his  house  who  had  entered  into  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment or  labour.  Thus  workmen  employed  in  workshops 
or  in  transport  service,  fishermen,  postmen,  and  seamen  would 
now  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  There  was, 
however,  one  important  omission.  The  small  employers,  who 
were  practically  workmen  themselves,  usually  neglected  to  in- 
sure and  were  unable  to  pay  heavy  compensation,  and  the  Bill 
therefore  proposed  that  employers  whose  workmen  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  in  number  should  not  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  This  limitation  would  not  apply  to  agnculture,  or 
to  cases  of  accident  to  a  workman  attributable  to  machinery 
driven  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  when  the 
injured  workman  was  employed  in  the  care  of  horses,  mining, 
quarrying,  building  operations,  or  electrical  work.  Compensa- 
tion would  in  such  cases  be  payable,  although  the  employer 
had  not  five  persons  in  his  service.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
extend  workmen's  compensation  to  cases  of  anthrax  and  other 
industrial  diseases,  and  the  Home  Secretary  was  to  have  power 
to  add  to  the  list.  The  minimum  period  of  disablement  before 
compensation  could  be  claimed,  now  a  fortnight,  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  week.  Provision  was  made  for  injuries  to  casual 
labourers,  for  the  reassessment  of  compensation  for  partial  in- 
capacity, and  for  special  arrangements  between  employers  and 
their  workmen  over  the  age  of  sixty.  The  Bill  also  contained 
provisions  relating  to  minors  who  were  incapacitated,  to 
widows  and  dependants,  and  to  the  appointment  of  medical 
men  to  act  as  referees.  The  Bill  was  favourably  received, 
though  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  thought  there  would  be  difificulty 
in  the  proposals  regarding  industrial  diseases,  and  several 
members  disapproved  of  the  exclusion  of  any  class  of  workers. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  objected  to  the  proposed  exemption  of  em- 
ployers of  five  workmen  or  under,  and  to  the  non-inclusion  of 
clerks,  shop  assistants,  and  domestic  servants.  He  also,  with 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  condemned  the  shortening  of  the  period 
antecedent  to  compensation. 

The  Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  on  April  4.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucester)  moved  an  amendment  demand- 
ing a  recognition  and  guarantee  of  insurance  suflScient  to  pre- 
vent the  defeat  of  the  legal  expectation  of  compensation  created 
under  the  law.  The  amendment,  as  he  explained,  was  intended 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  desirability  of 
introducing  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents, 
which  would  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  Bill  to  all  workers. 
He  pointed  out  that  universal  liability  and  universal  insurance 
had  been  advocated  in  principle  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1893, 
and  that  employers  now  might  fail  to  insure,  or  might  be 
unable  to  pay  compensation  through  insolvency.  Other  nations 
had  instituted  systems  of  compulsory  insurance,  and  Great 
Britain,  having  none,  was  hampered  in  entering  into  labour 
treaties  with  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  doubted  whether  other 
European  countries  had  really  solved  the  problem,  and  pointed 
out  the  need  of  inquiry  before  preparing  a  scheme  for  Great 
Britain.  The  Government,  however,  were  ready  to  look  into 
the  matter,  and  approved  in  principle  of  compulsory  insurance 
and  of  the  aim  of  the  amendment.  Replying  at  a  later  stage 
to  subsequent  speeches,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  general 
object  of  the  Government  had  been  to  include  in  the  Bill  all 
occupations  involving  dangerous  risks.  The  inclusion  of  clerks, 
shop  assistants,  and  domestic  servants,  which  some  members 
had  asked  for,  had  been  left  to  the  House.  There  would  be 
serious  difficulties,  however,  in  making  small  employers  liable. 
The  debate  was  adjourned  until  April  10,  when  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Grand  Committee  on 
Law,  after  a  protest  from  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  {Wellington, 
Somerset)  that  too  much  strain  was  being  thrown  on  the  Stand- 
ing Committees.  Some  exception  had  been  taken  during  the 
debate  to  the  heavy  liabilities  it  would  cast  on  shipowners, 
but  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  {Cleveland,  Yorks),  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  pointed  out  that  these  could  be  pro- 
vided against  by  insurance.  He  invited  the  House  to  join  in 
making  the  Bill  a  workable  measure,  an  invitation  already 
given  by  his  chief. 

A  third  and  more  contentious  measure  followed  on  March 
28,  when  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton  {Leeds, 
S.),  introduced  the  Ministerial  measure  to  provide  for  amending 
the  law  in  relation  to  trade  unions  and  trade  disputes.  Under 
legal  decisions,  he  stated  at  the  outset,  a  construction  had  been 
put  upon  the  law  of  conspiracy,  so  loose  and  so  wide  that  it 
was  now  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  what  was  the  legal  quality 
of  action  which  a  trade  union  might  take ;  the  right  of  peaceful 
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persuasion  had  been  seriously  impaired,  and  provident  funds  had 
been  made  liable  for  claims  founded  on  the  acts  of  unauthorised 
officials.  All  this  had  created  a 'feeling  of  insecurity  and  a  sense 
of  injustice,  and  the  Government  had  received  a  niandate  to 
redress  the  grievance.  After  acknowledging  the  service  done 
by  the  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes,  he  sketched  the  legal 
history  of  trade  unionism,  and  then,  dealing  with  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  he  argued  that,  as  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  it 
operated  unfairly  against  the  combinations  of  workmen.  The 
Government  proposed  to  call  in  aid  a  principle  established  by 
the  Act  of  1875,  viz.,  that  in  the  application  of  the  civil  law  the 
act  of  a  trade  union  should  be  right  or  wrong,  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, assuming  it  to  have  been  committed  by  an  individual  and 
not  by  a  combination.  The  present  law  as  to  picketing  was 
impracticable,  if  not  absurd,  and  the  Bill  would  enact  in  express 
terms  the  right  to  persuade  peacefully,  thereby  reviving  a  law 
dating  from  1859.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  trade 
unions  had  been  the  victims  of  a  too  rigorous  administration  of 
the  law  of  agency.  A  union  having  hundreds  of  branches  might, 
owing  to  the  hasty  or  rash  act  of  some  official,  or  owing  to  the 
imprudent  act  of  the  committee  of  one  branch,  be  sued  for 
damages,  and  this  might  involve  in  liability  numbers  of  innocent 
people.  The  Bill  would  enact  that  no  conduct  could  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  claim  for  redress  out  of  trade  funds  unless 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  what  had  been  done  had  been  author- 
ised by  the  governing  body  of  the  union.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  union  should  appoint  an  executive  committee  having  the 
right  to  conduct  all  operations  which  might  bring  members  of 
the  union  into  collision  either  with  the  employers  or  with  the 
outside  public.  The  union  was  not  to  be  bound,  and  its  property 
was  not  to  be  bound  for  any  act  except  an  act  of  the  executive 
committee  by  resolution  formally  passed,  or  the  act  of  persons 
whom  the  committee  had  authorised  to  bind  them  by  the  conduct 
impugned.  The  executive  committee  when  appointing  an  agent 
might  prescribe  the  acts  which  he  was  not  to  commit  and  might 
restrict  him  to  a  defined  sphere  of  action.  If  the  conduct  im- 
pugned should  be  a  violation  of  his  instructions  the  union  funds 
would  not  be  liable.  If  a  self-constituted  agent  were  to  perform 
some  act  on  behalf  of  and  in  the  interests  of  a  union  the  exe- 
cutive committee  would  be  empowered  to  repudiate  the  act,  and 
in  that  case  the  funds  would  not  be  liable.  Eepresentatives  of 
labour,  he  knew,  would  prefer  a  general  declaration  that  no 
action  should  ever  be  brought.  Their  view  was  that  however 
great  might  be  the  loss  suffered  by  individuals,  however  un- 
justifiable the  conduct  of  the  union  that  occasioned  the  loss,  the 
funds  of  the  union  ought  not  to  be  liable.  But,  if  trade  unions 
were  placed  in  such  a  favourable  position,  other  organisations 
would  demand  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  They  ought  not 
hastily  to  transform  the  proletariate  into  a  privileged  class,  and 
he  questioned  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  from  trade 
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unions  and  their  agents  the  sense  of  responsibility.  They  were 
sometimes  swayed  by  passion.  Could  it  be  thought  right  that 
trade  union  agents  should  move  about  with  a  knowledge  that 
whatever  they  might  do  the  union  funds  could  suffer  no  loss  ? 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  prescriptive  right  to  the  immunity 
claimed.  He  agreed  that  in  disputes  between  trade  unionists 
and  employers  the  ordinary  Courts  were  unfriendly  tribunals, 
but  that  alone  could  not  justify  the  claim  that  no  suit  should  be 
brought,  and  in  time  the  classes  from  whom  juries  were  chosen 
might  become  more  friendly  to  trade  unions.  Then  the  ques- 
tions that  would  arise  after  this  Bill  had  passed  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  questions  of  law  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge.  He  claimed 
that  the  Bill  was  an  honest  attempt  to  do  justice  to  trade  unions 
without  inflicting  injustice  upon  the  community  at  large,  and 
that  it  accorded  with  the  mandate  which  the  Government  had 
received  at  the  election.  But  the  views  of  the  Labour  members 
who  asked  for  immunity  for  trade  union  funds  would  receive 
most  friendly  consideration,  and  ultimately  the  decision  must 
be  left  with  the  House. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  after  a  short  debate,  in  which 
several  Labour  members  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  their 
own  solution,  and  Sir  E.  Carson  (Dublin  University),  Lord  B. 
Cecil  {Marylebone),  and  others,  protested  against  provisions  tend- 
ing to  convert  Trade  Unions  into  a  privileged  class. 

The  Government,  it  will  be  seen,  proposed  to  limit  the 
liability  of  trade  union  funds  for  damages  to  cases  where  the  act 
complained  of  was  that  of  the  executive  committee  of  a  union 
or  of  its  authorised  agent  acting  in  accordance  with  its  express  or 
imphed  orders,  or,  at  least,  not  contravening  them.  The  Labour 
members,  however,  preferred  that  trade  unions  should  not  in 
any  case  be  actionable  for  damages  sustained  through  the  con- 
duct of  their  members,  and  a  Bill  embodying  this  provision  was 
brought  forward  for  second  reading  by  Mr.  Hudson  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne)  on  March  30.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  (Walton,  Liverpool),  who  denied  that  trade  unions  had 
ever  enjoyed  the  immunity  now  claimed  for  them,  and'protested 
against  the  Bill  as  creating  a  class  privilege.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
(Merthyr  Tydfil),  supporting  the  Bill,  put  the  difference  between 
the  Labour  and  the  Ministerial  measures  neatly  by  declaring 
that  trade  unionists  would  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  for  the  protection  of  their  funds,  but  would 
insist  on  their  removal  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemies'  guns. 
The  Prime  Minister,  after  declaring  that  the  suspicion  formerly 
entertained  of  trade  unions  had  given  place  to  a  general  recog- 
nition that  they  were  beneficial  institutions,  said  that  he  had 
voted  two  or  three  times  previously  for  Bills  on  the  lines  of  that 
now  under  discussion,  and  he  proposed  to  vote  for  this  Bill. 
This  annoucement  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Labour  members, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  difference 
between  the  Labour  members'  Bill  and  the  Government  Bill 
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was  one  of  method  rather  than  of  principle,  and  to  endorse  the 
view  that  to  proceed  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  agency 
would  open  the  way  to  considerable  litigation.  He  therefore 
asked  the  House  to  pass  the  second  reading,  and  details  could 
be  arranged  in  Committee.  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover)  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  this  repudiation  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  provision  of  a  Ministerial  Bill  which  had  been  backed  with 
cogent  arguments  by  the  Attorney-General  only  two  days  earlier, 
and  by  way  of  protest  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
The  motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  370  votes  to  66,  and  subse- 
quently, after  application  of  the  closure,  the  second  reading  was 
passed  by  416  to  66,  several  Ministers  and  some  sixty  or  seventy 
other  Liberals  not  voting.  The  Bill  was  subsequently  attacked 
in  the  Times  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  as  interfering  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  civil  law,  that  the  property  of  wrong- 
doers shall  be  Uable  for  damages,  and  he  argued  that  the  proper 
solution  would  be  to  declare  that  certain  acts  should  not  be 
considered  wrongful. 

Two  other  Government  measures,  which  were  compara- 
tively non-contentious  and  had  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  passed  their  second  reading  there  on  March  27.  In 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out  that,  while  the  facilities  for  appeal 
in  civil  cases  were  enormous  and  perhaps  excessive,  in  criminal 
cases  they  were  very  restricted.  In  msignificant  cases  tried 
before  magistrates  there  was  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  but 
in  grave  cases  there  was  substantially  no  appeal,  except  where 
a  judge  chose  to  reserve  a  point  of  law  for  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Reserved,  or  where  a  case  was  brought  up  to  the  King's 
Bench  by  certiorari.  The  Beck  trial  (Annual  Register,  1904, 
p.  223),  in  which  the  judge  had  refused,  wrongly,  to  grant  a  case, 
illustrated  the  defects  of  the  existing  system.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  constitute  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  division,  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  President.  It  would  have  authority 
to  entertain  appeals  on  all  questions  of  law,  fact  and  sentence. 
A  prisoner  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  present  unless  by  its 
leave,  and  need  have  no  counsel  or  solicitor.  If  he  had  none, 
the  judges  would  consider  the  depositions,  the  evidence  he  had 
given,  and  any  written  statement.  Nearly  all  the  Bill  was 
already  covered  by  high  authorities.  On  the  right  of  appeal  in 
questions  of  fact  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion,  but 
unless  the  right  extended  to  every  element  which  should  be 
considered,  the  Bill  would  lose  half  its  value.  The  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  most  inadequate  means  of  revising  sen- 
tences, would  now  be  able  to  send  any  case  that  puzzled  him  to 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  Bill  would,  if  necessary, 
be  amended  in  Committee.  The  provision  for  appeal  on  the 
question  of  fact  was  unfavourably  criticised  by  Viscount  Cross 
and  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  the  latter  saying  it  would  multiply 
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appeals,  and  interfere  with  the  spirit  in  which  juries  had  done 
their  work.  It  was  strongly  supported  by  Lord  James  of  Here- 
ford, who  pointed  out  that,  unlike  other  countries,  we  had 
neither  a  Court  of  Appeal  nor  a  Minister  of  Justice,  and  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  not  necessarily  skilled  in  the  criminal 
law. 

The  Public  Trustee  Bill,  also  introduced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  public  trus- 
tee, with  special  facilities  for  the  administration  of  small  estates, 
was  heartily  supported  by  Lord  Halsbury,  though  some  mis- 
givings were  expressed  by  Lord  Faber  and  Lord  Avebury,  the 
latter  remarking  that  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  now 
ready  to  do  the  work.     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  House  of  Lords,  however,  used  its  comparative  leisure, 
as  in  previous  years,  to  supplement  the  elucidation  of  public 
affairs  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus,  on  March 
27  there  was  a  brief  debate  initiated  by  Lord  Lovat,  who 
asked  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  land  settle- 
ment in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  and  to  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  new  settlers  under  the  Land 
Ordinance.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  while  unable  at  present  to 
answer  questions  connected  with  the  future  settlement  of  the 
Colonies,  said  the  results  had  so  far  not  realised  expectations. 
Lord  Milner  declared  that  he  had  good  authority  for  saying 
that  the  agricultural  work  done  was  admirable,  and  that  the 
losses,  which  had  been  inadvertently  overstated  by  Lord  Elgin, 
arose  only  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers, 
which  public  opinion  had  constrained  the  authorities  to  under- 
take. The  settlers,  however,  feared  that  under  responsible 
government  they  would  be  displaced  from  their  holdings  by  a 
hostile  Executive,  and  he  suggested  that  special  consideration 
should  be  shown  them  now,  and  that  the  Home  Government 
should  reserve  the  land  laws  of  both  Colonies  for  its  own 
control. 

For  the  implied  censure  passed  on  Lord  Milner  by  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  24,  he  obtained  ample  redress  from  his 
Peers  five  days  later.  On  March  29  Viscount  Halifax  moved  : 
*'  That  this  House  desires  to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Lord  Milner  in  South  Africa  to  the 
Crown  and  the  Empire."  Having  warmly  eulogised  Lord 
Milner's  services,  he  reminded  the  House  that  the  enemies  of 
this  country,  those  who  were  beaten  in  the  war,  rejoiced  at  the 
abuse  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  late  High  Commissioner. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  that  happened,  he  thought  that 
those  now  in  power  might  have  shown  more  consideration  for 
Lord  Milner,  but  the  only  one  who  stood  up  for  him  was  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  Detailing  Lord  Milner's  numerous  and  great 
services  to  England  before,  during  and  after  the  war,  he  re- 
minded the  House  that  when  the  noble  Lord  went  out  the 
Transvaal  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  was  working  hard  to  get  rid 
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of  every  shred  of  the  authority  of  the  paramount  Power,  and 
was  in  intimate  negotiation  with  Germany.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  send  a  message  to  South  Africa  that  England  was 
not  going  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  1881-82,  and  that  she  would 
stand  by  those  who  had  been  loyal  to  her  in  the  great  emer- 
gency of  the  war.  What  was  laid  to  Lord  Milner's  charge  ? 
That  he  had  on  one  occasion  given  permission  for  the  caning  of 
Chinese,  a  caning  to  which  the  speaker  and  most  of  their  lord- 
ships had  in  their  school-days  been  subjected.  Lord  Milner  had 
no  recollection  of  having  given  this  permission,  but  he  had  chi- 
valrously accepted  the  responsibility. 

Lord  Ampthill  seconded  the  motion  as  one  who  had  been 
Governor  of  Madras  and  for  some  months  acting  Viceroy  of 
India. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  moving  the  previous  question,  declared 
that  the  proposal  to  record  the  resolution  on  the  books  of  the 
House  was  one  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  He  glanced  back 
at  historical  precedents,  and  said  he  should  be  the  last  to  act 
ungenerously  towards  Lord  Milner,  who  had  done  his  work 
admirably — work  which  must  leave  its  imprint  for  good  or  evil 
on  the  face  of  history.  The  Government  did  not  desire  to  say 
aye  or  no  to  the  motion ;  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  discuss 
a  question  of  this  kind  on  a  fitting  occasion.  They  had  become 
responsible  for  the  solution  of  a  great  problem  full  of  difficulty, 
political,  economical  and  social,  and  it  was  their  desire  to  deal 
with  it  with  the  greatest  fairness  and  impartiality  to  all  parties. 
It  was  their  deliberate  judgment  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  motion  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  policy 
and  the  consequences  of  the  action  of  the  late  Government ;  and 
this  was  hkely  to  raise  obstacles  to  the  progress  and  peace  of 
South  Africa.  Patriotism  would  dictate  a  postponement  of  the 
motion. 

Earl  Cawdor  declared  that  the  issue  before  the  House  was  a 
plain  one,  and  taunted  the  Government  with  trying  to  evade  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  held  that  the  question  lay 
outside  party.  He  strongly  deprecated  votes  of  this  kind,  but 
the  matter  was  complicated  by  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was,  therefore,  for  their  lordships  to 
place  the  resolution  on  record,  and  he  should  vote  for  it.  Bear- 
ing testimony  to  Lord  Milner's  splendid  services,  he  declared 
that  he  profoundly  distrusted  Chinese  labour  from  the  first,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  enthusiastically  supporting  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Milner.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
that  one  mistake  should  cancel  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Burghclere  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  refer  to  Lord  Milner's  high  services,  and  refused 
to  enter  into  a  debate  at  the  present  crisis. 

Viscount  Goschen  reminded  the  House  that  a  blow  was 
struck  at  Lord  Milner  in  the  House  of  Commons  which,  he  be- 
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lieved,  had  caused  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Lord 
Milner  required  no  eulogy ;  the  motion  was  before  the  House 
merely  as  a  matter  of  justice.  A  bad  effect  had  already  been 
produced  in  South  Africa  by  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  dominant  idea  in  their  minds  was  to  show 
the  loyalists  of  South  Africa  that  this  country  would  stand  by 
them.  If  there  had  been  a  weak  man  at  the  helm,  where  would 
South  Africa  be  now  ? 

Earl  Eoberts  bore  testimony  to  the  great  services  rendered 
by  Lord  Milner  when  he  was  in  South  Africa.  One  of  the 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  said  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  resolution  against  Lord  Milner  because  the  national 
honour  was  at  stake,  but  if  that  hon.  gentleman  had  been  in 
South  Africa  in  1900  he  would  have  seen  how  the  national  honour 
was  guarded  by  Lord  Milner.  He  had  undergone  an  ordeal 
which  would  have  broken  down  many  men,  but  all  this  was 
apparently  to  be  forgotten.  This  attitude  had  caused  alarm 
and  anxiety  amongst  the  loyalists,  who  saw  a  proposal  to  place 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  never  concealed  their  dis- 
loyalty and  their  desire  to  make  themselves  masters  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  while  recognising  Lord  Milner's 
great  qualities,  was  not  prepared  to  pick  him  out  for  a  special 
eulogium  implying  that  his  policy  had  been  successful. 

The  Earl  of  Halsbury  commented  on  the  treatment  to 
which  Lord  Milner  had  been  subjected,  and  twitted  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  on  its  reticence  with  regard  to  a  man 
who  had  been  grievously  injured  by  calumny  as  well  as  by 
other  modes  of  attstck.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  rendered 
great  services  to  the  State  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
they  fastened  on  one  item  out  of  which  had  grown  a  tre- 
mendous accusation.  If  he  was  guilty,  let  them  impeach  him  ; 
if  not,  let  them  recognise  his  public  services. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  regarded  the  motion  as  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  suggested  that  after  the  tri- 
butes paid  to  Lord  Milner  the  matter  should  be  left  as  it  was. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  contrasted  the  declarations  of 
the  Under-Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  complained 
that  no  member  of  the  Government  had  risen  to  protest  against 
the  attack  of  the  former ;  and  Lord  Coleridge  asked  whether 
the  object  of  the  motion  was  to  sanction  everything  that  Lord 
Milner  had  done  and  the  policy  he  had  carried  out. 

Lord  Balfour  inquired  why  the  Government  had  not  met 
the  motion  with  a  direct  negative.  The  object  of  the  proposal 
was  to  prevent  misconception  in  South  Africa,  for  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  country  had  changed 
its  mind  with  regard  to  South  Africa  and  the  undying  services 
of  Lord  Milner. 

The  Marquess  of  Kipon  contended  that  the  motion  would 
stir  up  angry  and  bitter  feelings  in  South  Africa  and  render  the 
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The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  announced  that  the  Committee 
were  unable  to  recommend  the  King  to  grant  the  petition.  The 
case  involved  an  appeal  not  from  a  court,  but  in  substance  from 
an  act  of  the  Executive ;  and  apart  from  all  questions  of  juris- 
diction, any  judicial  interposition  directed  with  most  imperfect 
knowledge,  both  of  the  danger  in  Natal  and  of  the  facts  before 
the  court-martial,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  the 
Committee. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  after  a  number  of  questions  as  to 
the  trials  of  the  natives  and  the  position  in  Natal  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  a  Labour 
member,  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald  (Leicester),  obtained  leave  to 
move  the  adjournment  to  call  attention  to  the  administration  of 
martial  law  in  Natal  and  to  the  imminent  and  grave  danger 
entailed  thereby  to  the  native  subjects  of  the  Crown.  The 
motion  was  discussed  at  the  evening  sitting.  The  court,  the 
mover  argued,  had  been  composed  solely  of  Militia  officers,  and 
was  likely  to  be  biassed ;  the  offence  had  been  committed  the 
day  before  the  proclamation  of  martial  law ;  this  irregular 
condition  had  been  kept  up  for  an  unreasonable  time  and  its 
safeguards  were  not  adequate.  The  twelve  men  had  been 
condenmed  to  death  for  reasons  which  would  not  have  been 
accounted  adequate  in  the  case  of  white  men.  A  Bill  of  in- 
demnity would  be  required,  and  it  would  not  be  treated  as  a 
mere  formality.  Major  Seely  (Abercromby,  Liverpool),  seconding 
the  resolution,  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
intervene,  but  Captain  Kincaid-Smith  (Stratford,  Warwick)  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Gravesend)  deprecated  intervention,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Mr.  J.  M.  Bobertson  {Tyneside,  Northumber- 
land) ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Mother  Country,  which  might 
have  to  provide  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Colony  against 
the  natives,  should  remain  silent,  and  traced  the  rebelhon, 
not  to  the  Ethiopian  movement  assigned  in  some  quarters  as  a 
cause,  but  to  the  poll-tax  put  on  (as  he  alleged)  to  stimulate 
recruiting  for  the  Transvaal  mines. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  of  opinion  that  the  Government  could 
not  complain  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed,  as  this  was 
one  of  those  matters  which  called  for  close  and  vigilant  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House.  Throughout  the  troubles  in 
Natal  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  had  been  to 
support  the  Colonial  Government.  They  had  pursued  a  steady 
policy  of  trusting  that  Government,  and  had  been  careful  not 
to  infringe  upon  those  enormous  liberties  which  were  perhaps 
too  light-heartedly  confided  to  a  small  white  community.  Had 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  been  informed  of  all  the  discussions  that 
took  place  between  Sir  H.  McCallum  and  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment, the  position  reached  on  March  28,  when  the  telegram 
announcing  the  forthcoming  executions  was  received,  would 
never  have  arisen.  The  Government,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  had  received  suddenly  this  news  of  an  execution  which 
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must  have  startled,  if  not  disgusted,  any  man  of  humanity  and 
moderation.  All  they  did,  however,  was  to  ask  for  information 
and  for  the  suspension  meanwhile  of  an  irrevocable  sentence. 
He  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  we  had  no  right  to  claim  to 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  such  events  as  had  occurred  in  Natal. 
Supposing  that  these  twelve  natives  had  been  foreigners  and 
not  Zulus,  and  supposing  that  the  Governments  of  which  these 
foreigners  were  subjects  had  objected  to  their  trial  under  martial 
law,  the  objections  would  have  been  brought  here  and  not  in 
the  Colony.  That  showed  where  the  responsibility  lay.  Then 
our  troops  had  been  moved  into  Natal  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
order that  had  arisen.  That  was  another  factor  showing  how 
Imperial  interests  were  involved  in  what  had  taken  place  in 
Natal.  There  were  in  the  Colony  900,000  Zulus,  and  if  they 
should  rise  against  the  100,000  whites  it  was  upon  the  British 
arms  that  the  latter  would  rely  for  their  defence.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  British  Government  not  to  take  note  of  any- 
thing that  might  be  done  under  martial  law  and  to  remain, 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  that  vast  native  population  who 
were  being  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  our  troops.  In 
these  considerations  would  be  found  the  justification  for  the 
first  telegram  sent  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  further  com- 
munications received  from  the  Colony  satisfied  the  Government 
that  the  trial  of  the  natives  was  fair.  They  thereupon  informed 
the  Governor  of  Natal  that  the  matter  must  be  settled  locally. 
Their  course  throughout  had  been  correct,  consistent,  and,  indeed, 
inevitable.  Their  policy  had  not  been  affected  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Natal.  That  resignation  was  not 
free  from  an  element  of  precipitancy,  and  such  vehement  asser- 
tion of  independence  was  hardly  compatible  with  constant 
appeals  for  the  support  of  British  troops.  If  evil  effects  had 
been  produced  in  the  native  mind  by  what  had  occurred,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  those  who  had  taken  a  course 
which,  if  generally  pursued  throughout  the  Colonies,  would 
bring  our  system  of  Colonial  administration  to  a  condition  of 
deadlock.  Amid  cries  of  protest  from  the  benches  opposite,  he 
rebuked  the  Unionists,  alleging  that  they  were  seeking  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  the  Natal  incident. 

Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S.),  after  repudiating  the  Under-Secre- 
tary's imputation,  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  he 
had  heard  the  hon.  member  exonerate  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony.  He  regi-etted  the  suggestion  that  self-government  had 
been  granted  to  Natal  too  soon,  and  he  asked  whether  the 
Government  contemplated  interfering  with  gi*eat  Colonies  like 
Canada  and  Australia,  and,  if  they  did,  how  they  proposed  to 
enforce  their  views. 

Mr.  Macdonald  offered  to  withdraw  his  motion,  but  the 
Opposition  refused,  and  it  was  talked  out. 

These  South  African  debates,  however,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mons were  concerned,  had  been  mere  interludes  in  the  perform- 
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ance  of  much  solid  work.  The  Procedure  Committee  appointed 
earlier  in  the  session  had  reported  that  instead  of  the  existing 
double  sittings  (p.  34 ;  from  2  to  7.30  and  9  to  12)  there  should 
be  a  single  sitting  from  3  to  11.30,  with  an  informal  and  brief 
suspension  just  before  8.30  ;  that  question-time  should  begin  at 
3.15,  or  earlier  if  private  business  permitted,  and  end  at  4 
(with  certain  exceptions);  that  opposed  private  business  and 
motions  for  adjournment  standing  over  under  the  existing  rules 
for  discussion  at  an  evening  sitting  should  be  taken  for  the 
future  at  8.30  p.m.  ;  that  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committees 
as  well  as  the  Chairman  should  be  empowered  to  sit  as  Deputy 
Speaker;  and  that  Friday  be  retained  as  the  day  for  the  short 
sitting,  the  proceedings,  however,  continuing  without  inter- 
ruption until  their  close  at  5.30.  This  last  proposition  had  been 
substituted  by  the  Committee  for  that  of  the  draft  report,  which 
fixed  Wednesday  as  the  day  for  the  short  sitting,  as  it  had 
been  before  Mr.  Balfour's  reforms.  The  abolition  of  the  in- 
•terval  for  lunch  and  dinner  had  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
arrangements  having  been  made  to  allow  him  to  retire  from  the 
chair  to  obtain  refreshment  without  interrupting  the  sitting. 

These  proposals  were  debated  on  April  2  and  3.  The 
Government,  however,  proposed  to  depart  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  in  one  important  particular,  by  re- 
turning to  Wednesday  as  the  day  for  the  short  sitting,  and  the 
proposal  was  advocated  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  discuss  a  Bill  in  Committee  for  four 
days  continuously,  and  that  (the  short  day  being  devoted  to 
private  members*  motions)  the  interruption  of  Government 
business  from  Thursday  to  Monday  caused  inconvenience. 
However,  the  Government  left  the  decision  to  the  House. 
Mr.  John  Eedmond  {Waterford)  attached  great  importance  to 
a  break  in  the  middle  of  the  week  as  easing  the  strain  on 
members  who  were  constantly  in  attendance ;  and  the  change 
also  found  other  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but 
what  the  Prime  Minister  had  called  "week-end  worship,**  and 
deprecated  as  injurious  to  public  business,  carried  the  day,  and 
the  change  to  Wednesday  was  rejected  by  255  votes  to  180. 
The  abolition  of  the  dinner  interval  on  the  first  four  working 
days  of  the  week  would  save  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  House 
might  therefore  meet  later  and  rise  earlier  on  those  days.  The 
Government  therefore  suggested  that  the  House  should  meet 
at  2.45  instead  of  2  on  those  days,  and  that  contentious  busi- 
ness should  end  at  11.15.  It  also  proposed  that  questions 
should  be  entered  on  at  3,  or  earlier  if  possible,  and  should 
not  be  closured  automatically  before  3.45.  An  amendment  by 
Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  proposing  to  meet  at  3  o'clock  instead  of 
2.45,  was  rejected  after  debate  by  377  to  88.  It  was  arranged 
that  sittings  should  not  normally  last  beyond  11.30  P.M. ; 
and  the  proposal  to  terminate  opposed  business  at  11  was 
carried  by  379  to  66.     The  hour  for  termination  of  such  busi- 
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ness  on  Friday  was  fixed  at  5.  Next  day  the  debate  was 
continued,  and  an  effort  to  obtain  an  informal  suspension  of 
business  for  half  an  hour  on  the  four  days  of  long  sittings  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hardy  (Ashford,  Kent),  but  in  vain.  It  was  arranged 
that  motions  for  adjournment  "on  matters  of  urgent  public 
importance**  should  be  taken  at  8.16  instead  of  8.30;  and  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  W.  Kedmond,  allowing  a  full  hour  to  ques- 
tions for  Ministers,  was  rejected  by  291  to  147.  Counts-out 
were  forbidden  between  8.15  and  9.15.  The  alterations  took 
effect  after  the  Easter  recess. 

The  decisions  of  the  House,  it  will  be  seen,  differed  widely 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Procedure  Committee.  The 
earUer  closing  and  the  retention  of  the  week-end  were  conces- 
sions mainly  to  the  Labour  members  and  to  that  large  number 
who  could  not  afford  to  leave  their  own  business,  and  who  re- 
sided outside  the  fashionable  districts  of  London.  They  indi- 
cated, therefore,  a  social  change  in  the  House. 

Progress  was  being  made  meanwhile  with  legislation.  The 
Army  (Annual)  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  March  28,  after  an 
all-night  sitting  in  Committee  (March  27-28),  chiefly  devoted 
to  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  soldier.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Corruption  Bill,  which  had  been  familiar  in  former 
years  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  and 
Lord  Kussell  of  Killowen  to  put  down  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  secret  commissions  in  commercial  transactions,  was  read  a 
second  time  on  April  3,  and  went  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade.  The  Bill,  which  had  come  from  the  Lords,  was 
much  less  severe  than  its  predecessors.  It  proposed  to  prevent 
the  dishonest  acceptance  of  money  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion by  agents,  but  the  acceptance  must  be  dishonest  to  be 
punishable.  No  prosecution  could  take  place  without  the  leave 
of  the  Attornev-GeneraL  The  Marine  Insurance  Bill,  a  codify- 
ing  measure  which  had  also  come  from  the  Lords,  was  also  rea'd 
a  second  time  and  sent  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law. 
On  the  same  evening  a  Bill,  promoted  by  a  private  company  for 
the  supply  of  additional  electrical  power  to  London,  was  opposed 
partly  as  facilitating  unfair  and  unrestricted  competition  with 
municipal  and  other  undertakings,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  promoters,  and,  after  a  hostile  speech  from 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  was  rejected  by  248  to  51.  Besides  pro- 
posing important  measures,  the  Government  had,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  instituted  a  number  of  Eoyal  Com- 
missions, Select  Committees  and  Departmental  Committees  to 
collect  material  as  a  basis  of  future  legislation.  These  will  be 
enumerated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV.  The  Ministerial  views 
on  temperance  reform  were  set  forth  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  a  deputation  which,  on  April  6,  urged  him  to  give  the 
first  place  to  temperance  legislation  in  the  session  of  1907.  He 
had  replied  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1904  made  a  remedy 
urgently  necessary,  and  that  the  Government,  when  they  did 
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ance  of  much  solid  work.  The  Procedure  Committee  appointed 
earlier  in  the  session  had  reported  that  instead  of  the  existing 
double  sittings  (p.  34 ;  from  2  to  7.30  and  9  to  12)  there  should 
be  a  single  sitting  from  3  to  11.30,  with  an  informal  and  brief 
suspension  just  before  8.30 ;  that  question-time  should  begin  at 
3.15,  or  eariier  if  private  business  permitted,  and  end  at  4 
(with  certain  exceptions);  that  opposed  private  business  and 
motions  for  adjournment  standing  over  under  the  existing  rules 
for  discussion  at  an  evening  sitting  should  be  taken  for  the 
future  at  8.30  p.m.  ;  that  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committees 
as  well  as  the  Chairman  should  be  empowered  to  sit  as  Deputy 
Speaker ;  and  that  Friday  be  retained  as  the  day  for  the  short 
sitting,  the  proceedings,  however,  continuing  without  inter- 
ruption until  their  close  at  5.30.  This  last  proposition  had  been 
substituted  by  the  Committee  for  that  of  the  draft  report,  which 
fixed  Wednesday  as  the  day  for  the  short  sitting,  as  it  had 
been  before  Mr.  Balfour's  reforms.  The  abolition  of  the  in- 
•terval  for  lunch  and  dinner  had  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
arrangements  having  been  made  to  allow  him  to  retire  from  the 
chair  to  obtain  refreshment  without  interrupting  the  sitting. 

These  proposals  were  debated  on  April  2  and  3.  The 
Government,  however,  proposed  to  depart  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  in  one  important  particular,  by  re- 
turning to  Wednesday  as  the  day  for  the  short  sitting,  and  the 
proposal  was  advocated  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  discuss  a  Bill  in  Committee  for  four 
days  continuously,  and  that  (the  short  day  being  devoted  to 
private  members*  motions)  the  interruption  of  Government 
business  from  Thursday  to  Monday  caused  inconvenience. 
However,  the  Government  left  the  decision  to  the  House. 
Mr.  John  Eedmond  {Waterford)  attached  great  importance  to 
a  break  in  the  middle  of  the  week  as  easing  the  strain  on 
members  who  were  constantly  in  attendance ;  and  the  change 
also  found  other  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but 
what  the  Prime  Minister  had  called  "week-end  worship,**  and 
deprecated  as  injurious  to  pubhc  business,  carried  the  day,  and 
the  change  to  Wednesday  was  rejected  by  255  votes  to  180. 
The  abolition  of  the  dinner  interval  on  the  first  four  working 
days  of  the  week  would  save  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  House 
might  therefore  meet  later  and  rise  earlier  on  those  days.  The 
Government  therefore  suggested  that  the  House  should  meet 
at  2.45  instead  of  2  on  those  days,  and  that  contentious  busi- 
ness should  end  at  11.15.  It  also  proposed  that  questions 
should  be  entered  on  at  3,  or  earlier  if  possible,  and  should 
not  be  closured  automatically  before  3.45.  An  amendment  by 
Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  proposing  to  meet  at  3  o'clock  instead  of 
2.45,  was  rejected  after  debate  by  377  to  88.  It  was  arranged 
that  sittings  should  not  normally  last  beyond  11.30  p.m.  ; 
and  the  proposal  to  terminate  opposed  business  at  11  was 
carried  by  379  to  66.     The  hour  for  termination  of  such  busi- 
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ness  on  Friday  was  fixed  at  5.  Next  day  the  debate  was 
continued,  and  an  effort  to  obtain  an  informal  suspension  of 
business  for  half  an  hour  on  the  four  days  of  long  sittings  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hardy  {Ashfordy  Kent),  but  in  vain.  It  was  arranged 
that  motions  for  adjournment  **  on  matters  of  urgent  public 
importance"  should  be  taken  at  8.16  instead  of  8.30;  and  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  allowing  a  full  hour  to  ques- 
tions for  Ministers,  was  rejected  by  291  to  147.  Counts-out 
were  forbidden  between  8.15  and  9.15.  The  alterations  took 
effect  after  the  Easter  recess. 

The  decisions  of  the  House,  it  will  be  seen,  differed  widely 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Procedure  Committee.  The 
earher  closing  and  the  retention  of  the  week-end  were  conces- 
sions mainly  to  the  Labour  members  and  to  that  large  number 
who  could  not  afford  to  leave  their  own  business,  and  who  re- 
sided outside  the  fashionable  districts  of  London.  They  indi- 
cated, therefore,  a  social  change  in  the  House. 

Progress  was  being  made  meanwhile  with  legislation.  The 
Army  (Annual)  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  March  28,  after  an 
all-night  sitting  in  Committee  (March  27-28),  chiefly  devoted 
to  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  soldier.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Corruption  Bill,  which  had  been  familiar  in  former 
years  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  and 
Lord  Kussell  of  Killowen  to  put  down  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  secret  commissions  in  commercial  transactions,  was  read  a 
second  time  on  April  3,  and  went  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade.  The  Bill,  which  had  come  from  the  Lords,  was 
much  less  severe  than  its  predecessors.  It  proposed  to  prevent 
the  dishonest  acceptance  of  money  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion by  agents,  but  the  acceptance  must  be  dishonest  to  be 
punishable.  No  prosecution  could  take  place  without  the  leave 
of  the  Attorney-General  The  Marine  Insurance  Bill,  a  codify- 
ing measure  which  had  also  come  from  the  Lords,  was  also  read 
a  second  time  and  sent  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law. 
On  the  same  evening  a  Bill,  promoted  by  a  private  company  for 
the  supply  of  additional  electrical  power  to  London,  was  opposed 
partly  as  facilitating  unfair  and  unrestricted  competition  with 
municipal  and  other  undertakings,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  promoters,  and,  after  a  hostile  speech  from 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  was  rejected  by  248  to  51.  Besides  pro- 
posing important  measures,  the  Government  had,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  instituted  a  number  of  Koyal  Com- 
missions, Select  Committees  and  Departmental  Committees  to 
collect  material  as  a  basis  of  future  legislation.  These  will  be 
enumerated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV.  The  Ministerial  views 
on  temperance  reform  were  set  forth  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  a  deputation  which,  on  April  5,  urged  him  to  give  the 
first  place  to  temperance  legislation  in  the  session  of  1907.  He 
had  replied  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1904  made  a  remedy 
urgently  necessary,  and  that  the  Government,  when  they  did 
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deal  with  it,  meaut  to  do  so  by  a  measure  the  results  of  which 
would  be  thorough  and  lasting.  They  hoped  and  intended  to 
do  this  next  session,  though  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  give 
it  the  first  place.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  local  option  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Leif  Jones  {Applebyy  Westmoreland)  on  April  10. 
In  the  debate,  local  option  was  attacked  by  several  members, 
Liberal,  Conservative  and  Nationalist,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  {Spen 
Valley,  Yorks,  W,B.)  suggested  that  the  local  authorities  should 
be  allowed  a  wide  discretion  in  regulating  such  questions  as 
the  hours  for  the  sale  of  drink  and  the  employment  of  bar- 
maids. Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  on  a  division  by  271 
to  44. 

The  idea  of  legislative  "  devolution  "  was  also  apparently 
favoured  by  Ministers.  On  April  9,  in  reply  to  a  question,  the 
Prime  Minister  intimated  that  he  approved  the  return  to  the 
practice  of  referring  Scottish  Bills  to  a  committee  of  Scottish 
members,  and  would  not  object  to  a  similar  process  with  Bills 
affecting  exclusively  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Steps  to  this 
end  would  be  taken  after  Easter  by  the  Procedure  Committee. 
On  another  question,  however,  on  which  the  Liberal  utterances 
in  Opposition  had  seemed  to  presage  a  reversal  of  their  prede- 
cessors' policy,  the  Government  gave  no  sign  of  change.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  on  April  5  to  elicit  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
Canadian  cattle,  but  without  avail.  Both  Lord  Jersey  and  a 
number  of  other  Peers  strongly  deprecated  the  movement,  fearing 
the  introduction  of  disease. 

On  April  6,  Mr.  Cairns  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  (1896)  Amendment  Bill, 
restoring  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  power  of  admitting 
Canadian  cattle.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Liberal  members 
representing  agricultural  districts  and  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  (Cork) 
in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  Prime  Minister, 
after  commenting  on  the  adherence  of  the  Unionists  to  legisla- 
tion which  penalised  Canada,  declared  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
leaving  these  matters  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  that  there  was  considerable  nervousness  evident  as  to 
the  possible  introduction  of  disease,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
leave  the  subject  to  the  House.  Mr.  Long  defended  the  regula- 
tions, and  pressed  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who,  however,  did  not 
rise,  and  the  Bill  was  talked  out. 

In  foreij^n  affairs  the  Government  had  had  many  reasons  for 
serious  anxieties.  From  the  danger  of  a  European  war,  indeed, 
they  were  relieved  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  Conference  at 
Algeciras,  which  was  regarded  as  assured  after  the  proceedings 
of  March  31  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapters  I.  and 
VII.).     Throughout  the  Conference  it  was  understood  that  the 
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representatives  of  Great  Britain  were  supporting  France,  and 
the  result  undoubtedly  tended  to  strengthen  the  Anglo-French 
entente,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be  supplemented  by  an 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia.  On  April  6 
Lord  Fitzmaurice,  as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Conference,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  agreement  would  prove  a  fresh  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  harmonious  action  between  the  Powers  and 
a  valuable  step  in  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  civilisation  and  order.  In  this  matter,  he 
added,  the  Ministry  had  desired  to  maintain  continuity  of  policy 
with  its  predecessor,  and  he  believed  that  the  co-operation  at 
Algeciras  would  strengthen  good  relations  between  France  and 
England  and  other  Powers  also. 

Another  difficulty,  more  directly  affecting  Great  Britain,  had 
arisen  with  the  Porte  in  January  in  regard  to  the  Turco-Egyp- 
tian  frontier  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapters  III.  and 
VII.)  and  was  intensified  by  suspicions  that  Pan-Islamite,  and 
possibly  even  European,  counsellors  were  behind  the  Porte.  The 
acute  stage  reached  at  the  end  of  March  set  up  some  apprehen- 
sion among  the  advanced  Liberals  in  the  Commons,  and  a  question 
as  to  the  possible  bombardment  of  the  Turkish  port  at  Akabah 
by  a  British  cruiser  was  asked  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  on  March 
27 — almost  the  last  he  ever  asked  in  the  House.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  however,  was  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  outrages  on  Bussian  Jews  were  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
by  Lord  Northbourne  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  3.  He 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  produce  the  Consular  or 
other  reports  bearing  on  the  subject.  But  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
declared  that  such  a  course  would  be  improper  and  contrary  to 
precedent,  and  that  discussion  would  only  do  harm.  This  view 
was  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  the  former,  however,*  testifying  to  the 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  outrages,  and 
declaring  that  expression  of  it  was  only  withheld  in  view  of  the 
delicacy  and  danger  of  the  situation. 

South  African  affairs,  however,  were  again  the  subject  of  a 
discursive  and  detailed  discussion  on  April  5,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Colonial  Office  Vote.  It  was  begun  by  an  attack  from 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  {Croydon),  who  was  much  interrupted  by 
Ministerialists,  on  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the 
Colonial  Under-Secretary,  whom  he  described  as  **  a  young  man 
in  a  hurry,*'  and  without  the  excuse  which  age  gave  for  haste. 
The  Unionist  party,  he  said,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Colonies  because  its  administration  had  been  sympathetic.  That 
was  not  so  under  its  successor.  The  Under-Secretary  had  on 
several  occasions  used  expressions  which  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects.  He  had  attacked  in 
the  most  open  manner  the  principle  of  self-government,  and  also 
Lord  Milner,  that  great  official  whom  South  Africa  delighted  to 
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deal  with  it,  meaut  to  do  so  by  a  measure  the  results  of  which 
would  be  thorough  and  lasting.  They  hoped  and  intended  to 
do  this  next  session,  though  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  give 
it  the  first  place.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  local  option  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Leif  Jones  {Appleby,  Westmoreland)  on  April  10. 
In  the  debate,  local  option  was  attacked  by  several  members, 
Liberal,  Conservative  and  Nationalist,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  {Spen 
Valley,  Yorks,  W.B.)  suggested  that  the  local  authorities  should 
be  allowed  a  wide  discretion  in  regulating  such  questions  as 
the  hours  for  the  sale  of  drink  and  the  employment  of  bar- 
maids. Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  on  a  division  by  271 
to  44. 

The  idea  of  legislative  **  devolution  "  was  also  apparently 
favoured  by  Ministers.  On  April  9,  in  reply  to  a  question,  the 
Prime  Minister  intimated  that  he  approved  the  return  to  the 
practice  of  referring  Scottish  Bills  to  a  committee  of  Scottish 
members,  and  would  not  object  to  a  similar  process  with  Bills 
affecting  exclusively  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Steps  to  this 
end  would  be  taken  after  Easter  by  the  Procedure  Committee. 
On  another  question,  however,  on  which  the  Liberal  utterances 
in  Opposition  had  seemed  to  presage  a  reversal  of  their  prede- 
cessors' policy,  the  Government  gave  no  sign  of  change.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  on  April  5  to  elicit  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
Canadian  cattle,  but  without  avail.  Both  Lord  Jersey  and  a 
number  of  other  Peers  strongly  deprecated  the  movement,  fearing 
the  introduction  of  disease. 

On  April  6,  Mr.  Cairns  (Netvcasth-on-Tyne)  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  (1896)  Amendment  Bill, 
restoring  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  power  of  admitting 
Canadian  cattle.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Liberal  members 
representing  agricultural  districts  and  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  {Cork) 
in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  Prime  Minister, 
after  commenting  on  the  adherence  of  the  Unionists  to  legisla- 
tion which  penalised  Canada,  declared  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
leaving  these  matters  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  that  there  was  considerable  nervousness  evident  as  to 
the  possible  introduction  of  disease,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
leave  the  subject  to  the  House.  Mr.  Long  defended  the  regula- 
tions, and  pressed  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who,  however,  did  not 
rise,  and  the  Bill  was  talked  out. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  Government  had  had  many  reasons  for 
serious  anxieties.  From  the  danger  of  a  European  war,  indeed, 
they  were  relieved  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  Conference  at 
Algeciras,  which  was  regarded  as  assured  after  the  proceedings 
of  March  31  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapters  I.  and 
VII.).     Throughout  the  Conference  it  was  understood  that  the 
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representatives  of  Great  Britain  were  supporting  France,  and 
the  result  undoubtedly  tended  to  strengthen  the  Anglo-French 
entente,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be  supplemented  by  an 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia.  On  April  6 
Lord  Fitzmaurice,  as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Conference,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  agreement  would  prove  a  fresh  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  harmonious  action  between  the  Powers  and 
a  valuable  step  in  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  civilisation  and  order.  In  this  matter,  he 
added,  the  Ministry  had  desired  to  maintain  continuity  of  policy 
with  its  predecessor,  and  he  believed  that  the  co-operation  at 
Algeciras  would  strengthen  good  relations  between  France  and 
England  and  other  Powers  also. 

Another  difficulty,  more  directly  affecting  Great  Britain,  had 
arisen  with  the  Porte  in  January  in  regard  to  the  Turco-Egyp- 
tian  frontier  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapters  III.  and 
VII.)  and  was  intensified  by  suspicions  that  Pan-Islamite,  and 
possibly  even  European,  counsellors  were  behind  the  Porte.  The 
acute  stage  reached  at  the  end  of  March  set  up  some  apprehen- 
sion among  the  advanced  Liberals  in  the  Commons,  and  a  question 
as  to  the  possible  bombardment  of  the  Turkish  port  at  Akabah 
by  a  British  cruiser  was  asked  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  on  March 
27 — almost  the  last  he  ever  asked  in  the  House.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  however,  was  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  outrages  on  Eussian  Jews  were  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
by  Lord  Northbourne  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  3.  He 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  produce  the  Consular  or 
other  reports  bearing  on  the  subject.  But  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
declared  that  such  a  course  would  be  improper  and  contrary  to 
precedent,  and  that  discussion  would  only  do  harm.  This  view 
was  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  the  former,  however,*  testifying  to  the 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  outrages,  and 
declaring  that  expression  of  it  was  only  withheld  in  view  of  the 
delicacy  and  danger  of  the  situation. 

South  African  affairs,  however,  were  again  the  subject  of  a 
discursive  and  detailed  discussion  on  April  5,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Colonial  Office  Vote.  It  was  begun  by  an  attack  from 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Croydon),  who  was  much  interrupted  by 
Ministerialists,  on  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the 
Colonial  Under-Secretary,  whom  he  described  as  **a  young  man 
in  a  hurry,"  and  wdthout  the  excuse  which  age  gave  for  haste. 
The  Unionist  party,  he  said,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Colonies  because  its  administration  had  been  sympathetic.  That 
was  not  so  under  its  successor.  The  Under-Secretary  had  on 
several  occasions  used  expressions  which  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects.  He  had  attacked  in 
the  most  open  manner  the  principle  of  self-government,  and  also 
Lord  Milner,  that  great  official  whom  South  Africa  delighted  to 
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honour.  He  had  used  embittered  and  poisoned  language  with 
reference  to  Chinese  indentured  labour,  and  had  attributed 
purely  selfish  motives  to  the  mine-owners.  His  recent  reference 
Lo  the  **  somewhat  light-hearted  "  concession  of  self-government 
to  Natal  was  most  mischievous.  The  recent  crisis  in  Natal  was 
because  the  presen^Government  was  "  suspect/'  owing  to  its 
threats  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  self-governing  colony  ; 
and  a  similar  threat  had  been  used  towards  the  Transvaal.  If 
the  Government  arrogated  to  itself  the  position  of  censor  in 
regard  to  colonial  questions  involving  moral  considerations  there 
would  be  endless  trouble.  If  the  Under-Secretary  would  alter 
his  tone,  he  might  lose  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Smuts,  but  he 
would  gain  the  good  opinion  of  every  loyal  Afrikander. 

Mr.  A.  Mason,  the  Liberal  member  for  Coventry,  who 
deplored  the  partisan  character  of  the  speech  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  just  heard,  affirmed  that  the  feeling  in  Liberal  con- 
stituencies against  the  continuance  of  coolie  labour  in  the 
Transvaal  was  still  as  deep  and  strong  as  it  was  before  the 
session  began.  He  regretted,  however,  the  language  and  action 
01  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  had  hoped 
that  Colonial  matters  might  be  discussed  from  a  ndn-party  point 
of  view,  but  that  hope  had  disappeared.  However,  he  believed 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  would  result  in  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  Colonies  and  that  it  was  in  consonance  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  British  race. 

In  the  subsequent  debate  Viscount  Helmsley  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  dissociate  themselves  from  the  views  of  the 
anti-war  extremists.  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder  {Chippenham,  Wilts) 
pointed  out  that  but  little  success  had  as  yet  attended  the  policy 
of  settling  British  immigrants  on  the  land  in  the  Orange  Kiver 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  He  reminded  the  House  that  a  war 
contribution  of  30,000,000Z.  was  owing  to  us,  and  he  suggested 
that  an  instalment  of  this  debt  should  be  asked  for  and  expended 
in  promoting  land  settlement.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  {Westminster), 
dealing  with  the  same  topic,  invited  attention  to  the  importance 
of  irrigation  works  in  the  new  Colonies. 

Mr.  Paul  {Northampton)  and  Mr.  MacNeill  (Donegal,  S,)  attacked 
the  administration  and  martial  law  in  Natal,  and  Mr.  Belloc 
{Salford,  S.)  pressed  the  Government  to  begin  the  repatriation 
of  the  coolies,  declaring  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  black 
labour  for  the  Transvaal,  but  to  secure  this  the  mine-owners 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Cox  {Preston),  who  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
cant  in  much  of  the  talk  about  the  Colonies,  held  that  we  had  a 
perfect  right  to  interfere  whenever  tbey  proposed  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  disgrace  our  flag. 

Lord  Morpeth  {Birmingham,  S.)  deprecated  the  Govern- 
ment's offensive  assumption  of  superior  morality  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Colonies,  and  counselled  Ministers  to  beware  of 
pursuing  a  policy  of  interference. 
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Mr.  Markham  {Mansfield^  Notts)  complained  that  the  late 
Government  had  sanctioned  arrangements  conferring  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  Premier  Diamond  Mine  Company,  and  asked 
why  the  British  taxpayer,  who  was  largely  interested,  was  not 
represented  on  its  Board.  The  mine,  he  asserted,  could  and 
should  be  worked  by  white  labour.  He  also  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  new  dynamite  monopoly  which  he  affirmed 
had  been  created. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  after  observing  that  the  discussion 
had  consisted  largely  of  a  rehash  of  partisan  speeches,  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Under-Secretary  and  some  of  the  speakers 
realised  the  grim  facts  of  South  African  life.  They  did  not 
seem  to  imderstand  that  South  Africa  was  suffering  from 
neuritis ;  that  all  its  nerves  were  tender.  The  Unionist  party 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  precise  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Constitutions  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  new  Colonies,  and  what  would  be  their  attitude 
towards  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  Legisla- 
tures when  constituted,  as  also  towards  the  native  question  and 
the  economic  question.  Ministers  should  have  put  upon  the 
South  African  Committee  of  Inquiry  some  eminent  person 
holding  Unionist  views.  The  terms  of  reference  were  too  wide. 
He  warned  the  Government  that  if  they  should  reserve  a  right 
of  interference  in  the  Colonies,  after  self-government  had  been 
granted,  a  more  unhappy  and  dangerous  state  of  aiBfairs  would 
be  brought  about  than  that  existing  before  the  war.  Frequent 
intervention  would  produce  social  strife.  In  regard  to  the  native 
question,  he  questioned  whether  sentimental  members  under- 
stood that  the  white  population  in  Africa  lived  under  a  constant 
dread  of  native  outbreaks.  Examining  the  economic  side  of 
the  question,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  our  South  African 
troubles  were  due  to  avarice  and  the  greed  of  gold,  and  he 
showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  good  output  of  gold 
in  order  that  there  might  be  revenue  surpluses  with  which  to 
develop  the  country.  The  Government  with  its  vast  majority 
did  not  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people  upon 
these  Colonial  questions.  On  the  native  question  and  the  poli- 
tical and  economic  questions  the  Government  owed  to  the  House 
and  the  Empire  a  plain  statement ;  the  prevailing  mist  of  sus- 
picion should  be  dissipated. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  excused  himself  from  dealing  with  all 
the  detailed  points  raised  in  the  debate  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  an  encyclopeedia  but  only  an  Under-Secretary,  said 
that  no  public  advantage  would  be  gained  if  he  were  to  reply  to 
the  personal  attack  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster.  Answering  Mr. 
Wyndham  with  reference  to  the  constitutional  issue  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  he  examined  the  repre- 
sentative system  proposed  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  contended 
that  it  would  be  unworkable.  That  was  why  the  Government 
had  determined  to  go  forward.     Once  Crown  Colony  govern- 
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nient  was  abandoned  there  was  no  safe  half-way  house.  It 
became  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  establishment  of 
a  responsible  Le^slative  Assembly  with  an  Executive  obeying 
it.  In  the  Transvaal  the  step  which  it  was  proposed  to  take 
was  universally  approved.  In  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  there 
was  not  the  same  unanimity ;  but  he  could  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  once  advised  that  the  experiment  of  granting  re- 
sponsible government  ought  to  be  tried  first  in  that  Colony. 
Adverting  to  the  principle  of  one  vote  one  value,  which  was 
embodied  in  the  Lyttelton  constitution,  he  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment recognised  that  voting  power  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  distributed  evenly.  In  the  Transvaal  the  principle  of  one 
vote  one  value  could  only  be  made  operative  upon  a  basis  of 
voters,  while  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  population 
was  the  usual  basis  of  distribution.  In  the  Lyttelton  constitu- 
tion there  were  elements  which  encouraged  the  suspicion  that 
something  was  intended  in  the  nature  of  a  dodge,  an  attempt 
artificially  to  redress  the  voting  balance  in  one  direction  and  to 
tilt  it  in  another.  The  Government  were  anxious  to  devise  a 
scheme  which  South  Africa  would  accept  as  fair,  and  it  was  in 
order  to  obtain  full  information  on  all  controverted  points  that 
the  Government  were  sending  out  the  Committee.  That  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  inquire  into  many  things,  such  as  the 
constitution  of  a  possible  Second  Chamber,  the  means  of  safe- 
guarding native  interests,  the  way  to  secure  the  due  representa- 
tion of  labour,  and  the  details  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
Orange  Eiver  Colony,  where  there  would  be  undoubtedly  a 
Dutch  majority.  It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Scouts  in  that  Colony,  to  whom  we  were 
under  great  obligations,  and  also  that  of  700  land  settlers.  By 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  the  Government  had  no 
intention  to  divest  themselves  of  any  of  the  responsibility  that 
was  rightly  theirs.  Like  the  Opposition,  they  desired  that 
British  supremacy  in  South  Africa  should  be  maintained,  but 
vnth  Dutch  co-operation  as  well  as  British. 

The  names  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  definitely  promised 
on  March  8  and  referred  to  in  this  debate,  had  been  announced 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  March  22.  It  was  to  consist  of  Sir 
West  Eidgeway,  chairman  ;  Lord  Sandhurst,  Sir  F.  Hopwood 
and  Colonel  Johnston,  E.E. 

Meanwhile,  in  anticipation  of  the  Education  Bill,  an  active 
controversy  had  been  in  progress  on  its  probable  and  proper 
contents.  Mr.  Birrell  at  Bristol  (Jan.  31)  had  described  it 
as  **  the  Bill  of  the  session,*'  and  as  designed  to  do  away  with 
the  religious  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  popular 
education.  Numerous  deputations  representative  of  diflferent 
churches  or  societies  had  subsequently  pressed  on  him  their 
respective  views  of  the  right  solution.  Lack  of  space  precludes 
detail ;  still,  in  the  interest  of  future  generations,  the  following 
may  be  given  as  the  main  views  put  forward  : — 
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1.  The  Eoman  Catholics,  and  much  the  largest  section  of 
the  Church  of  England,  demanded  the  preservation,  at  any  rate 
in  substance,  of  their  own  school  systems  with  dogmatic  re- 
ligious teaching  (if  not  all  teaching)  given  by  teachers  profess- 
ing their  respective  creeds.  By  the  Eoman  Catholics,  whose 
formal  claim  was  put  forward  by  the  Catholic  Education  Council 
on  March  15,  this  demand  was  based  on  the  view  that  a  specific 
**  religious  atmosphere"  should  pervade  the  whole  work  of  the 
school.  In  the  Church  of  England,  though  this  view  was  not 
dissented  from,  the  claim  was  more  frequently  rested  on  the 
narrower  base  that  the  child  should  be  taught  from  the  first  its 
membership,  through  baptism,  of  a  specific  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  In  both  Churches  the  right  of  parents  to 
secure  specific  rehgious  teaching  for  their  children  was  especially 
insisted  on,  and  some  speakers,  including  Viscount  Halifax  and 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  threatened  that  the  refusal  of  this  claim 
would  be  met  with  "passive  resistance,"  but  this  course  was 
strongly  condemned  in  advance  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  (a)  At  the  other  extreme  was  the  view  that  religious 
teaching  was  the  concern  solely  of  religious  bodies,  not  of  the 
secular  authority.  This  view,  known  in  its  baldest  form  as 
secularism,  was  professed  by  certain  Labour  members.  It  had 
been  so  applied  in  Australia  as  absolutely  to  exclude  even  all 
mention  of  the  Deity  from  the  schools  ;  but  it  was  accepted 
(b)  by  some  Liberal  Churchmen — mainly  High  Churchmen — 
including  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  with  an  addition  which 
changed  its  whole  import,  viz,,  that  the  parents  must  determine 
the  reUgion  of  their  children,  and  the  State  give  facilities  for 
the  teaching  they  should  choose.  Thus,  definite  rehgious  teach- 
ing should  be  regularly  given  in  the  schools  as  part  of  the 
course  by  the  clergy  or  their  deputies,  but  should  not  be  paid 
for  by  the  State. 

Both  the  views  1  and  2  (b)  were  covered  by  the  resolution 
passed  on  February  23  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in- 
sisting on  the  right  of  parents  to  get  the  religious  instruction 
they  preferred  for  their  children  given  within  school  hours  by 
teachers  who  believed  what  they  taught,  and  protesting  against 
an  exclusively  secular  system.  The  Primate's  speech,  however, 
insisted  on  the  right  of  Churchmen  to  retain  their  schools ;  the 
Liberal  Churchmen  above  referred  to  would  have  been  content 
with  "the  right  of  entry"  for  religious  teachers,  even  if  all 
schools  had  become  "  provided  "  schools. 

3.  The  great  mass  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  some  Evan- 
geb'cals  in  the  Church  of  England,  maintained  that  **  secularism  " 
without  the  addition  above  specified  was  repugnant  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  that  the  addition  would  be  unworkable.  Vol- 
unteer teachers  might  be  unable  to  keep  order,  and  the  children, 
some  Nonconformists  added,  were  too  young  to  be  separated  into 
"  sectarian  pens."  They  wished,  therefore,  for  **  simple  Biblical 
teaching  "  (subject  to  a  conscience  clause)  in  all  schools  ;  but  the 
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Evangelical  Churchmen  desired,  and  many  Nonconformists  were 
prepared  to  concede,  subsidiary  facilities  for  denominational 
teaching,  at  any  rate  in  the  existing  denominational  schools. 
Within  the  Church  this  solution  was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Canon  Henson.  Among  its  Noncon- 
formist supporters  there  was  some  jealousy  as  to  the  **  de- 
nominational facilities,**  which  it  was  feared  would  profit  the 
Church  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  rural  districts.  Many 
Nonconformists  were  prepared  to  concede  them  only  outside  the 
regular  school  hours,  and  a  Welsh  deputation  to  Mr.  Birrell 
(March  29)  deprecated  granting  **  the  right  of  entry  "  for  specific 
dogmatic  teaching  to  any  denomination  whatever. 

The  Liberal  party  generally  held  that  the  election  had 
made  two  changes  imperative — **full  public  control,**  and  "aboli- 
tion of  tests  for  teachers.**  A  small  but  influential  body  of 
Liberal  Churchmen,  lay  and  clerical,  of  all  schools,  which  first 
met  on  January  31,  agreed  as  to  the  first  of  these  changes, 
but  found  itself  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the  ultimate  solution 
desired. 

The  Bill  was  introduced  on  April  9.  Mr.  Birrell,  after  a 
reference  to  the  diflBculty  of  his  task  as  the  Minister  responsible 
for  the  measure,  spoke  in  very  eulogistic  terms  of  the  work  done 
by  the  old  School  Boards.  His  Bill  contained  a  clause  which, 
he  hoped,  would  restore  some  autonomy  to  smaller  areas  and 
so  quicken  their  interest  in  education.  The  first  clause  of  the 
measure  proposed  to  provide  that  after  January  1, 1908,  a  school 
should  not  be  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school  unless  it 
was  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  so  that 
no  elementary  school  would  receive  a  penny  of  public  money 
either  from  rates  or  taxes  if  it  did  not  become  a  provided  school 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  By  this  clause  the  Liberal 
party  would  redeem  the  pledges  given  at  the  election.  He  hinted 
that  the  county  and  borough  councils  were  finding  their  work 
too  heavy.  Payment  out  of  public  funds  must  necessarily 
be  followed  by  public  control ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
system  would  save  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  temper 
and  much  of  the  ratepayers*  money.  Every  elementary  school 
receiving  rates  and  grants  would  become  at  once  a  provided 
school ;  and  it  would  supply  the  same  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
tion as  was  now  given  in  provided  schools.  No  catechisms  or 
distinctive  religious  formularies  would  be  taught,  and  the  con- 
science clause  would  operate.  That  would  be  the  general  rule 
throughout  the  land.  The  syllabuses  of  the  old  School  Boards 
and  of  local  education  authorities  were  not  the  work  of  Non- 
conformists alone,  but  of  good  and  pious  men  of  every  creed. 
The  inbred  piety  and  good  sense  of  the  English  people  had 
made  the  system  of  simple  religious  exercises  and  simple  Biblical 
instruction  a  success.  He  saw  no  reason  for  interfering  with  a 
system  which  had  received  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Protestant  population.    The  alternatives  were  either  secular- 
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ism,  which  the  nation  did  not  desire,  or  denominational  educa- 
tion all  round  and  the  multiplication  of  schools — which  he 
regarded  as  impossible.  Complete  public  control  entailed  neces- 
sarily the  appointment  of  the  teachers  by  the  education  authority 
and  the  disappearance  of  religious  tests.  DeaUng  with  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  school  places,  he  pointed  out  that  one- 
half  of  the  children  of  the  country  were  now  in  non-provided 
schools,  some  of  them  good,  some  moderately  good,  and  others 
bad  or  very  bad.  The  second  clause  of  the  Bill  authorised  a 
local  education  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  any 
existing  voluntary  school  as  a  provided  school,  to  make,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing on  a  public  elementary  school  with  the  owners  of  the  school- 
house,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  education  authority 
must,  during  the  continuance  of  the  agreement,  assume  the 
whole  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  fabric.  The  cost  of  this 
change  was  estimated  at  about  250,000Z.  a  year.  There  was  to 
be  no  contracting  out  of  public  control,  or  out  of  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  maintain  the  fabric.  The  owners 
of  the  schools  would  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  evenings,  and 
also  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Passing  to  clauses  3  to  6, 
Mr.  Birrell  said  that  clause  3  provided  that  the  education  autho- 
rity should  afford  facilities  for  special  denominational  teaching 
in  these  schools  by  enabling  children  at  the  desire  of  their 
parents  to  receive  it  on  two  mornings  in  the  week.  No 
part  of  the  cost  was  to  be  paid  by  the  authority,  and  no 
parent  was  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  cause  his  child 
to  attend  in  the  schoolhouse,  except  during  the  hours  for 
exclusively  secular  instruction.  This  denominational  teaching 
would  not  be  given  by  the  teachers  on  the  regular  staff,  for  it 
was  right  that  parents  who  wished  their  children  to  receive 
such  instruction  should  supply  it  at  their  own  expense,  and 
that  it  should  be  given  by  teachers  belonging  to  their  own 
Church.  The  same  opportunities  were  not  to  be  given  in  the 
provided  schools,  as  difficulties  would  arise  both  with  the  local 
authorities  and  in  respect  of  the  school  discipline.  Facilities 
for  religious  instruction  of  a  denominational  character  were  to 
be  supplied  in  any  transferred  voluntary  school  in  an  urban 
area,  but  the  authority  must  be  satisfied  after  holding  a  public 
inquiry  that  the  parents  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  children 
attending  wished  that  such  instruction  should  be  given.  It 
might  be  said  that  under  this  provision  minorities  would  have 
to  trust  to  the  generosity  and  fairness  of  the  local  authorities ; 
well,  he  believed  they  could  do  so  without  fear.  If  non-pro- 
vided schools  did  not  come  to  terms  with  the  local  authorities, 
those  which  were  privately  owned  and  those  which  were  held 
on  trusts  admitting  of  a  non-educational  use  could  either  be 
kept  open  without  assistance  from  public  funds  or  could  be 
closed.  But  schools  which  were  dedicated  in  perpetuity  to 
educational  purposes  and  were  under  the  law  affecting  charities 
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would  either  be  kept  open  or  be  appropriated  to  such  uses  as 
the  law  might  decide.  A  commission  of  three  persons  would 
be  appointed  to  settle  the  schemes  under  which  such  schools 
would  be  dealt  with.  Teachers  would  be  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  giving  religious  instruction,  and  when  schools  were 
transferred  their  occupation  was  to  continue.  As  to  finance, 
the  Bill  meant  expenditure.  In  addition  to  the  existing  grants 
a  further  annual  grant  of  1,000,000Z.  would  be  distributed  in  aid 
of  the  local  education  rate,  and  would  probably  exceed  the 
additional  charges  thrown  upon  the  local  authorities.  Part  II. 
of  the  Bill  dealt  with  educational  endowments.  The  object 
was  to  make  them  as  serviceable  as  possible  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  and  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  improve 
the  administrative  machinery  now  in  use.  Various  administra- 
tive reforms,  including  a  power  of  devolution,  were  proposed  in 
the  third  part  of  the  measure.  There  were  special  provisions 
in  regard  to  a  council  for  Wales.  A  consolidation  measure, 
dealing  with  the  various  Education  Acts,  had  been  prepared 
and  would  be  referred,  he  hoped,  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Sir  W.  Anson  {Oxford  University)  described  the  Bill  as  an 
elaborate,  miscellaneous,  and  very  controversial  measure,  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  voluntary  schools. 
There  were  14,000  of  these,  providing  for  the  instruction  of 
more  than  2,000,000  children,  and  hereafter  the  local  authori- 
ties were  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  all 
these  schools  in  consideration  of  having  the  use  of  them  from 
9  o'clock  until  4.  In  the  circumstances  he  thought  that  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  given  by  Mr.  Birrell  was  rather  low.  The 
provision  made  for  undenominational  teaching  was  good  as  far 
as  it  went,  though  he  regretted  that  it  was  out  of  school  hours, 
and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  evidence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Government  to  commit  the  country  to  merely  secular  instruc- 
tion. There  were,  however,  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this 
undenominational  teaching  would  be  as  good  in  the  future  as  it 
had  been  in  the  past.  Hitherto  the  best  teachers  had  generally 
been  through  Church  training  colleges.  He  regarded  the  facili- 
ties to  be  given  for  denominational  instruction  as  insufficient. 
The  Government  were  proposing  to  endow  a  form  of  religious 
teaching  which  was  acceptable  to  many  of  their  own  supporters, 
but  not  acceptable  to  the  very  large  number  of  parents  who 
desired  for  their  children  definite  religious  instruction.  It  was 
essential,  in  their  opinion,  that  religion  should  not  be  divorced 
from  education,  and  that  a  child  should  be  taught  as  a  member  of 
a  religious  community.  Parents  who  held  these  views  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  simple  Bible  instruction.  A  provision  which 
would  debar  children  from  having  religious  teaching,  except 
when  four-fifths  of  the  parents  desired  it,  was  not  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  on  the  Statute-book.  The  Bill  would  cause 
trouble  in  Parliament,  and  should  it  become  law  it  would  bear 
bitter  fruit,  and  educational  peace  would  be  postponed  for  years, 
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Mr.  Masterman  {West  Ham,  N.),  a  High  Church  Liberal, 
who  regretted  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  necessitous 
school  districts,  of  secondary  education,  and  of  the  universal 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  criticised  the  Bill  severely, 
declaring  that  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  would  not  quench  the  fires  of  religious 
controversy.  There  was  only  one  solution — the  State  should 
teach  no  form  of  religious  behef  to  which  any  one  conscien- 
tiously objected,  and  Biblical  instruction  was  opposed  by  many. 
He  hoped  that  Ministerialists  would  be  allowed  to  vote  on  this 
Bill  according  to  their  convictions  without  pressure. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (Leicester),  speaking  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  party,  also  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
clauses  dealing  with  religious  instruction,  and  announced  that 
his  party  would  oppose  them  ;  but  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell, 
N.)  regarded  the  Bill  as  in  the  main  an  honest,  skilful  and 
painstaking  effort  to  solve  a  very  difficult  problem.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  (Dover)  described  it  as  a  measure  for  regulating  and  curtail- 
ing religious  instruction,  and  declared  that  the  Government 
were  resuming  the  work  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  in 
seeking  to  subordinate  the  religion  of  individual  citizens  to  the 
supposed  needs  of  national  policy.  Later,  Lord  R.  Cecil  (Mary- 
lebone,  E.)  said  that  Mr.  Birrell  was  establishing  a  colourless  un- 
denominationalism  which  would  certainly  lead  to  secularism.  If 
the  Bill  were  to  pass  there  would  be  no  guarantee  th^t  Chris- 
tianity would  be  taught  at  all.  Sir  W.  Collins  (St.  Pancras,  W.\ 
chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  Education  Committee, 
viewed  the  Bill  on  the  whole  with  favour ;  but  Sir  P.  Magnus 
(London  University)  denied  that  the  Government  had  a  mandate 
to  transfer  the  non-provided  schools  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
deplored  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  denominational  man- 
agers. Mr.  Birrell,  in  a  brief  reply,  attempted  to  calm  the 
apprehensions  expressed  as  to  religious  instruction ;  and  the 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time  without  a  division. 

The  measure  was  commended  by  the  Free  Church  Council 
as  **  a  sincere  attempt  to  establish  a  national  and  just  system  of 
State  education,"  and  was  more  or  less  favourably  received  by 
some  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Established  Church,  especi- 
ally among  the  section  represented  by  a  newly  established 
paper.  The  Layman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Primate,  writing 
on  April  10  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society,  said  that 
the  alienation  of  trust  property  given  in  recent  years  by  donors, 
some  of  whom  were  still  living,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  main- 
taining denominational  teaching  was  equivalent  to  confiscation  ; 
but  that  Churchmen  thought  more  of  the  withdrawal  from 
them  of  the  right  to  carry  out  principles  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  successive  Governments  of  all  parties  had  en- 
couraged them  to  maintain.  The  regular  teachers  were  to  be 
prevented  from  giving  religious  instruction,  and  the  additional 
facilities  for  such  instruction  were  dependent  on  the  vnll  of  the 
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local  authority.  Churchmen  must  at  once  take  counsel  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  an  emergency  so  far-reaching  and 
so  grave.  The  bishops  of  the  English  and  Welsh  dioceses, 
after  a  private  meeting  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  on  April  11, 
declared  their  conviction  that  the  Bill  must  be  met  with  un- 
hesitating opposition.  The  Tablet,  the  Roman  Catholic  organ, 
described  it  as  a  **  new  penal  law,"  while  the  Labour  party  and 
a  small  body  of  High  Churchmen  respectively  declared  them- 
selves for  the  two  forms  previously  set  forth  of  the  **  secularist  *' 
solution. 

The'fuU  text  of  the  Bill  became  known  on  April  12,  and 
increased  the  Anghcan  and  Roman  Catholic  opposition.  Only 
an  outline  of  its  provisions  can  be  given.  Clause  1,  as  had  been 
indicated  by  Mr.  Birrell,  abolished  from  January  1,  1908,  the 
recognition  of  **  non-provided  "  or  voluntary  schools  secured  by 
the  Act  of  1902.  Clause  2  allowed  local  education  authorities 
to  take  over  such  schools,  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  from  the 
owners  (or  trustees)  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  so  convert  them  into  provided  schools.  The 
terms  were  to  be  settled  between  the  two  parties  ;  but  the  local 
authority  was  to  be  bound  to  repair  the  schoolhouse,  to  be  free 
to  make  **  reasonable  alterations,*'  and  to  have  full  control ;  the 
owners,  if  the  school  were  subject  to  charitable  trusts,  were 
to  have  the  right  to  use  the  building  when  not  required  by 
the  local  authority.  Clauses  3  to  6  qualified  the  ejBfects 
of  Clause  1  by  providing  for  the  continuance,  in  schools  so 
transferred,  of  denominational  teaching,  notwithstanding  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause  in  the  Act  of  1870.  These  clauses  are 
substantially  summarised  in  Mr.  Birrell's  speech,  but  much  stress 
was  laid  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  on  the  fact  that  the  local 
authority  was  under  no  compulsion  to  avail  itself  of  them,  and 
that  the  benefits  of  Clause  3  were  considerably  attenuated  by 
Clauses  6  and  7.  Clause  4  permitted  a  local  educational 
authority  to  afford  special  facilities  for  denominational  teaching, 
notwithstanding  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause,  in  any  transferred 
voluntary  school  in  an  urban  area  ;  provided  that  it  was  satisfied, 
after  a  public  local  inquiry,  that  the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the 
children  attending  the  school  desired  such  facilities,  and  that  there 
was  public  school  accommodation  (in  schools  not  affected  by  this 
clause)  for  children  whose  parents  did  not  desire  special  facili- 
ties. An  **  urban  area  "  was  defined  as  the  county  of  London, 
and  any  borough  or  urban  district  with  a  population  exceeding 
5,000.  Clause  5  apphed  these  provisions  to  such  voluntary 
schools  as  might  hereafter  come  into  existence.  Clause  6 
enacted  that  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  should  not  be 
compulsory  except  during  the  time  of  secular  instruction.  Clause 
7  (provisions  as  to  teachers)  prohibited  teachers  from  giving 
denominational  instruction  except  where  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  local  education  authority  in  the  **  extended  facilities  schools  *' 
of  Clause  4 ;  it  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  giving  any 
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religious  instruction,  of  subscription  to  any'  religious  creed, 
and  of  attendance  at  any  Sunday  school  or  place  of  worship 
as  conditions  of  their  appointment;  and  it  made  provisions 
safeguarding  their  rights  in  cases  of  the  transfer  of  voluntary 
schools  contemplated  earlier  in  the  measure.  Clauses  8  and  9 
covered  cases  of  failure  in  the  case  of  schoolhouses  held  under 
charitable  trusts  to  make  the  arrangements  for  voluntary  trans- 
fer contemplated  by  Clause  2.  A  Commission  of  three  persons 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  which  any  local  education 
authority  might  apply  after  January  1, 1907  (where  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  transfer  of  a  schoolhouse),  for  a  scheme 
**  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the 
trusts  of  the  schoolhouse  in  the  future.'*  The  Commission 
would  have  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath  and  to  compel 
their  attendance  ;  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  its  decisions, 
and  its  schemes  were  to  be  law.  It  was  to  act  on  the  principles 
followed  by  the  High  Court  in  Chancery  in  dealing  with  charitable 
trusts  ;  but  it  was  directed,  if  the  trustees  proposed  to  continue 
the  school  (i.e.,  free  from  the  control  of  the  education  authority), 
to  require  a  guarantee  of  ejBfective  continuance  for  at  least 
five  years ;  and  it  might  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  school 
to  the  local  education  authority,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
that  body  might  agree  to  and  the  Commission  think  just,  having 
regard  to  the  building  grants  received  in  the  past  from  the 
Government,  to  the  special  facilities  oiBfered  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair,  and  such  other  circum- 
stances as  they  might  think  proper  to  be  considered.  Clause 
10  permitted  the  local  education  authority  to  use  (without 
payment)  a  schoolhouse  held  under  charitable  trusts,  if  required, 
during  the  year  1908,  the  religious  instruction  going  on  as 
before ;  and  Clause  11  forbade  the  closing  of  an  existing  volun- 
tary school  before  1908,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  allowed  the  local  authority,  if  the  managers 
failed  to  continue  it,  to  do  so  until  January  1,  1909.  Clause  12 
provided  for  the  additional  Parliamentary  grant  of  1,000,000Z. 
annually,  foreshadowed  in  Mr.  Birrell's  speech.  Part  II.  (Clauses 
14-24),  which  was  subsequently  separated  and  postponed  till 
another  session,  dealt  with  educational  endowments  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  very  wide  powers  over  them  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Part  III.  comprised  "  Miscellaneous  Amendments." 
Clause  25  permitted  boroughs  (other  than  metropolitan)  and 
urban  districts  with  over  50,000  population  to  become  secondary 
education  authorities  if  they  desired,  after  inquiry  by,  and 
under  an  order  of,  the  Board  of  Education.  Clause  26  provided 
that  county  councils  might  be  required  by  any  borough  council 
(other  than  metropolitan),  or  urban  or  rural  district,  or  parish 
council,  to  delegate  to  it  any  powers  or  duties  connected  with 
public  elementary  schools  within  its  area,  other  than  those 
relating  to  the  appointment,  dismissal,  and  salaries  of  teachers ; 
the  expenses  entailed  by  such  powers  or  duties  being  charge- 
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able,  in  the  event  of  such  delegation,  only  on  the  area  in  ques- 
tion. Should  the  county  council  consider  such  delegation 
inexpedient  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  it 
might  refuse  it,  in  which  case  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  whose  decision  would  be  final.  Clause  29 
abolished  the  limitation  of  the  higher  education  rate  to  2d. 
in  the  £.  Clause  35  conferred  on  local  education  authorities 
power  to  provide  vacation  schools,  classes,  and  means  of  recrea- 
tion, and  (subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education) 
to  arrange  for  attention  to  the  health  and  physical  condition 
of  elementary  school  children.  Clause  36  abolished  the 
teachers'  register,  established  under  an  Act  of  1899.  Part  IV. 
provided  for  the  establishment  by  Order  in  Council  of  an  Edu- 
cational Council  for  Wales,  consisting  of  members  appointed  by 
the  councils  of  counties,  county  boroughs,  and  other  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over  25,000.  This 
Council  was  to  have  power  to  supply,  and  aid  the  supply  of, 
education  of  all  kinds  in  Wales,  and  (subject  to  such  exceptions  as 
the  Crown  might  make)  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  educational  work  in  agriculture  and  forestry 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board 
of  Intermediate  Education,  and  to  distribute  all  Parliamentary 
grants  for  Welsh  education,  university  education  excepted. 

On  examining  the  text  of  the  Bill  its  opponents  com- 
plained that  in  various  ways  it  failed  to  carry  out  the  promises 
of  Mr.  Birreirs  speech,  and  the  tide  of  opposition  rapidly  rose. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  for  Easter  on  April  11  gave 
the  usual  opportunity  for  the  ventilation  of  various  subjects — 
foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic.  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S.)  raised 
the  question  of  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  Executive  to  reappoint 
five  temporary  Assistant  Commissioners  under  the  Irish  Land 
Act — a  refusal  which,  outside  the  House,  had  been  attributed 
to  pro-Nationalist  and  anti-landlord  bias.  Mr.  Long  disclaimed 
such  imputations,  but  declared  that  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  to  reappoint  Assistant  Commissioners  at  the  close  of 
their  term,  which  was  always  short,  and  declared  that  the 
Executive  had  acted  arbitrarily,  unjustly,  and  cruelly.  Mr. 
J.  Eedmond  {Waterfard)  also  blamed  the  Executive,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  The  Land  Commission  had  always  been 
packed  with  landlords,  land  agents,  and  retired  oflBcers ;  the 
Nationalist  party  had  asked  the  present  Chief  Secretary  to 
appoint  more  impartial  persons,  and  he  had  reappointed  all 
the  old  party  hacks  except  five.  After  other  speeches,  Mr. 
.Bryce  {Aberdeen,  S.),  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  justified  the 
course  taken,  and  said  the  five  gentlemen  in  question  had  had 
reasonable  notice,  and  some  of  the  new  candidates  had  had 
considerably  better  qualifications.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
politics  or  religion  of  the  gentlemen  selected.  The  duty  of  the 
Executive  was  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  capable  men, 
and,  if  possible,  of  men  free  from  bias. 
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Mr.  Paul  (Northampton)  then  complained  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  late  Government  of  Mr.  Milvain  (late  M.P.  for 
Durham)  to  the  oflBce  of  Judge  Advocate  General,  which  he 
characterised  as  a  scandalous  job.  He  contended  that  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  whose  function  it  is  to  revise  the 
sentences  of  courts-martial,  should,  by  the  Constitution,  be  a 
member  of  that  House  and  independent  of  the  War  Office. 
This  view  was  supported  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (Glamorgan,  Mid), 
but  Mr.  Haldane,  after  commending  Mr.  Milvain's  performance 
of  his  duties,  defended  the  change  as  based  on  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Esher  Committee,  and  pointed  out  that  the  War 
Secretary  had  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  and  was  directly  responsible  for  it  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Gravesend),  in  the  course  of  some  remarks 
on  land  settlement  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colonies, 
suggested  that  when  responsible  government  was  granted  Crown 
lands  might  be  reserved  for  settlement.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
however,  replied  that  a  multiplicity  of  reservations  would  cause 
resentment,  but  the  Government  were  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question.  Any  scheme  proposed  would  be  carefully 
considered,  and  the  South  Africa  Committee  would  inquire 
whether  arrangements  could  be  made  to  prevent  the  possible 
dispossession  of  the  new  settlers. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil),  supported  by  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill  (Bethnal  Green,  S,W,)  and  Mr.  Brooke  (Bow  and  Bromley), 
urged  the  Government  to  press  the  local  committees  formed 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  not  to  suspend  their 
operations,  and  to  bring  forward  its  own  promised  Bill.  The 
distress,  Mr.  Hardie  stated,  was  still  very  severe.  Mr.  Burns 
in  reply  stated  that  the  London  Central  Committee  had  found 
work  for  4,500  applicants  out  of  34,071.  He  had  done  all  he 
could  to  facilitate  its  work.  Of  the  62,000/.  received,  12,000/. 
remained,  which  he  would  try  to  get  disbursed  in  wages  to 
recipients  entitled  to  it.  His  department  must  not  be  held 
responsible  for  defects  in  the  Act,  which  had  only  been  working 
a  few  months,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  faulty  could  not 
yet  be  determined.  An  amending  Act  was  impossible  this 
session,  but  he  was  collecting  data, 

Mr.  Gooch  {Bath)  then  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Macedonia.  This  had  already  been  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Monkswell  on  April  6,  when  Lord  Newton  had 
expressed  some  scepticism  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  pending 
reforms,  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Foreign  Under-Secretary,  had 
said  that  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  must  be 
conditioned  by  the  degree  in  which  they  maintained  co-operation 
with  other  Powers,  especially  Eussia  and  Austria- Hungary. 
There  had  been  some  slight  improvement,  as  the  Financial 
Commission  was  working  very  hard,  but  progress  could  not  be 
rapid.     The  British   Government,  however,  were  anxious  to 
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lose  no  opportunity  of  pushing  these  reforms,  and  owing  to 
the  termination  of  other  negotiations — obviously  a  reference 
to  Algeciras — they  would  now  have  a  freer  hand.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  endorsed  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  declaration,  and  added  that 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  Greek  Government  that 
the  Greek  bands  which  were  doing  so  much  harm  in  Mace- 
donia should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier.  After  dealing 
with  other  points,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Lord  Lansdowne's 
work,  and  said  that  the  Government  would  proceed  on  the 
same  lines  and  keep  in  view  the  further  reforms  mentioned  in 
the  despatches  of  the  ex-Foreign  Secretary.  Replying  at  the 
same  time  to  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald  {Leicester)  with  reference 
to  the  impending  trial  of  Mr.  Stannard  (Foreign  and  Colonial 
History,  Chap.  VH.),  he  said  that  the  Government  cordially  de- 
sired to  see  Belgium  assume  responsibility  for  the  Congo  State. 

The  House  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  until  April  24. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  period  of  its  first  session  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  was  generally  satisfactory.  Individual 
Ministers,  notably  Mr.  Haldane,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Burns,  had  admittedly  inspired  confidence  even  in  op- 
ponents ;  the  Irish  Nationalists  had  made  some  response  to  the 
Ministerial  efforts  at  conciliation  ;  and  in  the  principal  bye- 
election  contest  (that  for  the  Eye  Division  of  Suffolk)  the 
diminution  of  the  Liberal  majority  was  attributable  to  local 
reasons.  Profound  dissatisfaction  was  still  felt,  however,  in 
many  quarters  regarding  South  African  affairs  ;  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  dispute  and  some  minor  matters  gave  reason  for 
anxiety ;  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  was  regarded,  even  by  some 
Liberals,  with  very  mixed  feelings,  and  a  storm  was  brewing 
over  the  Education  Bill. 
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CHAPTEK  ni. 

The  Education  Bill :  Episcopal  Criticisms— Roman  Catholic  Attitude — Reception 
outside  the  Church — Plea  for  Religious  Unity — Reassembling  of  Parliament 
— Second  Reading  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill — Women  Su£frage:  Disturb- 
ance in  the  Ladies*  Gallery — Eighty  Club  Dinner  :  Mr.  Morley  on  the  Liberal 
Victory — Civil  Service  Estimates — Attack  on  the  Salary  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council — The  Budget :  Debate  on  the  Budget  Resolutions  ;  the  Over- 
Taxation  of  Ireland — Plural  Voting  Bill — Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill — Mr. 
Balfour  at  the  Primrose  League — Ministers  on  Chinese  Labour  and  on  the 
Abolition  of  Light  Dues — Results  of  the  Yarmouth  Election  Petition — 
Foreign  Affairs :  the  Turco-Egyptian  Frontier  Crisis — The  Education  Bill  : 
Attitude  of  the  Various  Religious  Bodies — Second  Reading  Debate — Claims 
of  the  Labour  Party — Disarmament — Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Situation — 
Second  Reading  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill — Colonial  Marriages  Bill — Census 
of  Production  Bill — The  Government  and  Social  Questions — Their  Attitude 
towards  Irish  Reform — Progress  of  the  Finance  Bill — The  Labour  Members 
and  the  Lords — Committee  on  the  Education  Bill,  Clause  1 — The  Training 
of  Naval  Officers — Visit  of  German  Civic  Functionaries — Relations  with 
Russia — Debate  on  Disarmament  in  the  Lords — Empire  Day :  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Lord  Milner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil — Debates  in  the  Lords :  Local 
Taxation ;  Cotton  Growing ;  Chinese  Customs — The  Commons  and  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  Clause  1 — The  Controversy  Outside — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  on 
the  Finance  Bill — Debate  on  the  Unemployed — Mr.  Morley  on  the  Opium 
Trade — Whitsuntide  Adjournment. 

The  brief  Easter  recess  saw  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  agitation 
against  the  Education  Bill  of  the  Government.  In  ^  Church 
circles  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  the  feeling  against  its 
provisions  grew  more  intense  as  their  possible  consequences 
were  apprehended.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  circular-letter 
to  the  rural  deans  of  his  diocese,  complained  bitterly  that  the 
property  of  Churchmen,  placed  by  them  under  strictly  educa- 
tional trusts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  was  to  be  taken  away, 
and  the  object  for  which  their  schools  had  been  built  entirely 
set  at  naught.  The  facilities  offered  for  denominational  educa- 
tion he  regarded  as  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  provisions — 
which  rested  with  the  local  authority — for  simple  Bible  teaching 
as  likely  to  result  in  a  merely  ethical  treatment  of  Biblical 
doctrine,  by  teachers  whose  fitness  to  teach  religion  was  wholly 
untested.  He  announced  that  a  mass  meeting  would  be  held 
in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Friday  evening.  May  11,  and  asked  the 
rural  deans  to  assist  in  its  organisation.  Other  meetings,  he 
thought,  should  follow  throughout  London  to  explain  to  parents 
and  Churchmen  the  great  danger  threatening  the  children. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  his  diocese  published  on  April  19,  went  even  further, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  expect  the  worst.  The  Bill,  he 
said,  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  any  elementary  schools 
other  than  those  under  State  control,  inasmuch  as  the  Church 
schools  could  only  abandon  rate  aid  by  giving  an  absolutely 
impossible  guarantee  of  continuance  of  five  years.  It  was  a 
thinly  veiled  measure  of  secularisation,  inasmuch  as  the  local 
authority  need  not  permit  religious  instruction,  the  children 
need  not  attend  it,  and  the  teachers  need  not  give  it,  or  know 
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or  believe  what  they  taught.  The  facilities  offered  for  Church 
teaching  were,  for  various  reasons,  worthless.  "  A  more  t3rran- 
nical  Court  of  High  Commission  than  that  appointed  under  the 
Bill  had  not  been  devised  since  the  worst  days  of  English 
despotism."  It  was  very  doubtful  if  rent  would  actually  be  paid 
for  the  transferred  schools,  and  the  people  were  to  be  taxed 
that  Church  schools  might  be  taken  away.  He  urged  vigorous 
agitation  against  the  Bill.  Most  of  the  Bishops  individually 
condemned  the  Bill  in  more  measured  terms.  The  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  in  particular  deprecating  it  as  introducing  religious 
considerations  into  municipal  elections,  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  minutely  criticising  its  provisions  in  relation  to  Wales. 
The  feeling  of  most  lay  Churchmen  was  equally  strong.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  advocated  opposition  to  it  in  every  parish,  and  spoke 
of  it  as  incidentally  introducing  Welsh  Home  Kule.  Here  and 
there  the  opposition  was  more  qualified.  Canon  Hensley  Hen- 
son,  for  example,  in  letters  to  the  Times ,  deprecated  the  agita- 
tion, and  even  on  the  whole  defended  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
But  at  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Conference  on  April  19,  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  Bill  offered  possibilities 
of  permanent  settlement  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  a  somewhat  similar  attempt  shared  the  same  fate 
at  a  conference  of  clergy  and  laity  held  at  Hereford  two  days 
later.  Yet  here  the  Bishop  in  opening  the  proceedings  cautioned 
all  lovers  of  the  Church  to  be  very  careful  as  to  their  share  in 
the  **  wild  agitation  "  in  progress,  and  advised  the  acceptance 
of  the  second  reading  with  a  view  to  the  extensive  amendment 
of  the  measure,  since  secular  education  was  the  only  alternative. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  not  less  emphatic  in  their  opposi- 
tion, their  reasons,  as  set  forth  by  Archbishop  Bourne  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  on  April  26,  being  sub- 
stantially those  alleged  by  the  Anglicans — interference  with 
parental  rights  and  confiscation  of  endowments.  The  Catholic 
Education  Council  made  long  and  detailed  objections,  especially 
to  Clauses  4  and  5,  and  insisted  on  the  right  to  Catholic 
schools.  Outside  these  Churches  the  Bill  naturally  had  a 
different  reception.  The  Free  Church  Council  and  the  Baptist 
Union  generally  approved  it ;  the  Northern  Counties  Education 
League  deprecated  the  giving  of  additional  facilities  for  religious 
instruction  ;  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Press  advocated  seculari- 
sation. The  National  Union  of  Teachers  approved  the  pro- 
visions of  full  popular  control  and  the  abolition  of  tests  for 
teachers,  but  asked  for  the  increase,  if  locally  required,  of  the 
membership  of  the  education  committees,  and  for  an  ad  hoc  autho- 
rity for  London  education,  and  desired  that  denominational 
education  should  be  given  by  teachers  other  than  the  regular 
statf.  One  speaker  complained  that  the  Bill  **  forgot  the  child," 
and  this  was  echoed  with  another  meaning  from  the  Church  camp. 
However,  the  bitter  feelings  arising  out  of  the  controversy  re- 
ceived a  much-needed  Qorrective  by  the  publication,  on  April  28, 
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of  a  letter  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
Primus  of  the  Scottish  Church  (the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews)  and 
oflScial  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United 
Free  Church  and  the  principal  Nonconformist  bodies  of  Eng- 
land. This  had  been  obtained  by  a  committee  of  which  the 
secretaries  were  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union.  In  forwarding 
the  letter  for  publication,  they  said  that  the  strained  relations 
set  up  among  the  leaders  of  religious  bodies  by  the  education 
controversy  made  it  more  important  that  they  should  remember 
the  hope  of  unity.  The  letter  stated  that  the  signatories,  repre- 
senting widely  different  Christian  communities,  deprecated  as 
premature  any  large  schemes  of  corporate  reunion,  or  any 
attempts  to  treat  existing  divergencies  as  unimportant.  But 
they  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  meant  them  to  be  one  in 
visible  fellowship,  they  felt  profoundly  the  paralysing  effect  of 
their  divisions  on  the  moral  forces  of  Christianity,  and  they  re- 
cognised with  the  fullest  conviction  the  duty  of  all  Christians 
desiring  in  this  respect  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose  to 
give  themselves  to  penitence  and  prayer.  They  therefore,  not 
(they  believed)  without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ventured 
to  ask  all  Christian  ministers  in  England  to  prepare  their  con- 
gregations for  united  prayer  on  Whit  Sunday  next  at  the  prin- 
cipal morning  service  for  the  reunion  of  Christians — **  special 
care  being  taken  that  such  prayer  should  be  entirely  uncontro- 
versial  and  should  involve  no  assumptions  except  those  which 
all  Christians  can  make  their  own,  viz..  That  our  Lord  meant 
us  to  be  one  in  visible  fellowship ;  that  our  existing  divisions 
hinder  or  even  paralyse  His  work  ;  that  we  all  deserve  chastise- 
ment, and  need  penitence,  for  the  various  ways  in  which  we 
have  contributed  to  produce  or  promote  division ;  that  we  all 
need  open  and  candid  minds  to  receive  light  and  yet  more  light, 
so  that,  in  ways  we  perhaps  as  yet  can  hardly  imagine,  we  may 
be  led  back  towards  unity. 

'*  We  believe  that  by  these  solemn  exercises  of  penitential  de- 
votion dispositions  may  be  created  and  nourished  which  will  do 
much  to  end  the  needless  embitterment  so  frequently  pervading 
our  differences  of  judgment  and  creed ;  and  that  a  freer  way 
may  be  prepared  for  the  Divine  purpose  to  realise  itself." 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  one  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  stating  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
in  view,  but  that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  Roman 
Catholic  custom  for  him  to  sign  a  joint  appeal  for  special 
prayers.  His  Church,  he  added,  had  days  of  special  supplica- 
tion preparatory  for  Whit  Sunday,  mainly  for  Christian  reunion. 

The  reassembling  of  Parliament,  however,  brought  other 
topics  into  view.  The  House  of  Commons  had  resumed  work  on 
April  24  under  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure.  The  first  business 
of  importance  was  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  which  passed  its 
second  reading  next  day.     In  the  absence  through  illness  of  the 
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Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  W.  Robson,  K.C. 
(South  Shields),  took  charge  of  it,  and  described  it  as  covering 
four  branches  of  the  subject — the  law  of  conspiracy,  the  law  of 
picketing,  the  law  of  trade  interference  apart  from  conspiracy, 
and  the  question  whether  trade  unions  should  be  treated  as 
corporate  bodies  to  the  extent  of  having  actions  brought  against 
them.  On  the  first  three  subjects  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  Bill  corresponded  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  Royal  Commission.  On  the  fourth,  on  which  that 
Commission  had  recognised  the  existence  of  a  grievance,  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  between  the  Government  and  its  own 
supporters.  Were  trade  unions  fully  incorporated,  as  the  em- 
ployers had  suggested,  they  would  then  have  the  privileges  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  corporate  bodies.  A  union  then  might  make 
a  contract  with  its  members  that  they  should  not  return  to  work 
after  a  strike  except  with  the  leave  of  the  Executive,  and  then 
the  latter  might  get  an  injunction  against  those  who  broke  the 
contract,  which  would  be  enforced  by  the  police.  The  Bill  pro- 
ceeded on  the  sound  doctrine  laid  down  in  1871 — namely,  that 
the  objects  of  trade  unions  were  for  the  most  part  such  as 
courts  of  law  ought  not  to  enforce  or  modify  or  annul,  but  such 
as  should  rest  on  consent.  That  was  also  sound  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  there  had  been  less  industrial  disturbance 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  House 
might  lay  aside  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  proposed  re- 
storation of  immunity  to  trade  union  funds.  Justifying  the 
protection  of  the  unions,  he  observed  that  some  persons  con- 
sidered trade  unionism  cruel,  and  such  persons  when  serving 
on  a  jury  impanelled  to  try  a  trade  union  case  were  biassed. 
The  case  of  Quinn  v.  Leathem  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the  right 
of  combination.  Trade  unions  were  essential  safeguards  against 
the  transformation  of  this  country  into  the  paradise  of  the 
sweater.  The  Government  were  determined  to  restore  to  them 
the  security  intended  in  1871.  The  final  form  of  the  clause  by 
which  that  determination  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  would 
best  be  discussed  in  Committee.  The  Government  had  been 
reproached  for  their  resolve  to  leave  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
measure,  dealing  with  the  question  of  agency,  to  the  unfettered 
decision  of  the  House.  The  reason  for  this  resolve  was  that 
this  clause  was  not  one  that  ought  to  be  pressed  against  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions.  The  Govern- 
ment were  bound  not  to  ignore  their  opinion,  and  members 
would  not  ignore  it. 

The  Bill  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Bowles  (Norivood)  as  benefit- 
ing only  a  minority  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  Mr.  Salter, 
the  new  member  for  the  Basingstoke  Division  of  Hants,  as 
creating  a  privileged  class.  Mr.  Shackleton  (Clitheroe^  Lanes, 
N.E,)  defended  the  unions  and  advocated  dealing  with  the 
question  of  liability  by  the  more  straightforward  method  pro- 
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posed  by  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill.  The  Bill  was  further  supported 
by  Mr.  C.  Edwards  (Denbigh  District)  and  by  Mr.  W.  Eutherford 
( West  Derby,  Liverpool),  a  Unionist. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  explained  that  he  should  not  ask  his  fol- 
lowers to  divide  against  the  Bill  as  printed,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  invaluable  work  done  by  the  Dunedin  Commission.  Though 
no  member  of  a  trade  union  was  on  it,  it  comprised  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  unions  and  knew  their 
history.  He  then  commented  on  the  fact  that  while  the 
Attorney -General  had  introduced  the  Bill  before  the  House  as 
a  Ministerialist  measure,  the  Prime  Minister  had  subsequently 
spoken  in  support  of  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill.  In  the  circumstances 
the  task  of  the  Solicitor-General  that  afternoon  had  been  a 
delicate  one.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  intimated 
that  the  Government  intended  to  throw  over  the  most  im- 
portant provision  of  their  own  Bill,  now  before  the  House,  if 
sufficient  pressure  were  put  upon  them  by  the  Labour  members. 
The  Solicitor-General  apparently  thought  that  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world ;  but  it  was  a  procedure  unexampled  in  Par- 
liamentary history.  He  had  never  before  known  a  Government 
to  run  away  before  a  shot  was  fired.  This  statement  was 
received  with  derisive  cries  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  and 
there  were  shouts  of  **  How  about  Free  Trade  and  the  Redis- 
tribution Bill?''  Mr.  Balfour  reminded  interrupters  that  his 
Government  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  issue  in  the 
last  Parliament.  The  section  of  the  Bill  which  was  to  be 
abandoned  was  by  far  the  most  important.  This  was  class 
legislation,  and  the  Government  had  no  right  to  shift  their 
responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  hist(^  of 
trade  unionism  was  honourable,  and  he  recognised  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  with  which  trade  disputes  had  been  conducted ; 
nevertheless,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  trade 
unions  should  be  privileged  as  they  would  be  if  Mr.  Hudson's 
Bill  were  incorporated  in  the  Ministerial  measure.  His  view 
was  that  the  Legislature  should  aim  at  putting  unions  on  a 
footing  of  equaUty  with  comparable  institutions.  Beyond  that 
Parliament  ought  not  to  go.  It  had  no  right  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  trade  unions  would  always  be  managed  in  the 
future  with  the  same  moderation  as  in  the  past,  and  there  was 
no  justification  for  giving  special  privileges  to  one  particular 
organisation  in  our  social  system. 

Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  (Reading)  reminded  Mr.  Balfour  that 
during  his  administration  Bills  containing  the  very  clause  now 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  place  trade  unions  in  a 
specially  favoured  position  were  read  a  second  time.  Mr.  Bal- 
four's followers,  therefore,  were  not  with  him  on  this  question. 

An  extraordinary  scene  closed  the  evening.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  in  a  brief  speech,  called  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  asked  the  House  to  declare 
that  sex  should  cease  to  be  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  Par- 
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liamentary  franchise.  When  Mr.  E.  Wason,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  resumed  his  seat,  there  were  cries  of  **  Agreed," 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  resolution  was  to  be  carried  at  once ; 
but  after  a  pause  Mr.  Cremer  rose  to  oppose  it.  He  repeated 
some  familiar  arguments.  Mr.  W.  Redmond  {Clare,  E.)  and 
Mr.  Bottomley  (Hackney ,  S.)  supported  the  motion,  while  Mr. 
Long  (Dublin,  S.),  who  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  when  he  got  up  to  speak,  opposed  it,  and 
thought  it  would  be  almost  indecent  to  decide  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  and  gravity  after  a  perfunctory  debate. 

Mr.  Gladstone  (Leeds,  W,),  Home  Secretary,  explained  that, 
as  on  other  occasions  when  this  subject  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, the  Government  would  exercise  no  pressure  on  their  fol- 
lowers to  induce  them  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other.  But  he 
should  himself  vote  for  the  resolution.  He  mentioned  incident- 
ally that  the  questions  of  the  franchise  and  of  registration  were 
being  considered  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Evans  (Glamorgan,  Mid)  argued  strongly  against  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  proposal.  During  the  hon.  member's  speech  there 
were  interruptions  at  intervals  from  the  ladies'  gallery,  and 
shortly  before  11  o'clock,  when  the  debate  would  end  auto- 
matically under  the  new  rules,  some  occupants  of  the  ladies' 
gallery,  unable  to  control  their  feelings,  broke  out  into  cries  of 
**  Divide,"  **  Divide,"  **  We  refuse  to  have  our  resolution  talked 
out";  and  through  the  grille  fronting  the  gallery  one  lady 
thrust  a  banner  bearing  the  device,  **Vote  for  Justice  to 
Women."  The  shrill  clamour  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police,  who  removed  the  excited  ladies  from  the 
gallery.  Mr.  W.  Bedmond  asked  the  Speaker  whether  it  was 
decent  to  employ  a  policeman  to  clear  the  ladies  out.  Several 
members  called  out  "Certainly,"  and  the  Speaker  informed 
the  hon.  member  that  he  had  given  instructions  to  the  attend- 
ants that  the  gallery  should  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Evans  then  resumed  his  speech,  and  talked  the  subject 
out.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  disturbers  were  repudiated 
by  the  more  sober  supporters  of  the  movement.  This  agita- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  became  more  acute  later. 

The  Liberal  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  Eighty  Club, 
which  had  contributed  no  less  than  164  members  to  the  Minis- 
terial majority,  by  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  April  27  to 
Mr.  John  Morley,  its  President,  the  Secretary  for  India.  Belly- 
ing to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Mr.  Morley  remarked  on  the  size, 
spirit  and  vigour  of  the  majority  and  on  the  demoralisation  of  the 
Opposition,  and,  after  giving  some  encouragement  to  the  new 
members,  said  that,  as  to  the  Labour  party,  workmen  were  not 
different  from  any  other  class  of  Englishmen.  He  urged  his 
hearers  not  to  be  afraid  of  democracy,  and  not  to  run  away 
from  it.  One  of  the  paltriest  things  he  had  seen  in  his  rather 
long  Parliamentary  experience  was  the  action  of  the  men  and 
the  party  who  made  the  war  in  South  Africa.     They  had  done 
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all  in  their  power  to  make  the  task  of  Lord  Elgin  as  difficult  as 
they  could.  As  to  the  Education  Bill,  it  was  founded  on  the 
principle  to  which  they  were  sworn  during  the  election — that 
where  there  was  expenditure  of  pubhc  funds  there  must  be 
public  control.  The  Government  had  done  their  best  to  meet 
and  satisfy  the  conscientious  scruples  and  demands  of  the  non- 
Protestant  minority.  He  believed  the  people  of  this  country 
were  getting  sick  and  weary  of  this  feud  between  Church  and 
Chapel,  while  our  rivals  abroad  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
estabhsh  a  real  education.  He  closed  with  an  application  to  the 
controversy  of  the  apologue  embodied  in  Lessing's  **  Nathan  the 
Wise.''  Mr.  Birrell,  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
services  in  the  chair,  said  he  was  glad  to  think  that  he  had,  on 
the  Education  Bill,  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  also,  he  believed,  the  loyal  support  of  the  whole  party  now 
in  power. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Budget  we  must,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  supplement  the  account  already  given  of  the 
charges  for  the  -^my  and  Navy  for  the  year  1906-7  by  a  brief 
view  of  the  Estimates  for  the  Civil  Service  and  Revenue 
Departments,  pubUshed  in  March,  together  with  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  accompanying  memorandum  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Net  Total,  1906-7.        Original  Estimates,  1905-G.        Increase. 
29.316,6292.  28,614,2212.  702,408Z. 

Of  the  increase  651,1172.  arose  under  Glass  IV.  (Education,  Science  and  Art).  In 
the  Abstract  and  throughout  the  detailed  Estimates  comparison  was  made,  accord- 
log  to  the  usual  practice,  with  the  total  grants  (including  supplementary  esti- 
mates) made  for  the  service  of  the  year  1905-6  in  the  session  of  1905.  On  this 
baais  of  comparison  the  Estimates  of  1906-7  showed  an  increase  of  650,7562. 

Class  I. — Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905-6.  Increase. 

2,790,2802.  2,704,0332.  86,2472. 

The  increase  was  due  in  the  main  to  a  few  large  items.  Under  Art  and  Science 
Buildings  there  was  a  net  increase  of  23,6282.,  which  was  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  furniture,  fittings,  lighting,  etc.,  of  the  new  building  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Science.  A  new  Legation  House  was  to  be  purchased  and  adapted  at 
Christiania,  which,  with  growing  requirements  in  China  and  Japan,  increased  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Buildings  Estimate  by  7,1002.  The  Estimate  for  Public 
Buildings,  Qreat  Britain,  showed  an  increase  of  53,0002.,  which  was  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  impending  completion  of  Ueudon  Vaccine  Station,  28,2002. ; 
continuation  of  erection  of  new  official  residences  for  the  First  Lord  and  Senior 
Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  13,3402. ;  Magnetic  Observatory,  EHkdale  Muir, 
12,0002.  An  increase  of  15,7852.  in  the  subhead  for  furniture  was  mainly  due  to 
the  provision  for  removal  to,  and  partial  furnishing  of,  the  new  War  Office  and 
Admiralty.  There  was  an  increase  of  19,3612.  in  the  Estimate  for  Rates  on 
Government  Property. 
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Class  II.— Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905-6.  Increase. 

2,746,285/.  2,740.363/.  6,822/. 

The  most  noteworthy  increases  were  :  Home  Office,  15,456/.,  of  which  14,950/.  was 
for  salaries  and  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Aliens  Act, 
1905.  Privy  Council  Office,  1,920/.,  accounted  for  by  the  provision  of  salary  for 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Board  of  Trade,  4,500/.  for  special  inquiries 
on  subjects  connected  with  trade  and  the  labour  market ;  5,440/.  for  increase  of 
staff,  including  increments,  in  the  Patent  Office  consequent  on  the  Patents  Act, 
1902,  and  the  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1905.  Under  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
9,730/.,  partly  due  to  temporary  work  on  collection  of  fishery  statistics.  Office  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  5,883/.,  half  for  normal  increments  of  salary,  half 
for  proposed  increase  of  stan  to  meet  growth  of  work.  But  there  was  a  decrease 
on  stationery  and  printing  of  11,803/. ;  on  secret  service  of  15,000/. ;  and  the  esti- 
mated extra  receipts  from  the  Mint  showed  a  marked  increase  owing  to  an 
additional  demand  for  silver  coinage. 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905-6.  Increase. 

3,888,894/.  3,860,206/.  28,688/. 

The  principal  increase  was  for  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  60,900/.,  of  which 
45,000/.  was  for  additional  provision  for  dividends  and  sinking  fund  for  guaran- 
teed 2}  per  cent,  stock  for  the  Land  Purchase  Aid  Fund  under  the  Act  of  1903, 
the  remainder  being  mainly  for  increase  of  staff.  Among  other  increases  were  : 
Broadmoor  Asylum,  3,315/.  for  additional  accommodation,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  10,625/. 

Class  IV. — Education,  Science  and  Art. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905^.  Increase. 

16,978,282/.  16,327,365/.  061,117/. 

The  increase  under  Board  of  Education  was  490,224/.,  of  which  371,224/.  was 
mainly  automatic,  and  due  to  the  expected  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  and  of  teachers  for  whose  training  provision  is  made  by  the 
State  ;  87,000/.  was  for  increased  grants  to  secondary  schools.  In  the  Estimate 
for  Scientific  Investigations,  the  grant  in  aid  of  equipment  for  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  was  increased  from  6,000/.  to  10,000/.,  and  2,000/.  was  granted 
in  aid  of  Sheffield  University. 

Class  V. — Foreign  and  Colonial. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905-6.  Decrease. 

1,869,306/.  1,927,445/.  68,140/. 

The  principal  decreases  under  Colonial  services  were  50,000/.  on  the  grant  in  aid 
of  British  East  Africa  and  34,000/.  on  that  for  Somaliland.  No  grant  was  reouired 
to  supplement  the  general  revenues  of  the  West  Indies  ;  10,000/.  was  included  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  of  representing  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  impending  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Under  Telegraph  subsidies 
and  Pacific  Cable  there  was  a  net  increase  of  2,852/.  The  most  notable  increase 
was  a  grant  in  aid  for  Cyprus  of  28,000/.  against  16,000/.  in  1905-6. 

Class  VI. — Non-effective  and  Charitable  Services. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905-6.  Decrease. 

800,346/.  814,202/.  13,867/. 

In  this  class  a  Vote  was  included  of  122,644/.  to  make  good  deficiencies  on  the 
income  accounts  of  the  funds  for  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies — a  de- 
crease of  24,345/.  compared  with  the  corresponding  vote  of  1905-6. 
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Class  VII. — Miscellaneous. 

1906-7.  Total,  1905-6.  Decrease. 

253,288/.  292,359/.  39,121/. 

The  total  of  the  net  sums  which  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  Vote  for  the  seven 
classes  above  specified  amounted  to  28,010,850/.,  being  the  total  of  29,816,629/. 
less  receipts  (cash  and  stamps),  1,305,779/.,  not  appropriated  in  aid  of  Votes. 

REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

19067.  Total,  1905-6.  Increase. 

19,958,941/.  19,435,475/.  528,466/. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  of  1905,  the 
Kstimates  for  the  Post  Office,  Packet  Services  and  Telegraphs  had  been  amalga- 
mated. There  was  an  increase  under  Postal  Services  (372,547/.)  mainly  incidental 
to  the  expansion  of  business  ;  a  decrease  under  Packet  Services  of  50,696/.,  chiefly 
due  to  the  cessation  of  the  contracts  for  the  West  Indian  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Ser\'ices.  Of  the  increase  under  Telegraph  Services  (150,015/.),  70,586/.  was  on 
account  of  Terminable  Annuities  issued  in  repayment  of  sums  borrowed  on  Tele- 
phone Capital  Account,  the  balance  being  due  mainly  to  increments  in  salaries 
and  wages,  growth  of  staff  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  telephone  system. 

One  item  in  these  Estimates,  it  may  be  noted — the  salary  of 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council — was  subjected  to  severe 
attack  on  April  26  from  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  Morton  and  other 
advanced  Liberal  meinbers  as  well  as  some  Unionists,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Minister  (the  Earl  of  Crewe)  had  nothing  to 
do.  The  payment  was,  however,  defended  by  the  Treasury 
representatives  on  the  ground  that  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
Education  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and.it  was  sustained  by 
232  to  134. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  make  his 
Budget  statement  in  a  full  House  on  Monday,  April  30,  amid 
cordial  cheers.  He  began  with  a  graceful  appeal  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Committee,  and  expressed  his  great  regret  at  the 
absence  through  ill-health  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain. Grappling  then  with  his  subject,  he  passed  in  brief 
review  the  financial  accounts  of  the  past  year.  In  1905-6  a 
revenue  of  142,454,000^.  was  estimated  for,  and  an  expenditure 
of  142,032,000/.,  leaving  a  margin  of  422,000/.  Actually  the 
revenue  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  1,524,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure fallen  short  by  1,520,000/.  The  margin  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  was  thus  increased  by  3,044,000/.,  which 
added  to  the  estimated  margin  of  422,000/.  gave  him  a  realised 
surplus  of  3,466,000/.  He  showed  in  detail  how  this  result  had 
been  effected,  drawing  attention  to  the  savings  in  the  Supply 
services,  including  a  saving  of  963,000/.  in  War  Office  expen- 
diture. Taking  into  account  9,901,000/.  paid  out  in  1905-6  to 
the  Local  Taxation  Account,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
provided  from  revenue  was  150,413,000/.,  and  in  addition  there 
were  issues  on  capital  account  amounting  to  6,148,000/.  While 
in  the  estimated  Exchequer  receipts  for  1905-6  a  diminution 
of  916,000/.  was  anticipated,  there  was  an  increase  over  the 
amount  received  in  the  previous  year  of  608,000/.,  so  that  there 
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was  an  excess  over  the  estimate  for  1905-6  of  more  than 
1,500,000/.  The  excess  was  due  to  the  fact  that  1905-6  was  a 
year  of  slowly  but  steadily  growing  prosperity.  That  was 
proved  by  the  rise  in  freights,  the  growth  in  the  goods  receipts 
of  our  principal  railways  and  in  the  clearances  of  London 
bankers,  and  the  fall  in  the  percentage  of  unemployment.  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  supplied  the  best  index  to  the  consuming 
powers  of  the  people.  His  predecessor  had  estimated  for  a  de- 
crease from  Customs  of  1,680,000/.  The  actual  decrease  had  been 
1,255,000/.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decrease  was  the  reduction 
of  the  tea  duty,  the  yield  falling  from  8,272,000/.  to  6,880,000/. 
But  the  consumption  had  increased  by  10,000,000  lb.  The 
principal  increase  in  Customs  was  under  the  head  of  sugar, 
which  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  465,000/.  In  the  sugar 
world,  he  observed,  it  was  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pened, and  in  spite  of  artificial  conventions  and  organised 
speculation  the  world's  production  went  up  from  9,302,000  tons 
in  1904-5  to  11,834,000  in  1905-6,  beatmg  all  records.  The 
result  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  consumption.  The  lack  of 
elasticity  in  the  receipts  from  Excise  and  relatively  in  Customs 
was  due  to  the  steady  decrease  in  the  yield  from  the  duties  on 
alcohol.  This  might  be  welcome  to  the  social  reformer,  but 
was  not  equally  so  to  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
hoped  the  main  explanation  was  the  growth  of  temperance  ; 
but  he  questioned  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  base  any  wide 
generalisation  upon  a  change  of  habits  in  the  people  which  had 
taken  place  in  years  that  were  marked  by  a  great  war,  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  spending  power  of  almost  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Still,  the  days  when  it  could  be  said  that  we  drank 
ourselves  out  of  the  Alabama  claims  were  over.  The  revenue 
from  direct  taxation  was  satisfactory.  The  death  duties  nearly 
reached  the  estimate  of  13,000,000/.  ;  stamps  had  shown  con- 
siderable elasticity ;  and  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Ser- 
vices yielded  an  excess  of  nearly  half  a  million  over  the 
Budget  Estimates.  This  was  accounted  for,  but  only  in 
part,  by  special  causes,  such  as  the  general  election  and  the 
fashion  of  sending  picture  post-cards.  To  the  total  sum  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  for  1905-6— namely,  143,978,000/.— must 
be  added  9,901,000/.  intercepted  for  Local  Taxation  Account ; 
but  the  earmarking  of  Imperial  taxation  for  local  purposes 
he  regarded  as  fallacious,  misleading  and  complicated.  For 
the  current  financial  year,  he  estimated  the  expenditure  on 
Imperial  account  at  141,786,000/.,  and  for  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  at  9,835,000/.,  making  together  151,621,000/.  The  esti- 
mated expenditure  on  Supply  services  was,  in  round  numbers, 
111,000,000/.,  a  gigantic  and  excessive  sum.  He  hoped  to 
announce  next  year  that  substantial  savings  had  been  effected 
without  weakening  the  efficiency  of  the  national  service.  Before 
stating  in  detail  how  he  proposed  to  provide  for  the  expenditure 
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on  Imperial  account,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
financial  year  would  contain,  fifty-three  Sundays  and  two  Good 
Fridays.  This  reduced  his  estimate  of  the  yield  of  certain 
sources  of  revenue.  He  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  estimated 
revenue  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation — which  will  be  found 
in  tabular  form  below — concluding  that  the  total  Exchequer 
revenue  for  the  year  would  be  144,860,000/.,  an  increase  of 
882,000Z.  over  1905-6.  His  estimated  balance-sheet,  on  the 
basis  of  existing  taxation,  gave  him  an  estimated  surplus  for  the 
year  of  3,074,000Z.  Deducting  for  safety  a  margin  of  400,000Z. 
for  emergencies,  he  was  left  with  a  balance  of  2,700,000/.  Be- 
fore telling  the  House  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  it,  he  took 
a  general  survey  of  our  existing  financial  situation,  drawing 
attention  to  the  great  growth  of  expenditure  in  recent  years 
and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State.  The 
figures  which  he  quoted  made  economy  imperative  ;  and  more 
adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt. 
The  whole  of  the  reduction  of  Debt  between  1871  and  1899 — 
150,000,000/. — had  been  wiped  out  in  the  last  seven  years. 
Having  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  figures  relating  to  the 
"  dead-weight  debt "  and  the  country's  other  liabilities,  repre- 
sented more  or  less  by  assets,  he  condemned  the  policy  of 
borrowing  for  capital  expenditure,  and  announced  that,  as  far 
as  military  and  naval  works  were  concerned,  he  was  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
amount  of  the  floating  debt  filled  him  with  disquietude,  and  its 
reduction  was  urgently  needed.  Having  explained  what  had 
been  done  in  regard  to  Exchequer  bonds,  and  stating  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  set  up  new  terminable  annuities,  he  said  he 
estimated  that  there  might  be  a  balance  of  9,000,000/.  available 
for  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  Debt.  In  addition  the 
realised  surplus  of  1905-6  was  3,466,000/.  Therefore  the  total 
provision  for  this  year  was  12,500,000/.  But  in  his  opinion  a 
substantial  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  provision  for 
reduction,  and  he  proposed  to  draw  upon  his  estimated  surplus 
for  this  year  to  the  extent  of  500,000/.  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
to  apply  to  the  same  object  500,000/.  taken  from  the  Chinese 
war  indemnity  (Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  357).  The  total 
provision  made  in  1906-7  for  the  reduction  of  the  dead- weight 
debt  would  therefore  be  13,500,000/.,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
gross  capital  liabilities  of  the  State  ought  to  be  nearly  9,000,000/. 
There  were,  he  went  on  to  say,  two  other  encroachments  which 
must  be  made  on  his  surplus.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  wanted  aid  for  necessitous  school  districts,  and 
he  proposed  to  put  aside  135,000/.  from  his  surplus  for  that 
proposal.  Then  the  Postmaster-General  wished  to  effect  im- 
provements in  his  service.  There  was  to  be  a  revision  of  the 
upper  scale  of  the  parcel  post,  with  reductions  specially  useful 
to  small  agriculturists ;  an  increase  of  enlarged  postal  and  tele- 
graph facilities  in  rural  districts ;  and  a  reduction  of  commission 
on  postal  prjer^  for  small  amounts ;  as  also  an  enlarger(xeiv\>  o\. 
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the  definition  of  the  documents  transmissible  for  a  halfpenny. 
These  changes  would  cause  a  loss  of  revenue  of  105,000/.  He 
was  left  with  2,000,000/.  to  apply  in  relief  of  taxation.  He 
agreed  with  his  predecessors  that  an  income-tax  of  Is.  in  the 
£  was  excessive  m  time  of  peace.  The  reduction  of  the  tax, 
however,  even  by  Id.  in  the  £  meant  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
2,600,000/.,  which  would  be  a  greater  loss  than  he  could  afford. 
But  he  proposed  to  clear  the  ground  for  future  changes  by 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
as  to  the  practicability  of  graduation  and  differentiation.  With 
the  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere  ;  but 
he  should  introduce  legislation  to  facilitate  the  use  of  alcohol 
for  industrial  purposes  and  to  bring  the  manufacture  of  "  basis 
wines**  under  Excise  supervision  and  control.  The  duty  on 
stripped  tobacco  would  be  reduced  to  Ss,  O^d.,  leaving  a  differ- 
ence of  id.  between  leaf  and  strips.  This  would  entail  a 
reduction  in  the  scale  of  drawbacks.  There  would  be  no  ap- 
preciable loss  of  revenue.  After  giving  reasons  for  regarding 
the  continuance  of  the  export  duty  on  coal  as  indefensible,  he 
asked  the  Committee  to  repeal  it  as  from  November  1,  1906. 
This  meant  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  1,000,000/.  The  other 
article  which  he  had  selected  for  relief  was  tea.  The  tax  was 
to  be  reduced  from  6d.  to  5d.  as  from  July  1,  at  a  cost  to  the 
revenue  of  920,000/.  The  Committee  would  see  that  from  his 
estimated  surplus  of  3,074,000/.  he  now  had  to  deduct  for 
the  Sinking  Fund,  500,000/. ;  for  necessitous  school  districts, 
135,000/. ;  for  postal  and  telegraph  services,  105,000/. ;  for  the 
repeal  of  the  coal  tax,  1,000,000/. ;  and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tea  duty,  920,000/.  So  he  was  left  with  a  balance  of  414,000/, 
for  contingencies.  He  ended  by  asking  the  Committee  to  re- 
member, in  judging  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  Budget, 
that  the  present  Government  only  came  into  ofl&ce  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  and  that  some  of  the  governing  factors  of  the 
situation  were  in  existence  before  that  time.  He  hoped  here- 
after to  see  more  done  in  the  direction  of  reducing  expenditure 
and  debt  and  of  readjusting  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  estimated  expenditure  to 
be  provided  for  in  1906-7  as  compared  with  the  actual  expendi- 
ture of  1905-6 :— 


Service. 


Entimato 
1906-7. 


I  £ 

National  Debt  Services |      '2<S,000,000 

other  Cousoli«lated  FuihI  Services      ....  l,68r).000 

Payment'*  to  T/Kial  Taxation  Accoimts        -        -        -  '        1,160,000 

Army  (including  Onlnance  Factories)          -        -        -  I      21).7%,000 

Navv 31,869,000 

Civil  Services 29,317.000 

Customs  anil  Inland  Revenue 3,212,000 

Post  Office  Services 16,747,000 

ToUl 141,786,000 


Exchequer 
Issuer,  ls<05-(i. 


£ 

28,025,000 

1,624,000 

1.1.57.000 

28,850,000 

33,300,000 

28.430,000 

3,148,000 

15.978,000 

140,512,000 
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The  following  table  shows  how  the  actual  recei^its  of  1906-7 
compared  with  the  Estimates  for  1905-6,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
taxation  : — 


lSuB-7.  "" 

'«SF 

£ 

34.'J30.000 
30,200,000 
13,a00,000 

8.160,000 
700,000 

1,9.W,000 
31.500.000 
17.500,000 

4,350,000 
480,000 

1,100,000 

1,500,000 

£ 
34,"5,000 
3n.a30.000 

s,i»o:ooo 

720.000 
1,1150,000 

:)i,3.w.ooo 

IB,SHO,000 

4.130.000 

4HO,000 

i.oua.ooo 

1,514,000 

Bstate,  Etc..  DutieH 

Uod'rii 

HouwDuty 

Kra;""'—.'^-:    :    :    :    :    : 

Telegraph  ServicB 

lUttiDta  from  Suez  Cnunl  Sh.roM  nud  Sundry  Lmm  - 

ToUl 

144,860,000 

143,978,000 

The  final  balance-sheet,  1906-7,  after  providing  for  the  fol- 
lowing: Id.  per  pound  off  tea  from  July  1  (920,000i.*);  repeal 
of  coal  duty  from  November  1  (1,000, OOOi.) ;  changes  in  postal 
rates  (105,000/.) ;  increase  of  Sinking  Fund  {500,000i.) ;  and 
necessitous  Schools  (135,0002.),  was  as  follows : — 


Caltamit     -         .         .         . 

-   32,310,000 

Ertate,  etc.,  Dutie>>    - 

-    13,200,000 

-     8,150,000 

HnoMDuty       ■ 

-     1,960,000 

Esrer""""-.'"-: 

■    31,500,000 

TelegDLph  Service      - 

-      4.350,000 
.         480000 

Receipt!  from  Sum  CbdsI  8h 

mndSuDdry  LoatiB- 

-     1.100.000 

ToUl      -       -        - 

- 142,835,000 

Kxi- 

£ 

Natioul  Debt  Serriunx      ■        •  '^8.500,000 
Other  CoasolldBCe<l   Fund  Si^r- 

vices 1,BS5,000 

Piyments   to    Local    Taxation 

Accounts         ....  1,160,000 
Army  (including  OntnancF  Fai'- 

toriea) 29.796,000 

Navy 31,869,000 

Civil  Service*     .        .       ,        ,  29,452.000 

CuBtoraa  and  Inlaud  Hevetiue    .  3,212,000 

Post  Otiice  Ser\'ic»<    ■       -        -  16,747,000 

Balance M14.000 


Mr.  Balfoar,  after  congratulating  Mr.  Asquith  warmly  on 
the  lucidity  with  which  he  had  expressed  his  views,  criticised 
Bome  points  in  his  statement.  The  discontinuance  of  loans  for 
military  or  naval  works  might  result  in  the  neglect  of  needful 
works,  and  in  the  end  prove  bad  economy.  After  the  stress 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  laid  on  the  desirability  of 
reducing  the  unfunded  debt  and  of  making  great  sacrifices  for 
that  end,  it  was  rather  surprising  that  he  should  only  propose 


■  Hay  K 
M,OQOf. 
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to  allot  half  a  million  for  the  purpose.  He  asked  whether  the- 
Govemment  ought  not  to  do  away  completely  with  the  pro- 
tective taint  in  the  tobacco  duty,  and  then  referring  to  the  nght 
hon.  gentleman's  **long,  elaborate,  and  important  essay"  on 
national  expenditure,  he  warned  the  Government  of  the  danger 
of  making  considerable  reductions  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  that  in  1871,  when  the  population  was 
much  smaller,  the  debt  was  the  same  as  it  was  now.  Therefore 
our  financial  position  could  hardly  be  as  deplorable  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  the  Committee  believe. 
Anxious  as  he  was  for  economy,  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
great  reduction  of  expenditure  would  be  possible  in  the  near 
future.  Greater  demands  would  inevitably  be  made  for  educa- 
tion, and  the  social  reforms  to  which  this  Parliament  looked 
forward  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  increasing  ex- 
penditure. It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Government  to  condemn 
fiscal  reform,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  Parliament  would  be  forced  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  basis  of  our  taxation. 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  was  followed  by  the  usual  discursive 
and  miscellaneous  discussion  on  the  Budget  proposals,  in  which 
more  members  took  part  than  usual.  Ultimately  the  formal 
motions  sanctioning  the  proposals  were  agreed  to,  excepting 
that  for  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty.  This  was  agreed  to, 
after  debate,  next  day  (May  1),  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  that  it  would  take  effect  from  May  14, 
to  the  advantage  both  of  consumers  and  of  the  trade.  The 
debate,  however,  was  largely  concerned  with  the  familiar  griev- 
ance of  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  John  Bedmond 
(Waterford),  who  introduced  the  subject,  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  effect  to  the  findings  of  the  Financial  Re- 
lations Commission  (Annual  Registbb,  1896,  p.  223)  which 
were  accepted  in  the  main  by  the  Liberal  party.  Since  its 
report,  he  said,  the  population  of  Ireland  had  diminished 
and  the  taxation  had  increased  enormously.  He  declared,  giv- 
ing examples,  that  the  relief  to  the  Irish  taxpayer  under  the 
Budget  was  trifling,  and  that  the  Treasury  was  continually 
trying  to  rob  Ireland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
while  defending  the  Treasury,  gave  a  sympathetic  reply,  pro- 
mised attention  to  some  of  Mr.  Bedmond*s  specific  complaints, 
and  stated  that  he  intended  to  inquire  how  far  the  unsatis- 
factory and  inequitable  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land could  be  readjusted  on  a  fairer  basis.  Mr.  Cowan 
{(hvildford,  Surrey),  a  Liberal,  followed,  urging  that  the  coal 
tax  should  be  kept,  and  an  inquiry  held  into  new  sources  of 
taxation,  in  the  interests  of  social  reform.  Mr.  Eedmond's 
speech  presently  brought  up  Mr.  Balfour  {City  of  London),  who 
asked  whether,  if  the  Government  accepted  the  view  of  the 
Financial  Kelations  Commission,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the 
grievance  by  supplementary  grants  to  Ireland  or  by  a  revision 
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of  Irish  taxation.  It  the  latter,  as  Mr.  Redmond  demanded, 
the  indirect  taxes  in  the  two  countries  must  be  assessed  at 
different  rates  and  a  Customs  barrier  woidd  be  necessary,  which 
would  lead  to  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Turning 
to  another  subject,  he  again  deplored  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abolish  borrowing  for  naval  and  military  works,  and 
appealed  to  them  to  modify  it.  Mr.  Dillon,  on  behalf  of  the 
Nationahsts,  stated  that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  give  the 
Chancellor  time  for  consideration  of  the  problem  of  Irish 
finance.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  after  acknowledging  the  kind  and 
courteous  reference  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  the  enforced  absence  of  his  predecessor,  described  the  Budget 
as  commonplace  and  humdrum,  though  those  epithets  might 
imply  praise  in  the  case  of  a  Radical  Budget.  The  Budget, 
however,  was  on  the  whole  Unionist :  the  surplus  and  the 
Estimates  were  those  of  the  late  Government.  The  Radical 
predictions  of  economy  had  not  been  fulfilled.  He  did  not 
complain  of  that :  he^  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  As- 
quith's  view  that  the  sensational  Budget  could  not  be  expected 
till  next  year,  when  he  would  have  mastered  the  facts.  But  if 
80,  Mr.  Aiquith  could  not  have  known  them  when  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  offering  tremendous  temptations  to  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  old  age  pensions  and  otherwise.  [This  was  re- 
ceived with  laughter,  and  Mr.  Asquith  disclaimed  making  any 
such  offer.]  Mr.  Chamberlain,  diverging  into  a  defence  of  his  own 
record  on  the  question,  said  that  members  opposite  had  practi- 
cally promised  universal  old  age  pensions.  They  suggested  that 
they  had  the  excuse  that  he  had  done  so  before.  He  had  never 
promised  old  age  pensions,  and  had  always  warned  against  such 
a  promise.  He  had  merely  put  forward  two  practical  schemes  ; 
but  he  strongly  deprecated  the  idea  that  such  pensions  could  be 
universal.  Resuming,  he  referred  to  the  allusions  made  by  Mr. 
Asquith  to  the  South  African  War  expenditure,  defended  the 
war  once  more,  and  deprecated  Mr.  Asquith's  gloomy  view  of 
the  Debt ;  if  the  national  finances  were  really  unsatisfactory,  an 
additional  half-million  out  of  revenue  towards  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  surely  a  paltry  matter.  As  regards  the  coal  tax,  why,  he 
asked,  if  it  was  paid  out  of  revenue  would  not  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  concede  that  an  import  duty  on  corn  would 
also  be  paid  by  the  producer  ?  The  reduction  of  the  tea  duty 
would  only  benefit  the  retailer  and  wholesale  dealer  and  not  the 
working-class  consumer,  and  if  more  than  a  penny  could  not  be 
taken  off  the  duty  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  it  un- 
touched. For  the  reduction  of  the  charge  on  tobacco  strips,  he 
failed  to  understand  the  reason,  especially  as  the  duty  had  had 
the  effect,  he  believed,  of  increasing  employment.  He  objected 
to  the  postponement  of  the  claims  of  the  income-tax  payers,  who 
were  by  no  means  all  well-to-do.  In  conclusion  he  warned  the 
Government  not  to  be  too  sure  that  unexpected  calls  would  not 
be  made  upon  them.     Since  they  had  taken  office  there  had 
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been  a  military  expedition  in  Nigeria ;  there  was  disturbance 
in  Natal,  and  difficulties  had  arisen  in  Egypt. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commented  caustically  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  prediction  that  difficulties  abroad  might  be 
expected  under  a  Liberal  Administration,  and  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  topics  into  a  Budget  debate.  The  Budget  was 
necessarily  conunonplace — apparently  it  was  so  commonplace 
that  it  might  have  been  fathered  by  a  Unionist  Government. 
He  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  present  Government  could 
have  modified  the  Estimates  seriously.  The  audacious  digres- 
sion on  Old  Age  Pensions  was  irrelevant  also.  Keplying  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour,  he  disclaimed  having  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  in  no  circumstances  would  naval  or 
military  works  be  provided  for  by  loan.  What  he  had  said  was 
that  the  Loan  Bill  system  as  pursued  by  the  late  Government 
would  not  be  continued.  It  had  led  to  a  waste  of  money,  and 
works  had  been  undertaken  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  revenue.  He  mentioned j  amid  much  laughter, 
that  sums  of  61.  and  41.  for  Volunteer  rifle  ranges  had  been 
borrowed  under  Loan  Bills,  and  that  the  period  for  the  repay- 
ment of  these  trifling  borrowings  extended  to  thirty  years.  He 
justified  his  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  debt  and  traversed  in 
a  concise  argument  the  suggestion  that  an  import  duty  on  com 
would  be  paid  by  the  producer.  With  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  the  tea  duty  he  had  made  careful  inquiries,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  remission  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  middleman  and  retailer. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutions  passed  on 
April  30  were  afterwards  confirmed  on  report.  That  on  the  tea 
duty  was  confirmed  on  the  following  day,  May  2,  when,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Asquith  undertook  to  take  steps  to 
remedy  any  grievance  to  dealers  who  had  cleared  their  stocks 
in  bond  in  the  belief  that  the  reduction  would  take  effect  on 
July  1  instead  of  May  14  as  now  arranged. 

The  most  important  business  of  May  27,  however,  was  the 
first  reading  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  designed  to  remedy  a 
feature  of  Parliamentary  elections  long  felt  by  Liberals  as  a 
grievance.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  (Rossen- 
dale,  Lanes,  N.E.),  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  under  the 
ten  minutes'  rule,  in  a  maiden  speech,  probably  the  first  ever 
delivered  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  The  speech  was  dryly 
humorous  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  House.  He 
explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  a  Parliamentary  elector,  registered  in  more  than 
one  constituency,  who  should  vote  in  any  constituency  ex- 
cept that  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not  a  disfranch- 
ising Bill,  because  it  would  leave  to  every  man  all  the  voting 
qualifications  which  he  possessed  at  present,  but  it  would  limit 
the  caprice  and  redundancy  of  their  exercise.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  plural  voter  should  select  once  in  twelve  months 
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which  of  his  several  votes  he  would  exercise  during  the  subse- 
quent calendar  year,  and  the  selection  would  hold  good  after 
that  period,  unless  it  were  cancelled. 

Sir  W.  Anson  said  that  a  measure  of  this  constitutional 
importance  ought  surely  to  have  been  introduced  with  all  pomp 
and  circumstance  by  the  Prime  Minister.  If  this  change  was 
to  be  considered  seriously  it  ought  to  be  proposed  as  part  of  a 
large  scheme  of  redistribution  for  redressing  existing  inequalities. 

Leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  granted  by  327  votes  against 
66,  and  it  was  read  a  first  time  amid  cheers. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill  afterwards  (May  2)  completed 
a  somewhat  stormy  passage  through  Committee.  Its  main 
object  was  to  abolish  the  qualification  by  estate,  and  it  also 
admitted  solicitors,  under  certain  limitations,  to  the  magistracy, 
but  efforts  were  made,  especially  by  the  Labour  members,  to 
widen  its  scope,  which  were  resisted  by  the  Government  as 
endangering  its  passing.  The  Opposition  also  attacked  the 
Bill.  A  clause  giving  the  Lord  Chancellor  power  to  remove 
ex  officio  magistrates  from  the  bench  was  carried  by  355  to  82 ; 
an  amendment  making  mayors  and  chairmen  of  local  councils 
permanent  justices,  and  thus  beginning  an  elective  magistracy, 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Brace,  the  Labour  member  for  South  Gla- 
morganshire, but  negatived  ;  and  another  by  Mr.  Luttrell  {Tavis- 
tock, Devofi)  making  these  dignitaries  justices  during  their  ofi&ce 
was  rejected  by  315  votes  to  59. 

Meanwhile,  the  annual  demonstration  of  the  Primrose 
League  in  the  Albert  Hall  (May  2)  afforded  the  Opposition 
leaders  an  opportunity  of  rallying  their  party  and  defining  the 
present  function  of  its  Parliamentary  members.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  7,000  or  8,000  persons,  and  gave  Mr.  Balfour  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  He  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  mini- 
mise the  defeat  they  had  sustained  since  last  year's  meeting, 
but  there  was  no  need  that  they  should  feel  any  discourage- 
ment. They  had  been  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  various  and 
discordant  elements,  and  the  danger  of  the  situation  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  arrayed  against  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  of  elements  aiming  at  different 
ideals,  animated  by  different  principles,  and  following  different 
leaders.  The  Government,  tossed  from  side  to  side,  had  to  give 
payment  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  section  of  its  friends — 
payments  all  made  at  the  cost  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  Irish  party  were  being  kept  patient  by 
shadowy  promises,  by  which  the  Government  was  piling  up 
difficulties  which  he  believed  were  insuperable  and  were  big 
with  evil  for  the  nation  and  the  Empire.  The  Government 
had  disturbed  the  vital  industry  of  South  Africa  and  the  mind 
of  every  loyal  colonist.  They  had  run  away  from  their  own 
Trade  Disputes  Bill ;  the  Education  Bill  would  light  the  fires 
of  religious  bitterness  in  every  parish  and  local  authority;  it 
threatened  the  ruin  not  only  of  denominational  instructiotv  b\x\. 
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of  religious  education  in  any  form,  and  the  proposal  to  place 
the  control  of  Welsh  education  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  a 
Welsh  representative  body  was  a  first  step  towards  Home  Rule. 
The  Empire,  the  Church,  Religion,  and  the  Constitution  were 
threatened  by  proposals  actually  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  Opposition  could  appeal  to  public  opinion,  and  he 
believed  that  a  clear  appeal  would  produce  such  pressure  of 
public  opinion  as  to  modify  all  that  is  worst  in  the  schemes  of 
**this  unhappy  Government."  Mr.  G.  Wyndham,  M.P.,  moved 
a  resolution  of  protest  against  the  Education  Bill,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Ministers,  however,  continued  on  their  course.  Steps  were 
now  taken  to  satisfy  the  left  wing  of  their  supporters  by  ful- 
filling the  promise  given  that  Chinese  coolies  in  South  Africa 
should  be  offered  the  chance  of  immediate  repatriation.  The 
proclamation,  read  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Churchill  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dalziel  (Kirkcaldy  Burghs),  stated 
that,  though  the  labourers  had  voluntarily  contracted,  they 
might  be  discontented  in  spirit  or  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labour,  and  desire  to  return.  They  were  informed  that  their 
representations  would  be  listened  to  and  that  they  would  be 
assisted  financially  when  the  circumstances  made  that  desirable. 
**  An  exceptional  act  of  benevolence  of  this  kind  ought  to  com- 
mand your  ffratitude."  An  applicant,  however,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  honest  effort  by  working  in  his  mine  to  earn 
a  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  his  repatriation.  Appli- 
cations would  not  be  entertained  from  coolies  who  had  not 
served  in  the  Transvaal  for  at  least  six  months.  Men  who  were 
allowed  to  break  their  contracts  and  to  return  to  China  would 
never  in  any  circumstances  be  allowed  to  re-enter  the  Colony. 

A  number  of  supplementary  questions  were  put  from  both 
sides  of  the  House  until  the  Speaker  intervened,  but  fresh 
misgivings  were  soon  aroused  among  the  advanced  Liberals 
(p.  149). 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Light  Dues  Abolition 
Bill,  proposing  to  transfer  to  the  Exchequer  the  charges  for 
lightships  and  lighthouses  now  paid  by  shipowners,  was  opposed 
by  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  no  funds  were  available, 
and  rejected  on  second  reading  on  May  4  by  169  to  145.  An 
inquiry,  however,  was  promised  into  lighthouse  administration. 

The  failure  of  the  Yarmouth  election  petition,  the  first  which 
was  tried  of  those  arising  from  the  general  election,  caused  con- 
siderable surprise  and  had  an  important  sequel.  The  petition, 
of  which  the  trial  was  begun  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and 
Mr.  Justice  Channell  on  April  25,  alleged  direct  bribery  by 
agents  and  corrupt  treating.  On  May  4  it  was  dismissed,  the 
judges  agreeing  that  the  charge  of  corrupt  treating  could  not 
be  sustained,  while  as  regards  the  bribery,  which  was  alleged 
against  a  man  named  Baker,  they  differed  as  to  his  agency. 
Mr.  Justice  Channell  declared  that  to  take  him  out  of  the  cate- 
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gory  of  an  agent  would  be  to  nullify  a  series  of  judicial  decisions  ; 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  held  that  he  was  not  an  agent,  and  his 
view,  as  that  of  the  senior  Judge,  prevailed.  An  **  At  Home  " 
to  the  electors  generally,  at  which  several  persons  got  drunk, 
was  given  by  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  Fell,  in  October  ; 
'  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  corrupt  treating,  because  the 
general  election  had  not  then  begun.  Further,  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  gave  great  offence  by  some  of  his  remarks  both 
from  the  Bench  and  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  Judges  by  the 
Mayor  in  the  Yarmouth  Town  Hall,  which  were  thought  to  indi- 
cate political  bias.  On  May  16  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  (Donegal,  S.) 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  that  the  House  should  consider  in  Com- 
mittee the  reports  of  the  trial  and  the  complaints  made  of  the 
conduct  of  the  senior  Judge.  Three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
members  of  the  House  signed  a  requisition  to  the  Prime 
Minister  asking  for  facilities  for  the  discussion,  which  took 
place  on  July  6. 

Along  with  these  various  distractions  in  domestic  politics, 
the  country  had  been  passing  through  a  very  serious  crisis  in 
its  relations  with  Egypt  and  the  Porte.  The  boundary  dispute 
between  the  latter  Power  and  Egypt  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the 
origin  and  course  of  which  will  be  described  in  another  section 
of  this  volume,  had  intensified  the  unrest  among  the  Egyptian 
Mohammedans  and  had  caused  Lord  Cromer  to  suggest  the 
strengthening  of  the  British  garrison ;  and  it  was  announced 
by  Lord  Fitzmaurice  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  1  that  a 
battalion  was  to  go  there  from  Malta,  three  companies  from 
Crete,  and  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery 
from  home,  another  battalion  being  held  in  readiness  at  Malta 
if  wanted.  As  the  Porte  persistently  refused  to  agree  to  the 
joint  delimitation  proposed  by  the  British  Government,  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  was  sent  to  Phalerum  at  the  end  of  April 
in  readiness  for  a  naval  demonstration ;  and  on  May  3  a  Note, 
which  was  virtually  an  ultimatum,  was  presented  to  the  Porte 
by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  belief  was 
widely  entertained  that  the  Porte  was  acting  under  German 
instigation,  official  or  unofficial — a  theory,  however,  which  was 
contradicted  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Eunciman 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7 — and  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  generally  recognised.  Statements  were  made  in 
both  Houses  on  May  1  and  May  7 ;  but  the  official  Opposi- 
tion, as  Mr.  Balfour  remarked,  had  avoided  embarrassing  the 
Government.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  him  on  the  latter 
date,  Sir  E.  Grey  gave  a  short  account  of  the  events  that  had 
preceded  the  presentation  of  the  British  Note  to  the  Porte. 
The  delay  that  had  occurred,  the  extent  of  the  demand  put 
forward  by  the  Porte,  and  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Turkish 
communications  to  the  Khedive  had  made  it  impossible  to  defer 
this  question.  That  was  why  the  Government  were  pressing 
the  demand  for  delimitation.      Tbe   Government   had   shown 
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great  patience  and  moderation  ;  but  the  latest  developments  of 
the  Turkish  demand,  if  admitted,  would  place  Turkey  in  a 
position  which  would  be  a  real  danger  not  only  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Suez  Canal  but  also  to  the  liberties  of  Egypt  and  to  the 
Khedivial  dynasty.  This  country,  therefore,  would  press  for  a 
settlement  on  the  lines  of  the  frontier  as  it  had  existed  undis- 
turbed for  many  years.  There  were  loud  cheers  when  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  resumed  his  seat.  Mr.  Lupton 
(Sleafordy  Lines),  however,  suggested  a  reference  of  the  question 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  a  suggestion  which  met  with  no  en- 
couragement or  response.  Eventually,  on  May  13,  the  Porte 
gave  way. 

Political  interest,  however,  centred  in  the  struggle  both  in 
the  House  and  throughout  the  country  over  the  Education  Bill. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  fixed  to  begin  on  Monday, 
May  7. 

The  attitude  of  the  Opposition  was  exhibited  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Cambridge  on  May 
5,  that  the  Bill  was  directed  against  the  Church  of  England ; 
while  a  great  Roman  CathoHc  demonstration  held  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  the  same  evening,  and  supplemented  by  overflow  meet- 
ings of  those  unable  to  obtain  entrance,  showed  the  extreme 
hostility  to  the  measure  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  therefore  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  The  applications  for  admission  numbered 
50,000;  some  12,000  persons  met  in  the  hall  and  20,000  to 
30,000  outside.  It  was  attended  by  the  leading  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry,  as  well  as  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the 
Bill  was  fiercely  denounced  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  safe- 
guard the  Catholic  schools,  the  only  education  acceptable  to 
Catholics  being  that  given  by  teachers  of  their  own  faith.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  concessions  made  by  the  Bill  to  the  Angli- 
cans and  the  Catholics  were  regarded  by  the  Nonconformists  as 
much  too  liberal,  and  the  Education  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  took  occasion  to  express 
its  **  strong  and  deep-rooted  objections'*  to  clause  4,  which 
embodied  them. 

The  debate  opened  in  a  crowded  House.  Mr.  Birrell  con- 
tented himself  with  formally  moving  the  second  reading,  reserv- 
ing his  speech  till  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  Mr.  Wyndham 
(Dover)  rose  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  As  no  conces- 
sions had  been  announced  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  be 
said,  the  House  was  about  to  engage  in  a  conflict  rather  than 
a  discussion.  The  Bill  opened  up  a  field  of  acute  controversy 
too  vast  for  him  to  survey  as  a  whole,  but  the  objections  to 
Parts  II.,  III.  and  IV.  were  enhanced  by  those  to  Part  I.  Part 
II.  called  for  strong  opposition.  Its  language  was  largely 
borrowed  from  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  and  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  but  their  operation  was  far  more  limited  and 
checked.  Part  III.  would  place  largely  increased  burdens  on  the 
r^tes  ;  Part  IV.  would  put  the  religious  liberties  of  minorities 
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in  Wales  at  the  mercy  of  the  Welsh  Council,  and  Part  I.  violated 
the  principle  of  religious  equality.  In  religious  instruction  the 
Unionist  party  held  that  the  State  ought  to  be  neutral  (Minis- 
terial cheers),  and  he  asserted,  amid  derisive  Ministerial  laughter, 
that  no  departure  from  neutrality  was  made  by  the  Act  of 
1902.  But  now  the  14,200  denominational  schools,  educating 
more  than  half  the  children,  were  to  be  made  undenominational, 
and  the  teachers*  liberties  restricted.  The  total  amount  spent 
on  them  was  some  32,000,000/.,  and  the  voluntary  contributions 
to  them  since  1902  had  averaged  1,000,000Z.  annually.  To  crush 
out  definite  religious  instruction  would  imperil  the  maintenance 
of  any  other  form  of  religious  instruction.  The  method  of 
transferring  the  non-provided  schools  was  monstrous,  but 
unworkable,  for  their  trustees  would  defend  the  suits  brought 
against  them  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Clause  4,  giving  special  facilities  for  denominational  instruction 
in  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  was  inadequate,  and  its  work- 
ing would  be  precarious.  Churchmen  were  charged  with  attack- 
ing the  Bible  because  they  said  that  undenominational  teaching 
was  insufficient ;  but  that  was  hitting  below  the  belt.  If  the 
Government  persisted  in  their  proposals  they  would  have  to 
face  religious  war.  The  Opposition  would  fight  until  the  right 
of  the  parent  was  recognised  to  get  for  his  child  the  religious 
teaching  he  desired  from  the  State. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.),  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  replying  for  the  Government,  severely  cen- 
sured Mr.  Balfour  for  imputing  to  the  Government  in  his  speech 
at  Cambridge  a  desire  to  crush  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bill 
embodied  the  two  principles  affirmed  at  the  general  election — 
public  control  of  public  money  and  the  abolition  of  tests  for 
teachers.  As  to  the  charge  of  confiscation,  religious  instruction 
in  the  transferred  schools  would  be  given,  virtually,  just  as  be- 
fore, and  the  local  authority  would  pay  rent  and  the  cost  of 
repairs.  The  undenominational  religious  teaching  of  the  Board 
schools  had  been  highly  commended  by  bishops,  and  he  did  not 
believe  the  voters  would  now  abandon  it.  The  Commission 
would  be  bound  to  administer  the  trusts  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  and  there 
was  a  precedent  in  the  Scottish  Churches  Bill  of  1904.  He 
appealed  to  the  Opposition  to  moderate  their  hostility  to  the 
measure. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  {Scotland^ 
Liverpool)  'declared  that  he  had  never  known  feeling  so  deeply 
moved  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  denominational 
teaching  was  regarded  not  as  inadequate  but  as  anti-Catholic ; 
Mr.  Perks  {Louth,  Lincolnshire)  considered  the  Bill  to  be  mode- 
rate, laid  stress  on  the  Romanising  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  one  of  its  motives,  and  asked  the  Government  to  keep  an 
open  mind  as  to  returning  the  additional  facilities  clause.  Sir 
Henry  Craik  {Glasgow   University)  attacked  the  Bill  on  educa- 
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tional  grounds  and  as  an  invasion  of  parental  rights ;  Mr. 
Belloc  (Salfordf  S.\  speaking  as  a  Liberal  Catholic,  indicated 
certain  extensions  which  would  satisfy  his  co-religionists,  and  Mr. 
Kamsay  Macdonald  (Leicester),  while  declaring  in  the  name  of  the 
Labour  party  for  exclusively  secular  education,  announced  that 
they  would  vote  for  the  second  reading,  hoping  for  drastic 
amendments  in  Committee.  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N,), 
who  was  heard  with  marked  attention,  ridiculed  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  claim  that  the  Unionist  party  had  been  neutral  towards 
education  in  1902,  and  also  the  outcry  about  confiscation. 
Unless  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  came  to  terms 
promptly  with  local  authorities,  the  latter  would  break  off  nego- 
tiations and  build  new  schools  themselves.  As  to  religious  in- 
struction, denominationalism  all  round  was  impracticable,  and 
purely  secular  teaching  was  against  the  national  sentiment. 
The  Bill  gave  the  right  solution.  He  thought  that  Clause  4 
should  be  made  mandatory,  and  extended,  and  that  three  repre- 
sentative parents  should  be  associated  with  school  managers  in 
making  the  final  selection  of  teachers. 

The  debate  next  day  (May  8)  was  opened  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
(Carnarvon),  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  speech 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  on  his  own  side  and  some  angry  feel- 
ing on  the  other.  He  defended  in  the  first  instance  the  clause 
instituting  the  Welsh  Educational  Council.  The  objections  to  it 
were  based  on  misconception  ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  conference 
called  by  the  Tory  Corporation  of  Cardiff,  and  attended  by  Con- 
servative candidates  for  Parliament  and  Catholic  and  Anglican 
bishops.  The  Council  was  to  be  purely  educational  and  adminis- 
trative, without  legislative  power.  If  guarantees  were  necessary 
to  safeguard  existing  interests,  amendments  would  be  accepted  in 
Committee.  After  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  Bill  of  1902  was 
a  logical  settlement,  he  pointed  out  that  it  gave  the  foundation 
managers  of  non-provided  schools,  not  the  parents,  the  right  to 
settle  the  religious  teaching.  The  different  sects  of  Noncon- 
formists had  their  separate  doctrines  and  cherished  them,  and 
each  sect  could  not  have  a  school  to  itself.  As  to  Cowper- 
Temple  instruction  being  Nonconformist,  he  reminded  the 
House  that  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  was  put  into  the  Act 
of  1870  by  Anglicans  in  spite  of  Nonconformist  protests.  In 
America  denominations  would  not  get  such  terms  as  Clause  4 
of  the  Bill  gave  them.  There,  as  in  France  and  England,  the 
democracy  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  clericalism  was  the 
enemy.  The  British  people  were  demanding  Bible  teaching 
without  the  intervention  of  any  ecclesiastic  or  politician. 

Sir  William  Anson  (Oxford  University),  who  followed  for  the 
Opposition,  criticised  the  Bill  in  detail,  and  denounced  it  as  a 
wanton  interference  with  a  settlement  that  was  working  well 
wherever  it  had  not  been  disturbed  for  political  purposes.  The 
Opposition  should  insist  that  definite  relit^nous  instruction 
should  be  given  during  school  hours.     He  denounced  as  mean- 
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nes8  the  proposal  to  prohibit  teachers  in  transferred  schools 
from  ^ving  religious  instruction,  and,  while  admitting  that 
many  Council  syllabuses  of  that  instruction  were  satisfactory, 
he  argued  that  local  authorities  might  not  always  be  reasonable, 
and  Dr.  Clifford  and  others  wished  to  confine  Bible  teaching  to 
Bible  reading — and  that  in  schools  built  to  secure  definite  re- 
ligious instruction. 

Later,  Mr.  Lough  {Islington,  W.),  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Education,  defended  the  Bill  as  relieving 
the  14,000  voluntary  schools  of  a  serious  financial  burden,  and 
greatly  simplifying  educational  finance ;  and  Lord  Balcarres 
\Chorley,  Lanes,  N.)  closely  criticised  Clauses  3  and  4  of  the 
JBill  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  religious  strife,  and  as  operat- 
ing unfairly  to  the  Anglican  as  compared  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Bryce  {Aberdeen,  S.),  Irish  Secretary,  resumed  the  debate 
on  Wednesday,  May  9.  He  defended  the  Bill  as  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Act  of  1902,  and  traversed  the  allegations 
made  as  to  its  unfavourable  working  towards  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  Replying  to  objections,  he  stated  that  the  endow- 
ment clauses  were  not  intended  to  affect  prejudicially  modern 
and  distinctly  denominational  endowments,  and  he  reminded 
the  House  that  many  of  the  contributions  to  denominational 
schools  had  been  made  by  railway  companies  and  others,  often 
to  avert  a  School  Board  rata  The  Cowper-Temple  Clause  was 
merely  a  direction  to  teach  the  common  Christianity  of  the 
early  Church,  before  the  first  Creed  was  drawn  up  in  825  a.d. 
This  should  not  be  called  undenominationalism,  but  co-denomi- 
nationalism,  and  such  teaching  had  been  highly  praised  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  All  the  present  objections  to  it  were 
made  in  1870,  but  the  good  sense  of  Englishmen  had  overcome 
them.  The  scheme  of  the  Bill  was  the  only  practicable  alter- 
native to  a  secular  system. 

Mr.  Dillon  {Mayo,  E.)  warned  the  Labour  members  not  to 
risk  losing  the  goodwill  of  the  Nationahsts.  Catholics  would 
not  tolerate  any  interference  with  the  religious  character  of  the 
schools.  After  adhering — under  limitations — to  the  doctrine  of 
parental  rights,  he  said  that  the  Bill  might  be  made  acceptable 
to  Catholics  by  the  extension  of  Clause  4  to  all  Catholic  schools 
so  far  as  it  could  be  justly  done,  by  security  against  the  intrusion 
of  non-Catholic  teachers,  and  by  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment in  urban  centres  of  new  Catholic  schools. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birmingkam,  W,)  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Dillon's  demands  would  destroy  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill. 
After  referring  to  his  experience  in  the  years  following  1870,  he 
said  that  he  still  held  the  opinion  expressed  in  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  thirty  years  ago,  that  secular  and  religious 
education  should  be  separated.  The  debate  was  unreal;  in 
matters  of  conscience  one  could  not  convert  opponents.  The 
mandate  from  the  country,  so  far  as  there  was  one,  had  been 
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for  the  removal  of  the  grievance  of  Nonconformists,  who  dis- 
liked paying  rates  for  denominational  instruction.  They  had 
a  grievance,  though  they  had  greatly  exaggerated  it,  but  the 
Government  were  remedying  it  by  shifting  it  on  to  others.  He 
had  said  the  Bill  endowed  a  new  religion,  but  that  was  inaccu- 
rate ;  it  was  a  new  endowment  of  a  special  form  of  religion 
already  largely  endowed.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
make  greater  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  if  they 
did  they  would  have  to  treat  "  us  "  in  the  same  way — **  us  ** 
meaning  the  Anglican  party,  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
The  Bill  provided  for  the  public  control  of  religious  instruction, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Churches  and 
the  Liberation  Society.  Clericalism  was  not  the  enemy  in  this 
country,  but,  if  it  were.  Nonconformity  would  be  included  as 
well  as  the  Established  Church.  The  Bill  could  not  be  a  final 
settlement.  It  would  have  to  go  to  another  place  (a  warning 
which  was  received  vnth  Ministerial  laughter),  and  half  the 
population  of  the  country  was  against  it.  A  settlement  could 
only  be  effected  on  lines  inherently  just.  Parental  rights  must 
be  regarded.  The  State  might  provide  either  the  religious  in- 
struction which  the  parent  approved,  as  in  workhouse  and 
industrial  schools,  or  its  duty  might  be  separated  from  that  of 
the  parent  and  the  sect.  **  What  we,  who  advocate  this  separa- 
tion, desire,  is  not  secularism  but  a  division  of  duty  and  con- 
science.** '*We,'*  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained,  in  reply  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  amid  laughter,  **  means  those  who  agree 
with  me.*'  There  were  practical  difficulties,  as  had  been  shown 
in  an  unsuccessful  experiment  at  Birmingham.  The  children 
must  all  come  at  the  same  time,  there  must  be  no  tests  for 
teachers  (loud  Ministerial  cheers) ;  *'  in  that  we  all  agree  ** 
(*'  we,*'  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained,  now  representing  the 
Unionist  party);  but  they  must  attend  for  the  sake  of  disci- 
pline, and  might  give  religious  teaching  if  they  wished.  A 
settlement  was  possible  on  either  of  the  two  lines  he  had  sug- 
gested, and  he  preferred  the  latter,  but  not  on  the  lines  of  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  {East  Toxteth,  Liverpool)  ^  speaking  as  a 
Protestant,  supported  the  Bill,  but  advocated  compulsory  atten- 
dance during  religious  instruction  ;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
{Walton,  Liverpool)  attacked  it  as  neither  a  compromise  nor  a 
concordat,  but  a  brutal  dictation  of  terms. 

The  debate  on  its  last  day  (Thursday,  May  10)  was  resumed 
by  Mr.  John  Eedmond  (Waterford),  who  said  that  the  Irish 
party  must  vote  against  the  Bill  although  it  was  promoted  by 
the  party  friendly  to  Ireland  and  opposed  by  the  traditional 
enemies  of  Irish  popular  rights.  He  believed  that  the  question 
might  be  settled  on  denominational  lines,  as  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  For  Protestants  there  seemed  no  vital  objection  to 
Cowper-Temple"  teaching,  but  to  Roman  Catholics  it  was  ab- 
horrent.    It  ought  to  be  plain  that  Protestant  teachers  should 
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never  be  put  into  Catholic  schools  or  Christian  teachers  into 
Jewish  schools,  and  the  extended  facilities  clause  should  be 
made  compulsory.  If  this  were  done,  all  other  difi&culties  might 
be  settled  in  Committee,  and  the  Ministerialists  might  despise 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Asquith,  Fife,  E.) 
repeated  the  arguments  of  previous  Ministers  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  as  the  only  possible  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  public 
control  and  the  abohtion  of  tesi;s,  and  contested  the  allegation 
that  the  transfer  would  involve  interference  with  property. 
The  Cowper-Temple  clause  though,  he  admitted,  it  did  not 
exclude  dogmatic  teaching,  prevented  rate  aid  for  creeds  and 
formularies  destructive  of  a  particular  religion.  It  was  illogical 
but  a  characteristically  English  compromise,  and  it  had  worked 
well  for  thirty- five  years.  It  did  not  oflfend  the  Anglicans  as  a 
rule,  and  it  could  be  supplemented  outside  by  denominational 
teaching.  The  parental  right  to  dogmatic  religious  teaching  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  was  a  figment.  The  alternative  to 
undenominational  teaching  was  secular  teaching,  for  the  ''un- 
limited right  of  entry  '*  for  all  demonstrations  would  set  up 
sectarian  pens  in  every  school.  The  secular  scheme  had  one 
fatal  drawback :  it  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  parents.  Having  defended  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
Bill,  he  said  that  in  Committee  the  Government  would  enter- 
tain all  reasonable  suggestions  on  matters  of  detail,  but  to  the 
principles  and  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  they  would  resolutely 
adhere. 

Among  the  speakers  who  followed,  Mr.  Healy  {Louth,  N.) 
described  the  Bill  as  a  Nonconformist  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
suggested  that  on  the  back  of  it  should  be  written,  **Go  and 
teach  all  nations  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council.'*  In 
an  eloquent  peroration,  he  said  that  he  and  his  did  not  care 
much  for  education,  but  they  **  had  a  grip  of  the  Christ 
to  come,"  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  treat  Catholics 
with  the  wonted  generosity  of  the  English  people.  Mr.  Paul 
(Northamptan)  ascribed  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  the  Eoman- 
isers  in  the  Church — an  assertion  emphatically  contradicted  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  (ManjlebonCy  E.),  who  declared  that  Church- 
men regarded  religion  not  as  an  adjunct,  but  as  the  foundation 
of  all  education,  and  that  the  State,  having  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  the  children,  ought  to  provide  for  their 
religious  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
parents.  Mr.  Snowden  {Blackburn)  repeated  the  demand  of 
other  Labour  members  for  secular  education  ;  and  Mr.  Villiers, 
one  of  the  Liberal  members  for  Brighton,  who  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  for  securing  definite  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  Balfour  {City  of  London)  summed  up  the  Opposition  case 
against  the  Bill.  He  again  attacked  the  plan  of  an  Education 
Council  for  Wales,  and  reaffirmed  that  the  contents  of  the  Bill, 
especially  clause  4,  would  indicate  that  the  Church  of  England 
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was  intended  to  receive  worse  treatment  than  the  Boman 
Catholics  or  the  Jews.  On  that  head,  however,  he  must  accept 
the  Ministerial  disclaimer.  Defending  the  Act  of  1902,  he 
declared  that  it  had  dealt  with  our  education  system — then  a 
byword  among  educationally  advanced  nations — in  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  spirit ;  but  a  reform  of  religious  education  so 
large  as  that  sketched  by  Mr..  Chamberlain  had  been  imprac- 
ticable. In  several  ways,  however,  that  Bill  had  been  liberal  to 
Nonconformists.  After  denouncing  the  new  doctrine  of  "  man- 
date" as  unconstitutional,  he  said  the  mandate  for  the  Bill  was 
not  worth  much,  because  the  principles  to  which  it  was  said  to 
apply  were  differently  understood  by  different  people  and  in- 
completely realised.  The  Bill  could  not  lead  to  religious  peace. 
Amendments  would  tear  it  to  tatters,  and  it  had  better  be  with- 
drawn and  recast. 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  closing  the  debate,  described  Mr.  Balfour's 
language  as  that  of  travesty  and  caricature.  Clause  1  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  general  election.  It  was,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Balfour  who  had  remodelled  the  Trust  Deeds,  by  the  Act  of 
1902,  and  the  Government  were  completing  his  work.  De- 
nominational teaching  would  still  be  given  in  Church  schools  on 
two  days  a  week,  and  it  had  only  been  given  in  them  on  two 
days  before.  If  Church  schools  could  not  be  obtained  on  reason- 
able terms,  the  country  was  rich  enough  to  erect  others.  The 
clauses  most  attacked  were  those  intended  to  prevent  hardship. 
The  **new  religion  '*  argument  was  disposed  of.  The  County 
Council  syllabuses  for  religious  instruction  were  instinct  with 
the  Christian  religion  and  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism. 
Beferring  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  he  said,  **  Pan-De- 
nominationalism  "  was  not  desired,  and  the  impartiality  pos- 
tulated by  secularism  was  impracticable.  The  four-fifths  clause 
had  been  made  permissive  because  the  Government  believed 
that  it  would  be  more  effective  so  than  if  it  were  mandatory.  It 
was  confined  to  urban  areas  because  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
be  a  charter  of  freedom  for  the  village  Nonconformist.  He 
earnestly  appealed  to  the  House  to  do  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
habit  of  school  attendance  which  had  now  at  last  been  acquired 
by  the  children. 

The  Opposition  amendment  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was 
negatived  by  410  votes  against  204 — majority,  200.  Only  three 
Liberal  members  were  absent  unpaired.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
voted  with  the  Opposition  ;  the  Ulster  Unionists  abstained. 

Although  this  division  seemed  decisive,  the  Spectator  re- 
marked that  **  compromise  was  in  the  air,"  and  bases  were 
suggested  both  by  it  and  by  the  British  Weekly,  a  Nonconformist 
organ.  The  debate  was  followed,  on  Friday,  May  11,  by  the 
great  demonstration  of  Churchmen  at  the  Albert  Hall  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Bishop  of  London  a  month  earlier,  and  by 
meetings  of  protest  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
of  England  League,  a  **  Protestant"  body,  at  its  annual  meet- 
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ing  on  May  15,  refused  by  a  large  majority  to  take  sides  for  or 
against  the  Bill. 

The  debate  had  been  diversified  by  two  interludes.  The 
Labour  party  had  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  represented  as  a 
separate  party  on  all  important  Committees,  and,  as  a  protest 
against  the  non-inclusion  of  one  of  their  number  in  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  they  had  divided,  on  May  8,  against  the  nomination 
of  an  additional  member,  but  were  beaten  by  320  to  43.  The 
claim  was  opposed  as  impracticable  by  Mr.  Whiteley  {Pudsey, 
Yorks  W.R.),  the  chief  Government  Whip,  who  argued  that  the 
trade  union  and  other  groups  might  make  a  similar  demand. 

The  question  of  disarmament  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  on  May  9,  when  two  working-class  members,  Mr.  Vivian 
(Birkenhead)  and  Mr.  Fen  wick  (Wansbeck,  Northwmberland),  had 
respectively  moved  and  seconded  a  resolution  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  expenditure  on  armaments,  and  to  press  for  the 
discussion  of  a  reduction,  by  international  agreement,  at  the 
coming  Hague  Conference.  Two  naval  members,  Mr.  Bellairs 
(Kings  Lynn)  and  Captain  Hervey  {Bury  St.  Edmunds),  met  this 
with  an  amendment  declaring  for  the  maintenance  of  naval 
supremacy,  and  deprecating  the  suggested  discussion  of  foreign 
armaments.  During  the  debate  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  (Tyneside, 
Northumberland)  ascribed  the  increase  of  our  armaments  to  the 
influence  of  the  vested  interests  of  capitalists.  This  was  ridi- 
culed by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  declared  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
every  Administration  to  cut  down  expenditure,  and  the  increase 
was  due  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  Imperial  defence.  The 
last  thing  he  wanted  to  see  was  any  extension  of  the  Empire  ; 
he  wanted  it  to  be  strengthened  and  consolidated.  We  had  to 
maintain  an  adequate  Army  for  home  defence  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Indian  frontier,  and  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  make 
us  secure  against  any  possible  combination.  Disarmament  must 
begin  with  those  countries  whose  armaments  were  not  purely 
defensive.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (Foreign  Secretary)  remarked  that 
while  an  efficient  Army  and  Navy  were  doubtless  necessary,  Mr. 
Balfour  had  ignored  the  question  of  degree.  Abroad,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
national  expenditure  and  a  strong  tendency  of  opinion  to  peace. 
He  asked  that  the  amendment  should  be  withdrawn,  and  wel- 
comed the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  amid  loud  cheers. 

The  political  situation  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Union  Club  on  May  11. 
Since  the  last  meeting,  he  said,  **we,*'  the  Unionist  party,  had 
sustained  a  remarkable  defeat,  but  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  the  Ministerial  members  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  majority 
in  the  country,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  majority  had 
suffered  from  its  magnitude.  The  Unionists  had  got  rather  stale 
in  oflBce,  and  had  been  rather  too  much  on  the  defensive.  He 
expected  that  the  reaction  would  soon  show  itself.    All  he  could 
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say  in  praise  of  the  Government  was  that  they  had  not  altered 
our  foreign  poHcy.  They  had  been  taught  a  sahitary  lesson  on 
Colonial  questions,  and  the  Opposition  had  been  fully  justified 
in  their  protests  against  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
Colonial  Governments.  In  domestic  questions  the  Government 
had  given  way  to  the  Labour  members  except  on  the  question 
of  representation  on  Committees,  on  which  those  members  dis- 
agreed among  themselves.  The  Government  pledges  of  economy 
and  retrenchment  were  unredeemed,  and  the  Budget  surplus 
had  been  so  disposed  of  as  to  benefit  nobody.  The  Plural 
Voting  Bill  was  the  most  audacious  proposal  ever  introduced 
into  the  House  ;  the  Education  Bill  was  inconsistent  with  its 
own  avowed  principles.  On  the  fiscal  question,  he  rejoiced  that 
there  was  now  a  united  official  programme,  though  it  might  well 
have  been  even  more  definite,  denounced  the  inadequacy  of  the 
debate  on  Sir  J.  Kitson's  resolution  (p.  51),  and  cited  figures 
showing  the  continuous  proportion  in  which  the  increase  of 
German  and  American  trade  in  neutral  markets  was  surpassing 
that  of  British. 

The  Plural  Voting  Bill,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  de- 
nounced so  vigorously,  passed  its  second  reading  on  May  14, 
after  the  rejection  by  403  votes  to  95  of  an  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  {Sevenoaks,  Kent)  declining  to  consider  a 
change  in  the  franchise  apart  from  redistribution.  Our  electoral 
system,  Mr.  Forster  argued,  was  based  on  the  representation  of 
localities  rather  than  individuals.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of 
Dean,  Gkmcestershire)  thought  the  Bill  too  tender  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  remarked  that  its  complicated  machinery, 
as  well  as  many  difficulties  which  it  could  not  meet,  would  be 
obviated  by  giving  a  single  and  simple  franchise.  Mr.  Morrell 
(Henley,  Oxfordshire)  argued  that  Parliament  represented  the 
nation,  which  consisted  of  men  and  women,  not  of  houses  and 
estates  ;  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Croydon)  called  the  Bill  a 
Tammany  Hall  measure,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  affect 
only  a  few  English  constituencies  now  returning  Unionists. 
Mr.  Harcourt  (Rossendale,  Lanes,  N.E,),  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  replied  that  this  meant  that  these  constituencies  must 
now  be  represented  by  men  who  did  not  represent  the  views  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  beheved  that  the  Bill  would^  make  the 
suffrage  residential,  and  contested  the  alleged  evil  effects  on  the 
representation  of  the  Universities  and  the  City  of  London. 
Our  system  of  registration  and  our  electoral  system  required 
overhauhng,  and  he  hoped  this  would  be  done  by  the  present 
Parliament,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  delaying  this  small 
instalment  of  reform.  He  regretted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill,  and  ironically  invited  him  to  return  to  the 
Liberal  party. 

Among  the  many  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  John  Ward 
(Stoke-on-Trent)  advocated  manhood  and  **  womanhood "  suf- 
frage ;  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  (St.  Augustine  s,  Kent)  and  others  de- 
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scribed  the  Government  as  restricting  the  franchise  and  gerry- 
mandering the  constituencies  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  agreed  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  expecting  that 
the  Bill  would  be  unworkable,  argued  that  the  question  of 
university  representation  ought  to  have  been  treated  alone,  and 
that  the  persons  mainly  affected  would  be  business  men  who 
did  not  live  where  they  worked.  Historically,  members  of  Par- 
liament had  always  represented  places,  and  for  that  historic 
basis  no  one  had  had  a  more  passionate  admiration  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Manhood  suflErage  had  been  advocated,  but  if  the 
system  was  to  be  dealt  with  on  these  theoretical  lines,  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  could  refuse  his  assent  to  women's  suffrage. 
The  Government  ought  not  to  choose  for  reform  a  single 
anomaly  in  the  hope  of  a  party  advantage  He  believed  the 
Bill  would  be  unworkable,  but  he  objected  to  their  motives  and 
to  their  oblivion  both  of  the  Constitution  and  of  their  own 
abstract  theories. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  winding  up  the  debate, 
said  that  the  Bill  disposed  of  one  anomaly  and  aggravated  none, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  Unionist  doctrine  of  **  one  vote,  one 
value."  It  took  no  right  from  a  qualified  voter,  but  said  he 
must  not  exercise  all  his  rights  on  one  occasion.  The  Bill  need 
not  injure  University  representation.  As  to  the  "property'' 
and  "locality"  theories,  the  Local  Government  Act  expressly 
forbade  plural  voting.  Here  was  an  undoubted  grievance  cap- 
able of  being  dealt  with  separately,  and  the  Government  were 
quite  right  in  doing  so. 

The  debate  was  preceded  by  an  announcement  relating  to  a 
danger  long  recognised — the  possibility  that  the  police  might 
exceed  their  duty  in  preserving  order  in  the  streets.  On 
April  25  Madame  Eva  d'Angely,  a  French  subject,  had  been 
charged  with  improper  conduct  in  Regent  Street,  but  the  case 
had  been  dismissed  on  May  1.  It  recalled  that  of  Miss  Cass 
(Annual  Register,  1887,  p.  145),  and  several  questions  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary.  The  Prime  Minister 
undertook  to  reply,  and  announced  that  the  Government  was 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved,  and  that  a 
general  desire,  which  was  shared  by  the  police  authorities, 
existed  for  a  full  inquiry.  It  would  be  conducted  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  empowered  by  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents,  and  would  deal 
with  the  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  police,  and  the  manner  of 
their  performance  in  dealing  with  drunkenness  and  solicitation 
in  the  streets.  The  Bill  in  question  passed,  and  the  Commis- 
sion began  its  sittings  on  July  17,  but  as  regards  its  occasion, 
evidence  discrediting  the  character  of  Madame  d'Angely  and 
her  husband  was  produced  before  it  on  August  1. 

On  May  16  the  Colonial  Marriages  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  object,  the  Karl  of 
Elgin  stated,  was  to  legahse  in  the  United  Kingdom  marriages 
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acter  test  for  recruits.  Temperance  was  on  the  increase  among 
our  soldiers,  and  the  social  level  of  the  Army  was  rising ;  but 
more  remained  to  be  done.  In  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
service  prolonged  beyond  nine  years  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  a  really  long-service  Army  and  of  obtaining  men 
for  it.  The  motion  before  the  House,  he  held,  went  too  far,  for 
he  questioned  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  number  of  men 
appearing  on  the  Estimates,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  men 
were  being  recruited  who  were  unfitted  to  become  regular 
soldiers.  To  a  motion  recording  the  interest  of  the  House  in 
the  welfare  of  the  soldier  both  during  his  service  and  after,  he 
should,  of  course,  raise  no  objection. 

Captain  Kincaid-Smith  {Stratford,  Wanvick)  submitted,  and 
Colonel  Sandys  {Bootle^  Lanes,  S.W.)  seconded,  an  amendment 
advocating  the  introduction  of  physical  drill  of  a  military  char- 
acter in  our  schools,  that  being  the  policy  which  Lord  Roberts 
had  pressed  upon  the  country.  Mr.  Hobhouse  {Bristol,  E.)  hoped, 
for  reasons  which  he  gave,  that  this  proposal  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  Mr.  Seddon  {Newton,  Lanes),  on  behalf  of  the  Independent 
Labour  party,  scouted  the  amendment,  while  Dr.  Macnamara 
also  spoke  against  it.    Ultimately  the  subject  was  talked  out. 

On  the  long-debated  question  of  the  eight  hours*  day  in  coal 
mines,  Ministers  showed  a  similar  disposition  to  meet  the  views 
of  their  more  advanced  supporters.  An  Eight  Hours  Bill  had 
been  repeatedly  carried  in  previous  sessions,  but  opposed  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  north  country  miners,  who  had  secured  an 
eight  hours'  day  for  themselves,  and  feared  that  it  would  be 
shortened  if  the  same  privilege  were  extended  to  the  auxiliary 
labour  of  the  mines.  The  present  Bill,  of  which  the  second 
reading  was  moved  in  a  maiden  speech  by  Mr.  Brunner  {Leigh, 
Lanes,  S.W.),  proposed  a  gradual  reduction  of  hours,  reach- 
ing eight  in  1909.  Mr.  John  Wilson  {Mid  Durham)  and  Mr. 
Burt  {Morpeth)  urged  its  reference  to  a  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Home  Secretary,  arguing  that  the  possible  economic 
effects  of  the  change  had  never  been  investigated  by  any  neutral 
and  responsible  authority,  suggested  that,  as  the  Bill  could  get 
no  further  this  year,  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  and  referred 
to  a  Departmental  Committee.  Mr.  Cochrane  {Ayrshire,  N.) 
protested  against  the  increasing  practice  of  appointing  Commit- 
tees and  Commissions,  but  it  was  explained  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  shelve  the  measure,  which  might  pass  next  session 
as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee.  The  course 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  accordingly  taken. 

A  resolution,  moved  on  May  16  by  Mr.  Alden  {Tottenham, 
Middlesex)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hudson  {Ncwcastle-on-Tf/iie),  in 
favour  of  the  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  railway  servants, 
met  with  a  similarly  sympathetic  reception,  Colonel  Lock  wood 
{Epping,  Essex)  declaring  that  the  railway  companies  were  ready 
to  facilitate  inquiry,  but  that  the  hours  of  labour  returned  in- 
cluded  time  spent  in  resting  and  travelling  home ;    and  Mr. 
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Lloyd-George,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  undertaking  that  it 
would  check  the  returns  supplied  by  the  companies.  At  pre- 
sent twelve  hours*  work  was  assumed  as  the  proper  maximum ; 
to  cut  it  down  to  ten  would  be  hardly  fair  to  companies  now 
working  at  a  loss.  If  the  leading  companies  would  all  conform 
to  the  twelve  hours'  standard,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in 
advance.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  do  much,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  effect  this  in  the  next  twelve  months. 

On  two  other  questions  attempts  were  made  to  placate 
strenuous  agitators.  On  April  25  a  resolution  condemning 
compulsory  vaccination,  moved  by  Mr.  Lupton  (Sleaford,  Lines) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  {Tyneside,  Northumberland), 
was  withdrawn  after  a  sympathetic  reply  from  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  intimated  that  relief  would 
be  afforded  in  various  ways  to  the  conscientious  objector,  but 
that  legislation  was  impossible  that  year.  On  May  16  it  was 
announced  that  a  Royal  Commission  would  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  laws  regulating  vivisection. 

On  Irish  questions,  too.  Ministers  had  shown  themselves 
disposed  to  go  far  towards  meeting  Nationalist  views.  Their  dis- 
position to  do  so  had,  of  course,  been  exaggerated  by  the  Irish 
Unionists,  and,  on  the  Local  Registration  of  Title  (Ireland)  Bill, 
which  had  passed  its  second  reading  by  229  to  34  on  April  24, 
they  had  been  charged  by  the  Law  officers  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment with  sacrificing  an  official  who  had  given  offence  to  the 
United  Irish  League.  They  had  successfully  repelled  the 
charge,  however,  and  when  during  the  discussion  on  the  Irish 
Estimates  on  May  3,  Mr.  John  Redmond  moved  a  reduction  in 
the  vote  for  the  Land  Commission  in  order  to  repeat  his  protest 
made  before  the  Easter  recess  (p.  96)  against  the  retention  of 
the  twenty-two  Assistant  Land  Commissioners  out  of  twenty- 
seven,  Mr.  Bryce  was  able  to  make  an  encouraging  reply, 
though  it  did  not  quite  satisfy  Mr.  Dillon,  still  less  the  Ulster 
Unionists.  He  justified  the  reappointment  of  the  twenty-two 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  competency,  an- 
nounced that  special  inspectors  had  been  selected  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  evicted  tenants,  and  that  other  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  would  accelerate  matters  in  connection 
with  land  purchase.  The  delay  complained  of  in  purchasing 
congested  estates  he  attributed  to  a  blunder  in  a  clause  in- 
serted by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  which 
only  legislation  could  remedy.  The  regulations  which  had 
hampered  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  present  Government.  The  acceleration  of  the  purchase 
system  was  of  extreme  importance,  but  not  so  important  as  the 
reorganisation  of  government  in  Ireland  (a  statement  received 
with  loud  Nationalist  and  Ministerial  cheers).  The  Estates 
Commissioners  should  keep  two  things  in  view — the  restoration 
of  the  evicted  tenants  and  the  creation  of  small  tenancies.  He 
hoped  the  first  question  would  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners 
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acter  test  for  recruits.  Temperance  was  on  the  increase  among 
our  soldiers,  and  the  social  level  of  the  Army  was  rising ;  but 
more  remained  to  be  done.  In  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
service  prolonged  beyond  nine  years  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  a  really  long-service  Army  and  of  obtaining  men 
for  it.  The  motion  before  the  House,  he  held,  went  too  far,  for 
he  questioned  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  number  of  men 
appearing  on  the  Estimates,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  men 
were  being  recruited  who  were  unfitted  to  become  regular 
soldiers.  To  a  motion  recording  the  interest  of  the  House  in 
the  welfare  of  the  soldier  both  during  his  service  and  after,  he 
should,  of  course,  raise  no  objection. 

Captain  Kincaid-Smith  {Stratford,  Warwick)  submitted,  and 
Colonel  Sandys  (Bootleg  Lanes,  S.W.)  seconded,  an  amendment 
advocating  the  introduction  of  physical  drill  of  a  military  char- 
acter in  our  schools,  that  being  the  policy  which  Lord  Eoberts 
had  pressed  upon  the  country.  Mr.  Hobhouse  {Bristol,  E.)  hoped, 
for  reasons  which  he  gave,  that  this  proposal  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  Mr.  Seddon  {Newton,  Lanes),  on  behalf  of  the  Independent 
Labour  party,  scouted  the  amendment,  while  Dr.  Macnamara 
also  spoke  against  it.    Ultimately  the  subject  was  talked  out. 

On  the  long-debated  question  of  the  eight  hours'  day  in  coal 
mines.  Ministers  showed  a  similar  disposition  to  meet  the  views 
of  their  more  advanced  supporters.  An  Eight  Hours  Bill  had 
been  repeatedly  carried  in  previous  sessions,  but  opposed  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  north  country  miners,  who  had  secured  an 
eight  hours'  day  for  themselves,  and  feared  that  it  would  be 
shortened  if  the  same  privilege  were  extended  to  the  auxiliary 
labour  of  the  mines.  The  present  Bill,  of  which  the  second 
reading  was  moved  in  a  maiden  speech  by  Mr.  Brunner  {Leigh, 
Lanes,  S.W.),  proposed  a  gradual  reduction  of  hours,  reach- 
ing eight  in  1909.  Mr.  John  Wilson  {Mid  Durham)  and  Mr. 
Burt  {Morpeth)  urged  its  reference  to  a  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Home  Secretary,  arguing  that  the  possible  economic 
effects  of  the  change  had  never  been  investigated  by  any  neutral 
and  responsible  authority,  suggested  that,  as  the  Bill  could  get 
no  further  this  year,  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  and  referred 
to  a  Departmental  Committee.  Mr.  Cochrane  {Ayrshire,  N.) 
protested  against  the  increasing  practice  of  appointing  Commit- 
tees and  Commissions,  but  it  was  explained  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  shelve  the  measure,  which  might  pass  next  session 
as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee.  The  course 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  accordingly  taken. 

A  resolution,  moved  on  May  16  by  Mr.  Alden  (Tottenharn, 
Middlesex)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hudson  {Ncwcastle-on-Tyiic),  in 
favour  of  the  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  railway  servants, 
met  with  a  similarly  sympathetic  reception,  Colonel  Lockwood 
{Epping,  Essex)  declaring  that  the  railway  companies  were  ready 
to  facilitate  inquiry,  but  that  the  hours  of  labour  returned  in- 
cluded  time  spent  in  resting  and  travelling  home ;    and  Mr, 
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Lloyd-George,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  undertaking  that  it 
would  check  the  returns  supplied  by  the  companies.  At  pre- 
sent twelve  hours'  work  was  assumed  as  the  proper  maximum ; 
to  cut  it  down  to  ten  would  be  hardly  fair  to  companies  now 
working  at  a  loss.  If  the  leading  companies  would  all  conform 
to  the  twelve  hours*  standard,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in 
advance.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  do  much,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  effect  this  in  the  next  twelve  months. 

On  two  other  questions  attempts  were  made  to  placate 
strenuous  agitators.  On  April  26  a  resolution  condemning 
compulsory  vaccination,  moved  by  Mr.  Lupton  (Sleaford,  Lines) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Eobertson  {Tyneside,  Northumberland), 
was  withdrawn  after  a  sympathetic  reply  from  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  intimated  that  relief  would 
be  afforded  in  various  ways  to  the  conscientious  objector,  but 
that  legislation  was  impossible  that  year.  On  May  16  it  was 
announced  that  a  Eoyal  Commission  would  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  laws  regulating  vivisection. 

On  Irish  questions,  too,  Ministers  had  shown  themselves 
disposed  to  go  far  towards  meeting  Nationalist  views.  Their  dis- 
position to  do  so  had,  of  course,  been  exaggerated  by  the  Irish 
Unionists,  and,  on  the  Local  Begistration  of  Title  (Ireland)  Bill, 
which  had  passed  its  second  reading  by  229  to  34  on  April  24, 
they  had  been  charged  by  the  Law  officers  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment with  sacrificing  an  official  who  had  given  offence  to  the 
United  Irish  League.  They  had  successfully  repelled  the 
charge,  however,  and  when  during  the  discussion  on  the  Irish 
Estimates  on  May  3,  Mr.  John  Redmond  moved  a  reduction  in 
the  vote  for  the  Land  Commission  in  order  to  repeat  his  protest 
made  before  the  Easter  recess  (p.  96)  against  the  retention  of 
the  twenty-two  Assistant  Land  Commissioners  out  of  twenty- 
seven,  Mr.  Bryce  was  able  to  make  an  encouraging  reply, 
though  it  did  not  quite  satisfy  Mr.  Dillon,  still  less  the  Ulster 
Unionists.  He  justified  the  reappointment  of  the  twenty-two 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  competency,  an- 
nounced that  special  inspectors  had  been  selected  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  evicted  tenants,  and  that  other  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  would  accelerate  matters  in  connection 
with  land  purchase.  The  delay  complained  of  in  purchasing 
congested  estates  he  attributed  to  a  blunder  in  a  clause  in- 
serted by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  which 
only  legislation  could  remedy.  The  regulations  which  had 
hampered  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  present  Government.  The  acceleration  of  the  purchase 
system  was  of  extreme  importance,  but  not  so  important  as  the 
reorganisation  of  government  in  Ireland  (a  statement  received 
with  loud  Nationalist  and  Ministerial  cheers).  The  Estates 
Commissioners  should  keep  two  things  in  view — the  restoration 
of  the  evicted  tenants  and  the  creation  of  small  tenancies.  He 
hoped  the  first  question  would  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners 
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during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament.  He  strongly 
favoured  the  creation  of  small  arable  farms,  and  thought  that 
under  a  system  of  tillage  far  better  results  might  be  obtained 
than  under  one  of  large  grazing  farms,  and  undertook  that  the 
Government  would  do  its  best  to  make  the  Irish  people  owners 
of  their  own  land. 

A  fortnight  later  (May  18)  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill, 
a  Nationalist  measure,  passed  its  second  reading  by  244  to  54. 
It  conferred  on  lessees  of  residential  or  business  premises  in 
towns  the  right  to  compensation  for  improvements  and  for  dis- 
turbance, and  recognised  the  principle  of  leasehold  enfran- 
chisement. The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  took  exception  to  the  two  last-named  items,  but 
otherwise  gave  the  measure  a  qualified  approval :  the  Ulster 
members  and  the  ex-Attorney-(3-eneral  opposed  it  vigorously. 
The  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill  divided  Irish 
opinion  differently.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sloan  {Belfast,  S.), 
supported  by  several  Ulster  Unionists,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  W. 
Redmond  {Clare,  E.)  and  other  Nationalist  members.  The 
Chief  Secretary  welcomed  it,  declaring  that  in  Ireland  the  case 
for  Sunday  closing  was  rendered  specially  strong  by  Irish  hos- 
pitality and  poverty,  and  that  tubercular  disease  and  lunacy, 
both  partly  due  to  excessive  drinking,  were  on  the  increase. 
The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  244  to  50.  Both  these 
Bills  were  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  and 
were  ready  for  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  adjournment  in 
August.  Again,  on  May  28,  in  answer  to  Mr.  John  Redmond 
(Waterford),  the  Chief  Secretary  set  forth  a  detailed  scheme  for 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  the  Irish  language  at  elementary 
schools  in  Irish-speaking  districts,  at  summer  courses,  and  in 
evening  schools,  and  brushed  aside  contemptuously  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  (Armagh,  Mid)  that  the  teaching  was 
intended  to  promote  sedition.  A  further  proof  of  goodwill 
was  furnished  on  the  same  evening  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill  (post,  p.  151). 

The  Finance  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  on  May  16, 
after  a  good  deal  of  criticism  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
House,  though  no  Nationahst  member  spoke.  The  debate  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish  (Derbyshire,  W.),  who  com- 
plained that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  frittered 
away  his  surplus,  and  deprecated  the  suggestion  of  an  Esti- 
mates Committee.  Mr.  Trevelyan  (Elland,  Yorks)  described 
the  Budget  as  a  modest  prologue  to  a  considerable  fiscal  drama. 
This  Parliament  would  have  two  main  duties,  to  make  the 
position  of  Free  Trade  impregnable  and  to  accomplish  great 
social  reforms.  Our  local  taxation  presented  a  serious  diffi- 
culty and  the  grants  in  aid  tended  to  increase.  He  suggested 
the  desirability  of  placing  local  taxation  on  land  values. 
This  caused  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  remark  that  the  Chancellor 
of   the  Exchequer  seemed  to  be  considered  by  his  supporters 
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as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  He  would  require  much  money 
to  do  all  his  party  desired,  and  it  could  not  be  got  without 
extending  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  House  knew  how  he 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  would  raise  new  revenue,  but  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  proposed  a  policy  of  confiscation,  for,  if  land  values 
were  only  moderately  taxed,  they  would  only  produce  a  small 
amount.  As  to  the  Budget,  it  had  been  modified  by  various 
claims.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  inclined  to 
make  a  large  reduction  of  debt,  but  he  had  had  to  divide  his 
surplus  into  doles,  and  the  claimants  for  a  reduction  in  the 
coal  tax  were  noisiest.  He  did  not  believe  the  consumer  would 
be  benefited,  and  suggested  the  duty  might  have  been  retained 
for  our  monopoly  coal,  and  devoted  to  reducing  the  debt.  The 
remission  in  the  tea  duty  was  too  small,  and  would  benefit  only 
the  wholesale  dealers.  As  to  tobacco,  only  a  single  branch  of 
the  subject  had  been  dealt  with,  and  other  duties  still  retained 
were  admittedly  protective.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  on 
strips  had  led  to  the  employment,  he  estimated,  of  8,400  people, 
and  its  reduction  might  deprive  them  of  their  work. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  the  tobacco 
duties  contained  a  protective  element,  but  they  had  existed  on 
their  present  basis  nearly  fifty  years  and  had  produced  a  large 
revenue.  The  trade  was  well  satisfied  with  the  new  duty,  and 
the  stock  of  raw  leaf  in  hand  was  so  large  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  present  unemployment.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain  now  approved  the  coal  tax,  but  he  had  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  it  during  the  general  election.  To  keep  the 
tax  for  the  steam  coal  and  certain  gas  coals,  of  which  Great 
Britain  had  a  monopoly,  would  dislocate  the  trade  without 
corresponding  advantage.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
declaration  that  the  Government  had  given  2,000,000/.  to  the 
wholesale  tea  dealers,  the  whole  cost  to  the  revenue  would  be 
1,000,OOOZ.,  and  the  retail  price  was  already  being  reduced. 
He  would  gladly  have  applied  more  money  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  but  having  been  able  to  apply  13,500,000/.  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  and  to  reduce  the  gross  debt  by 
9,000,000/.  he  could  not  ignore  the  taxpayers'  claims  to  relief. 

A  curious  little  episode  occurred  this  week  which  tested  the 
sincerity  of  Unionist  objectors  to  alien  immigration  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  conflict  between  the  Labour  party  and  the  Lords. 
The  Aliens  Bill,  forbidding  the  landing  of  aliens  brought  to  take 
the  place  of  native  workmen  during  a  trade  dispute,  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  unopposed.  The  second  reading,  moved 
b}'  Lord  Weardale,  was  opposed  on  May  17  by  Viscount  Ridley, 
who  argued  that  no  reason  had  been  shown  for  the  change, 
which  went  beyond  the  object  of  the  Aliens  Act.  Earl  Beau- 
champ,  speaking  for  the  Government,  declared  they  would  leave 
their  supporters  free — a  course  ironically  cheered  by  the  House 
and  ridiculed  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who  charged 
them  with  trying  to  destroy  the  Act  by  administrative  action 
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as  well  as  adding  this  grotesque  proposal.  The  Bill  was  rejected 
by  96  to  24,  and  on  the  same  evening,  in  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  J.  Ward  {Stoke-mi-Trent)  moved  to 
reduce  one  of  the  votes  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  700/., 
the  sum  needed  to  construct  a  lift  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  amendment  was  negatived  after  the  Chairman  had  ruled 
out  of  order  the  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  other  House, 
which  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  attempted  to  raise.  On 
the  motion  for  the  adjournment,  however,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
asked  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  blaming  them  for  not 
having  taken  up  the  Bill.  Mr.  G.  Whiteley  {Piidsey,  Yorks 
W,E.),  for  the  Government,  regretted  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
and  suggested  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  subject 
on  the  motion  for  the  Whitsuntide  adjournment. 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill  began  on  Mon- 
day, May  21.  Seventeen  instructions  to  the  Committee  had 
been  placed  on  the  paper,  but  all  but  two  were  ruled  out  of 
order.  Of  these  two,  the  first,  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
(Hallam,  Sheffield),  proposed  to  direct  the  Committee  to  deal 
separately  with  Part  IV.  of  the  Bill,  establishing  a  separate 
educational  council  for  Wales.  This  council,  it  was  argued, 
would  not  be  purely  consultative  or  educational,  but  would 
have  a  considerable  measure  of  independent  administrative  and 
executive  power,  so  that  its  establishment  was  really  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  Welsh  Home  Rule.  On  that  ground,  after  Mr 
Birrell  had  defended  the  provision  as  a  reasonable  concession 
to  Welsh  wishes,  the  instruction  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Redmond, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Balfour  {City  of  London),  who  described  it  as  due  to  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  388  to 
102.  The  second  instruction,  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts  {EcclescUl, 
Sheffireld),  proposed  to  divide  the  Bill,  treating  sepai-ately  the  part 
relating  to  endowments.  This  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Rawlinson 
{Cambridge  University)  and  others  on  the  ground  that  this  part 
of  the  Bill  revolutionised  the  law  of  trusts,  and  would  affect  all 
kinds  of  educational  institutions,  including  theological  colleges. 
Mr.  Birrell  opposed  the  division,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  while  refusing 
to  vote  for  fear  of  implying  approval  of  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
said  that  the  Nationalists  would  wait  and  see  how  far  the  Bill 
would  be  amended  to  meet  Roman  Catholic  desires.  This 
instruction  also  was  rejected  by  853  to  107.  In  Committee 
Mr.  L.  Hardy  {Ashford,  Kent)  moved  to  postpone  Clause  1. 
This  course  was  advocated  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover), 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
pledge  the  Committee  to  destroy  the  denominational  system,  at 
any  rate  before  it  was  told  what  facilities  for  denominational 
instruction  the  Government  proposed  to  concede.  Mr.  Birrell, 
however,  described  the  Clause  as  *'the  spinal  cord  of  the  Bill,'* 
and,  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  pleaded  that  the  Committee  should 
be  told  whether  the  promised  ** policy  of  mitigation'*  would  be 
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carried  out,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  335  to  160.    Another 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Healy  {Louth,  N.),  proposed  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  specially  elected  before  the  Bill  came 
into  force.     Mr.   Birrell,  after  pointing  out  that  the  County 
Councils  at  any  rate  would  be  elected  nine  months  before  the 
Bill  became  operative,  recognised  that  the  date  of  its  becoming 
operative  might  fairly  be  discussed  later  on,  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  allow  it  to  come  into  operation  piecemeal.     Sir 
E.  Clarke  (City  of  London)  was  among  those  who  supported  the 
amendment,  but  it  was  rejected  by  284  to  134.     Sir  W.  Anson 
{Oxford  University)  next  moved  to  substitute  1910  for  1908  as 
the  date  of  the  conversion  of  non-provided  into  provided  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  the  earlier  date  would  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  arrangements  to  be  made  by  voluntary  school  managers 
with  the  local  authorities.     This  led  to  an  animated  discussion ; 
Mr.   Salter,  the  new  Unionist  member   for  Basingstoke,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  and   others  contending  that  the  Commission 
could  not  carry  out  its  work  in  twelve  months.     Mr.  Birrell 
replied  that  on  January  1,  1908,  the  local  authority  would  have 
either  to  take  over  the  voluntary  schools  or  to  build  new  schools, 
and  that  it  would  have  the  right  to  use  voluntary  school  build- 
ings, subject  to  the  obligation  of  allowing  religious  instruction 
as  before,  till  January  1,  1909,  when  it  would   become  solely 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  all  elementary  schools.     Some 
time  limit  was  necessary,  but  it  might  hereafter  be  extended. 
Sir  William  Anson  regarded  the  clause  as  giving  the  Commission 
a  broad  hint  to  make  short  work  of  voluntary  schools,  and  Sir 
E.  Carson  {Dublin  University)  having  also  protested,  Mr.  Birrell 
again  explained  that  the  time  limit  might  be  extended  if  the 
Court  were  found  to  be  blocked  by  schemes.     Mr.  Balfour  sug^ 
gested  that  the  limit  should  now  be  made  more  elastic,  but  Mr. 
Birrell,  showing  a  disposition  to  agree  to  this,  was  met  vnth 
shouts  of  "No''  from  his  own  supporters,  and  a  protest  from 
Dr.  Macnamara  {Camherwell,  N.)  that  the  period  for  agreement 
virtually   extended   to   1909,   which   was    long   enough.      The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  349  to  171,  and  another  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  {Oswestry,  Shropshire),  allowing 
local  extension  of  time,  was  also  rejected  by  a  similar  majority. 
Next  day  two  further  amendments  with  a  similar  aim  were 
moved  respectively  by  Mr.  Ashley  {Blackpool,  Lanes,  N,)   and 
Mr.  Salter  {Basingstoke,  Hants).     The  first,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  rejected  by  406  to  114 ;  the 
second  by  361  to  190.     A  similar  fate  awaited  two  amendments 
moved  by  Sir  Henry  Craik  {Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities) 
intended  to  enable  non-provided  schools  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Bill.     The  first  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
namara, Mr.  Birrell  and  Sir  H.  Fowler,  and  negatived  by  336  to 
171,  the  second  negatived  without  a  division.     The  debate  on 
the  next  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Maddison  {Burnley)  and 
raising  again  the  whole  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion 
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as  well  as  adding  this  grotesque  proposal.  The  Bill  was  rejected 
by  96  to  24,  and  on  the  same  evening,  in  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  J.  Ward  (Stoke-on-Trent)  moved  to 
reduce  one  of  the  votes  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  700/., 
the  sum  needed  to  construct  a  lift  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  amendment  was  negatived  after  the  Chairman  had  ruled 
out  of  order  the  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  other  House, 
which  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  attempted  to  raise.  On 
the  motion  for  the  adjournment,  however,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
asked  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  blaming  them  for  not 
having  taken  up  the  Bill.  Mr.  G.  Whiteley  (Pitdsey,  Yorks 
WM.)y  for  the  Government,  regretted  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
and  suggested  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  subject 
on  the  motion  for  the  Whitsuntide  adjournment. 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill  began  on  Mon- 
day, May  21.  Seventeen  instructions  to  the  Committee  had 
been  placed  on  the  paper,  but  all  but  two  were  ruled  out  of 
order.  Of  these  two,  the  first,  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley 
{Hallam,  Sheffield),  proposed  to  direct  the  Committee  to  deal 
separately  with  Part  IV.  of  the  Bill,  establishing  a  separate 
educational  council  for  Wales.  This  council,  it  was  argued, 
would  not  be  purely  consultative  or  educational,  but  would 
have  a  considerable  measure  of  independent  administrative  and 
executive  power,  so  that  its  establishment  was  really  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  Welsh  Home  Rule.  On  that  gi'ound,  after  Mr 
Birrell  had  defended  the  provision  as  a  reasonable  concession 
to  Welsh  wishes,  the  instruction  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Redmond, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Balfour  (City  of  London),  who  described  it  as  due  to  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  388  to 
102.  The  second  instruction,  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts  {Ecclesall, 
Sheffield),  proposed  to  divide  the  Bill,  treating  sepai-ately  the  part 
relating  to  endowments.  This  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Rawlinson 
(Cambridge  University)  and  others  on  the  ground  that  this  part 
of  the  Bill  revolutionised  the  law  of  trusts,  and  would  affect  all 
kinds  of  educational  institutions,  including  theological  colleges. 
Mr.  Birrell  opposed  the  division,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  while  refusing 
to  vote  for  fear  of  implying  approval  of  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
said  that  the  Nationalists  would  wait  and  see  how  far  the  Bill 
would  be  amended  to  meet  Roman  Catholic  desires.  This 
instruction  also  was  rejected  by  853  to  107.  In  Committee 
Mr.  L.  Hardy  (Ashford,  Kent)  moved  to  postpone  Clause  1. 
This  course  was  advocated  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover), 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
pledge  the  Committee  to  destroy  the  denominational  system,  at 
any  rate  before  it  was  told  what  facilities  for  denominational 
instruction  the  Government  proposed  to  concede.  Mr.  Birrell, 
however,  described  the  Clause  as  *'the  spinal  cord  of  the  Bill," 
and,  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  pleaded  that  the  Committee  should 
be  told  whether  the  promised  **  policy  of  mitigation  "  would  be 
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carried  out,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  335  to  160.    Another 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Healy  {Louth,  iV.),  proposed  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  specially  elected  before  the  Bill  came 
into  force.     Mr.  Birrell,  after  pointing  out  that  the  County 
Councils  at  any  rate  would  be  elected  nine  months  before  the 
Bill  became  operative,  recognised  that  the  date  of  its  becoming 
operative  might  fairly  be  discussed  later  on,  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  allow  it  to  come  into  operation  piecemeal.     Sir 
E.  Clarke  (City  of  London)  was  among  those  who  supported  the 
amendment,  but  it  was  rejected  by  284  to  134.     Sir  W.  Anson 
(Oxford  University)  next  moved  to  substitute  1910  for  1908  as 
the  date  of  the  conversion  of  non-provided  into  provided  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  the  earlier  date  would  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  arrangements  to  be  made  by  voluntary  school  managers 
with  the  local  authorities.     This  led  to  an  animated  discussion ; 
Mr.   Salter,  the  new  Unionist  member  for  Basingstoke,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  and   others   contending   that  the  Commission 
could  not  carry  out  its  work  in  twelve  months.     Mr.  Birrell 
replied  that  on  January  1,  1908,  the  local  authority  would  have 
either  to  take  over  the  voluntary  schools  or  to  build  new  schools, 
and  that  it  would  have  the  right  to  use  voluntary  school  build- 
ings, subject  to  the  obligation  of  allowing  religious  instruction 
as  before,  till  January  1,  1909,  when  it  would   become  solely 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  all  elementary  schools.     Some 
time  limit  was  necessary,  but  it  might  hereafter  be  extended. 
Sir  William  Anson  regarded  the  clause  as  giving  the  Commission 
a  broad  hint  to  make  short  work  of  voluntary  schools,  and  Sir 
E.  Carson  {Dublin  University)  having  also  protested,  Mr.  Birrell 
again  explained  that  the  time  limit  might  be  extended  if  the 
Court  were  found  to  be  blocked  by  schemes.     Mr.  Balfour  sug^ 
gested  that  the  limit  should  now  be  made  more  elastic,  but  Mr. 
Birrell,  showing  a  disposition  to  agree  to  this,  was  met  with 
shouts  of  **No''  from  his  own  supporters,  and  a  protest  from 
Dr.  Macnamara  {Camberwell,  N.)  that  the  period  for  agreement 
virtually   extended   to   1909,   which   was    long   enough.      The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  349  to  171,  and  another  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  {Oswestry,  Shropshire),  allowing 
local  extension  of  time,  was  also  rejected  by  a  similar  majority. 
Next  day  two  further  amendments  with  a  similar  aim  were 
moved  respectively  by  Mr.  Ashley  {Blackpool,  Lanes,  N.)  and 
Mr.  Salter  {Basingstoke,  Hants),     The  first,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  rejected  by  406  to  114 ;  the 
second  by  361  to  190.     A  similar  fate  awaited  two  amendments 
moved  by  Sir  Henry  Craik  {Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities) 
intended  to  enable  non-provided  schools  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Bill.     The  first  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
namara, Mr.  Birrell  and  Sir  H.  Fowler,  and  negatived  by  336  to 
171,  the  second  negatived  without  a  division.     The  debate  on 
the  next  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.   Maddison  {Burnley)  and 
raising  again  the  whole  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion 
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as  well  as  adding  this  grotesque  proposal.  The  Bill  was  rejected 
by  96  to  24,  and  on  the  same  evening,  in  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  J.  Ward  (Stoke-afi-Trent)  moved  to 
reduce  one  of  the  votes  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  700^., 
the  sum  needed  to  construct  a  lift  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  amendment  was  negatived  after  the  Chairman  had  ruled 
out  of  order  the  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  other  House, 
which  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  attempted  to  raise.  On 
the  motion  for  the  adjournment,  however,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
asked  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  blaming  them  for  not 
having  taken  up  the  Bill.  Mr.  G.  Whiteley  {Pudsey,  Yorks 
WM.),  for  the  Government,  regretted  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
and  suggested  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  subject 
on  the  motion  for  the  Whitsuntide  adjournment. 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill  began  on  Mon- 
day, May  21.  Seventeen  instructions  to  the  Committee  had 
been  placed  on  the  paper,  but  all  but  two  were  ruled  out  of 
order.  Of  these  two,  the  first,  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
{HcUlam,  Sheffield),  proposed  to  direct  the  Committee  to  deal 
separately  with  Part  IV.  of  the  Bill,  establishing  a  separate 
educational  council  for  Wales.  This  council,  it  was  argued, 
would  not  be  purely  consultative  or  educational,  but  would 
have  a  considerable  measure  of  independent  administrative  and 
executive  power,  so  that  its  establishment  was  really  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  Welsh  Home  Rule.  On  that  gi'ound,  after  Mr 
Birrell  had  defended  the  provision  as  a  reasonable  concession 
to  Welsh  wishes,  the  instruction  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Redmond, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Balfour  (City  of  London),  who  described  it  as  due  to  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  388  to 
102.  The  second  instruction,  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts  (Ecclesall, 
Sheffield),  proposed  to  divide  the  Bill,  treating  separately  the  part 
relating  to  endowments.  This  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Rawlinson 
(Cambridge  University)  and  others  on  the  ground  that  this  part 
of  the  Bill  revolutionised  the  law  of  trusts,  and  would  affect  all 
kinds  of  educational  institutions,  including  theological  colleges. 
Mr.  Birrell  opposed  the  division,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  while  refusing 
to  vote  for  fear  of  implying  approval  of  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
said  that  the  Nationalists  would  wait  and  see  how  far  the  Bill 
would  be  amended  to  meet  Roman  Catholic  desires.  This 
instruction  also  was  rejected  by  853  to  107.  In  Conunittee 
Mr.  L.  Hardy  (Ashford,  Kent)  moved  to  postpone  Clause  1. 
This  course  was  advocated  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover), 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
pledge  the  Committee  to  destroy  the  denominational  system,  at 
any  rate  before  it  was  told  what  facilities  for  denominational 
instruction  the  Government  proposed  to  concede.  Mr.  Birrell, 
however,  described  the  Clause  as  "the  spinal  cord  of  the  Bill," 
and,  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  pleaded  that  the  Committee  should 
be  told  whether  the  promised  ''  policy  of  mitigation  "  would  be 
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carried  out,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  335  to  160.  Another 
amendment,  moved  b}'  Mr.  Healy  {Louth,  iV.),  proposed  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  specially  elected  before  the  Bill  came 
into  force.  Mr.  Birrell,  after  pointing  out  that  the  County 
Councils  at  any  rate  would  be  elected  nine  months  before  the 
Bill  became  operative,  recognised  that  the  date  of  its  becoming 
operative  might  fairly  be  discussed  later  on,  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  allow  it  to  come  into  operation  piecemeal.  Sir 
E.  Clarke  {City  of  London)  was  among  those  who  supported  the 
amendment,  but  it  was  rejected  by  284  to  134.  Sir  W.  Anson 
{Oxford  University)  next  moved  to  substitute  1910  for  1908  as 
the  date  of  the  conversion  of  non-provided  into  provided  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  the  earlier  date  would  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  arrangements  to  be  made  by  voluntary  school  managers 
with  the  local  authorities.  This  led  to  an  animated  discussion  ; 
Mr.  Salter,  the  new  Unionist  member  for  Basingstoke,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  and  others  contending  that  the  Commission 
could  not  carry  out  its  work  in  twelve  months.  Mr.  Birrell 
replied  that  on  January  1,  1908,  the  local  authority  would  have 
either  to  take  over  the  voluntary  schools  or  to  build  new  schools, 
and  that  it  would  have  the  right  to  use  voluntary  school  build- 
ings, subject  to  the  obligation  of  allowing  religious  instruction 
as  before,  till  January  1,  1909,  when  it  would  become  solely 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  all  elementary  schools.  Some 
time  limit  was  necessary,  but  it  might  hereafter  be  extended. 
Sir  William  Anson  regarded  the  clause  as  giving  the  Commission 
a  broad  hint  to  make  short  work  of  voluntary  schools,  and  Sir 
E.  Carson  {Dublin  University)  having  also  protested,  Mr.  Birrell 
again  explained  that  the  time  limit  might  be  extended  if  the 
Court  were  found  to  be  blocked  by  schemes.  Mr.  Balfour  sug^ 
gested  that  the  limit  should  now  be  made  more  elastic,  but  Mr. 
Birrell,  showing  a  disposition  to  agree  to  this,  was  met  with 
shouts  of  "No'*  from  his  own  supporters,  and  a  protest  from 
Dr.  Macnamara  {Camherwell,  N.)  that  the  period  for  agreement 
virtually  extended  to  1909,  which  was  long  enough.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  349  to  171,  and  another  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  {Oswestry,  Shropshire),  allowing 
local  extension  of  time,  was  also  rejected  by  a  similar  majority. 
Next  day  two  further  amendments  with  a  similar  aim  were 
moved  respectively  by  Mr.  Ashley  {Blackpool,  Lanes,  N.)  and 
Mr.  Salter  (Basingstoke,  Hants).  The  first,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  rejected  by  406  to  114 ;  the 
second  by  361  to  190.  A  similar  fate  awaited  two  amendments 
moved  by  Sir  Henry  Craik  {Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities) 
intended  to  enable  non-provided  schools  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Bill.  The  first  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
namara, Mr.  Birrell  and  Sir  H.  Fowler,  and  negatived  by  336  to 
171,  the  second  negatived  without  a  division.  The  debate  on 
the  next  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Maddison  {Burnley)  and 
raising  again  the  whole  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion 
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of  religious  instruction,  was  not  concluded  till  the  following 
week. 

The  Navy  Estimates,  the  consideration  of  which  was  re- 
sumed on  May  24,  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
new  system  of  training  oflBcers.  A  Blue-book  containing  reports 
of  Departmental  Committees  on  this  subject  had  been  issued  on 
May  11,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  a  prefatory' 
statement  had  announced  that  the  Board  intended  to  follow  the 
poHcy  of  its  predecessor,  postponing  specialisation  till  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  waiting  to  judge  of  the  policy  by  its  eventual 
results.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bellairs  (King's 
Lynn),  who  contended  that  the  new  training  would  exclude  all 
but  the  sons  of  rich  parents  and  would  make  the  officers  into 
mere  jacks-of-all-trades.  He  advocated  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the 
plan,  alleging  anxiety  both  in  the  Service  and  among  the  public. 
The  new  system  was  defended  by  Mr.  Lee  (Fareham,  Hants),  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  responsible  for  its  introduc- 
tion ;  the  officers  of  the  different  branches  would  not  be  "  inter- 
changeable," as  Lord  Goschen  had  said ;  there  would  only  be 
temporary  specialisation.  Marine  engines,  too,  would  be  simpli- 
fied by  the  general  introduction  of  the  turbine.  At  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  officers  now  in  command  of  first-class  ships  had 
specialised  as  either  gunnery  or  torpedo  lieutenants,  and  there 
would  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  specialisation  on  engineering. 
The  subject,  however,  was  one  for  experts.  Mr.  Kobertson, 
Secretary  of  the  Admirialty,  after  remarking  that  he  himself, 
with  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  small  minority  of  distinguished 
naval  officers,  deprecated  the  early  entry  of  cadets  as  excluding 
the  sons  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  from  being  naval  officers, 
sketched  the  course  of  training,  and  explained  that  specialisation 
took  place  during  an  officer's  period  of  lieutenancy,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  and  thirty-seven,  and  would 
cease,  as  a  rule,  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  would  watch  the  system  closely,  and 
could  not  delegate  its  functions  to  any  Committee.  Difficulties 
must  arise,  but  the  Board  had  no  doubts  on  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  and  it  would  have  a  fair  trial. 

Meantime  an  important  step  had  been  taken  towards  dis- 
sipating the  fears  of  an  eventual  Anglo-German  conflict,  which 
were  fostered  both  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain  by  a  section 
of  the  **  patriotic  "  Press.  A  body  of  representatives  of  German 
municipalities,  comprising  the  Chief  Burgomasters  of  Berlin, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dresden,  Cologne  and  Charlottenburg,  and  a 
number  of  municipal  councillors  and  other  functionaries,  visited 
England  in  the  week  between  May  13  and  20.  They  were 
received  by  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace,  inspected  various 
municipal  institutions  in  London  and  Birmingham,  and  Messrs. 
Cadbury's  model  village  of  Bournville,  and  were  entertained  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  by  several  associations,  includ- 
ing the  British  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Municipal 
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Institutions,  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and  tho 
Eighty  Club ;  bj^  the  proprietor  of  the  Tribum  ;  and  by  Sir 
Clifton  Kobinson,  representing  the  London  County  Council. 
Speeches  of  welcome  were  delivered  on  various  occasions  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  by  Mr.  Haldane,  who  eulogised  the  Kaiser  as 
"  true  child  of  the  time-spirit  **  in  having  established  his  Empire 
on  an  educational  basis  ;  by  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  John  l^urns  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  last  named  specially  denouncing  tho 
efforts  of  alarmist  journalists  to  set  up  strife  between  the  nations. 
Though  the  visitors  did  not  represent  the  Government,  still  loss 
the  sections  of  German  society  commonly  credited  with  designs 
which  might  bring  about  a  German  conflict,  it  was  felt,  at  any- 
rate  in  Ministerial  circles,  that  their  visit  contributed  towards 
that  improvement  in  Anglo-German  relations  which  became 
manifest  later  in  the  year. 

An  Anglo-Russian  understanding,  however,  was  regarded  as 
of  more  urgent  practical  importance  than  any  rapprocheynent 
with  Germany,  and  rumours,  current  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  indicated  that  it  had  been  actually  achieved. 
Hopes  of  this  kind  were  moderated,  however,  on  May  24,  when 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  W.  Redmond 
(Clare,  E.),  said  that  no  such  agreement  existed,  but  that  there 
had  been  a  tendency  recently  for  the  two  countries  to  deal  in  a 
friendly  way  with  questions  in  which  they  were  interested,  and 
that  the  Governments  had  more  than  once  found  themselves  in 
co-operation.  The  tendency  would  be  encouraged  by  the  ]3ritish 
Government — an  announcement  which  was  loudly  cheered. 

These  indications  of  a  growth  of  concord  with  other  nations 
were  followed  on  May  25  by  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
disarmament,  to  which  on  the  whole  more  significance  attached 
than  was  possessed  by  that  on  Mr.  Vivian's  motion  in  the  Com- 
mons (p.  125).  It  was  initiated  by  Lord  Avebury,  who  asked 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  December,  1905  (Annual  Registkr, 
1905,  p.  239).  He  pointed  out  that  British  naval  and  niilitary 
expenditure  had  increased  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  that 
of  foreign  countries,  and  urged  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
at  some  international  arrangement  for  reductions  leaving  rela- 
tive strengths  unaflected.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  an  eloquent 
speech  insisted  that  this  country,  if  it  was  to  maintain  its  liber- 
ties, must  be  adequately  armed,  but  laid  stress  on  the  growth  of 
international  arbitration,  and  suggested  that  the  most  advanced 
nations  might  endeavour  to  form  some  league  of  peac<*.  Ijord 
Sanderson,  whose  speech  derived  significance  fn)m  his  long  ex- 
perience at  the  Foreign  Office,  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  first 
Hague  Conference  to  promote  disarmament,  and  indicated  that 
the  only  hope  was  in  a  general  national  movement  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  great  military  Powers,  and  that  they  must  be 
satisfied  with  slow  progress  and  small  success.  Lord  Fit/- 
maurice  declared  that  the  Government  hoped  next  year  to  l>e 
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able  to  reduce  warlike  expenditure.  In  considering  the  general 
question,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  unit  of  disarmament 
and  a  tribunal  which  should  decide  how  it  should  be  applied. 
The  principle  of  arbitration  had  beea  carried  very  far,  and  they 
might  hope  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  would  be 
extended,  and,  as  an  unaggressive  Power,  they  might  set  an  ex- 
ample of  reduced  expenditure  for  Europe  to  follow.  He  endorsed 
the  Prime  Minister's  statement  in  the  Commons,  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  hoped  there  might  be  economy  in  administra- 
tion, but  they  must  think  twice  before  undertaking  any  such 
general  disarmament  as  was  apparently  contemplated.  Arbitra- 
tion had  made  great  progress  under  the  late  Government,  but 
there  were  cases  where  it  would  not  avail.  They  all  rejoiced  at 
the  improved  relations  recently  announced  between  England  and 
Russia,  and  at  the  settlement  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  difficulty 
with  the  Congo  State ;  and  he  thought  alliances  tended  to  re- 
duce the  international  strain.  He  hoped  the  Hague  Conference 
next  year  would  lead  to  some  reduction,  but  he  objected  to  any 
compact  binding  on  this  country,  citing  the  Sugar  Convention  as 
an  illustration  of  its  probable  unpopularity.  Our  Navy  was  so 
essential  to  us  that  we  must  guard  our  freedom.  The  Marquess 
of  Ripon,  after  distinguishing  between  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  disarmament,  said  that  the  Government  would  take  any 
opportunity  of  promoting  a  general  reduction  of  armaments, 
but  could  not  do  anything  to  weaken  the  security  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Empire. 

Another  diversion  of  public  attention  from  the  regular  Par- 
liamentary arena  was  afforded  by  the  celebration  of  Empire 
Day  on  May  24.  It  was  more  general  than  in  previous  years, 
especially  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  flags  were  displayed 
in  London  on  clubs  and  public  buildings,  and  at  some  pro- 
vincial towns,  notably  at  Sheffield,  more  elaborate  arrangements 
were  made.  But  the  form  of  celebration  which  possessed  most 
historic  interest  was  the  dinner  given  to  Viscount  Milner  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  and  attended  by  many  representatives  of  literature, 
art,  science  and  poUtics,  including  some  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament,  but  by  no  leaders  of  the  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  took  the  chair,  in  proposing  **Our  Guest,"  read  cable- 
grams from  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  from  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  one,  as  a  sample  of 
many,  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  sympathising  with  the 
object  of  the  gathering,  and  expressing  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  Lord  Milner  to  South  Africa  and  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proceeded  to  observe  that  no  more  fitting  day 
than  Empire  Day  could  have  been  found  upon  which  to  re- 
cognise the  great  public  and  Imperial  services  of  their  guest. 
They  had  been  stirred  into  expressing  their  confidence  in  Lord 
Milner  by  the  desire  to  redress  a  great  injustice,  and  to  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  a  temporary  majority  and  an  unmerited 
shght  on  a  great  servant  of   the  Empire.     After  referring  in 
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some  detail  to  Lord  Milner's  services  and  to  the  care  with  which 
he  had  studied  the  situation  on  taking  up  his  work  in  South 
Africa,  Mr.  Chamberlain  reviewed  his  career  in  that  country, 
and  said  they  could  declare  for  him  that  he  had  restored  the 
confidence  of  British  subjects  in  British  power.  If  he  were 
powerless  in  the  sense  that  for  the  moment  he  held  no  official 
position,  they  at  least  believed  that  his  services  would  always 
be  given  when  required,  and  that  he  remained  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  the  British  Empire.  Lord  Milner,  in  response,  ex- 
pressed his  deep  gratitude  for  such  a  manifestation  of  confidence 
and  sympathy,  but  would  not  treat  the  matter  too  much  in  its 
personal  aspect.  Referring  to  the  numerous  private  protests 
he  had  received  against  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  affecting  him,  he  said  there  was  a  strong  instinct  in 
the  heart  of  the  British  nation  to  treat  its  public  servants  with 
a  certain  broad  generosity,  to  judge  their  work  as  a  whole,  and 
to  make  allowance  for  their  difficulties.  Lord  Milher  proceeded 
to  touch  on  some  recent  aspects  of  the  South  African  situation, 
declaring  that  Lord  Elgin  had  now  a  great  chance  of  recover- 
ing colonial  sympathy  by  judiciously  aiding  the  Natal  colonists 
and  defending  them  from  unjust  aspersions.  He  closed  by 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  efforts  to  bind  the 
Empire  together,  saying  that  he  had  swept  away  the  old  idea 
of  ascendency  and  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  new  idea  of 
partnership.  Lord  Curzon  eloquently  proposed  **  Our  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,"  and  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White  pro- 
posed **The  Chairman." 

The  following  week  saw  the  adjournment  of  both  Houses 
for  the  Whitsuntide  recess.  The  House  of  Lords  had  made 
progress  with  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill,  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Bill,  and  some  minor  measures,  but  had  employed  part 
of  its  enforced  leisure  in  the  ventilation  of  various  important 
questions  not  directly  connected  with  party  politics.  On  the 
subject  of  local  taxation  (May  8)  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  elicited 
the  information  that  the  whole  subject  was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government ;  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (May  10)  promised, 
in  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  ** continuity  of  policy" 
in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  cotton  growing  within 
the  Empire ;  Lord  Heneage  (May  21)  elicited  a  declaration 
from  Lord  Carrington  that  the  restriction  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  cattle  would  not  be  removed ;  and  on  May 
28  Lord  Fitzmaurice  was  able,  to  some  extent,  to  allay  the 
apprehension  set  up  by  a  recent  edict  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  the  Customs  Service  was  about  to  be  placed  under 
Chinese  instead  of  English  management.  The  subject  of 
home  defence  was  also  discussed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss  on  May  14,  but  a  more  significant  debate  took 
place  later  (p.  180,  j^osf)- 

In  the  Commons  the  rest  of  the  period  before  the  adjourn- 
ment was   mainly  spent   on  Clause  1  of   the  Education  Bill. 
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The  debate  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Maddison 
{Burnley),  which  had  beo^un  on  May  22,  had  again  raised  the 
whole  question  of  religious  instruction.  Mr.  Maddison  had 
asked  the  Committee  to  agree  that  religious  instruction  should 
not  be  given  in  school  hours  or  at  the  public  expense.  Unless 
this  change  were  made  it  would  not  be  possible,  he  held,  to 
carry  out  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bill — namely,  full 
public  control  and  the  abolition  of  creed  tests  for  teachers.  He 
pleaded  for  a  purely  secular  system.  From  such  a  system  moral 
instruction  would  not  be  excluded,  and  under  it  select  passages 
of  the  Bible  could  be  read.  On  no  account,  however,  ought 
the  Bible  to  be  used  in  public  elementary  schools  as  a  text-book 
of  theology.  Religion  and  morals  were  inseparable,  but  dogma 
need  not  be  moral,  and  **  clericalism  was  the  enemy."  This 
phrase,  which  had  also  been  used  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  was 
repudiated  by  Mr.  Lough,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  whose  speech  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. He  differed  from  those  who  thought  that  the  duty  of 
providing  religious  instruction  could  be  discharged  in  the  Sunday 
school  or  the  home.  To  teach  children  religion  it  was  necessary 
to  have  skilled  teachers,  who  knew  the  way  to  the  child  mind 
better  than  other  people.  He  adjured  the  Committee  to  lay 
aside  humbug  and  to  face  the  fact  that  in  very  many  homes  in 
this  country  religious  instruction  was  not  obtainable.  A  child 
who  received  none  was  not  being  equipped  properly  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Simple  Bible  reading  and  moral  lessons  were 
not  enough.  The  Government's  solution  of  the  problem  was, 
he  believed,  fair  for  a  country  which  was  mainly  Protestant. 
Mr.  Wyndham  replied  that  the  logical  inference  from  these 
declarations  was  that  the  Government  meant  to  make  Clause 
4  mandatory  in  order  that  the  rights  of  minorities  might  be 
respected.  Mr.  Masterman  (West  Ham,  N.),  a  Liberal  High 
Churchman,  supported  the  amendment  in  a  speech  that  created 
a  considerable  impression.  Members  of  all  denominations  had, 
he  affirmed,  rejected  the  compromise  of  the  Government.  It 
would  mean  that  the  children  would  be  withdrawn  from  re- 
Hgious  instruction  altogether.  He  believed  this  alternative 
solution  would  bring  the  Churches  into  co-operation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  that  the  secularism  which  the 
amendment  as  it  stood  would  bring  about  would  violate  the 
instincts  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population.  If 
children  were  prevented  from  receiving  religious  instruction  in 
school  hours  gi-eat  numbers  of  them  would  get  none,  and  there 
would  be  a  sort  of  endowment  of  secularism.  With  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  he  desired  to  separate  religious  from 
secular  education  in  the  State  schools ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  make  sure  that  children  should  have  moral  and  le- 
ligious  instruction,  though  not  at  the  public  expense.  More- 
over, in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  given  by  the  ordinary  teachers 
if  they  were  willing.     He  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
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removing  from  it  the  words  providing  for  the  prohibition  of 
religious  instruction  during  school  hours. 

On  May  23  the  debate  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Bamsay  Mac- 
donald  (Leicester),  who  asked  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amend- 
ment had  the  support  of  the  Unionists  and  whether  it  indicated 
that  the  Opposition  was  prepared  to  accept  a  Bill  resting  on  a 
secular  basis.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  views  of  Mr. 
Lough  were  not  fully  reflected  in  the  Bill.  It  was  of  little  use 
to  talk  about  simple  Bible  instruction  as  compatible  with  un- 
denominationalism,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause  had  been  as  successful  as  had  been  represented.  If  the 
secular  system  were  not  accepted,  it  would  be  logically  necessary 
to  make  Clause  4  compulsory.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Maddi- 
son's  amendment  objected  to  simple  Bible  teaching  in  schools 
because  they  believed  that  this  system  would  fail  to  secure 
genuine  religious  instruction.  They  were  not  secularists,  though 
they  advocated  secular  education. 

Mr.  Balfour  regarded  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  as  an 
improvement  on  the  original  amendment.  The  Government, 
he  reminded  the  Committee,  proposed  to  restrict,  almost  to 
abolish,  the  voluntary  system,  while  leaving  untouched  the 
Cowper-Temple  system.  The  promoters  of  the  amendment,  on 
the  other  hand,  wished  to  build  on  a  secular  foundation  and  to 
leave  religious  instruction  to  the  Churches  and  the  parents.  But 
they  had  failed  to  meet  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lough  that  a  large 
number  of  parents  were  not  qualified  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion. His  own  conviction  was  that,  if  such  instruction  was  to 
be  given,  it  must  be  given  in  school  and  in  school  hours.  The 
instruction  supplied  in  the  Sunday  schools  was  not  sufl&cient, 
and  if  religious  education  was  excluded  from  the  schools  it  would 
inevitably  fall  into  disrepute.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  was 
not  secularism  ;  he  contemplated  the  abolition  of  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause,  it  was  true,  but  he  would  substitute  a  scheme 
of  religious  education  which  would  satisfy  many  earnest  thinkers 
among  all  denominations.  Under  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause, 
illogical  and  absurd  as  it  might  be,  valuable  religious  education 
could  be  given.  Therefore  he  could  be  no  party  to  sweeping  it 
away  in  the  absence  of  an  assurance  that  there  would  be  a 
continuance  of  religious  teaching  in  all  our  schools.  The  best 
plan  would  be  one  under  which  free  play  would  be  given  to 
dogmatic  denominational  teaching  of  every  variety.  Between 
the  friends  of  the  voluntary  schools  and  the  supporters  of 
Cowper-Temple  teaching,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  framers  of 
Mr.  Maddison's  amendment,  on  the  other,  there  yawned  an 
abyss.  The  amendment  would  cut  our  schools  adrift  from  reli- 
gion.   Even  the  Bill  of  the  Government  was  preferable  to  that. 

After  a  speech  by  Mr.  G.  White  (Norfolk,  N.W.)  Mr.  Cham- 
terlain,  in. an  explanatory  speech,  described  his  proposal  as  an 
eirenicon.  He  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  a  secularist  in  the 
sense  of  wishing  to  keep  religion  out  of  the  schools.    He  under- 
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stood  that  Mr:  Maddison  would  be  willing  to  allow  denomina- 
tions a  right  of  entry  after  school  hours.  That,  however,  would 
be  of  no  use.  If  his  amendment  were  carried  he  should  vote 
for  the  parent  amendment,  but  he  should  vote  against  it  if  his 
own  amendment  were  rejected,  for  then  there  would  be  no 
security  that  religious  education  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Eunciman  {Dewshury),  who  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
argued  that  as  a  result  of  his  amendment  teachers  would  become 
the  servants  of  the  denominations  as  well  as  of  the  State.  That, 
in  his  opinion,  would  not  work.  He  showed  by  references  to 
the  experience  of  the  Colonies  the  undesirable  consequences  to 
which  purely  secular  systems  led,  and  then  dealing  with  the 
statement  that  some  denominationalists  were  ready  to  accept 
a  secular  system,  he  said  that  they  were  influenced  by  a  feeling 
of  desperation.  He  declared  that  Nonconformists  as  a  body 
were  not  in  favour  of  a  purely  secular  system,  and  he  also 
affirmed  that  the  bulk  of  the  teachers  would  be  loath  to  part 
with  the  right  to  teach  the  Bible  in  a  simple  way,  and  that  they 
attached  supreme  importance  to  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
Christianity. 

Among  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  Butcher  {Camb.  University) 
pleaded  for  the  religious  education  of  *' derelict  "  children  ;  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  (Croydon)  gave  examples  of  the  inadequacy  of 
moral  apart  from  religious  instruction  ;  Dr.  Macnamara  (Cam- 
herwell,  N,)  declared  that  the  scheme  of  the  Bill,  though  illogical, 
had  thirty-five  years'  success  behind  it,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
(Dulvnch)  praised  the  denominational  solution  of  Canada. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed  on  May  28  Sir  William 
Anson  (Oxford  University),  after  repeating  the  customary  argu- 
ments against  Cowper-Temple  religious  teaching,  said  that  the 
amendments  before  the  Committee,  taken  together,  would  go 
far  to  clear  the  ground,  because  they  would  affirm  the  principle 
that  religious  teaching  should  be  given  in  school  hours  to  the 
children  of  all  parents  who  so  desired.  Moreover,  the  special 
facilities  clause  should  be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the 
teachers. should  be  allowed  to  give  religious  mstruction  in  all 
cases. . 

Mr.  Birrell  repeated  that  the  Government  intended  to  ad- 
here to  the  system  of  national  instruction  known  as  Cowper- 
Temple  teaching  which  was  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  fuller 
treatment  of  rehgion  at  the  hands  of  clergymen  and  others. 
Mr.  Maddison's  amendment,  he  showed,  would  deal  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  far  from  decrying  moral  instruction,  which  might 
be  made  a  very  live  and  real  thing.  Morality,  however,  could 
be  no  substitute  for  religion,  and  therefore  the  Government 
could  not  accept  the  amendment  of  the  member  for  Burnley. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  might  bring  children  under 
sectarian  influences  of  which  their  parents  disapproved.  In- 
justige   would   be  done,   because   the   head   teacher,    whether 
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Anglican   or  Nonconformist,  would   inevitably  exert  a  predo- 
minant denominational  influence. 

Mr.  Balfour  thought  it  was  clear  from  the  speech  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  Government  had 
set  themselves  to  discover  what  kind  of  religion  the  majority  of 
Enghshmen  favoured  and  then  to  endow  it.  That  was  an 
amazing  thing  for  a  Eadical  Government  to  have  done.  Was 
it,  he  asked,  the  function  of  this  Government  to  decide  what 
religion  was  best  for  the  country,  and  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  other  form  of  religion  ?  If  religious  education  was 
to  be  a  genuine  thing,  as  Mr.  Birrell  said,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  on  local  authorities 
to  teach  religion  and  to  appoint  teachers  capable  of  teaching  it. 
But  there  was  no  conformity  between  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Minister  for  Education  and  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  thought  that  the  speech  of  the 
Minister  for  Education  must  have  disappointed  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government,  demanded  that  party  pressure 
should  not  be  exercised  in  the  coming  divisions. 

After  Mr.  Blake  had  explained  that  the  Nationalists  would 
vote  for  the  sub-amendment  but  against  the  parent  amend- 
ment, even  if  amended,  Mr.  Birrell  moved  the  closure,  which 
was  carried  by  366  votes  against  179.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
amendment  was  then  rejected  by  367  to  173,  and  Mr.  Mad- 
dison's  by  477  to  63. 

Subsequently  the  religious  question  was  again  raised  by  Sir 
W.  Anson  {Oxford  University),  who  moved  an  amendment  aiming 
at  securing  provision,  by  by-laws  or  otherwise,  that  denomina- 
tional religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  school  hours  in 
accordance  as  far  as  possible  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 
Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  K),  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  de- 
scribed this  proposal  as  pan-denominationalism  plus  Cowper- 
Templeism,  and  after  a  long  discussion,  which,  however,  added 
no  new  arguments,  it  was  rejected  by  367  to  176.  All  the  other 
amendments  to  the  clause  were  then  ruled  out  of  order.  On  the 
question  that  Clause  1  stand  part  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour  re- 
marked that  supporters  of  denominational  teaching  were  willing 
to  pay  for  it  themselves.  After  a  good  deal  of  protest  against 
the  clause  from  Opposition  members,  it  was  carried,  the  discus- 
sion being  closured,  by  365  to  162. 

Some  outside  contributions  of  considerable  significance  were 
made  to  the  controversy  at  this  juncture.  The  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  May  26,  declared  the 
Government  Bill  to  be  based  on  what  Churchmen  generally  re- 
garded as  a  radically  bad  foundation,  viz,,  the  establishment  in 
the  State  schools  of  Bible  teaching  without  doctrinal  standards, 
and  commended  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  as  the  second 
best  course  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  Churchmen,  and  the 
best  available  in  the  opinion  of  some.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  a  letter  appearing  on  the  same  page  of  the 
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Times,  declared  that  the  differences  underlying  the  controversy 
were  reducible  to  two  pairs  of  antagonistic  principles :  (1)  The 
Churches  are  the  only  proper  organs  of  rehgious  education,  and 
the  Bible  is  an  unsafe  instrument  except  in  the  hands  of  priests ; 
(2)  Nations  have  as  much  right  as  Churches  to  teach  the  Bible, 
which  is  a  blessing  in  the  hands  of  the  people  apart  from  the 
guidance  of  priests.  The  Bishop  declared  strongly  for  the  second 
pair  of  principles,  and  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  first  as  going 
far  to  undo  the  Eeformation — a  view  traversed  by  Canon  Scott- 
Holland  as  involving  the  error  of  linking  religious  observance 
and  citizenship.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  a  former  *'  Moderate  " 
member  of  the  London  School  Board,  advocated  amendments 
and  virtually  compromise ;  Viscount  Goschen  warned  against  ob- 
stinate resistance  ;  and,  from  another  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Sidg- 
wick  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  strongly  deprecated  the  abolition 
of  the  Teachers'  Eegister  contemplated  by  the  Bill. 

The  Education  Bill  being  temporarily  laid  aside,  the  passage 
of  the  Finance  Bill  through  Committee  on  May  29  gave  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  {Worcestershire,  E.)  an  opportunity  to  de- 
liver his  criticisms  of  the  Budget,  hitherto  deferred  through 
indisposition  ;  they  had,  however,  been  substantially  anticipated 
by  other  members  of  the  Opposition.  Amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Courthope  {Rye,  Sussex)  to  reduce  the  tea  duty  to  4d.  per 
lb.  and  to  retain  the  existing  duty  on  stripped  tobacco,  were 
rejected  respectively  by  255  to  150  and  266  to  44,  after  debates 
which  were  also  mainly  repetitions.  On  subsequent  clauses 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  defended  the  abolition  of 
the  export  duty  on  coal,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  income  tax,  and,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  by 
Mr.  Bridgeman  {Oswestry)  for  the  abolition  of  the  hackney 
carriage  duty,  at  present  earmarked  for  grants  in  aid  to  local 
authorities,  undertook  to  remit  it  whenever  the  Government 
could  deal  with  the  question  of  the  relations  between  local  and 
Imperial  taxation.  Subsequently  there  was  a  stormy  scene  in 
Committee  over  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission  Bill,  the 
Opposition  complaining  that  the  Home  Secretary  was  not  in  his 
place,  and  the  Under-Secretary  explaining  that  the  Bill  had  not 
been  expected  to  come  on,  and  was  regarded  as  uncontroversial. 
Explanations  were  given  next  day,  when  the  Bill  also  passed 
its  third  reading,  and  the  scene  merely  illustrated  the  readiness 
of  the  Unionist  leaders  to  perform  *'  the  first  duty  of  the 
Opposition." 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  (May  31)  gave  rise  to  the 
usual  discursive  debate.  Some  remarks  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  the 
reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  gave  the  Prime  Minister  an 
opportunity  for  a  strong  declaration  in  favour  of  the  devolution 
to  Committees,  as  in  foreign  Legislatures,  of  business  involving 
detail.  The  question  of  the  unemployed  was  then  raised  by 
Mr.  Barnes  {Blackfriars,  Glasgow)  and  other  Labour  and  Liberal 
members,  who  complained  that  the  remedial  legislation  pro- 
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mised  in  the  King's  Speech  had  been  delayed  too  long.  Among 
other  remedies  mentioned  for  unemployment  were  the  restora- 
tion of  apprenticeship  and  the  land  monopoly. 

Mr.  Burns,  in  reply,  after  insisting  that  sympathy  with  both 
unemployed  and  unemployable  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
section  of  members,  pointed  out  that  much  of  this  unemploy- 
ment was  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  men  were  unskilled. 
That  would  not  be  remedied  by  a  Bill  merely  amending  the 
existing  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  unemployable  were 
unskilled  labourers,  and  90  per  cent,  of  them  were  town  born 
and  bred,  and  displaced  by  stronger  men  who  came  from  the 
country.  The  best  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  keep  people 
on  the  land.  He,  however,  was  not  responsible  for  the  defects 
of  a  land  system  which  came  in  with  "William  the  Conqueror, 
and  could  not  be  put  an  end  to  by  John  Burns  in  a  year. 
Apprenticeship,  he  thought,  might  do  much.  He  referred  to 
the  Salvation  Army  colonies  in  America,  and  said  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  to  be  condemned  because  they  had  not  embarked 
rashly  in  schemes  like  those  at  Fort  Romy  and  Fort  Amity. 
Unskilled  labourers,  he  hoped,  would  learn  in  time  to  make 
provision  for  dark  days,  and  not  to  waste  their  earnings  in  un- 
worthy ways.  He  made  a  spirited  defence  of  the  ofl&cials  of  his 
department  who  were  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  and  he  assured  his  critics  that 
the  Government  intended  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  amend  that 
statute.  But  more  would  be  effected  by  preventive  measures 
than  by  any  palliatives.  Members  should  not  judge  the  Gov- 
ernment by  what  they  had  been  able  to  do  in  six  months ;  they 
should  wait  and  judge  them  by  their  record  after  six  years. 

After  Mr.  Bryce  had  regretfully  refused  compliance  with  a 
demand  from  Mr.  John  Eedmond  to  refuse  Government  aid  to 
the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  in  eviction  proceedings  prompted 
by  a  political  motive,  Mr.  Clynes,  the  Labour  member  for  North- 
East  Manchester,  called  attention  to  the  eviction  of  workmen, 
particularly  during  a  trade  dispute  with  their  employers,  and 
moved  a  resolution  condemning  the  practice  of  employers  letting 
dwelling-houses  to  the  workmen  and  making  tenancy  of  such 
houses  in  many  cases  a  condition  of  employment.  Mr.  Enoch 
Edwards,  a  Liberal  Labour  member,  seconded  the  motion,  and 
declared  that  nothing  so  embittered  feelings  in  a  dispute  as  this 
power  of  eviction,  not  only  of  the  workmen  but  of  women  and 
children.  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee  appointed  on  Truck. 

The  motion  having  been  withdrawn,  Mr.  Theodore  Taylor 
{Radcliffe,  LancSy  S.E/)  called  attention  to  the  opium  traffic, 
and  moved  that  the  House  reaffirm  its  conviction  that  the 
Indo-Chinese  opium  trade  was  morally  indefensible  and  re- 
quest the  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
for  bringing   the  traflic   to   a   speedy   close.      Dr.   Rutherford 
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{Brentford,  Middlesex)  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Morley,  in 
reply,  complained  of  the  unreasonable  exaggeration  which  was 
indulged  in  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  He  had  many 
circumstances  and  conditions  to  consider ;  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  House  exactly  what  the 
opium  traflSc  was.  Manufactured  at  two  Government  factories 
in  Bengal,  the  horrible  drug  was  sent  down  to  Calcutta,  sold, 
and  carried  over-sea.  This  was  done  by  private  persons ;  and 
as  to  the  Government  of  India's  share  in  the  business,  short  of 
absolute  prohibition,  it  imposed  the  most  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  traffic  that  could  be  applied.  There  were,  he  agi'eed, 
few  things  less  satisfactory  than  their  relation  to  this  question  ; 
but  they  had  got  principles  to  uphold,  and  he  hoped  that  during 
this  Parliament  they  might  bring  those  principles  to  fruition. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  America  to  explore  the  whole  question  in  Japan  and  China, 
and  they  came  to  a  conclusion  extremely  hostile  ;  and  the 
United  States  declared  as  to  the  Philippines,  "  No  more 
opium."  That  Commission  further  declared  that  no  financial 
gain  could  compensate  for  the  evii  done,  and  he  agreed  with 
that.  The  revenue  from  opium,  indeed,  was  falling,  but  India 
could  not  at  present  dispense  with  it,  nor  could  the  native 
States  which  drew  revenue  from  the  production  of  the  drug. 
We,  he  declared,  had  no  right,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  own 
ideas,  to  place  the  burden  on  or  do  a  wrong  to  the  people 
of  India.  There  was  no  evidence  that  China  was  over-anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  pestilence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  of  India  was  doing  its  best.  If  the  Chinese  wanted 
seriously,  in  good  faith,  to  restrict  the  consumption  of  this  drug 
in  China,  the  Government  of  India  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  close  the  door,  even  if  it  were  at  some  loss  to 
themselves. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  H.  Cotton  (Nottingham,  E,),  con- 
gratulating the  Chief  Secretary  for  India  on  his  sympathetic 
statement,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

The  Political  Situation — Lancashire  Demonstration  in  London  against  the 
Education  Bill — Marriage  of  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg — Reassembling  of 
Parliament :  Chinese  Labour  again — Education  Bill :  Committee  on  Clause 
2 — Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill — Finance  Bill :  Tariff  Reformers  and  the  Third 
Reading — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club — British 
Free  Trade  M.P.s'  appeal  to  the  Australian  Electorate — Scottish  Education 
Vote — The  Education  Bill :  Nonconformist  Deputations :  Closure  by  Com- 
partments Carried — Resumption  of  Committee  :  Clause  3 — Mr.  Balfour  at  tlie 
City  Temple — The  Finance  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords — Danger  to  Greenwich 
Observatory — The  London  County  Council  Criticised  in  both  Houses — Mr. 
Asquith  on  the  Financial  Situation — Postal  Reforms — Visit  of  German 
Burgomasters  and  Civic  Councillors — The  Women's  Suffrage  Agitation — The 
Education  Bill — Welsh  Church  Commission  Announced — Mr.  Birrell's 
Amendments  to  Clause  4 :  Criticisms  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Ministerial  Replies 
— Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  1900  Club—Clauses  4  and  5  in  Committee — The 
Congested  Districts  Board  :  Promise  of  a  Royal  Commission — The  Land 
Tenure  Bill — Hesult  of  the  Bodmin  Election  Petition — Other  Petitions — 
Report  of  the  Kitual  Commission — The  Education  Bill,  Clauses  6  and  7 — 
Foreign  Affairs :  The  Turkish  Customs  Duties ;  The  Proposed  Visit  of  a 
British  Fleet  to  Russia ;  The  Congo  State  ;  The  Unrest  in  Egypt ;  Debates  in 
both  Houses — Mr.  MacNeill's  Motion  on  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Gran- 
tham— Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birthday — The  Cause  of  Tariff  Reform — The 
Ministry  and  the  Army :  Earl  Roberts'  Resolution  ;  Mr.  Haldanc's  State- 
ment; Debates  on  the  Proposed  Reductions — The  Education  Bill:  Clauses 
10  to  37 ;  Delegation ;  The  Welsh  Education  Council ;  New  Clauses — The 
Unemployed  Problem ;  Statement  by  Mr.  John  Burns — The  Indian  Budget 
— The  Education  Bill :  Report — The  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference — 
Army  Reduction :  Debate  in  the  Lords — Naval  Reductions :  Debates  in 
both  Houses — Unionist  Reorganisation :  Conference,  and  Speech  by  Mr. 
Balfour — Third  Reading  of  the  Education  Bill — Changes  in  its  Provisions — 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Religious  Instruction — The  Transvaal  Con- 
stitution :  Statements  in  both  Houses — The  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Work  of  the  Home  Office :  Debate  in  the  Commons — Macedonia — 
The  Lords  and  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill — The  Composition  and  Functions 
of  the  Defence  Committee — The  Trade  Disputes  Bill — Adjournment  for  the 
Recess — Work  of  the  New  Parliament. 

The  Whitsuntide  recess  was  too  brief  to  interrupt  political 
controversy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  addressing  a  body  of  workers 
in  the  last  Birmingham  elections  at  a  garden  party  at  High- 
bury on  Whit-Tuesday,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Education 
Bill  would  never  pass,  and  that  a  new  election  would  come 
soon,  possibly  in  the  spring  of  1907.  He  added  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  fiscal  reform.  To  this  additional 
point  was  given  by  the  announcement  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
had  felt  unequal  to  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  with  his  party 
leaders  in  the  City  and  had  resigned  his  seat  through  ill-health. 
The  temper  and  attitude  of  the  party  was  shown  by  the  choice 
as  his  successor  of  Sir  F.  Banbury,  Unionist  member  for  Peck- 
ham  in  the  late  Parhament,  and  an  expert  in  the  minor  arts  of 
irregular  Parliamentary  warfare.  All  this  indicated  that  the 
Unionist  party  was  becoming  more  closely  connected  with  the 
cause  of  tariff  reform  ;  but  for  the  moment  its  chief  work  was 
to  oppose  the  Education  Bill. 

A  huge  demonstration  of  Lancashire  Churchmen,  presided 
over  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  was  held  in  London  on  the 
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Friday  of  Whitsun  week,  June  8,  to  protest  against  the  Bill. 
The  demonstrators,  who  represented  nearly  150  different  parishes, 
arrived  in  the  morning  in  thirty-two  special  trains,  and,  assem- 
bHng  at  11  o'clock  in  Begent*s  Park,  went  in  procession  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  where  speeches  of  emphatic  protest  were  delivered 
by  the  Bishop,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  K.C. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  influentially  signed  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  from  lay  Churchmen  outside  Parliament 
accepted  the  principle  embodied  in  Clause  1  as  in  accordance 
vsrith  the  plain  will  of  the  people,  and  urged  that  the  Bishops 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  obtaining  amendments  (which 
they  specified)  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  the  Bible  as  an 
instrument  of  education  in  all  the  schools  of  the  realm.  Among 
the  signatories  were  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  (of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society),  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  the  editor 
of  the  Spectator,  a  number  of  university  dignitaries,  and  others. 

The  interest  excited  in  Great  Britain  by  the  engagement  of 
Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  to  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain 
culminated  on  May  31  with  the  wedding,  and  was  intensified 
by  the  escape  of  the  royal  pair  from  the  bomb  of  the  anarchist 
Morral  (Foreign  History,  Chap.  IV.).  The  engagement,  formally 
announced  on  March  9,  had  been  known  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  had  drawn  protests  from  the  Church  Association 
and  the  Protestant  Alliance ;  the  King  had  been  asked  to  refuse 
his  consent,  and  the  Home  Secretary  to  receive  a  deputation  of 
protestors,  which,  however,  he  felt  unable  to  do.  It  had  been 
explained,  however,  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (in  the  Times, 
Feb.  13)  that  remonstrances  had  been  privately  and  ineffectually 
made  against  the  match  ;  the  Princess  (on  whom  King  Edward 
VII.  conferred  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  on  April  4)  was  re- 
mote in  the  succession  to  the  British  throne,  the  probabihty  of 
political  results  of  the  marriage  was  remote  also,  and  the  fact 
that  no  vote  of  money  for  her  use  was  proposed  precluded 
Parliamentary  discussion.  Hence  it  was  felt  that  the  Prin- 
cess's change  of  religion  did  not  concern  the  public. 

The  Commons  reassembled  on  Thursday,  June  7,  but  the 
proceedings  on  that  day  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  occasioning 
the  first  division  taken  under  a  new  method  devised  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works.  The  Colonial  Office  Vote  next  day 
gave  an  opening  for  renewal  of  the  debates  on  South  African  sub- 
jects, at  first  before  a  very  small  audience.  Only  six  Unionists 
were  present,  a  circumstance  ascribed  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
(Croydon)  to  the  Unionist  view  that  Chinese  labour  was  a  dead 
issue.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder 
(Chippenham,  Wilts),  who  urged  the  Government  to  push  on 
British  land  settlement  in  South  Africa.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  {Beading),  who  commended  Lord  Milner's 
land  settlement  policy,  and  by  Sir  George  Parker  (Gravesend), 
All  three  speakers  urged  the  Government  to  press  for  the  issue 
of  the  10,000,000Z.  loan  which  the  mine-owners  had  promised  to 
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underwrite  and  to  use  part  of  it  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  while  agreeing  in  the  desirability  of  having  a  white 
population  with  interests  based  on  a  more  lasting  foundation 
than  gold  mining,  said  that  there  were  practical  difiBculties; 
people  would  not  now  face  the  hardships  submitted  to  by  the 
earlier  settlers,  the  cost  was  very  heavy,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  Colonial  opinion.  No  advantage  would  be  gained  bj' 
pledging  the  Government  to  a  land  settlement  which  might  be 
reversed  locally  hereafter.     Nothing  decisive  could  be  said  now. 

Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  complained  that  the  pre- 
sent position  with  regard  to  coolie  labour  was  worse  than  under 
the  late  Government,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Walsh  (hice,  Lanes, 
S.W,)  moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  as  a  protest.  Both 
speakers  urged  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  Chinese  labour 
before  the  grant  of  responsible  self-government,  and  Mr.  Wtjsh 
argued  that  the  coolies,  competed  unfairly  with  native  workers. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  reply,  disputed  the  allegation  that  the 
Government  had  departed  from  the  policy  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  Twelve  coohes  had  applied  to  be  re- 
patriated under  the  recent  proclamation,  but  he  refused  to 
admit  that  this  proved  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
a  failure  or,  as  some  had  suggested,  a  fraud  or  hoax.  Lord 
Selborne  had  assured  the  Government  that  the  coolies  quite 
understood  the  proclamation,  and  that  behind  it  there  was  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Government.  He  feared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  general 
desire  among  the  coolies  to  leave  their  work,  but  this  did  not  dis- 
pose of  the  objections  to  Chinese  labour  or  shake  the  position  of 
the  Government.  Many  coolies  had  been  repatriated  for  mis- 
conduct or  inefficiency,  and  Lord  Selborne  meant  to  use  the 
power  to  repatriate  more  energetically.  The  outrages  com- 
mitted by  coolies  were  due  to  the  Chinese  theory  that  default 
on  a  gambling  debt  was  worse  than  murder.  The  Government 
had  refused  to  fence  in  the  mines  with  barbed  wire,  but  he 
thought  that  the  provision  of  extra  police  at  the  cost  of  the 
mine-owners  and  more  stringent  application  of  the  repatriation 
clauses  were  the  best  way  of  copmg  with  them.  The  disap- 
proval of  Chinese  labour,  which  was  spreading  in  South  Africa, 
confirmed  the  Government  in  their  resolve  to  leave  the  question 
to  the  new  Transvaal  Legislature.  The  Constitutional  question 
would  probably  be  settled  within  six  weeks. 

This  speech,  however,  did  not  allay  the  Eadical  dissatis- 
faction, which  was  heightened  by  a  re-statement  of  the  Minis- 
terial position  made  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
reply  to  a  question  on  June  13.  Two  days  later  the  Matichester 
Guardian  published  what  purported  to  be  a  literal  translation  of 
the  repatriation  notice,  indicating  that  its  tenor  was  deterrent 
rather  than  encouraging.  In  the  result,  a  memorial  signed  by 
upwards  of  160  Liberal  and  Labour  members  was  presented  to 
the  Prime  Minister  on  June  19,  asking  that  the  proclamation 
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should  be  so  amended  as  to  accord  with  the  Ministerial  under- 
taking of  February  22  (p.  24) ;  that  in  view  of  the  dangers 
caused  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Transvaal,  all  further  importation 
should  cease ;  that  a  definite  statement  should  be  made  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  annulling  the  existing  labour  ordi- 
nances ;  and  that  a  day  should  be  given  for  a  South  African 
debate.  The  Prime  Minister's  reply  was  conciliatory,  the 
accuracy  of  the  ofl&cial  translation  of  the  notice  was  afterwards 
vindicated,  and  the  subject  rested  until  the  autumn  session. 

The  proceedings  in  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  were 
resumed  on  Mondav,  June  11,  amid  much  evidence  of  interest 
among  members.  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S,)  moved  to  postpone 
Clause  2  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  properly  debated 
before  the  Government's  intentions  were  known  w^th  regard  to 
concessions  to  voluntary  schools  ;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected 
by  238  to  97. 

An  animated  discussion  then  arose  on  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Sir  William  Anson  (Oxford  University)  enacting  that  the  local 
authority  should,  if  the  owners  of  any  existing  voluntary  school 
desired,  continue  it  as  a  provided  school.  Fears  were  expressed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  mover,  Sir  P.  Magnus  {London  University), 
Mr.  Dillon  {Marjo,E.),  and  other  members,  that  local  authorities 
would  refuse  to  take  over  voluntary  schools,  against  the  desire 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  them,  for  fear  that  denomina- 
tional facilities  might  be  claimed ;  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Macnamara  {Camherwell,  N.)  urged  that  the  amendment  would 
compel  local  authorities  to  take  over  buildings  really  unfit  for 
school  purposes,  and  Mr.  Birrell,  ridiculing  the  idea  that  these 
authorities  would  show  a  bigoted  hostility  to  voluntary  schools, 
refused  to  accept  the  amendment.  Mr.  Balfour  {City  of  Lmidon) 
denounced  Mr.  Birrell's  attitude  as  a  violation  of  the  promises 
made  at  the  first  and  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  since,  if  local 
authorities  were  to  be  free  to  refuse  to  continue  voluntary 
schools,  denominational  teaching  might  disappear ;  and  Major 
Seely  {Ahercromhy,  Liverpool),  Mr.  Wallace  (Perth),  Mr.  Guest 
(Cardiff),  and  Mr.  Masterman  (West  Ham,  N.)  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  make  some  concession,  e.g.,  to  allow  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Education  against  a  refusal  of  the  local  authority 
— a  course  already  suggested  by  Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  Birrell  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  a  bigoted  local  authority  could  be  calmed  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  urged  that  compulsion,  if  intro- 
duced, must  be  reciprocal.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  spirited  speech, 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  remember  their  pledges  ;  Mr.  S. 
Evans  (Glamonjan,  Mid)  urged  them  not  to  give  way  ;  and  in 
the  result  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  313  to  133.  Next 
day,  however.  Major  Seely  moved  a  new  clause  ^nving  the 
owners  or  trustees  of  voluntary  schools  the  right  of  ai^peal, 
which  had  been  demanded  the  day  before,  and  Mr.  Birrell 
eventuallv  declared  that  the  Government  were  anxious  that 
as  many  properly  equipped  voluntary  schools  as  possible  should 
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be  transferred,  and  promised  to  introduce  a  new  clause  allowing 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  against  the  action  of  the 
local  authority  or  of  the  owners  or  trustees  of  the  school,  should 
either  party  prove  recalcitrant.  Mr.  J.  Eedmond  (Waterford) 
accepted  this  as  a  concession ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four declined  to  regard  it  in  that  hght,  or  to  agree  that  the 
obligation  of  an  appeal  need  be  reciprocal.  The  Opposition,  there- 
fore, would  not  allow  Major  Seely  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
which  was  negatived  by  330  to  104. 

A  number  of  amendments  of  minor  importance  were  debated 
and  rejected  on  both  evenings  ;  but  another  concession  was 
made  by  Mr.  Birrell,  who  undertook,  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney,  to  move  (on  Eeport)  amendments  giving  owners 
of  schools  not  under  trusts  the  right  to  carry  out  alterations 
and  improvements,  the  local  authorities  reimbursing  them  for 
expenses  reasonably  incurred.  The  length  of  the  proceedings 
made  it  evident  that  **  closure  by  compartments  "  would  have 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  notice  of  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  13. 

The  Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill  introduced  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary on  May  28,  passed  its  second  reading  on  June  13,  amid  a 
chorus  of  approval,  though  amendments  of  details  were  sug- 
gested and  promised  consideration  in  committee.  The  existing 
legislation  intended  to  promote  the  erection  of  labourers*  cottages 
by  rural  district  councils  had  been  largely  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  cost  of  the  procedure,  the  slackness  of  the  councils,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  funds  available.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
remedy  these  defects,  and  provided  that  loans  to  the  extent  of 
4,500,000/.  at  3J  per  cent,  might  be  made  to  district  councils 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  This  was  estimated  sufficient  for 
the  erection  of  25,000  cottages.  Labourers  were  also  to  be 
aided  under  certain  conditions  to  acquire  plots  of  land.  A  free 
grant  of  50,000Z.  a  year  was  to  be  given  in  part  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  loans,  of  which  22,000Z.  was  to  be  taken 
from  Irish  sources.  Mr.  J.  Redmond  {Waterford)  strongly  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  while  protesting  against  this  last 
provision,  and  expressed  his  hope  incidentally  that  labourers 
would  rise  to  become  farmers,  and  that  the  great  *'  grass 
ranches  "  would  be  broken  up.  Colonel  Saunderson  and  other 
Irish  Unionist  members,  including  Mr.  Long  (Dublin,  S.),  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Bryce  on  having  produced  a  measure  which 
united  all  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  It  was  read  a  second 
time  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law. 

The  Finance  Bill  then  passed  its  third  reading  after  a  farcical 
division  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Captain  Craig  {Down,  E.), 
representing  that  it  was  undesirable  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  revenue  by 
the   taxation   of  foreign   imported   manufactured  goods.     The 
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debate  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  Ministerialists,  or  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  more  prominent  Tariff  Reformers,  who,  more- 
over, showed  no  desire  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  from  the  Ministerial  benches  that  the  division  was 
challenged.  Mr.  Rutherford  {West  Derby,  Liverpool)  asked  if 
MinisteriaUsts  were  entitled  to  force  a  division  by  calling  '*  No  " 
though  they  intended  to  vote  *'  Aye  "  to  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill ;  but  the  Speaker  declared  that  he  had  no  power  to 
divine  the  intentions  of  members,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  amid  uproarious  Ministerial  laughter,  by  258  to  2, 
the  Tariff  Reformers  generally  not  voting.  Mr.  Shackleton 
(ClitJieroe)  and  Mr.  Parker  {Halifax)  were  specified  by  Mr. 
Rutherford  as  having  called  **  No  "  but  voted  '*  Aye,'*  but  the 
latter  disclaimed  the  imputation,  the  former  declared  that  he  had 
pressed  for  the  division  as  a  protest  against  the  waste  of  time 
which  was  delaying  Labour  measures,  and,  amid  great  laughter, 
the  Speaker  ordered  his  vote  to  be  added  to  the  *'  Ayes." 

This  debate  confirmed  the  opinion  that  *'  Free  Trade  was 
safe,"  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  previous 
day,  June  12,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Club.  Free  Trade,  he  said,  was  safe,  but  the  Unionist  party 
was  not  safe  by  any  means ;  it  was  imperilled  by  Tariff  Reform. 
He  believed  that  there  would  eventually  be  friction  within  the 
Liberal  party  on  colonial  problems,  on  education,  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  and  a  variety  of  social  questions,  and  a  reaction  in 
the  country  would  follow ;  but  this  movement  would  be  counter- 
acted by  the  adoption  of  the  constructive  policy  of  fiscal  reform. 
He  condemned  the  fiscal  concordat  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  which,  as*  interpreted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
threatened  candidates  who  did  not  accept  it,  if  not  with  ex- 
communication, at  least  with  ostracism ;  Mr.  Balfour  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  he  adopted  this  version, 
but  Lord  Lansdowne  had  previously  indicated  that  he  inter- 
preted the  concordat  more  liberally.  The  Duke  hoped  this 
showed  that  the  Unionist  party  had  still  some  independence 
left.  Referring  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Highbury 
(p.  147)  the  Duke  deprecated  predictions  about  the  fate  of  the 
Education  Bill  in  the  Lords.  He  said  that  he  did  not  like  the 
Bill,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  so  unpopular  as  was  sup- 
posed. Should  it  be  rejected,  the  election  would  be  fought  on 
a  threefold  issue — reUgious  education  in  primary  schools,  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Lords  and  fiscal  reform,  and  he 
could  not  confidently  anticipate  the  results.  At  the  annual 
dinner  in  the  evening,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  after  referring 
to  the  ejection  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  from  Greenwich  as  *'  touch- 
ing the  very  bottom  of  political  ingratitude,"  laid  stress  on  the 
danger  to  Conservatives  of  taking  their  orders  from  ]Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford  said  that  tlie  House  of 
Lords  would  be  unwise  in  fighting  against  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  electorate. 
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An  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  fiscal  question  was  meanwhile 
being  mswie  in  a  different  quarter  by  the  circulation  of  an  appeal, 
issued  in  view  of  the  coming  generaJ  election  in  Australia,  from 
members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  appeal,  signed  by  274  Liberal  and  Labour 
members,  but  not,  of  course,  by  any  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, urged  its  recipients  to  consider  the  bearing  of  Colonial 
preference  on  British  interests,  to  remember  that  it  ha»d  been 
emphatically  rejected  by  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  for  lack  of  goodwill  to  the  Colonies,  but  because  it  would 
make  food  scarcer  and  dearer;  to  consider  that  no  Colonial 
offer  could  compensate  for  a  food  tax,  though  no  doubt  it  would 
be  large  and  generous,  and  not  to  encourage  from  their  side 
those  British  politicians  who  were  proposing  a  tax  on  food. 

The  House  returned  to  the  Education  Bill  on  Monday,  June 
18,  there  being  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  both  of  mem- 
bers and  of  strangers.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation had  privately  received  two  deputations,  the  first  from  the 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  the  second 
composed  of  *' leading  Passive  Resisters,'*  who  were  understood 
to  have  warned  him  that  the  Government  would  be  unable  to 
depend  on  the  support  of  Liberal  Nonconformists  if  Clause  4 
should  be  retained  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell,  however,  was  stated 
to  have  merely  taken  note  of  the  declaration. 

The  necessity  for  expediting  the  progress  of  the  Bill  had  led 
the  Ministry  to  a»dopt  a  plan  for'*  closure  by  compartments,** 
which  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  This  allotted  thirteen  days  in  all  to  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  three  to  the 
report  stage  and  one  to  the  debate  on  the  third  reading,  the 
thnteen  days  being  assigned  as  follows  :  One  each  to  Clauses  2 
and  3,  three  to  Clauses  4  and  5,  and  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
financial  resolution ;  one  to  Clauses  6  and  7  and  the  report 
stage  of  the  resolution  ;  three  to  Clauses  8  to  13  and  a  motion 
to  leave  out  Part  II.  of  the  Bill  (now  reserved  for  subsequent 
consideration  as  a  separate  measure) ;  two  to  Part  III. ;  one  to 
Part  IV. ;  the  remaining  clauses,  schedules,  with  any  additions  to 
either  proposed  by  the  Government,  and  any  other  matter  neces- 
sary to  conclude  the  Committee  stage,  to  be  concluded  on  the 
next  allotted  day.  Seventeen  Parliamentary  days  in  all  were 
thus  assigned  to  the  measure,  the  debate  closing  and  the  divi- 
sions necessary  to  conclude  the  proceedings  on  that  stage  being 
taken  at  10.30  p.m.  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week,  or  at  4.30 
P.M.  on  Friday,  and  the  business  being  closed  at  11  or  at  5. 
Private  business  on  any  of  the  allotted  days  was  to  be  postponed 
till  after  the  Education  Bill  had  been  disposed  of  for  the  day. 

The  resolution  embodying  these  provisions  was  now  moved 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  a  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  11 
o'clock  rule  having  been  previously  carried  by  366  to  86.  Be- 
fore this,  two  well-known  members  now  re-elected  had  taken 
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debate  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  Ministerialists,  or  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  more  prominent  Tarifif  Reformers,  who,  more- 
over, showed  no  desire  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  from  the  Ministerial  benches  that  the  division  was 
challenged.  Mr.  Rutherford  {West  Derby,  Liverpool)  asked  if 
Ministerialists  were  entitled  to  force  a  division  by  calling  ''  No  " 
though  they  intended  to  vote  "  Aye  "  to  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill ;  but  the  Speaker  declared  that  he  had  no  power  to 
divine  the  intentions  of  members,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  amid  uproarious  Ministerial  laughter,  by  258  to  2, 
the  Tariff  Reformers  generally  not  voting.  Mr.  Shackleton 
(Clitlieroe)  and  Mr.  Parker  [Halifax)  were  specified  by  Mr. 
Rutherford  as  having  called  **  No  *'  but  voted  **  Aye,"  but  the 
latter  disclaimed  the  imputation,  the  former  declared  that  he  had 
pressed  for  the  division  as  a  protest  against  the  waste  of  time 
which  was  delaying  Labour  measures,  and,  amid  great  laughter, 
the  Speaker  ordered  his  vote  to  be  added  to  the  **  Ayes." 

This  debate  confirmed  the  opinion  that  **  Free  Trade  was 
safe,"  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  previous 
day,  June  12,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Club.  Free  Trade,  he  said,  was  safe,  but  the  Unionist  party 
was  not  safe  by  any  means ;  it  was  imperilled  by  Tariff  Reform. 
He  believed  that  there  would  eventually  be  friction  within  the 
Liberal  party  on  colonial  problems,  on  education,  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  and  a  variety  of  social  questions,  and  a  reaction  in 
the  country  would  follow  ;  but  this  movement  would  be  counter- 
acted by  the  adoption  of  the  constructive  pohcy  of  fiscal  reform. 
He  condemned  the  fiscal  concordat  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  which,  as*  interpreted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
threatened  candidates  who  did  not  accept  it,  if  not  with  ex- 
communication, at  least  with  ostracism  ;  Mr.  Balfour  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  he  adopted  this  version, 
but  Lord  Lansdowne  had  previously  indicated  that  he  inter- 
preted the  concordat  more  liberally.  The  Duke  hoped  this 
showed  that  the  Unionist  party  had  still  some  independence 
left.  Referring  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Highbury 
(p.  147)  the  Duke  deprecated  predictions  about  the  fate  of  the 
Education  Bill  in  the  Lords.  He  said  that  he  did  not  like  the 
Bill,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  so  unpopular  as  was  sup- 
posed. Should  it  be  rejected,  the  election  would  be  fought  on 
a  threefold  issue — religious  education  in  primary  schools,  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Lords  and  fiscal  reform,  and  he 
could  not  confidently  anticipate  the  results.  At  the  annual 
dinner  in  the  evening.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  after  referring 
to  the  ejection  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  from  Greenwich  as  **  touch- 
ing the  very  bottom  of  political  ingratitude,"  laid  stress  on  the 
danger  to  Conservatives  of  taking  their  orders  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford  said  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  unwise  in  fighting  against  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  electorate, 
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An  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  fiscal  question  was  meanwhile 
being  mswie  in  a  different  quarter  by  the  circulation  of  an  appeal, 
issued  in  view  of  the  coming  generaJ  election  in  Australia,  from 
members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  appeal,  signed  by  274  Liberal  and  Labour 
members,  but  not,  of  course,  by  any  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, urged  its  recipients  to  consider  the  bearing  of  Colonial 
preference  on  British  interests,  to  remember  that  it  ha»d  been 
emphatically  rejected  by  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  for  lack  of  goodwill  to  the  Colonies,  but  because  it  would 
make  food  scarcer  and  dearer;  to  consider  that  no  Colonial 
offer  could  compensate  for  a  food  tax,  though  no  doubt  it  would 
be  large  and  generous,  and  not  to  encourage  from  their  side 
those  British  politicians  who  were  proposing  a  tax  on  food. 

The  House  returned  to  the  Education  Bill  on  Monday,  June 
18,  there  being  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  both  of  mem- 
bers and  of  strangers.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation had  privately  received  two  deputations,  the  first  from  the 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  the  second 
composed  of  **  leading  Passive  Resisters,"  who  were  understood 
to  have  warned  him  that  the  Government  would  be  unable  to 
depend  on  the  support  of  Liberal  Nonconformists  if  Clause  4 
should  be  retained  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell,  however,  was  stated 
to  have  merely  taken  note  of  the  declaration. 

The  necessity  for  expediting  the  progress  of  the  Bill  had  led 
the  Ministry  to  a»dopt  a  plan  for**  closure  by  compartments,'* 
which  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  This  allotted  thirteen  days  in  all  to  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  three  to  the 
report  stage  and  one  to  the  debate  on  the  third  reading,  the 
thirteen  days  being  assigned  as  follows  :  One  each  to  Clauses  2 
and  3,  three  to  Clauses  4  and  5,  and  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
financial  resolution ;  one  to  Clauses  6  and  7  and  the  report 
stage  of  the  resolution  ;  three  to  Clauses  8  to  13  and  a  motion 
to  leave  out  Part  11.  of  the  Bill  (now  reserved  for  subsequent 
consideration  as  a  separate  measure) ;  two  to  Part  III. ;  one  to 
Part  IV. ;  the  remaining  clauses,  schedules,  with  any  additions  to 
either  proposed  by  the  Government,  and  any  other  matter  neces- 
sary to  conclude  the  Committee  stage,  to  be  concluded  on  the 
next  allotted  day.  Seventeen  Parliamentary  days  in  all  were 
thus  assigned  to  the  measure,  the  debate  closing  and  the  divi- 
sions necessary  to  conclude  the  proceedings  on  that  stage  being 
taken  at  10.30  p.m.  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week,  or  at  4.30 
1>.M.  on  Friday,  and  the  business  being  closed  at  11  or  at  5. 
Mvate  business  on  any  of  the  allotted  days  was  to  be  postponed 
till  after  the  Education  Bill  had  been  disposed  of  for  the  day. 

The  resolution  embodying  these  provisions  was  now  moved 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  a  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  11 
o'clock  rule  having  been  previously  carried  by  366  to  86.  Be- 
fore this,  two  well-known  members  now  re-elected  had  taken 
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their  seats — Sir  F.  Banbury  for  the  City,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  for 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

In  moving  his  resolution,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
took  the  opportunity  of  indicating  the  future  course  of  business. 
After  indicating  a  strong  probability  that  before  very  long  the 
Parliamentary  year  would  begin  in  the  autumn  and  be  wound 
up  in  July,  he  said  that  this  year  the  Government  contemplated 
an  adjournment  over  August  and  September — months  regarded 
throughout  Europe  as  holiday  months — and  a  resumption  of 
the  session  in  the  autumn  to  finish  the  business  of  the  year. 
This  had  been,  so  far,  a  very  active  and  useful  session,  and 
it  would  be  monstrous  not  to  proceed  with  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  after  all 
the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  them  in  the  Grand  Commit- 
tees. The  chief  measure,  however,  was  the  Education  Bill, 
which  was  concerned  with  a  problem  which  had  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  country  for  four  years  and  which  was  ripe,  over- 
ripe, for  settlement.  The  question  of  religious  teaching  in 
efementary  schools  had  been  discussed  and  rediscussed,  and  on 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  measure  the  country  had  pro- 
nounced its  verdict.  In  the  circumstances  unlimited  discussion 
in  Parliament  would  not  be  justifiable.  Assuming,  as  he  did, 
that  the  proceedings  on  the  Bill  must  be  curtailed,  it  was  right 
that  they  should  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  the  clauses 
and  allot  for  their  consideration  periods  of  time  proportionate 
to  their  importance.  He  disliked  intensely  these  irregular  in- 
terferences with  full  debate  ;  unfortunately,  they  were  necessai'y 
in  the  absence  of  systematic  methods  of  procedure.  But  he 
hoped  to  propose  at  a  future  time  means  by  which  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  for  these  irregular  and  autocratic  expedients. 
The  scheme  before  the  House  would  enable  the  Bill  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  last  days  of  July. 

Mr.  Balfour  moved  an  amendment  condemning  the  proposal 
of  the  Prime  Minister  because  it  would  limit  unduly  the  time 
allowed  for  the  discussion  of  a  measure  burdensome  both  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer,  unjust  to  the  parents  of  children 
attending  voluntary  schools,  and  subsidising  one  form  of  religious 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community.  He  com- 
plained that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  in  his  speech  never  got 
near  the  real  question  at  issue.  The  House  was  being  asked  to 
closure  a  Bill  as  to  which  it  was  in  important  respects  in  the 
dark — (a  thesis  which  Mr.  Balfour  expanded  in  considerable 
detail).  He  denied  that  there  had  been  a  special  mandate  for 
this  Bill,  and  also  that  any  mandate  could  absolve  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  duty  of  finding  time  for  its  minute  examination. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  enforcing  a  principle  and  practice 
which  he  had  vehemently  repudiated  when  in  a  position  of  less 
responsibility. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  by  a  comparison  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  closure  resolution  on  the  Bill  of  1902  with  the 
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resolution  before  the  House.  The  underlying  principles  of  this 
Bill  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  :  the  outstanding  questions 
of  importance  were  the  facilities  question,  the  teachers'  position, 
and  the  point  as  to  religious  teaching  in  school  hours,  and  for 
these  enough  time  was  allowed.  Judged  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
action  when  in  power,  the  Government  had  acted  with  excep- 
tional generosity. 

During  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Leif  Jones  (Appleby y 
Westnwrelaiid),  an  advanced  Liberal,  condemned  closure  by 
compartments,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Marylebone,  E.)  de- 
clared that  the  Bill  had  reunited  the  Unionist  party.  Mr. 
Balfour's  amendment  was  rejected  by  341  to  171,  and  other 
amendments  allotting  additional  time  to  certain  clauses  were 
also  rejected  ;  but  eventually  another  day  was  allotted  to 
clauses  4  and  5  and  the  financial  resolution,  and  an  additional 
day  to  clauses  6  and  7  ;  it  being  explained  that  the  House  was 
to  adjourn  on  August  4,  and  that  there  would  have  to  be  t?wo 
Saturday  sittings.  The  proceedings  were  marked  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  some  warmth  among  the  Opposition  members. 

The  discussion  in  Committee  was  resumed  next  day,  June 
19,  when  clause  2,  empowering  local  authorities  to  arrange  with 
the  owners  for  the  transfer  of  existing  voluntary  schools,  was 
closured  and  passed  by  424  to  109.  Several  unavailing  efforts 
had  previously  been  made  to  modify  the  subsections  of  the 
clause  tending  to  alter  the  operation  of  existing  trusts  con- 
nected with  the  schools.  The  longest  debate  took  place  on  a 
proposal  by  Mr.  Middlemore  {Birmingham,  N,)  to  omit  the  sub- 
section allowing  the  owners  of  voluntary  schools  to  disregard 
the  trusts  in  making  their  arrangements.  The  subsection  was 
condemned  by  the  mover,  who  used  such  expressions  as  insult, 
infamy  and  a  sort  of  robbery,  on  the  ground  that  it  contem- 
plated the  confiscation  of  trusts.  Mr.  Birrell,  after  arguing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  Bill  into  effect  if  a 
latitude  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  trusts  were  not  per- 
mitted, reminded  Mr.  Middlemore  that  on  many  previous 
occasions  Parliament  had  authorised  interference  with  trust 
arrangements ;  and  he  referred  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902 
and  to  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act.  He  knew  of  nothing  which 
was  more  likely  to  encourage  people  to  become  public  bene- 
factors than  the  knowledge  that  trusts  could  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  and,  if  necessary,  diverted  into  useful  channels. 
Speaking  later,  the  Solicitor-General  repudiated  warmly  the 
charge  of  confiscation.  The  denominations,  he  said,  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  for  financial  aid  for  their  schools,  and  the 
State  had  a  right  to  lay  down  the  terms.  Sir  W.  Anson  re- 
sented the  attack  of  the  Solicitor-General  upon  the  denomina- 
tions, declaring  that  it  was  unfair  to  treat  the  trustees  of  the 
voluntary  schools  as  mendicants  for  public  funds.  Finally,  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Balfour.  An 
amendment,  drawn  up  by   Sir  E.   Carson  with  the  object  of 
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preventing  trustees  from  surrendering  more  than  educational 
interests  required  was  negatived  by  414  to  103. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Lough  moved  a  new  subsection,  of 
which  Mr.  Birrell  had  given  notice,  conferring  on  the  local 
authorities  a  right  to  undertake  to  give  in  transferred  schools 
rehgious  instruction  which  does  not  conflict  with  Section  14 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  enacting  that 
nothing  in  the  clause  shall  prevent  the  granting  or  requiring 
of  facilities  for  special  religious  instruction  in  a  transferred 
school. 

The  motion  that  the  clause  as  amended  stand  part  of  the 
Bill  gave  opportunity  for  a  kind  of  second  reading  debate. 
Incidentally,  Dr.  Macnamara  said  that  the  speeches  delivered 
that  day  on  the  violation  of  trusts  should  have  been  made  in 
1902,  when  the  trust  deeds  were  torn  up  by  the  then  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Bill.  Mr. 
Balfour  replied  that  the  alterations  effected  in  trust  deeds  under 
the  Act  of  1902  were  to  adapt  the  deeds  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  schools  were  created ;  the  existing  Government  were  modi- 
fying the  trusts  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  schools. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Birrell,  repl5nng  to  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech,  said  he  intended  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  pledges,  or  to 
retire  to  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility. 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  next  day  with  Clause  3 
(p.  91).  There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance.  Upon  an 
amendment,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Pike  Pease  (Darlington), 
who  wished  to  compel  local  authorities  to  incorporate  in  their 
contracts  arrangements  for  special  religious  teaching  whenever 
the  owners  desired,  there  was  a  long  and  rather  discursive  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Bin*ell,  in  his  reply,  dealt  first  with  a  question  to 
which  Mr.  Pease  had  referred,  whether  the  religious  teaching 
would  be  given  in  school  hours,  and  he  announced  that  the 
Government  would  be  willing,  on  Clause  6,  to  consider  the 
proposal  that  the  children  should  be  required  to  attend  the 
school  during  the  hours  for  religious  teaching.  An  amendment 
on  the  subject  would  probably  be  moved  from  the  Treasury 
bench.  Turning  to  the  amendment,  he  explained  that  a  new 
section  or  subsection  would  be  brought  up  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  a  local  authority  taking  over  a  school  must  grant 
facilities.  The  Government,  however,  did  not  propose  to  com- 
pel local  authorities  to  take  over  schools  which  they  did  not 
require.  Subsequently  he  repeated  that  it  would  be  made  quite 
plain  that  when  a  local  authority  should  desire  to  take  over  a 
school  and  the  trustees  should  desire  religious  facilities,  such 
facilities  there  should  be.  Mr.  Channing  (Northants,  A'.),  Mr. 
S.  Evans  {Glamorgan,  Mid),  and  Mr.  Lupton  (Slcaford,  Lines) 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Minister  for  Education  would  not 
strain  further  the  allegiance  of  many  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  consenting  to  whittle  away  the  discretionary  authority 
which  it  had  been   understood    would    be  given   to   the   local 
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authorities.  The  amendment,  which  Mr.  Pike  Pease  offered 
but  was  not  allowed  to  withdraw,  was  rejected  by  387  votes 
against  99. 

There  was  an  animated  debate  on  an  amendment  which 
was  moved  by  Lord  R.  Cecil  (Maryleboney  E,),  who  asked  that 
special  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  a  transferred 
voluntary  school  when  the  parents  of  fifteen  children  attending 
the  school  desired  it.  His  object  was  to  secure  that  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  parents.  Mr. 
Masterman  {West  Ham,  N,),  who  spoke  for  the  amendment, 
contended  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  was  necessary  in  order 
that  Nonconformists  might  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  areas 
where  the  schools  were  Anglican.  Mr.  Lough  objected  to  this 
pan-denominationalism  as  impracticable,  but  Sir  W.  Anson 
pointed  out  that  in  rural  districts  there  was  seldom  any  great 
variety  of  religious  denominations.  Dr.  Macnamara  thought 
the  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would  introduce  pandemonium 
into  the  schools,  and  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  undesirabihty 
of  segregating  children  in  different  religious  pens.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  argued  that  the  amendment  would  be  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  children.  Mr.  Birrell  said  that,  in  view  of  the 
pledges  which  the  Government  had  given,  it  was  idle  to  press 
for  the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  Mr.  Balfour  argued  that  in 
Scotland  it  was  found  practicable,  and  the  Solicitor-General 
(Sir  W.  Robson,  South  Shields),  in  a  speech  which  gave  offence  to 
the  Opposition,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Christian  teaching  to 
have  any  value  must  be  sectarian.  The  amendment,  he  said, 
would  shut  out  from  all  our  elementary  schools  community  of 
Protestant  worship.  In  the  end  it  was  rejected  by  285  votes 
against  78. 

Upon  an  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  (TTor- 
cestershire,  N,),  Mr.  Birrell  explained,  in  answer  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  clause 
was  that,  while  every  child  might  receive  denominational  in- 
struction on  not  more  than  two  days  a  week,  denominational 
teaching  might  be  given  on  more  days  when  the  conditions  of  a 
school  (e.g.,  size)  should  render  it  necessary.  Mr.  Perks  de- 
scribed this  interpretation  of  the  clause  as  a  revelation,  but  Mr. 
Birrell  adhered  to  it.  Mr.  Balfour,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  sup- 
porters, said  he  understood  that  it  would  be  for  the  denomina- 
tional teachers  to  determine  on  how  many  days  there  should  be 
religious  teaching,  but  Mr.  Birrell  at  once  protested  against 
this  interpretation.  The  matter,  he  said,  would  be  one  for  the 
local  authority  to  arrange.  Further  discussion  was  cut  short  by 
the  closure ;  but  the  Liberal  extremists  received  a  concession 
subsequently  (p.  191). 

It  may  here  be  noted  as  an  example  of  the  salutary  British 
custom  of  limiting  pohtical  warfare  to  the  sphere  of  politics, 
that  Mr.  Balfour,  on  June  19,  ha»d  opened  a  bazaar  at  the  City 
Temple,  a  Nonconformist  stronghold.     He  spoke  of  the  ideal  of 
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an  all-embracing  ecclesiastical  organisation  as  great  but  un- 
attainable, and  argued  that  diverse  organisations  were  necessary, 
and  that  they  could  work  together  for  the  spread  of  Christian  it}-. 

The  Finance  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  and  its  remaining 
stages  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  21,  after  important 
speeches  from  two  former  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Vis- 
count St.  Aldwyn  regretted  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
take  oflf  the  increased  income  tax  due  to  the  war,  and  con- 
demned the  abolition  of  the  coal  duty,  urging  that  it  was  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  encourage  the  export  of  Welsh 
coal.  He  complained  that  no  hope  of  future  reduction  had 
been  held  out  to  the  payer  of  income  tax,  and,  referring  to  Mr. 
Asquith's  Budget  speech,  he  said  that  while  there  might  be  re- 
duction in  naval  and  military  expenditure,  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  head  of  military  and  naval  works  might  be  reduced  too 
low  for  efficiency ;  and  that  no  one  who  watched  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  could  believe  any  gi-eat  reduc- 
tion in  public  expenditure  possible  in  the  future.  Viscount 
Goschen  associated  himself  with  these  views.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Welby  and  the  Marquess  of  Eipon  defended  the 
Budget  proposals,  the  latter  adding  that  as  to  Army  expendi- 
ture any  change  should  only  be  made  after  great  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  then  called  attention  to  the  serious 
danger  alleged  to  threaten  Greenwich  Observatory  from  the 
works  for  generating  electricity,  for  the  use  of  its  tramways, 
recently  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  asked  the  Government  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  intervene.  Considerable  controversy  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject  in  the  Press,  the  supporters  of  the  Council 
suggesting  that  the  Observatory  might  be  moved  out  of  London. 
The  chimneys,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  stated  to  interfere 
with  astronomical  observations,  and  the  instruments  were  liable 
to  serious  disturbance  by  the  vibrations  set  up  by  the  generating 
machinery.  Lord  Tweedmouth  said  that  no  absolute  damage 
had  been  done  as  yet,  and  that  scientific  observations  would  be 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  disturbance.  After  an  interesting  scien- 
tific statement  from  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  showing  the  nature 
of*  the  world-wide  service  rendered  by  the  Observatory,  and 
warnings  from  Viscount  Goschen  and  Lord  Kelvin,  Earl  Cawdor 
declared  that  Lord  Tweedmouth's  reply  was  inadequate,  and 
Lord  Tweedmouth  promised  that  the  inquiry  should  be  thorough. 

Meantime  the  County  Council  was  also  under  criticism  in 
the  Commons.  On  the  third  reading  of  a  Bill  giving  further 
borrowing  powers  to  that  body,  Mr.  Rawlinson  {Camhridije  Uni- 
versity) moved  its  rejection,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
increase  of  the  County  Council  debt  from  17,000,000/.,  taken 
over  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  44,000,000/.  in 
1905.  He  also  commented  on  the  miscalculations  that  had 
been  ma»de  of  the  steamboat  service,  of  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments,  and    in    other  matters.      Mr.    McKinnon    Wood   {St. 
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Bollox,  Glasgow)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  (St.  Pancras)  ex- 
chairman  of  the  Council,  defended  it  in  detail,  and  the  latter 
pointed  out  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  introduce  chaos 
into  London  finance.  Mr.  Cavendish  (Derbyshire,  S.)  com- 
mented on  the  absence  of  any  representative  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  discussion,  especially  after  the  references  on  the 
previous  evening  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  evils  of  municipal  borrowing.  The  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time.  It  was  severely  criti- 
cised in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  9. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Asquith,  to  which  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
referred,  was  made  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
representative  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  suggested  that 
the  abnormal  depression  in  the  value  of  gilt-edged  securities 
might  be  due  partly  to  the  large  borrowings  by  municipalities 
and  other  authorities,  partly  to  the  activity  of  trade ;  but  its 
most  notable  feature  was  a  suggestion  that  the  banks  should 
publish  their  returns  more  frequently  to  make  it  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  available  cash  reserve. 

The  debate  on  the  Post  Office  Vote,  which  was  the  main 
business  before  the  Commons  on  June  21,  enabled  Mr.  Buxton 
{Poplar,  Tower  Hamlets)  to  announce  various  improvements  in 
the  service,  including  a  change  in  the  upper  scales  of  the  parcel 
post,  a  reduction  in  the  charge  for  postal  orders  for  small 
amounts,  the  extension  of  the  commercial  halfpenny  post,  and 
increased  deliveries  in  remote  rural  districts.  Referring  to  the 
results  of  the  International  Postal  Conference,  he  affirmed  that 
the  Government  could  not  now  press  for  universal  penny 
postage,  but  that  the  arrangements  made  would  afford  material 
relief,  especially  to  the  senders  of  heavy  letters.  He  hoped 
to  arrange  a  reduction  in  the  postage  of  magazines  to  Cansida, 
to  meet  American  competition ;  he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
postal  charges  on  literature  for  the  blind ;  he  undertook  to  do 
all  he  could  to  have  the  fair  wages  resolution  of  the  House 
carried  out  by  contractors ;  and  he  defended  his  decision  to 
concede  to  postal  servants  the  full  right  of  combination  and 
representation.  He  mentioned  that  the  postal  revenue  (except 
that  from  telegraphs)  was  continuously  improving,  and  that  in 
1906  the  Post  Office  dealt  with  4,700,000,000  letters  and  packages, 
and  100,000,000  telephonic  messages  and  telegrams.  In  the 
debate  he  explained  that  the  demand  that  more  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  employed  in  the  service  could  not 
be  acceded  to,  former  boy  messengers  having  clearly  a  prior 
claim ;  and  that  an  international  conference  on  wireless  tele- 
graphy, to  be  held  in  the  autumn,  would,  he  hoped,  give  useful 
light.     For  the  present  his  policy  was  to  prevent  monopoly. 

The  visit  of  representatives  of  German  municipalities  already 
referred  to  was  followed  on  June  20  by  the  arrival  of  a  number 
of  German  editors  and  journalists  at  Southampton  from  Bremen, 
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as  the  guests  of  the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee 
(Annual  EEGrsTER,  1905,  p.  286),  which  entertamed  them  at 
dinner  on  June  21.  Lord  Avebury,  who  presided,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  expressed  their  hearty  desire  for  an  increase  of 
friendship  between  the  two  countries,  and  Dr.  Theodor  Barth, 
the  well-known  editor  of  the  Nation^  the  leading  weekly  organ 
of  German  Liberalism,  replied  with  equal  cordiality,  suggestmg 
that  disarmament  might  well  begin  with  the  Press.  The  visitors 
were  also  entertained  by  the  King,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  newspaper  proprietors,  and  the  civilities 
undoubtedly  served  good  purpose,  though  the  special  conditions 
of  German  politics  must  have  taken  off  something  from  its 
effect. 

The  agitation  by  the  extreme  supporters  of  women's  suffrage, 
popularly  known  as  the  '*  suffragettes,*'  who  had  caused  a  good 
deal  of  disturbance  both  in  Liberal  meetings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  (p.  104),  broke  out  in  an  attempt  at  a  demonstra- 
tion, at  9.30  A.M.  on  June  21,  before  Mr.  Asquith's  house  in 
Cavendish  Square.  (They  had  interrupted  a  speech  by  him  at 
Northampton  on  June  15.)  The  police  diverted  the  procession, 
whereupon  one  of  the  leaders,  understood  to  be  Miss  Billington, 
assaulted  a  police  sergeant,  and,  being  brought  up  at  Maryle- 
bone  Police  Court  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  courts 
to  try  women,  on  the  ground  that  laws  were  made  exclusively 
by  men.  Being  sentenced  to  lOZ.  fine  or  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, she  preferred  prison.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  House  that  evening  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
(Merthyr  Tydfil)  for  leniency,  and  supported  by  various  Labour 
members,  though  Mr.  Maddison  (Burnley)  deprecated  it.  The 
older  organisations  for  the  promotion  of  women's  suffrage 
strongly  condemned  the  action  of  the  suffragettes.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone promised  consideration  of  the  case  ;  but  the  question 
assumed  more  importance  in  the  autumn. 

The  Education  Bill,  however,  dominated  domestic  politics. 
Lord  Hahfax,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  English 
Church  Union  on  June  19,  had  described  it  as  aiming  at  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  Dissent ;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  St.  Stephen's 
Club  on  June  21  had  given  it  the  leading  place,  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  mandate,  and  declaring  that  the  Bill  would  at  once 
be  rejected  if  submitted  to  a  plebiscite.  He  could  allow  the 
Government  no  merit,  save  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  in  a  letter  published  on  June  19,  had  fore- 
shadowed passive  resistance  by  Churchmen ;  and  their  appre- 
hensions of  danger  to  the  Church  under  a  Liberal  Government 
were  possibly  heightened  by  the  reminder  of  Ministerial  designs 
as  to  Welsh  Disestablishment  afforded  by  the  announcement,  on 
June  21,  of  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Welsh  Church  Com- 
mission and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners.  To  its  composi- 
tion, however,  no  objection  could  well  be  taken.  Lord  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams  was  chairman. 
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The  amendments  promised  by  Mr.  Birrell  to  Clause  4  (the 
** extended  facilities"  clause)  were  issued  on  Friday,  June  22. 
They  provided  that  the  percentage  of  parents  desiring  facilities 
for  special  religious  instruction  should  be  ascertained  by  ballot, 
that  extended  facilities  should  be  dependent  on  the  use  or 
transfer  of  the  school  rent  free,  and  that  a  right  of  appeal 
should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  existing  voluntary  schools  if 
the  local  authority  refused  to  take  the  premises  over,  and  if 
the  parents  of  at  least  twenty  children  asked  for  a  voluntary 
school  to  be  continued  as  a  State-aided  school. 

These  amendments,  which  were  accepted  in  the  main  by 
the  Ministerialists  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Nationalists,  were 
regarded  as  utterly  inadequate  by  the  Opposition.  Speaking 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Committee  on  Church  Defence 
on  Friday,  June  22,  Mr.  Balfour  criticised  them,  and  declared 
that  the  Bill  was  obviously  directed  against  the  Church. 
Clause  4  was  only  introduced  in  order  to  save  the  Boman 
Catholics.  [Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  said  as  much  in  a  letter 
published  shortly  before.]  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  Boman  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant Christianity,  and  non-Bomanists  must  be  content  with 
Cowper-Temple  teaching.  **  Protoplasmic  Christianity  "  was 
better  than  nothing,  but  the  Bill  ignored  the  position  that  a 
child  ought  to  feel  himself  a  member  of  a  denomination  from 
the  first.  He  ridiculed  especially  the  muddle  into  which  the 
Government  had  got  themselves  in  first  abolishing  all  schools 
but  provided  schools  and  then  setting  up  State-aided  schools 
by  their  side. 

Mr.  Balfour's  attacks  were  replied  to  at  a  Liberal  demon- 
stration held  on  Saturday,  June  23,  at  Manchester,  and  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  Mr.  Burns,  after  commending  Manchester  for  its 
action  on  the  fiscal  question,  declared  that  the  result  of  the 
election  was  a  people  s  Parliament,  a  vigorous  Government  with 
a  virile  policy,  and  an  active  administration  in  every  branch  of 
the  people's  service ;  and  he  was  the  '*  hostage  within  the 
citadel  "  to  see  that  its  pledges  were  kept.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
answered  Mr.  Balfour's  charges  of  muddle  with  a  tu  quoque ; 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  comparing  the  Liberal  majority  to  a 
steam  roller,  advised  the  Lords  to  beware  of  it.  These  speeches 
were  ridiculed  amusingly  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  dinner  on 
June  25  of  the  "  1900  Club,"  so  called  because  it  had  consisted 
originally  of  members  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  that  year. 
He  remarked  on  the  dictatorial  attitude  assumed  by  the 
majority,  and  declared  that  among  its  followers  there  was  now 
a  collapse  of  misplaced  enthusiasm ;  and  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  constructive  policy  for  the  Unionist  party  on  the 
education  question — again  putting  forward  his  own  solution — 
and  in  social  and  fiscal  reform. 

The  struggle  over  Clause  4  began  on  the  same  day  before 
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a  large  audience  of  members  and  spectators.  The  first  amend- 
ment taken  (several  having  been  ruled  out  of  order)  was  that 
of  Mr.  E.  Cecil  {Aston  Mafior)  making  the  clause  mandatory  on 
the  local  authority  instead  of  optional.  He  argued  that  if  the 
application  of  the  clause  were  left  optional,  different  denomina- 
tions would  not  receive  equal  treatment,  for  some  local  author- 
ities (e.g.  in  Wales)  would  be  sure  to  refuse  special  facilities. 

Mr.  Birrell,  who  declined  to  accept  the  amendment,  took 
the  opportunity  to  state  the  general  effect  of  his  own  amend- 
ments. The  object  was  to  prevent  the  improper  refusal  of 
facilities  by  giving  those  interested  in  voluntary  schools  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education.  •  He  believed  that  the 
appeaJs  would  be  very  few,  but  when  there  was  a  dispute  the 
Board,  after  inquiry,  would  make  an  order  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  school  should  be  transferred,  including  the  condition 
as  to  extended  facilities.  There  would  be,  however,  an  alter- 
native ;  the  Department  mi^ht  allow  a  school  to  stand  apart 
as  a  State-aided  school  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but 
not  rate-aid.  A  further  refusal  could  be  met  by  mandamus.  No 
rent  would  be  payable  for  the  schools  having  extended  facili- 
ties. This  change  Was  reasonable  if  there  was  to  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  over  a  school ;  the  Bill  had  contemplated  a  bargain. 
Another  amendment  provided  for  a  ballot  of  the  parents  ;  an- 
other would  prevent  the  manoeuvre  of  moving  children  from 
one  school  to  another  in  order  to  set  up  a  title  to  extended 
facilities.  The  Government  desired  that  these  facilities  should 
be  real  and  enforceable ;  but  they  hoped  that  the  interference 
with  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  would  in  practice  be 
very  limited. 

Lord  E.  Talbot  (Chichester,  Sussex),  speaking  for  the  English 
Boman  Catholics,  declared  that  they  had  read  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  with  great  surprise  and.  disappointment.  The 
clause  as  it  stood  would  destroy  half  the  Boman  Catholic  schools 
in  England.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Government  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  souls  of  children  in  towns  and  the  souls 
of  those  in  the  country.  The  contracting-out  element  in  the 
new  proposals  meant  starvation  to  many  schools.  The  *'  no 
rent  **  amendment  ahnost  constituted  a  breach  of  a  Ministerial 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Blake  (Longford,  S.)  and  Mr.  Paul  (Xorthamptcfi)  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  the  former  inveighing  indignantly 
against  the  no-rent  proposal.  Mr.  L\'ttelton,  who  \i^s  re- 
ceived with  cheers  on  his  reappearance,  predicted  that  the 
clause  in  the  new  form  proposed  by  the  Government  would 
i^vive  passive  resistance  among  Nonconformist  local  authori- 
ties. The  Board  of  Education  would  shrink  from  c( zeroing 
them,  and  would  prefer  to  deprive  the  Catholic  schools  of  rate 
aid.  Dr.  Macnamara  also  supports  Mr.  Cecil's  amendment. 
which  he  regarded  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  new  conditions 
now  imposed  by  the  Government ;  but  he  was  amazed  that  the 
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latter  should  propose  contracting  out.  In  the  schools  which 
contracted  out,  the  parsons  would  again  become  paramount 
and  the  teachers  would  be  subjected  to  religious  tests,  and 
educational  efficiency  would  suffer.  Later,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that  the  clause  would  be  a  sham  if  it  were  voluntary,  and, 
if  compulsory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  away  with  the 
ridiculous  distinction  of  urban  from  rural  areas,  and  with  the 
absurdity  of  allowing  a  conscience  to  parents  only  when  they 
numbered  four-fifths.  But  then,  what  would  the  passive 
resister  say?  The  only  solution  would  be  found  in  the  separa- 
tion of  religious  from  secular  instruction. 

After  a  number  of  other  speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  commented 
on  the  disapproval  of  the  Ministerial  plan  shown  among  Min- 
isterialists, and  urged  that  the  clause  would  impose  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  Education  Department,  and  was  clumsy  beyond 
expression.  Passive  resistance  would  go  on  under  it,  and  the 
local  authorities  would  meet  the  resisters  by  so  acting  as  to 
induce  the  voluntary  schools  to  forego  rate  aid.  The  scheme 
was  most  unjust,  and  would  be  injurious  both  to  denominational 
instruction  and  to  general  education. 

Mr.  Birreirs  reply  was  deferred  for  lack  of  time  till  next 
day,  June  26.  Mr.  Balfour,  he  said,  underrated  the  degree  of 
support  that  the  Ministerial  amendments  had  received.  He  re- 
cognised, however,  that  the  Parliamentary  history  of  Clause  4 
gave  slender  encouragement  to  a  Minister  to  make  concessions 
and  establish  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of  the  measure. 
The  Government,  he  was  glad  to  say,  were  determined  to  ad- 
here to  this  clause.  To  make  it  mandatory  would  put  a 
statutory  obligation  upon  local  authorities  to  adopt  a  particular 
course  of  action,  and  in  default  they  would  be  haled  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  all  the  facts.  An  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education 
would  be  a  far  simpler  procedure.  The  Department  would  be 
aware  of  the  facts  and  would  know  the  character  of  the  local 
authority  concerned.  This  procedure  would  be  the  most  favour- 
able to  a  settlement ;  but  m  the  last  resort  the  Board  could 
have  recourse  to  coercion  by  mandamus.  He  repudiated  the 
suggestion  that  his  Department  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 
Hne  of  least  resistance  and  to  encourage  denominational  schools 
to  contract  themselves  out.  It  would  always  dislike  intensely 
the  necessity  of  depriving  a  denominational  school  of  rate  aid, 
and  the  permission  of  **  state-aided  schools "  would  be  rare. 
As  a  rule  the  Board  would  prefer  to  apply  for  a  majidamus 
against  an  obdurate  authority. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond  {Waterford)  feared  that  the  clause,  which 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  encouraged  to  regard  as  their  charter, 
would  be  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical 
authorities.  The  Government  intended  by  this  clause  to  safe- 
guard Roman  Catholic  interests*  but  the  provision  made  was 
manifestly  inadequate.     The  clause  ou^t  in  some  way  to  be 
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made  obligatory  on  the  local  authorities;  the  parents'  wishes 
ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  pro- 
posed population  limit  of  5,000  should  be  reduced.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Minister  for  Education  sanctioning  the  exclusion 
of  schools  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  he  disapproved  of 
strongly.  • 

After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Dillon  {Mayo,  E.)  declaimed  pas- 
sionately against  the  Ministerial  amendments,  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  likened  him  to  Jeremiah  and  Cas- 
sandra, pointed  out  that  the  Catholic  schools  might  fare  worse 
than  would  be  possible  under  the  present  Bill.  The  alternative 
offered  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  was  State- 
provided  secular  teaching  with  a  right  of  entry  for  all  de- 
nominations. At  any  rate  that  solution  of  the  diflSculty  was 
recommended  in  a  very  powerful  quarter,  and  if  it  were  ever 
adopted,  what  would  become  of  the  **  atmosphere  *'  of  the 
Catholic  schools  ?  After  all  the  Bill  was  an  imdenominational 
measure.  It  was,  therefore,  unlikely  that  any  denomination 
would  view  it  with  favour.  The  Government  thought  it  right 
that  the  common  principles  of  Christianity  should  be  taught  in 
the  schools  ;  and  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  he  had  thought 
that  this  would  not  be  distasteful  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Government  intended  to  stand  bv  Clause  4. 

Mr.  Balfour  {City  of  London)  ^  after  a  sjnoipathetic  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  Prime  Minister's  recent  absence  (due  to  the 
illness  of  his  wife),  questioned  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
realised  how  deep  was  the  feeling  against  the  Bill  in  the  Church 
of  England.  With  airy  confidence  the  Government  had  sought 
to  lay  down  what  should  satisfy  not  the  consciences  of  Noncon- 
formists alone,  but  the  conscience  of  everybody  else.  That  was 
a  pretension  as  arrogant  as  any  that  had  ever  been  made  by 
any  Church.  By  this  fourth  clause  they  were  as  a  matter  of  fact 
violating  the  consciences  of  their  Nonconformist  supporters  at 
the  last  election,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  not  satisfying 
the  denominationalists.  The  Anglican  opposition  to  the  Bill 
was  not  confined,  as  the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  think,  to 
the  High  Church  party. 

Mr.  Cecil's  amendment  was  rejected  by  340  to  237,  a 
majority  greatly  below  the  Ministerialist  average.  Twenty-six 
Liberals  and  twenty-four  Labour  members  were  in  the  minority. 

An  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Cave  {Kingston^  Surrey)^ 
abolishing  the  limitation  of  the  clause  to  urban  areas,  was  re- 
fused by  the  Government,  Mr.  Birrell  admitting  that  the  limit 
of  5,000  was  arbitrary,  but  pointing  out  that  in  the  country 
there  might  often  be  an  apparent  but  no  real  choice  of  schools. 
Mr.  Balfour,  whose  speech  delighted  his  party,  pointed  out  that 
according  to  Mr.  Birrell  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
children  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  clause,  but 
a  far  greater  number  of  Anglican  children  would  certainly  be 
so.     The  only       '  '•'*i  for  refusing  the  concession  was  to  injure 
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the  Church  of  England.  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  344 
to  186.  Next  day,  June  27,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Villiers  (Brighton),  and  rejected  by  344  to  87,  enabling  local 
authorities  to  supply  undenominational  as  well  as  denomin- 
ational teaching  in  schools  enjoying  facilities  for  the  latter. 
Mr.  Birrell  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  clause  was  thai 
the  schools  fulfiUing  the  rigorous  conditions  imposed  should 
have  denominational  teaching  and  no  other.' 

Mr.  Birrell  then  moved  the  first  of  the  Ministerial  amend- 
ments, providing  that  the  wishes  of  the  parents  as  to  the 
continuance  of  denominational  teaching  should  be  ascertained 
by  a  ballot  conducted  under  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  was  agreed  to  after  a  long  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  the  intention  was  to 
give  a  parent  as  many  votes  as  he  had  children,  and  that  absten- 
tion from  voting  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  parents 
did  not  desire  that  such  teaching  should  continue.  Against  this 
interpretation  the  Opposition  protested  energetically  ;  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  resultant  misapprehensions  could  be  put 
right  at  the  public  inquiry. 

Mr.  E.  Cecil  (Aston  Manor),  objecting  to  the  requirement  that 
the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the  children  attending  a  school  must 
vote  for  the  special  religious  instruction  sanctioned  by  the 
clause,  proposed  to  substitute  '*a  reasonable  number.*'  Mr. 
Birrell  replied  that  the  object  of  the  clause  was  to  secure 
that  the  schools  which  obtained  facilities  should  be  over- 
whelmingly denominational  in  their  character.  Fault,  no 
doubt,  might  be  found  with  every  detail  of  the  clause  ;  yet 
it  would  fulfil  its  purpose.  Mr.  Butcher  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  proportion  of  **  three-fifths "  were  retained,  the  privi- 
leges conferred  under  the  clause  would  be  precarious  as  urban 
populations  fluctuated.  In  the  course  of  a  reply  to  an  ap- 
peal from  Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  Mr.  Birrell  said  he  believed  that 
Protestant  parents  who  now  sent  their  children  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  would  vote  for  their  continuance.  A  child  of 
his  own  had  attended  a  Catholic  school  for  many  years,  and  felt 
deeply  grateful  for  the  education  which  he  there  received.  De- 
fending his  clause,  he  denied  emphatically  that  it  had  been 
drawn  with  a  view  to  benefiting  one  denomination  more  than 
another,  and  he  observed  that  great  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  him  by  persons  who  thought  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Anglican  schools  would  derive  advantage  from  it.  For 
his  part  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  this  would  be  its  eflfect. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  amid  loud  Ministerial  cheers,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  working  classes  were  not  so  largely  in- 
terested as  a  great  number  of  members  supposed  in  the  sectarian 
side  of  this  question.  But  the  democracy  did  believe  in  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice.  No  clause  of  the  Bill  was  more 
unjust  than  the  fourth,  and  it  had  been  framed  so  as  to  cover 
as  many  Catholic  schools  as  possible,  and  as  few  Anglican  schools 
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as  possible.  Such  a  settlement  could  not  last.  Dr.  Clifford 
had  said  recently  that  everybody  knew  what  ** Joey**  wanted. 
If  the  meaning  of  this  was  that  he  wanted  a  general  election 
on  the  issues  raised  by  this  Bill,  Dr.  Cliiford  was  quite  right. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  312  votes 
against  142. 

Sir  T.  Esmonde  (Wexford,  N.)  moved  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  representations  of  parents  who  voted  should  alone 
be  taken  into  account.  In  the  course  of  his  reply,  which  was 
unfavourable,  Mr.  Birrell  explained  that  a  mother  would  have 
the  right  to  act  when  the  other  parent  was  away  from  home. 

The  amendment  having  been  negatived,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, by  295  votes  against  158,  Lord  R.  Cecil  proposed 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  find,  for  a  minority  of 
children,  a  new  school,  and  that  rehgious  instruction  should 
be  provided  for  them  also  in  the  four-fifths  schools.  The 
amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had 
always  advocated  a  system  of  all-round  religious  facilities  ; 
but  Mr.  Birrell  insisted  that  accommodation  must  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  so  desired  in  an  unsectarian  school,  and 
he  added  that  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  introduce  into 
the  **  four-fifths  '*  schools  what  was  called  Cowper-Temple  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Balfour  dilated  on  the  injustice  of  destroying  the 
denominational  character  of  a  school  which  contained  a  one- 
fifth  minority  of  children  who  did  not  want  the  rehgious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school  yet  did  not  wish  to  go  anywhere  else. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  367  to  197. 

The  proceedings  on  the  clause  being  cut  short  by  the 
closure,  Mr.  BirrelFs  promised  amendments,  modifying  the 
clause,  were  now  put  and  carried  by  large  majorities,  and  the 
clause  itself  was  carried  by  415  to  138. 

The  fifth  clause  (applications  of  provisions  as  to  facilities  to 
future  elementary  schools)  was  also  amended  and  agreed  to. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  next  day  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Vote  for  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Department.  Mr.  Conor  O'Kelly  {Mayo,  N.)  called  attention 
to  the  operations  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  argued 
that  its  powers  ought  to  be  increased  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
do  a  greater  amount  of  useful  work.  Other  Nationalist  mem- 
bers enlarged  upon  the  same  topic,  their  main  contention  being 
that  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Board  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  order  that  they  might 
gain  possession  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  grazing  lands 
of  the  West  of  Ireland.  They  also  asked  for  the  removal  of 
the  arbitrary  definitions  which  at  present  prevented  many  dis- 
tricts where  the  holdings  were  certainly  uneconomic  from  being 
scheduled  among  congested  areas.  The  ogeration  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1903,  they  averred,  was  being  obstructed  by  landlords, 
and  they  demanded  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commissi(^n  as  a 
basis  for  legislation  in  the  session  of  1907. 
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Mr.  Bryce,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  some  general 
observations  upon  the  problem  of  congestion  on  the  western 
seaboard,  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  diflSculties  in  the 
way  of  the  enlargement  of  holdings.  For  example,  it  necessi- 
tated migration,  and  there  were  many  sitting  tenants  who  were 
unwilling  to  move.  Praising  what  had  been  done  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  he  pointed  out  that  it  had  accomplished 
much  by  the  rearrangement  of  holdings  and  the  erection  of 
cottages,  and  that  it  had  benefited  large  classes  by  subsidising 
industries,  and  he  instanced  the  aid  given  to  the  fishing  industry 
on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  the  steps  taken  to  encourage  lace 
making.  The  Estates  Commissioners,  he  said,  had  in  many 
cases  succeeded  in  buying  untenanted  grass  lands,  upon  which 
tenants  had  been  put  with  excellent  results.  He  admitted  that, 
in  regard  to  the  purchase  and  resale  of  estates,  the  progress 
made  had  been  comparatively  slow,  and  he  explained  the 
reasons.  Adverting  to  the  allegations  that  there  was  an  arrange- 
ment among  the  landlords  in  the  west  to  create  tenancies  with 
a  view  to  sale  and  with  an  eye  to  the  bonus  obtainable  under 
the  Land  Act,  he  condemned  this  poUcy,  which,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  the  Estates  Commissioners  were  doing  their  best  to  frus- 
trate. While  he  recognised  fully  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Boards  had  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work,  he  thought  the 
time  was  approaching  when  they  should  consider  the  expediency 
of  arming  the  department  with  greater  powers  and  of  strength- 
ening the  statutes  under  which  it  acted.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  a  Royal  Commission  so  constituted 
as  to  inspire  general  confidence,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
Government  that  legislation  would  follow.  The  Committee 
could  rest  assured  that  the  Government  meant  business,  and 
would  take  action  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Dillon  said  that  the 
Nationalist  members  desired  to  keep  the  country  quiet  and 
to  give  the  Chief  Secretary  a  fair  chance.  The  vote  was 
eventually  passed.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners  were 
announced  on  July  16. 

Much  opposition  was  aroused  by  the  Land  Tenure  Bill, 
which,  after  the  disaster  to  Mr.  Agar-Robartes  mentioned  below, 
had  passed  into  the  charge  of  Mr.  Soares  {Barnstaple,  Devon), 
and,  having  come  from  the  Grand  Committee  to  which  it  had 
been  sent  after  second  reading,  was  considered  on  Report  on 
June  22  and  29.  Attempts  were  made  to  postpone  the  date  of 
its  coming  into  operation,  to  exempt  existing  tenancies,  and  to 
introduce  various  amendments  in  detail.  All  were  strongly  re- 
sisted from  the  Liberal  side,  and  the  first  clause  was  only 
passed,  though  by  290  to  74,  at  the  close  of  the  second  sitting. 

The  Bodmin  election  petition,  which  was  decided  on  June 
18,  resulted  in  the  unseating  of  the  Liberal  member,  Mr.  Agar- 
liobartes.  The  first  trial  had  been  interrupted  by  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  and  the  case  had  been  retried  before 
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Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance.  In  giving 
judgment,  the  former  said  that  the  two  important  points  in  the 
case  were  the  question  of  treating  and  the  question  when  an 
election  could  legally  be  said  to  commence.  As  to  the  second, 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  did  not  intend  to  make  a  candidate 
liable  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  nursing  the  constituency  ; 
hence,  the  expenses  of  the  past  three  years  were  not  election 
expenses.  As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Agar-Bobartes  had  had  no  corrupt 
intention,  but  the  act  of  Mr.  Milman,  who  was  virtually  his 
agent,  had  disqualified  him ;  and  a  garden  party  given  in  Sep- 
tember by  Lord  and  Lady  Clifden,  his  parents,  and  organised 
by  the  agent,  was  corrupt  treating  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  concurred  as  to  the  second  point, 
but  took  a  more  stringent  view  than  his  brother  judge  on  the 
first.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  prefaced  his  judgment  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Swift  McNeill's  impending  motion,  stating  that  he 
had  urged  the  Prime  Minister  to  insist  on  having  it  brought 
forward  at  once,  but  had  been  told  that  it  must  be  deferred  till 
after  the  Bodmin  judgment.  Meantime,  however,  the  Liberal 
Press  had  pointed  out  that  the  **At  Home"  at  Yarmouth, 
though  held  in  October,  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  Judges 
as  corrupt  treating ;  while  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  remarks  in 
the  Bodmin  case  had  given  further  oflfence. 

Of  the  other  petitions,  those  against  the  return  of  Mr. 
Batty  Langley  {Attercliffe,  Sheffield),  and  of  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh  {Maidstone),  had  been  dismissed  on  June  26  and  May 
16  respectively ;  that  against  Mr.  Leif  Jones  {Appleby)  was  with- 
drawn on  March  13 ;  that  against  the  return  of  Mr.  WiUiamson 
{Worcester)  had  succeeded  on  May  27  ;  and,  the  judges  report- 
ing that  corrupt  practices  had  extensively  prevailed,  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  was  instituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  began 
its  sittings  on  August  13. 

The  lengthy  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline  (July  2)  was  (contrary  to  expectation)  abso- 
lutely unanimous.  Evidence  as  to  alleged  breaches  of  the  law  had 
been  submitted,  chiefly  by  various  anti-ritualistic  organisations, 
affecting  687  services  in  559  out  of  the  14,242  churches  of  the 
Establishment  in  England.  Much  of  this  evidence  had  been 
contradicted  by  the  incumbents ;  but  the  Commission — a  very 
strong  as  well  as  a  learned  body — held  that  a  substantial 
residuum  of  unquestioned  testimony  remained.  Evidence  was 
also  given  by  Bishops  and  by  skilled  historians  and  lawyers,  and 
a  number  of  memorials  were  also  considered,  of  which  four 
were  especially  noteworthy :  (1)  drawn  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  English  Church  Union,  calling  attention  to  the  duty  of 
observing  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  and  repudiating  the  com- 
petence of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  ('2) 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  first  six  centuries  a.d., 
and  (3)  deprecating  any  such  appeal ;  (4)  asking  that  the 
Athanasifiwi  Creed  should  be  made  optional  in  public  worship. 
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The  report  contained  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  ritualistic  movement,  and  of  the  law  affecting  it.  The  Com- 
mission stated  that  the  illegal  practices  that  were  not  signifi- 
cant of  doctrine  were  of  minor  importance  compared  with  those 
that  were;  and  they  recommended  that  certain  of  the  latter, 
which  were  plainly  **  significant  of  teaching  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  and  certainly  illegal,  should 
promptly  be  made  to  cease  by  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
belonging  to  the  bishops,  and,  if  necessary,  by  proceedings  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.''  These  practices  were  enumerated 
as  follows :  the  interpolation  of  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
belonging  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass;  the  use  of  the  words 
**  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  consecrated  wafer  or  bread ;  reservation  of  the  Sacrament 
under  conditions  which  lead  to  its  adoration ;  Mass  of  the  Prae- 
sanctified;  Corpus  Christi  processions  with  the  Sacrament; 
Benediction  with  the  Sacrament ;  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  with  the  intent  that  there  shall  be  no  communicant 
except  the  celebrant ;  hymns,  prayers,  and  devotions  involving 
invocation  of  or  confession  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  or  the 
Saints ;  the  observance  of  the  festivals  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  the  veneration 
of  images  and  roods.  Such  practices  were  (1)  clearly  inconsistent 
with  and  subversive  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
(2)  illegal ;  and  (3)  their  illegality  could  not  be  held  to  be. 
alBfected  by  any  view  taken  of  the  Constitutional  character  of 
the  Judicial  Committee.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ceremonial 
use  of  incense  was  intimated  to  be  probably  illegal,  while  a 
contrary  pronouncement  was  made  as  to  confession  and  prayers 
for  the  dead.  The  right  claimed  for  the  bishops  to  override  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  public  worship  was  denied 
them  by  the  Commission. 

The  Eeport  recommended  that  letters  of  business  should  be 
issued  to  the  Convocations  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  new 
rubric  regulating  the  vestments  of  ministers,  and  to  frame  such 
modifications  in  the  law  relating  to  Divine  service  and  to  the 
ornaments  and  fittings  of  churches  as  may  tend  to  secure  greater 
elasticity.  In  other  words,  they  considered  the  law  of  public 
worship  in  the  Church  of  England  to  be  too  narrow  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  existing  generation.  "  In  an  age  which  has 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  revival  of  spiritual  life  and  activity, 
the  Church  has  had  to  work  under  regulations  fitted  for  a  diflferent 
condition  of  things,  without  that  power  of  self -adjustment  which 
is  inherent  in  the  conception  of  a  living  Church,  and  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  result  has 
inevitably  been  that  ancient  rubrics  have  been  strained."  The 
elasticity  recommended  would  not  merely  allow  greater  freedom 
to  the  High  Church  party,  but  would  permit  the  exclusion  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  modification  of 
services  in  accordance  with  present-day  requirements. 
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It  had  been  expected  in  some  quarters  that  the  Report  would 
strengthen  the  ease  for  the  Education  Bill ;  but  it  had  no  effect 
on  the  debates.  Indeed,  the  next  decision  arrived  at  in  Commit- 
tee was  advocated  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  High  Church 
party.  On  Clause  6  Mr.  Walters  {Brighiside,  Sheffield),  a  Liberal 
and  Nonconformist,  moved  on  July  2  an  amendment  making 
attendance  compulsory  throughout  school  hours,  and  providing 
that  children  withdrawn  from  the  rehgious  lessons  should  re- 
ceive secular  instruction.  Mr.  Birrell,  who  had  intimated  that 
the  Government  would  leave  this  question  entirely  to  the  House, 
explained  that  under  a  by-law  made  by  his  predecessor  the 
question  of  compulsory  attendance  during  religious  instruction 
was  left  to  local  authorities.  Among  these  94  out  of  32() 
allowed  the  withdrawal  of  children  during  that  time,  it  being 
presumed  that  they  were  receiving  religious  instruction  else- 
where. Were  no  law  passed  and  Clause  6  deleted,  matters 
would  remain  in  that  position.  But  he  supported  the  clause  as 
the  only  effective  means  of  making  the  conscience  clause  a 
reality,  as  obviating  the  difficulty  as  to  whether  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  within  school  hours,  and  as  allowing  alternative 
denominational  instruction.  He  did  not  think  that  if  the  clause 
were  passed  children  would  play  truant  or  be  kept  at  home  to 
work.  School-going  had  become  a  habit,  and  the  legal  restric- 
tions on  child  labour  were  likely  to  be  strengthened.  Subse- 
quently the  clause  was  defended  by  Mr.  Perks  (LincobishirCy  N.) 
as  preventing  the  evasion  of  the  conscience  clause,  and  attacked 
by  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  N.)  and  Mr.  Paul  {Northampton)  as  degrad- 
ing religious  teaching  to  the  position  of  an  **  extra,"  and  subse- 
quently by  Sir  W.  Anson  and  Mr.  Middlemore  as  tending  to 
cut  off  the  children  from  rehgious  instruction  altogether  ;  they 
might,  the  former  argued,  stay  away  to  go  birds*  nesting  or  to 
wash  up.  Lord  R.  Cecil  {Marylebone,  E.)  said  that  the  amend- 
ment gave  a  special  position  to  the  new  State  religion,  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  allow  full  liberty  for  the 
withdrawal  of  children  whose  parents  desired  them  to  receive 
religious  instruction  elsewhere.  Mr.  Masterman  {West  Ham,  N.) 
also  supported  the  clause  as  giving  liberty  of  conscience.  Dr. 
Macnamara,  too,  argued  that,  as  special  denominational  teaching 
would  now  be  given  in  certain  schools,  compulsory  attendance 
could  not  be  insisted  on ;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  {Tyrieside, 
Narthumberland),  who  said  that  for  a  hundred  years  all  education 
had  been  kept  back  by  the  Church  of  England,  supported  the 
clause  as  almost  the  only  Liberal  clause  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Bal- 
four {City  of  London)  replied  to  Mr.  Robertson  that  the  Church 
had  been  the  pioneer  of  education.  It  had  been  argued  that  as 
parents  generally  desired  religious  instruction  for  their  children, 
compulsion  would  be  unnecessary,  but  many  parents  were  care- 
less or  selfish.  He  objected  to  distinguishing  between  religious 
and  secular  teaching  in  a  way  that  would  discredit  the  former, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  fear  that  a  minority  of  children  attending  a 
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school,  but  not  receiving  the  same  religious  instruction  as  the 
majority,  were  hkely  to  be  made  miserable. 

Eventually  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  '2H8  to  267 — 
majority,  16.  Eighty-four  Liberals  voted  in  the  minority,  in- 
cluding Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  the 
Attorney-General.  Several  other  amendments  were  ruled  out 
of  order,  and  after  impassioned  denunciations  of  the  clause  by 
Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (East  Toxteth)  and  Mr.  W.  Kedmond  (Water- 
ford),  the  Committee  divided  amid  great  excitement,  and  the 
clause  was  carried  by  294  to  247 — majority,  47. 

Considerable  interest  also  attached  to  the  debate  next  day, 
July  8,  on  Clause  7  affecting  teachers.  Subsection  (1)  pro- 
hibited teachers  in  an  ordinary  transferred  voluntary  school 
from  giving  denominational  instruction.  This  Mr.  Hicks-Beach 
(Tewkesbury y  Glmvcs)  moved  to  omit,  contending  that  in  the  schools 
where  extended  facilities  for  religious  teaching  were  not  given 
the  denominational  teaching  would  be  a  sham  unless  given 
by  the  regular  teachers.  Mr.  Acland  (Richtnondy  Yorks),  in  a 
very  successful  maiden  speech,  described  the  subsection  as  a 
charter  of  freedom  to  the  village  teacher,  while  Sir  Henry  Craik 
(Glasgow  University)  said  that  the  teachers  strongly  resented  the 
prohibition,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  supply  their 
places  by  outsiders.  Mr.  Birrell  said  that  the  amendment  would 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  Bill.  People  would  ask  what  they 
were  getting  for  their  million  a  year.  The  Bill  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing undenominational  teaching,  at  any  rate  in  rural  districts. 
It  was  not  only  by  using  the  catechisms  of  the  Church  that  ef- 
fective religious  instruction  could  be  given.  **Cowper-Temple '* 
religion  was  to  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  teacher.  Denomin- 
ational teaching  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Balfour 
commented  on  the  disagreement  among  supporters  of  Cowper- 
Temple  teaching  as  to  what  it  really  included,  and  asked  what 
justification  could  exist  for  preventing  willing  teachers  from 
teaching  dogmatic  religion  to  children  willing  to  be  taught. 
After  other  speeches,  including  one  from  the  Solicitor-General 
(Sir  W.  Eobson,  K.C.,  South  Shields)  which  roused  protests  from 
the  Opposition,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  318  to  191. 
Amendments  by  Mr.  Ashley  (Blackpool,  Lanes)  permitting  the 
teachers  to  be  present,  in  the  interests  of  discipline,  during 
rehgious  instruction,  and  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  (Oswestry),  leaving 
them  free  in  the  matter  of  giving  or  not  giving  rehgious  instruc- 
tion, were  rejected  by  875  to  105,  and  262  to  128  ;  and  an 
amendment  by  Lord  R.  Cecil,  preventing  teachers  from  giving 
undenominational  religious  instruction  (as  involving  tests  and 
possibly  dogma),  was  withdrawn  after  some  debate. 

On  the  second  subsection,  to  the  effect  that  teachers  should 
not  be  required  to  give  religious  instruction,  or,  as  a  condition 
of  appointment,  to  subscribe  to  any  religious  creed  or  attend 
any  Sunday  school  or  place  of  worship,  some  light  was  thrown 
on  the  meaning  attached  by  the  Government  to  **  no  tests  for 
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teachers  **  by  Mr.  Lough  {Islington,  W.),  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions 
asked  by  Sir  William  Anson,  he  said  that  the  teaching  of 
religion  would  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  history  and 
geography.  If  one  teacher  would  not  take  it  another  would. 
A  teacher  would  be  engaged  to  give  undenominational  teaching, 
and  if  he  afterwards  would  not,  he  would  be  ^ot  rid  of.  No 
ignominious  or  irrelevant  tests  would  be  administered.  Mr. 
Balfour  ironically  conmiended  this  explanation,  and  Mr.  Birrell 
explained  that  the  subsection  was  mtended  to  prevent  the 
teacher  from  having  to  act  as  a  kind  of  **  lay  curate."  An 
amendment  to  omit  the  subsection  was  defeated  by  416  to 
118,  and  the  clause  was  passed  by  364  to  183. 

The  proceedings  next  day  (July  4)  were  less  animated.  On 
Clause  8  (the  proposed  Commission  to  frame  schemes  for 
transfer  of  schools)  Mr.  Birrell  announced  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  K.C.I.E., 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ;  Sir 
Hugh  Owen,  a  high  authority  on  educational  matters,  and  Mr. 
Worsley  Taylor,  K.C.,  a  former  Unionist  M.P.  They  would 
have  to  decide  whether,  to  carry  out  the  trust  in  the  best  way, 
a  school  should  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority.  He  anti- 
cipated that  they  would  have  to  deal  only  with  those  trusts  of 
which  the  primary  object  was  educational — a  statement  empha- 
sised subsequently  by  the  Solicitor-General.  Mr.  Balfour  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  choice  made.  An  amendment, 
limiting  the  clause  expressly  to  such  trusts,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Ashley  {Blackpool,  Lanes,  N,),  but  defeated,  after  a  de- 
bate, by  306  to  167.  Another  moved  by  Mr.  Cave  (Kingston, 
Surrey),  giving  the  owners  of  a  schoolhouse,  as  well  as  the 
local  authority,  power  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners,  was 
rejected  by  247  to  109  ;  but  Mr.  Birrell  offered  a  new  clause 
following  Clause  2,  and  imposing  a  '"  bilateral  obligation.'* 
Under  it  local  authorities  would  have  been  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  compelled  to  take  over 
voluntary  schools  which  their  owners  desired  to  transfer :  but 
the  owners  might  also  have  been  compelled  by  the  Board  to 
surrender  their  schools  if  desired  by  the  local  authority.  This 
clause,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Opposition,  and  was 
negatived  on  Eeport,  July  18  (c/.  post,  p.  188). 

Clause  8  was  eventually  passed  on  Monday,  July  9,  after 
long  debates  on  various  amendments  designed  to  modify  the 
directions  to  the  Commissioners.  Most  of  these  were  technical 
in  character,  but  a  more  general  interest  attached  to  one  moved 
by  Sir  F.  Powell  {Wigan),  omitting  the  prohibition  of  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  declinin^r 
to  accept  it,  referred  as  a  precedent  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
Commission  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  to  the  Scottish 
Churches  Commission  recently  appointed.  The  Government, 
he  said,  wished  to  secure  a  just  and,  above  all,  a  speedy  settle-. 
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ment.     The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  167  and 
Clause  8  passed  by  311  to  146. 

The  agitation  against  the  Bill  meanwhile  was  actively  con- 
tinued in  the  country ;  but  an  unusual  number  of  questions  of 
foreign  policy  were  competing  with  it  for  public  attention.  It 
was  believed  that  negotiations  were  in  progress,  or  in  contem- 
plation, for  an  Anglo-Bussian  understanding ;  and  the  projected 
visit  of  a  British  squadron  to  Bussian  ports  announced  early 
in  June  was  regarded  as  a  step  towards  their  furtherance. 
But  it  was  objected  that  the  crews  would  have  to  fraternise 
with  men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  putting  down  the 
reform  movement  with  atrocious  severity,  and  some  of  whom 
had  possibly  been  on  the  fleet  which  fired  on  defenceless  British 
fishermen  in  the  North  Sea  in  October,  1904.  Again,  the  pend- 
ing increase  in  the  Turkish  Customs  Duties  (Foreign  History, 
Chapter  III.)  would  principally  affect  British  trade ;  and  fears 
were  expressed  that  the  British  Government  would  consent 
to  it,  without  obtaining  adequate  guarantees  for  reform,  either 
in  the  Turkish  Customs  and  mining  regulations,  or  in  the 
administration  of  Macedonia.  The  promise  of  reforms  in 
the  Congo  State  (Foreign  History,  Chapter  VII.)  was  received 
with  general  scepticism,  and  very  considerable  disquiet  was 
excited  among  advanced  Liberals  by  the  reports  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  murderers  of  British  officers  at  Denshawi  in 
Egypt  (ibid,),  by  the  progress  of  the  Natal  rebellion,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  The 
extremest  form  of  such  feeling  was  exhibited  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  to  a  native  African  in  Edinburgh,  published 
on  July  5,  referring  to  recent  events  in  **  the  Soudan  "  and  Natal, 
and  hoping  for  the  advent  of  the  day  when  the  black  race  would 
be  able  to  defend  itself  against  its  hypocritical  white  exploiters. 
But  it  was  widely  spread,  though  expressed  with  less  extra- 
vagance, among  the  advanced  supporters  of  the  Government. 

The  Chinese  Labour  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  July  6,  when  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  called  attention 
to  the  issue  of  16,000  additional  licences  for  importation  of 
coolie  labour  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and  asked  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  those  still  unused;  but  he  elicited  no  new  information. 
The  other  three  questions  had  previously  been  discussed.  On 
July  2  Lord  Newton  called  attention  to  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  Turkish  Customs  duties,  complaining  that  it  would  mainly 
fall  on  British  trade.  If  the  money  was  to  be  found  for  humani- 
tarian purposes,  the  Powers,  he  said,  should  guarantee  a  loan. 
The  product  of  the  duties  might  faciUtate  the  construction  of 
the  Bagdad  railway ;  and,  while  we  still  had  something  to 
bargain  with  (i.e.,  our  consent  to  their  increase),  we  should  en- 
deavour to  come  to  terms  not  only  with  Germany  but  with  the 
Porte.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  after  explaining  that  the  increase 
was  in  lieu  of  a  revision  of  commercial  treaties,  which  had  been 
iound  impracticable^  e:^plained  that  Ministers  were  adhering 
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to  the  policy  of  their  predecessors ;  and  that  the  Porte  would 
not  be  allowed  to  use  any  of  the  product  of  the  increase  until 
the  Macedonian  Budget  had  been  balanced,  this  being  in  fact 
the  aim  of  the  increase.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  ad- 
mitting that  some  sacrifice  was  desirable  for  the  sake  of  order  in 
Macedonia,  urged  that  stringent  conditions  were  desirable,  and 
intimated  that,  with  proper  guarantees,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Great  Britain  should  obstruct  the  Bagdad  railway. 

The  question  of  the  visit  of  the  Fleet  to  Kussia  was  raised 
by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  on  the  same  evening,  but  deprecated  on 
the  part  of  the  fishermen  by  Lord  Heneage  and  by  Lord  Nun- 
burnholme,  and  generally  defended  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  but  regret  at  the  visit  on  broad 
humanitarian  pounds  was  very  generally  manifested  among 
the  Ministerialists  in  the  Commons  and  the  country. 

The  decrees  promising  reforms  in  the  Congo  State  were 
brought  under  discussion  by  Lord  Eeay  next  day,  July  3.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  had  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  for  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried 
through.  Lord  Fitzmaurice*s  reply  was  a  severe  criticism  of 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Congo  Government.  Many  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Reform  Commission,  he  declared,  had 
not  been  carried  out,  and  there  was  no  security  that  the  rest 
would  be  properly  executed.  There  was  no  guarantee  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  and  Great  Britain  must  in- 
sist on  her  right  to  estabHsh  consular  courts.  Public  opinion 
in  Belgium  was  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Congo  State, 
and  we  must  support  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  substantially  agreed 
with  Lord  Fitzmaurice.  Great  Britain  had  a  treaty  right  of 
intervention,  and,  above  all,  a  moral  right.  He  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Belgian  and  the  Congo  Government, 
and  suggested  a  conference  of  the  signatory  Powers,  adding  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  Congo  State  transferred  to  Belgium. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Ripon  laid  stress  on 
the  unanimity  shown,  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  good 
effect  of  the  debate. 

The  Congo  administration  was  denounced  in  much  stronger 
terms  two  days  later  in  the  Commons  (July  5)  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  (Gravesend)  during  the  discussion  of  the  Foreign  Office 
Vote.  He  regarded  the  manifesto  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
as  a  challenge  to  Europe ;  believed  that  the  reform  decrees  would 
prove  to  be  a  sham  and  a  fraud  on  Europe,  and  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  British  Consuls  in  the  Congo  territory  and  British 
intervention.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Congo  Adminis- 
tration were  defended  in  a  len<2:thy  and  carefully  prepared  speech 
by  Mr.  McKean  {MoiuKjhan,  S.),  but  he  stood  alone  in  his  view, 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean),  who  followed,  replied 
that  Catholic  opinion  in  Belgium  was  on  our  side,  and  fully 
endorsed  and  emphasised  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  contentions.  He 
advocated  the  resumption  of  our  Consular  jurisdiction  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  Congo  Navigation  Commission  jointly  with 
other  Powers.  Subsequently  Mr.  Bennett  {Woodstock,  Oxford- 
shire) made  a  further  appeal  for  intervention  in  the  matter. 

Before  touching  on  the  Congo  State,  however,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  dealt  with  the  Denshawi  executions  (p.  173). 
Many  Liberals  had  thought  that  the  crime  had  been  committed 
under  provocation  and  hardly  amounted  to  murder  ;  questions 
implying  a  desire  for  the  commutation  of  the  sentences  had 
been  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  June  28  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Byles  (Salford,  K),  and  the  telegram  describ- 
ing the  executions,  published  June  29,  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  had  been  carried  out  hastily  and  with  cruelty.  One  man, 
it  was  stated,  was  first  hanged  and  left  hanging  while  two  were 
flogged  :  then  another  was  hanged  and  two  flogged,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  sentences  of  flogging  were  carried  out  The 
execution  was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  natives,  the  women  wail- 
ing dismally.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  given  further  explanations 
respecting  the  trial  both  two  days  previously  and  earlier  in  the 
sitting  and  had  telegraphed  for  fuller  particulars  of  the  execu- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Dilke,  after  remarking  that  in  the  coming 
visit  of  the  Fleet  to  Kussian  ports  there  should  be  nothing  of 
demonstration  or  fraternisation,  so  thiat  we  should  not  seem  to 
be  taking  sides,  remarked  that  the  impression  formed  abroad  of 
our  conduct  would  be  based  on  the  first  telegram,  not  on  its 
possible  rectification,  and  that  if  we  proposed  to  strike  terror, 
as  seemed  to  be  the  object  by  the  reports  set  about  of  executions 
and  horrible  floggings,  we  might  as  well  withdraw  from  Eg}rpt. 
He  hoped  the  Foreign  Secretary  would  make  it  clear  that  we 
repudiated  the  gloating  over  horrors  indicated  by  the  first 
telegram. 

Sir  E.  Grey,  intervening  at  this  point,  appealed  to  the  Com- 
mittee very  earnestly  not  to  embark  on  a  discussion  of  the  trial 
and  execution.  It  was  not  the  case  that  any  one  of  the  con- 
demned men  witnessed  the  punishment  of  the  others ;  the 
sentences  were  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  the 
executions  taking  place  in  one  hour,  not  three.  No  one  not  on 
duty  was  compelled  to  attend,  and  a  cordon  of  police  was  formed 
to  keep  the  people  at  a  considerable  distance.  Until  a  full  report 
had  been  received  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  oflicials  to  discuss 
the  matter.  But  that  was  not  the  only  reason  for  refraining 
from  debate.  This  year  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  had  been  on 
the  increase,  and  it  had  been  also  spreading  along  North  Africa. 
After  the  attack  upon  our  officers  and  before  the  trial  one  or 
two  disagreeable  and  significant  attacks  had  been  made  by 
Egyptians  upon  Europeans.  We  might  be  on  the  eve  of  taking 
further  measures  for  the  protection  of  Europeans,  and  if  the 
House  were  to  seem  to  question  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  the  highest  English  and  Egyptian  judges  it  must 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  lot  of 
the  common  people  in  Egypt  had  improved  immensely  under 
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to  the  policy  of  their  predecessors ;  and  that  the  Porte  would 
not  be  allowed  to  use  any  of  the  product  of  the  increase  until 
the  Macedonian  Budget  had  been  balanced,  this  being  in  fact 
the  aim  of  the  increase.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  ad- 
mitting that  some  sacrifice  was  desirable  for  the  sake  of  order  in 
Macedonia,  urged  that  stringent  conditions  were  desirable,  and 
intimated  that,  with  proper  guarantees,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Great  Britain  should  obstruct  the  Bagdad  railway. 

The  question  of  the  visit  of  the  Fleet  to  Russia  was  raised 
by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  on  the  same  evening,  but  deprecated  on 
the  part  of  the  fishermen  by  Lord  Heneage  and  by  Lord  Nun- 
burnholme,  and  generally  defended  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  but  regret  at  the  visit  on  broad 
humanitarian  pounds  was  very  generally  manifested  among 
the  Ministerialists  in  the  Commons  and  the  country. 

The  decrees  promising  reforms  in  the  Congo  State  were 
brought  under  discussion  by  Lord  Reay  next  day,  July  3.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  had  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  for  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried 
through.  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  reply  was  a  severe  criticism  of 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Congo  Government.  Many  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Reform  Commission,  he  declared,  had 
not  been  carried  out,  and  there  was  no  security  that  the  rest 
would  be  properly  executed.  There  was  no  guarantee  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  and  Great  Britain  must  in- 
sist on  her  right  to  establish  consular  courts.  Public  opinion 
in  Belgium  was  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Congo  State, 
and  we  must  support  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  substantially  agreed 
with  Lord  Fitzmaurice.  Great  Britain  had  a  treaty  right  of 
intervention,  and,  above  all,  a  moral  right.  He  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Belgian  and  the  Congo  Government, 
and  suggested  a  conference  of  the  signatory  Powers,  adding  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  Congo  State  transferred  to  Belgium. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Ripon  laid  stress  on 
the  unanimity  shown,  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  good 
effect  of  the  debate. 

The  Congo  administration  was  denounced  in  much  stronger 
terms  two  days  later  in  the  Commons  (July  5)  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  (Gravesend)  during  the  discussion  of  the  Foreign  Office 
Vote.  He  regarded  the  manifesto  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
as  a  challenge  to  Europe ;  believed  that  the  reform  decrees  would 
prove  to  be  a  sham  and  a  fraud  on  Europe,  and  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  British  Consuls  in  the  Congo  territory  and  British 
intervention.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Congo  Adminis- 
tration were  defended  in  a  lengthy  and  carefully  prepared  speech 
by  Mr.  McKean  (Moiiaghaiiy  S.),  but  he  stood  alone  in  his  view, 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean),  who  followed,  replied 
that  Catholic  opinion  in  Belgium  was  on  our  side,  and  fully 
endorsed  and  emphasised  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  contentions.  He 
advocated  the  resumption  of  our  Consular  jurisdiction  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  Congo  Navigation  Commission  jointly  with 
other  Powers.  Subsequently  Mr.  Bennett  (Woodstock^  Oxford- 
shire) made  a  further  appeal  for  intervention  in  the  matter. 

Before  touching  on  the  Congo  State,  however,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  dealt  with  the  Denshawi  executions  (p.  173). 
Many  Liberals  had  thought  that  the  crime  had  been  committed 
under  provocation  and  hardly  amounted  to  murder  ;  questions 
implying  a  desire  for  the  commutation  of  the  sentences  had 
been  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  June  28  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Byles  {Salford,  N,\  and  the  telegram  describ- 
ing the  executions,  published  June  29,  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  had  been  carried  out  hastily  and  with  cruelty.  One  man, 
it  was  stated,  was  first  hanged  and  left  hanging  while  two  were 
flogged  :  then  another  was  hanged  and  two  flogged,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  sentences  of  flogging  were  carried  out  The 
execution  was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  natives,  the  women  wail- 
ing dismally.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  given  further  explanations 
respecting  the  trial  both  two  days  previously  and  earlier  in  the 
sitting  and  had  telegraphed  for  fuller  particulars  of  the  execu- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Dilke,  after  remarking  that  in  the  coming 
visit  of  the  Fleet  to  Eussian  ports  there  should  be  nothing  of 
demonstration  or  fraternisation,  so  that  we  should  not  seem  to 
be  taking  sides,  remarked  that  the  impression  formed  abroad  of 
our  conduct  would  be  based  on  the  first  telegram,  not  on  its 
possible  rectification,  and  that  if  we  proposed  to  strike  terror, 
as  seemed  to  be  the  object  by  the  reports  set  about  of  executions 
and  horrible  floggings,  we  might  as  well  withdraw  from  Eg}rpt. 
He  hoped  the  Foreign  Secretary  would  make  it  clear  that  we 
repudiated  the  gloating  over  horrors  indicated  by  the  first 
telegram. 

Sir  E.  Grey,  intervening  at  this  point,  appealed  to  the  Com- 
mittee very  earnestly  not  to  embark  on  a  discussion  of  the  trial 
and  execution.  It  was  not  the  case  that  any  one  of  the  con- 
demned men  witnessed  the  punishment  of  the  others ;  the 
sentences  were  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  the 
executions  taking  place  in  one  hour,  not  three.  No  one  not  on 
duty  was  compelled  to  attend,  and  a  cordon  of  police  was  formed 
to  keep  the  people  at  a  considerable  distance.  Until  a  full  report 
had  been  received  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  oflicials  to  discuss 
the  matter.  But  that  was  not  the  only  reason  for  refraining 
from  debate.  This  year  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  had  been  on 
the  increase,  and  it  had  been  also  spreading  along  North  Africa. 
After  the  attack  upon  our  officers  and  before  the  trial  one  or 
two  disagreeable  and  significant  attacks  had  been  made  by 
Egyptians  upon  Europeans.  We  might  be  on  the  eve  of  taking 
further  measures  for  the  protection  of  Europeans,  and  if  the 
House  were  to  seem  to  question  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  the  highest  English  and  Egyptian  judges  it  must 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  lot  of 
the  common  people  in  Egypt  had  improved  immensely  under 
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Lord  Cromer,  and  the  House  would  not  allow  our  work  there  to 
be  undone  by  a  rush  of  fanatical  passion  among  the  inhabitants. 
But  if  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government  were  weakened 
we  might  find  ourselves  at  any  moment  compelled  to  take  other 
measures,  unconstitutional  measures  which  we  should  be  bound 
to  take  in  an  emergency,  but  which  the  House  would  regret. 

Earl  Percy  {South  Kensington),  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  late  Government,  expressed  the  Unionists'  satis- 
faction at  this  statement,  and  at  the  continuity  of  foreign 
policy  maintained  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  Japan  and 
France.  In  some  remarks  on  the  anti-Jewish  outrages  in 
Bussia,  he  deprecated  any  taking  of  sides  or  imputing ,  indif- 
ference to  the  Russian  Government  or  public.  Referring  to  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Turkish  Customs  duties, 
he  deprecated  the  suggestion  of  a  joint  loan,  and  hoped  that,  in 
her  own  interest,  Turkey  would  submit.  On  the  Congo  ques- 
tion he  fully  concurred  in  the  views  previously  expressed.  If 
any  criticism  could  be  made  on  the  attitude  of  the  late  or  the 
present  Government,  it  was  that  they  had  been  over-patient. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  {Merthyr  Tydfil)  and  Mr.  S.  Samuel  (White- 
cJiapel)  deprecated  the  visit  of  the  Fleet  to  Russia,  the  latter 
laying  special  stress  on  the  anti-Jewish  outrages,  and  Mr. 
Dillon  {Mayoy  E,\  disregarding  Sir  Edward  Grey's  appeal,  went 
at  length  into  the  Denshawi  incident.  He  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tions and  punishments  as  leaving  an  indeliole  stain  on  the 
British  occupation,  and  as  designed  to  strike  terror  rather  than 
to  do  justice. 

Sir  E.  Grey,  rising  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  attendance  was 
large,  except  on  the  Unionist  benches,  was  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Dillon  had  not  responded  to  his  appeal.  He  was  prepared  to 
defend  what  had  been  done  in  the  Denshawi  case,  and  he  took 
responsibility  for  it.  Passing  from  Egyptian  to  other  matters, 
he  referred  to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement  and  to  our  good  understanding  with  France,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  we  had  no  hostile  designs,  diplomatic  or 
other,  against  any  country  ;  we  did  not  even  bear  ill-will  to  any 
other  Power.  Dealing  with  the  Congo,  the  main  subject  of 
the  evening,  he  commented  with  disapproval  on  the  secrecy 
that  had  been  observed,  and  spoke  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
as  having  acted  less  as  a  sovereign  than  as  a  private  owner.  No 
reflection  was  cast  upon  Belgium  or  upon  Belgian  officers.  The 
promised  reforms  might  do  much  good  if  carried  out  in  a  proper 
spirit.  But  they  could  not  suffice,  because  the  whole  system 
was  wrong.  If  all  or  any  of  the  Powers  concerned  would  join 
with  us  in  pressing  for  a  change  we  should  readily  share  the 
responsibility  with  them.  In  the  meantime  we  should  have  to 
consider  how  far  it  was  consistent  with  our  rights  that  there 
should  be  reservations  of  huge  areas  in  the  Congo  State.  If 
this  should  lead  to  dispute  there  was  the  Hague  Tribunal  to 
appeal  to.    Then  there  were  our  rights  of  consular  jurisdiction. 
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and  the  time  must  soon  come  when  we  should  consider  whether 
those  rights  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  In  view  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  Belgium  and  the  fact  that  the  subject  must  be  debated 
in  that  country  again,  he  wished  to  wait  until  the  autumn 
before  committing  himself  to  action.  In  regard  to  Macedonia, 
for  the  moment  the  important  thing  was  to  secure  that  the 
Porte  should  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  finances.  If  the  money 
was  not  forthcoming  from  the  Porte  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  large  military  expenditure  now  charged  on 
the  Macedonian  Budget  should  continue.  As  to  our  relations 
with  Russia,  in  that  country  there  were  three  authorities — the 
Tsar,  the  Central  Government  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  with  the  Duma.  Of  these  not  one  was 
responsible  for  the  massacres  of  Jews.  Anything  like  inter- 
ference from  outside  would  not  strengthen  the  reform  party. 
The  Fleet  would  go  to  Russia,  not  with  any  idea  of  **  taking 
sides,"  but  to  promote  good  relations  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  people 

The  discussion  then  terminated  ;  but  it  was  announced  on 
July  16  that  the  visit  of  the  Fleet  to  Kronstadt  had  been  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  thus  the 
difficulty  was  fortunately  ended. 

The  naval  manoeuvres,  which  had  begun  on  June  12,  had 
led  to  important  and,  on  the  whole,  reassuring  conclusions.  For 
the  first  time  since  1890,  and  (of  course)  under  widely  different 
conditions,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  probable  effect 
of  a  naval  war  on  British  maritime  trade.  The  manoeuvres 
were  divided  into  two  periods  of  a  week  each,  with  a  w^eek  of 
exercises  intervening.  In  the  first  period,  war  between  a  strong 
Power  (Red)  and  a  weaker  but  still  formidable  naval  Power 
(Blue)  was  supposed  imminent ;  mobilisation  was  carried  out 
very  successfully,  and,  on  the  night  of  June  14-15,  a  raid  was 
made  by  a  torpedo  flotilla  on  Portsmouth,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately decided  that  its  success  in  real  warfare  would  have 
been  impossible.  In  the  second  period,  by  arrangement  with 
shipowners,  certain  merchant  vessels  outward  bound  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  homeward  bound 
from  the  Mediterranean  were  formed  into  **  convoys  '*  (not, 
however,  accompanied  by  warships)  and  required  to  call  at 
certain  ports  for  directions  as  to  their  route.  The  limited 
number  available  was  supplemented  by  warships  acting  as 
merchantmen,  and  within  certain  limits  other  British  ships  were 
also  liable  to  capture.  The  *'  Red  '*  territory  was  England,  the 
**  Blue  "  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands,  certain 
'*  defended  ports  "  being  specified  in  each.  In  this  period  an 
important  action  was  fought  on  June  29  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
and  valuable  experience  gained  in  many  ways, — notably  as  to 
the  effect  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  increasing  the  power  of  the 
stronger  fleet.  The  principal  moral  appeared  to  be  that  except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  naval  war,  or  from  some 
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blunder  of  the  Home  Government  set  up  by  panic,  British  ships 
would  not  suffer  much  from  foreign  commerce  destroyers  so 
long  as  the  British  Fleet  held  command  of  the  sea. 

The  Yarmouth  and  Bodmin  election  trials  (pp.  116,  167)  had 
their  sequel  on  July  6.  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  (Donegal,  S.)  moved 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  Yarmouth 
election  petition  and  the  complaints  of  the  partisan  and  poli- 
tical conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  during  that  trial.  The 
learned  Judge's  mind,  Mr.  MacNeill  argued,  had  been  so  biassed 
by  political  prejudice  as  to  disable  him  from  giving  a  fair  and 
impartial  judgment.  Sir  George  Kekewich  (Exeter)  seconded 
the  motion,  which  led  to  an  animated,  but  dignified,  debate 
Mr.  Buckmaster  {Cambridge),  in  a  maiden  speech,  examined  Mr. 
MacNeilFs  points,  and  held  that  the  Judge  had  been  guilty  only 
of  folly. 

Mr.  A.  Dewar  (Edinburgh,  S.)  said  that  an  inquirj^  was  being 
asked  for  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  Bench.  If  the 
Judge  could  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  it  would  justify  the 
motion.  The  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton,  Leeds, 
S,)  declared  that  the  real  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  Judge's 
conduct  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  extreme  penalty  of  removal 
from  the  Bench.  He  questioned  whether  the  charge  of  partial- 
ity had  been  established,  and  did  not  think  the  Judge's  utter- 
ances had  affected  the  ultimate  decision.  Mr.  Balfour  expressed 
his  general  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  was  an  honest,  straightforward  and  amiable  gentle- 
man, but  also  an  outspoken,  intemperate  partisan,  who  ought 
to  have  avoided  being  called  upon  to  try  election  petitions. 
Censure  had  now  been  passed  on  his  language  and  action,  and 
he  thought  this  was  enough. 

After  other  speeches,  Mr.  MacNeill,  in  deference  to  the 
general  opinion,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  seventieth  birthday,  and  the  completion 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  Parliamentary  service,  were  cele- 
brated in  Birmingham  on  Saturday,  July  7,  and  Monday,  July 
9,  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  since  the  Bright  celebra- 
tion of  1883.  The  first  day's  celebration  was  non-political, 
and  devoted  mainly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  services  to 
Birmingham,  and  to  the  stimulus  given  by  them  to  civic 
patriotism.  This  was  the  note  of  some  of  the  published  con- 
gratulations, and  of  the  excellent  speech  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  Gore,  at  the  luncheon,  given  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  with  which  the  first  day's  proceed- 
ings began.  Responding  to  the  toast  of  **  Our  Guests,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  was  profoundly  affected,  referred  to  his 
own  connection  with  the  municipal  life  of  Birmingham,  and 
to  the  devotion  to  it  exhibited  by  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated.     He  thought  that  such  a  *' silent,  almost  un- 
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honoured,  but  unceasing  display  of  local  patriotism "  had 
perhaps  done  more  for  the  country  than  sensational  reforms 
carried  out  by  the  House  of'  Commons.  No  one,  he  added, 
could  have  had  more  generous  masters  than  the  democracy 
had  shown  themselves  towards  himself.  The  luncheon  was 
followed  by  a  procession  of  eighty  motor  cars,  escorting  those 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  family  were  conveyed  a 
seventeen  miles*  tour  round  the  six  city  parks,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  some  50,000  people.  The  day  was  closed  by  firework 
displays.  Monday's  celebration  was  intended  to  commemorate 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  services  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  but 
it  naturally  took  a  political  form.  Before  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  10,000  people  at  Bingley  Hall,  he  delivered  a  vigorous 
and  interesting  address,  reviewing  in  broad  outline  his  later 
political  life.  If  he  had  changed,  he  said,  Birmingham  had 
changed  with  him  ;  but  change  was  really  a  sign  of  life.  The 
whole  situation  had  been  altered  by  Home  Rule.  Since  then 
Birmingham  had  had  two  great  objects,  to  advocate  social  reform 
and  to  uphold  Imperial  interests.  **  Unauthorised  programmes  " 
had  issued  from  Birmingham  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
had  been  largely  carried  by  Conservative  and  Unionist  Govern- 
ments ;  the  bitterest  opponents  had  been  the  old  Whigs,  who 
opposed  fiscal  as  they  had  opposed  social  reform.  Free  Trade 
doctrines  had  gone,  like  other  doctrines  of  non-interference ;  you 
could  not  defend  labour  against  unfair  competition  without 
keeping  out  goods,  the  product  of  that  competition.  On  Colonial 
policy,  also,  they  were  in  conflict  with  Cobdenism.  Birming- 
ham had  never  sympathised  with  the  Little  Englander.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  attitude  of  some  professed  Labour 
members  towards  the  Colonies,  and  declared  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  British  working  classes,  and  he  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  fruition  of  their  hopes  was  certain.  Others 
would  see  it,  if  not  they. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  escorted  home  by 
a  torchlight  procession  of  4,100  torchbearers.  The  scene  was 
very  impressive,  and  the  welcome  given  to  him  overwhelming. 
Outside  Birmingham  celebrations  were  also  held  on  the  Satur- 
day in  various  places,  but  their  object  was  distinctly  political. 
Liberals  generally,  however,  joined  in  congratulating  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  recognising  his  great  services  to  his  country,  at  any 
rate  in  his  earlier  career.  As  to  the  bearing  of  the  celebration 
on  fiscal  reform,  some  amusement  was  caused  in  Free  Trade 
circles  by  the  revelation  shortly  afterwards  that  the  torches 
used  were  really  **  made  in  Germany  "  (though  the  stamp  ne- 
cessitated by  the  Metchandise  Marks  Act  was  alleged  to  have 
been  removed),  and  that  they  were  much  cheaper  than  the 
EngHsh  article. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  may  be  added,  reiterated  his  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  cause  before  the  Tariff  Eeform 
League  on  July  11,  when  that  body  presented  him  with  a  silver 
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blunder  of  the  Home  Government  set  up  by  panic,  British  ships 
would  not  suffer  much  from  foreign  commerce  destroyers  so 
long  as  the  British  Fleet  held  command  of  the  sea. 

The  Yarmouth  and  Bodmin  election  trials  (pp.  116,  167)  had 
their  sequel  on  July  6.  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  (Donegal,  S.)  moved 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  Yarmouth 
election  petition  and  the  complaints  of  the  partisan  and  poli- 
tical conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  during  that  trial.  The 
learned  Judge's  mind,  Mr.  MacNeill  argued,  had  been  so  biassed 
by  political  prejudice  as  to  disable  him  from  giving  a  fair  and 
impartial  judgment.  Sir  George  Kekewich  (Exeter)  seconded 
the  motion,  which  led  to  an  animated,  but  dignified,  debata 
Mr.  Buckmaster  (Cambridge),  in  a  maiden  speech,  examined  Mr. 
MacNeiirs  points,  and  held  that  the  Judge  had  been  guilty  only 
of  folly. 

Mr.  A.  Dewar  (Edinburgh,  S.)  said  that  an  inquiry  was  being 
asked  for  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  Bench.  If  the 
Judge  could  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  it  would  justify  the 
motion.  The  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton,  Leeds, 
S,)  declared  that  the  real  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  Judge's 
conduct  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  extreme  penalty  of  removal 
from  the  Bench.  He  questioned  whether  the  charge  of  partial- 
ity had  been  established,  and  did  not  think  the  Judge's  utter- 
ances had  affected  the  ultimate  decision.  Mr.  Balfour  expressed 
his  general  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  was  an  honest,  straightforward  and  amiable  gentle- 
man, but  also  an  outspoken,  intemperate  partisan,  who  ought 
to  have  avoided  being  called  upon  to  try  election  petitions. 
Censure  had  now  been  passed  on  his  language  and  action,  and 
he  thought  this  was  enough. 

After  other  speeches,  Mr.  MacNeill,  in  deference  to  the 
general  opinion,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  seventieth  birthday,  and  the  completion 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  Parliamentary  service,  were  cele- 
brated in  Birmingham  on  Saturday,  July  7,  and  Monday,  July 
9,  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  since  the  Bright  celebra- 
tion of  1883.  The  first  day's  celebration  was  non-political, 
and  devoted  mainly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  services  to 
Birmingham,  and  to  the  stimulus  given  by  them  to  civic 
patriotism.  This  was  the  note  of  some  of  the  published  con- 
gratulations, and  of  the  excellent  speech  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  Gore,  at  the  luncheon,  given  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  with  which  the  first  day's  proceed- 
ings began.  Eesponding  to  the  toast  of  **  Our  Guests,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  was  profoundly  affected,  referred  to  his 
own  connection  with  the  municipal  life  of  Birmingham,  and 
to  the  devotion  to  it  exhibited  by  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated.     He  thought  that  such  a  **  silent,  almost  un- 
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honoured,  but  unceasing  display  of  local  patriotism "  had 
perhaps  done  more  for  the  country  than  sensational  reforms 
carried  out  by  the  House  of'  Commons.  No  one,  he  added, 
could  have  had  more  generous  masters  than  the  democracy 
had  shown  themselves  towards  himself.  The  luncheon  was 
followed  by  a  procession  of  eighty  motor  cars,  escorting  those 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  family  were  conveyed  a 
seventeen  miles'  tour  round  the  six  city  parks,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  some  50,000  people.  The  day  was  closed  by  firework 
displays.  Monday's  celebration  was  intended  to  commemorate 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  services  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  but 
it  naturally  took  a  political  form.  Before  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  10,000  people  at  Bingley  Hall,  he  delivered  a  vigorous 
and  interesting  address,  reviewing  in  broad  outline  his  later 
political  life.  If  he  had  changed,  he  said,  Birmingham  had 
changed  with  him  ;  but  change  was  really  a  sign  of  life.  The 
whole  situation  had  been  altered  by  Home  Exile.  Since  then 
Birmingham  had  had  two  great  objects,  to  advocate  social  reform 
and  to  uphold  Imperial  interests.  **  Unauthorised  programmes  " 
had  issued  from  Birmingham  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
had  been  largely  carried  by  Conservative  and  Unionist  Govern- 
ments ;  the  bitterest  opponents  had  been  the  old  Whigs,  who 
opposed  fiscal  as  they  had  opposed  social  reform.  Free  Trade 
doctrines  had  gone,  like  other  doctrines  of  non-interference ;  you 
could  not  defend  labour  against  unfair  competition  without 
keeping  out  goods,  the  product  of  that  competition.  On  Colonial 
policy,  also,  they  were  in  conflict  with  Cobdenism.  Birming- 
ham had  never  sympathised  with  the  Little  Englander.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  attitude  of  some  professed  Labour 
members  towards  the  Colonies,  and  declared  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  British  working  classes,  and  he  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  fruition  of  their  hopes  was  certain.  Others 
would  see  it,  if  not  they. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  escorted  home  by 
a  torchlight  procession  of  4,100  torchbearers.  The  scene  was 
very  impressive,  and  the  welcome  given  to  him  overwhelming. 
Outside  Birmingham  celebrations  were  also  held  on  the  Satur- 
day in  various  places,  but  their  object  was  distinctly  political. 
Liberals  generally,  however,  joined  in  congratulating  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  recognising  his  great  services  to  his  country,  at  any 
rate  in  his  earlier  career.  As  to  the  bearing  of  the  celebration 
on  fiscal  reform,  some  amusement  was  caused  in  Free  Trade 
circles  by  the  revelation  shortly  afterwards  that  the  torches 
used  were  really  **  made  in  Germany  "  (though  the  stamp  ne- 
cessitated by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was  alleged  to  have 
been  removed),  and  that  they  were  much  cheaper  than  the 
English  article. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  may  be  added,  reiterated  his  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  cause  before  the  Tariff  Eeform 
League  on  July  11,  when  that  body  presented  him  with  a  silver 
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cigar  box  ;  and  such  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  passing  of 
a  Canadian  resolution  in  favour  of  mutual  preference  within  the 
Empire  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  July  12, 
the  division  showing  107  votes  for  and  35  against.  Australia 
appeared  somewhat  lukewarm  ;  India  was  divided.  On  July 
17,  however,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  gout, 
and  that  a  great  tariff  reform  meeting  which  he  was  to  address 
at  Canterbury  on  the  18th  must  be  postponed,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  leadership  of  the  fiscal  reformers  was  **  in 
commission." 

Meanwhile,  the  treatment  of  Army  problems  by  a  Ministry 
pledged  to  retrenchment  as  well  as  efficiency  was  a  subject  of 
keen  interest  and  much  speculation.  Rumours  were  afloat  that 
sweeping  reductions  were  in  contemplation,  and  it  was  officially 
denied  by  Mr.  Runciman,  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office,  on 
July  9,  that  there  was  any  intention  of  reducing  the  garri- 
son of  Egypt.  In  anticipation,  however,  of  Mr.  Haldane's 
statement,  announced  for  July  13,  Earl  Roberts  on  July  10 
took  occasion  to  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  views 
which  he  had  been  pressing  in  the  country  during  the  past 
year.  Before  a  large  audience,  he  called  attention  to  the  un- 
preparedness  of  the  nation  for  war  and  to  the  necessity  for 
action  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Elgin 
Commission  to  secure  powers  of  expansion  outside  the  limit 
of  the  Regular  forces  of  the  Crown.  A  year  ago  he  had 
demanded  a  Reserve  efficient  and  sufficient  in  all  respects ; 
he  now  declared  that  they  must  have  a  properly  consti- 
tuted and  organised  iand  trained  Army  able  to  take  the  field 
and  hold  its  own,  in  the  case  of  a  Continental  war,  as  the 
country  had  done  in  the  past.  We  never  had  had  a  war  waged 
on  the  sea  alone.  Our  predominance  at  sea  was  chiefly  the 
result  of  military  events  on  the  Continent,  and  we  had  never 
fought  without  allies.  After  emphasising  these  points  by  his- 
torical examples,  he  said  that  100  years  ago  when  the  popu- 
lation was  about  8,000,000,  there  were  600,000  men  under  arms, 
and  now  with  a  population  of  42,000,000  the  total  strength  of 
the  Army  was  little  greater.  The  organisation  of  our  military 
forces,  therefore,  required  the  most  careful  consideration  ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  with  few  exceptions  not  the  slightest 
attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  their  fitness.  The 
lessons  of  the  late  war  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  danger  of  unpreparedness  was  not  recognised.  Surely  the 
defence  of  their  Empire  ought  to  take  precedence  over  every 
other  question.  This  was  no  party  question.  He  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  Volunteers,  but  ^neither  they  nor  the 
Militia  were  adequate  ;  hence  he  advocated  compulsory  mili- 
tary training.  It  was  criminal  for  a  nation  to  enter  into  war 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  soldiers  to  justify  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  He,  therefore,  advocated  a  strong 
Reserve  in  readiness  for  a  national  emergency. 
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The  Earl  of  Dundonald  urged  the  importance  of  having  a 
sufficient  supply  of  officers,  and  condemned  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  driving  from  the  Army  many  good  leaders  of  men  who 
could  not  give  up  their  whole  time  to  military  duties.  Colonial 
aid,  too,  he  thought,  was  not  properly  encouraged. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  could  not  help  observing  with  satis- 
faction on  behalf  of  the  Army  Council  that  the  noble  lord 
had  withdrawn  his  statement  made  a  year  ago  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  were  as  unfitted  as  they  were  in  1899. 

Earl  Roberts  said  that  his  withdrawal  referred  only  to  the 
Regulars.  There  was  as  yet  no  power  of  expansion.  Consider- 
ing the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  in  office  he  had  not 
been  idle ;  he  was  to  make  an  important  statement  on  Thurs- 
day, and  it  would  appear  that  he  had  by  no  means  neglected 
the  territorial  Army ;  but  no  drastic  scheme  of  organisation 
could  be  brought  into  operation  for  several  years.  They  desired 
to  move  on  strict  non-party  lines,  and  their  action  would  be  free 
from  anything  like  partisanship.  He  condemned  utterly  the 
suggestion  of  compulsory  training,  for  taking  the  age  as  twenty, 
the  number  as  340,000,  and  the  time  as  three  or  four  months, 
it  would  cost  1,275,000Z.  per  annum.  Besides,  if  they  had  this 
compulsory  training  they  would  be  admitting  the  principle  of 
conscription.  A  conscript  army  of  380,000  would  cost  nearly 
26,000,000/.  a  year  net ;  the  Government  had  not  got  the 
money ;  and  our  industrial  and  largely  nomad  population 
would  never  submit  to  the  necessary  interference  with  private 
life.  The  object  of  the  Government  was  to  secure  for  the 
29,000,000/.  they  now  spent  a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency  in 
the  Regular  Army.  They  realised,  however,  the  needs  of  the 
Empire,  and  especially  the  need  of  a  territorial  Army. 

Viscount  Milner  censured  the  policy  of  brushing  aside  the 
whole  question  by  setting  up  the  bogey  of  conscription  and  putting 
forward  fantastic  calculations  as  to  its  cost.  No  proper  defini- 
tion of  conscription  had  yet  been  afforded  ;  but  if  it  meant  that 
it  was  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  citizenship  to  defend  the 
Empire,  and  that  it  was  a  corollary  of  that  duty  that  the  citizen 
should  be  trained,  then  he  was  in  favour  of  it.  If  they  had  a 
territorial  Army  not  bound  to  serve  abroad,  they  would  have  a 
great  reservoir  from  which  they  could,  by  Volunteers,  reinforce 
the  Army.  In  the  South  African  War  the  lack  was  not  of  men, 
but  of  trained  men.  They  should  have  a  large  body  of  men 
trained  to  arms — men  not  only  willing  but  competent  to  fight ; 
and  if  the  system  of  compulsory  service  was  held  to  be  unworthy 
of  a  free  people,  how  was  it  that  the  great  European  nations, 
and  one  great  Asiatic  Power,  which  had  adopted  it,  had  shown 
no  signs  of  departing  from  it  ?  There  was  excellent  evidence 
that  great  physical  and  other  advantages  had  resulted  from  it 
in  Germany. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  combated  Earl  Roberts's  history  and  Vis- 
count Milner's  arguments,  and  urged  that    the  supporters  of 
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cigar  box  ;  and  such  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  passing  of 
a  Canadian  resolution  in  favour  of  mutual  preference  within  the 
Empire  by  the  Associatsd  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  July  12, 
the  division  showing  107  votes  for  and  35  against.  Australia 
appeared  somewhat  lukewarm  ;  India  was  divided.  On  July 
17,  however,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  gout, 
and  that  a  great  tariff  reform  meeting  which  he  was  to  address 
at  Canterbury  on  the  18th  must  be  postponed,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  leadership  of  the  fiscal  reformers  was  **  in 
commission.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  treatment  of  Army  problems  by  a  Ministry 
pledged  to  retrenchment  as  well  as  efficiency  was  a  subject  of 
keen  interest  and  much  speculation.  Rumours  were  afloat  that 
sweeping  reductions  were  in  contemplation,  and  it  was  officially 
denied  by  Mr.  Runciman,  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office,  on 
July  9,  that  there  was  any  intention  of  reducing  the  garri- 
son of  Egypt.  In  anticipation,  however,  of  Mr.  Haldane's 
statement,  announced  for  July  13,  Earl  Roberts  on  July  10 
took  occasion  to  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  views 
which  he  had  been  pressing  in  the  country  during  the  past 
year.  Before  a  large  audience,  he  called  attention  to  the  un- 
preparedness  of  the  nation  for  war  and  to  the  necessity  for 
action  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Elgin 
Commission  to  secure  powers  of  expansion  outside  the  limit 
of  the  Regular  forces  of  the  Crown.  A  year  ago  he  had 
demanded  a  Reserve  efficient  and  sufficient  in  all  respects  ; 
he  now  declared  that  they  must  have  a  properly  consti- 
tuted and  organised  and  trained  Army  able  to  take  the  field 
and  hold  its  own,  in  the  case  of  a  Continental  war,  as  the 
country  had  done  in  the  past.  We  never  had  had  a  war  waged 
on  the  sea  alone.  Our  predominance  at  sea  was  chiefly  the 
result  of  military  events  on  the  Continent,  and  we  had  never 
fought  without  allies.  After  emphasising  these  points  by  his- 
torical examples,  he  said  that  100  years  ago  when  the  popu- 
lation was  about  8,000,000,  there  were  600,000  men  under  arms, 
and  now  with  a  population  of  42,000,000  the  total  strength  of 
the  Army  was  little  greater.  The  organisation  of  our  military 
forces,  therefore,  required  the  most  careful  consideration  ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  with  few  exceptions  not  the  slightest 
attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  their  fitness.  The 
lessons  of  the  late  war  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  danger  of  unpreparedness  was  not  recognised.  Surely  the 
defence  of  their  Empire  ought  to  take  precedence  over  every 
other  question.  This  was  no  party  question.  He  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  Volunteers,  but  ^neither  they  nor  the 
Militia  were  adequate  ;  hence  he  advocated  compulsory  mili- 
tary training.  It  was  criminal  for  a  nation  to  enter  into  war 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  soldiers  to  justify  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  He,  therefore,  advocated  a  strong 
Reserve  in  readiness  for  a  national  emergency. 
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The  Earl  of  Dundonald  urged  the  importance  of  having  a 
sufficient  supply  of  officers,  and  condemned  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  driving  from  the  Army  many  good  leaders  of  men  who 
could  not  give  up  their  whole  time  to  mihtary  duties.  Colonial 
aid,  too,  he  thought,  was  not  properly  encouraged. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  could  not  help  observing  with  satis- 
faction on  behalf  of  the  Army  Council  that  the  noble  lord 
had  withdrawn  his  statement  made  a  year  ago  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  were  as  unfitted  as  they  were  in  1899. 

Earl  Roberts  said  that  his  withdrawal  referred  only  to  the 
Regulars.  There  was  as  yet  no  power  of  expansion.  Consider- 
ing the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  in  office  he  had  not 
been  idle ;  he  was  to  make  an  important  statement  on  Thurs- 
day, and  it  would  appear  that  he  had  by  no  means  neglected 
the  territorial  Army ;  but  no  drastic  scheme  of  organisation 
could  be  brought  into  operation  for  several  years.  They  desired 
to  move  on  strict  non-party  lines,  and  their  action  would  be  free 
from  anything  like  partisanship.  He  condemned  utterly  the 
suggestion  of  compulsory  training,  for  taking  the  age  as  twenty, 
the  number  as  340,000,  and  the  time  as  three  or  four  months, 
it  would  cost  1,275,000Z.  per  annum.  Besides,  if  they  had  this 
compulsory  training  they  would  be  admitting  the  principle  of 
conscription.  A  conscript  army  of  380,000  would  cost  nearly 
26,000,000/.  a  year  net ;  the  Government  had  not  got  the 
money ;  and  our  industrial  and  largely  nomad  population 
would  never  submit  to  the  necessary  interference  with  private 
life.  The  object  of  the  Government  was  to  secure  for  the 
29,000,000/.  they  now  spent  a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency  in 
the  Regular  Army.  They  realised,  however,  the  needs  of  the 
Empire,  and  especially  the  need  of  a  territorial  Army. 

Viscount  Milner  censured  the  policy  of  brushing  aside  the 
whole  question  by  setting  up  the  bogey  of  conscription  and  putting 
forward  fantastic  calculations  as  to  its  cost.  No  proper  defini- 
tion of  conscription  had  yet  been  afforded  ;  but  if  it  meant  that 
it  was  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  citizenship  to  defend  the 
Empire,  and  that  it  was  a  corollary  of  that  duty  that  the  citizen 
should  be  trained,  then  he  was  in  favour  of  it.  If  they  had  a 
territorial  Army  not  bound  to  serve  abroad,  they  would  have  a 
great  reservoir  from  which  they  could,  by  Volunteers,  reinforce 
the  Army.  In  the  South  African  War  the  lack  was  not  of  men, 
but  of  trained  men.  They  should  have  a  large  body  of  men 
trained  to  arms — men  not  only  willing  but  competent  to  fight ; 
and  if  the  system  of  compulsory  service  was  held  to  be  unworthy 
of  a  free  people,  how  was  it  that  the  great  European  nations, 
and  one  great  Asiatic  Power,  which  had  adopted  it,  had  shown 
no  signs  of  departing  from  it  ?  There  was  excellent  evidence 
that  great  physical  and  other  advantages  had  resulted  from  it 
in  Germany. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  combated  Earl  Roberts's  history  and  Vis- 
count Milner's  arguments,  and  urged  that    the  supporters  of 
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expansion  ignored  both  the  Navy  and  our  financial  position. 
Forces  were  now  growing  up  on  the  Continent  which  would 
make  for  peace.  The  Militia,  if  properly  treated,  would  form  an 
efficient  territorial  Army. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  it  was  only  reasonable  that, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Haldane's  coming  statement,  Lord  Portsmouth 
should  decline  to  go  into  details  of  the  Government  plans.  As 
to  conscription.  Lord  Eoberts  had  not  once  used  the  word. 
They  could  not  rely  on  the  Navy  alone,  and  a  strong  Navy  did 
not  justify  them  in  neglecting  their  land  forces.  As  to  the  dearth 
of  officers,  that  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  deal ;  but  the  nation  was  puzzled,  not  in- 
different, by  the  large  number  of  Army  schemes  and  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  and  he  could  assure  the  Government  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  consider  Mr.  Haldane's  proposals  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon  indicated  his  dissent  from  Lord 
Roberts's  views,  but  was  unable  to  deal  with  his  speech  in  detail 
in  view  of  the  coming  statement  from  the  War  Secretary. 

Mr.  Haldane's  promised  statement  was  delivered  two  days 
later  (July  12)  before  a  House  crowded  in  every  part,  and  occu- 
pied two  hours  and  three-quarters.  He  began  with  a  declara- 
tion that  in  respect  of  cost  and  organisation  the  state  of  the 
national  forces  was  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  democracies 
of  the  world  all  desired  a  reduction  in  the  crushing  burden  of 
armaments,  and  in  this  movement  the  British  Government 
meant  to  give  a  lead.  The  view  of  the  Army  Council  and 
military  experts  was  that  every  penny  spent  on  the  Army 
should  be  spent  for  fighting  efficiency,  and  that  every  unit 
should  be  efficient  for  war  was  the  principle  underlying  the 
proposals  of  the  Government.  His  reorganisation  scheme,  while 
it  would  effect  economies,  would  increase  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  Army  by  50  per  cent.  On  March  8  he  had  stated  that 
the  Army  existed  primarily  for  war  oversea.  The  Fleet  could 
defend  our  coasts.  Therefore  what  we  needed  was  an  expedi- 
tionary force  just  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  reinforce  reso- 
lutely and  swiftly  the  outposts  of  the  Empire.  For  the  expansion 
of  our  military  strength  in  great  emergencies  they  might  rely 
on  the  people  organised  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  behind  the 
people  there  were  the  Colonies  to  render  aid.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve it  impossible  to  have  a  reserve  behind  the  Army  without 
compulsion.  Having  recapitulated  some  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  him  on  March  8,  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  much 
military  work  which  could  be  done  by  men  who  were  not  highly 
trained.  This  work  could  be  provided  for  more  economically 
on  a  Militia  basis.  Another  wav  to  economise  was  bv  having  a 
definite  organisation  for  war  in  peace  time.  The  first  of  his 
proposals  was  that  the  Army  should  be  reduced  by  20,000  Regu- 
lars. With  the  Army  reorganised,  the  Army  Council  held  that 
we  should  be  able  to  mobilise  in  war  a  force  contrasting  with 
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the  old  force  as  three  army  corps  contrasted  with  two.  This 
force  would  not  be  organised  in  army  corps  or  in  small  divi- 
sions, but  would  consist  of  six  big  divisions  of  infantry,  corre- 
sponding in  organisation  to  the  Army  in  India.  With  these  six 
divisions  would  be  four  cavalry  brigades  and  a  full  complement 
of  artillery.  We  should  have  an  expeditionary  force  of  160,000 
men ;  50,000  with  the  Colours,  70,000  Eeservists,  and  30,000 
men  trained  on  the  Militia  basis,  and  under  an  obligation  to 
come  out  on  mobilisation.  The  Defence  Committee  was  quite 
sure  that  we  could  safely  reduce  the  Army  by  eight  battalions 
serving  abroad  and  two  battalions  at  home.  Dealing  next  with 
the  artillery,  he  aflBrmed  that  the  late  Government  had  not  sup- 
plied the  men  necessary  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  field  artillery, 
so  that  they  could  not  have  mobilised  more  than  forty-two  field 
artillery  batteries  out  of  ninety-three.  Owing  to  the  reductions 
in  our  coast  defences,  however,  some  13,000  garrison  Militiamen 
and  Regulars  were  available  for  making  good  the  deficiency  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  they  could  serve  with  ammunition 
columns  and  form  a  Reserve  for  the  artillery.  It  was  proposed  to 
maintain  our  ninety-three  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  and  sixty- 
three  would  be  the  artillery  complement  of  our  field  force.  The 
old  15-pounder  field-guns  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Volun- 
teers. They  could  be  converted  into  quick-firing  guns.  With  the 
surplus  batteries  in  reserve,  the  Militia  would  be  trained.  As 
a  result  of  these  changes,  the  field  artillery  would  be  60  per 
cent,  more  eflBcient  and  a  saving  of  300,000Z.  a  year  would  be 
effected.  The  Horse  Artillery  was  not  to  be  touched.  Having 
given  further  details  as  to  the  composition  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  he  explained  that  the  reductions  would  be  effected  gradu- 
ally. Both  ofl&cers  and  men  would  be  provided  for  by  absorp- 
tion. Eight  battalions  of  the  Line  were  being  taken  off  and 
two  of  the  Guards.  The  3rd  Scots  Guards  would  be  dealt 
with  first,  and  then  the  3rd  Coldstream  Guards.  The  Line 
battalions  were  battalions  for  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  recruits.  They  were  the  3rd  and  4th  bat- 
talions of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  the  3rd  and  4th 
battalions  of  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment,  the  3rd  and 
4th  battalions  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
battalions  of  the  Manchester  Regiment.  In  future  the  terms 
of  enlistment  would  be — for  infantry  of  the  Line  seven  years 
and  five  years  ;  for  the  Guards,  three  and  nine  as  now ;  for  the 
cavalry,  seven  and  five  ;  for  the  Field  and  Horse  Artillery,  six  and 
six  ;  and  for  the  Garrison  Artillery,  eight  and  four.  The  result 
of  this  change  would  be  that,  whereas  now  we  had  fifty-two 
Line  battalions  in  India,  thirty-two  in  the  Colonies  and  seventy- 
two  at  home,  we  should  in  future  have  fifty-two  in  India,  twenty- 
five  in  the  Colonies,  and  seventy-one  at  home.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  reduce  the  Irish  Guards  to  one  battalion,  from  920 
to  820  rank  and  file.  He  hoped  earnestly  that  it  would  be 
found  possible  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  soldier  and 
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expansion  ignored  both  the  Navy  and  our  financial  position. 
Forces  were  now  growing  up  on  the  Continent  which  would 
make  for  peace.  The  Militia,  if  properly  treated,  would  form  an 
efl&cient  territorial  Army. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  it  was  only  reasonable  that, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Haldane's  coming  statement,  Lord  Portsmouth 
should  decline  to  go  into  details  of  the  Government  plans.  As 
to  conscription,  Lord  Roberts  had  not  once  used  the  word. 
They  could  not  rely  on  the  Navy  alone,  and  a  strong  Navy  did 
not  justify  them  in  neglecting  their  land  forces.  As  to  the  dearth 
of  officers,  that  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  deal ;  but  the  nation  was  puzzled,  not  in- 
different, by  the  large  number  of  Army  schemes  and  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  and  he  could  assure  the  Government  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  consider  Mr.  Haldane's  proposals  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon  indicated  his  dissent  from  Lord 
Roberts's  views,  but  was  unable  to  deal  with  his  speech  in  detail 
in  view  of  the  coming  statement  from  the  War  Secretary. 

Mr.  Haldane's  promised  statement  was  delivered  two  days 
later  (July  12)  before  a  House  crowded  in  every  part,  and  occu- 
pied two  hours  and  three-quarters.  He  began  with  a  declara- 
tion that  in  respect  of  cost  and  organisation  the  state  of  the 
national  forces  was  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  democracies 
of  the  world  all  desired  a  reduction  in  the  crushing  burden  of 
armaments,  and  in  this  movement  the  British  Government 
meant  to  give  a  lead.  The  view  of  the  Army  Council  and 
military  experts  was  that  every  penny  spent  on  the  Army 
should  be  spent  for  fighting  efficiency,  and  that  every  unit 
should  be  efficient  for  war  was  the  principle  underlying  the 
proposals  of  the  Government.  His  reorganisation  scheme,  while 
it  would  effect  economies,  would  increase  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  Army  by  50  per  cent.  On  March  8  he  had  stated  that 
the  Army  existed  primarily  for  war  oversea.  The  Fleet  could 
defend  our  coasts.  Therefore  what  we  needed  was  an  expedi- 
tionary force  just  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  reinforce  reso- 
lutely and  swiftly  the  outposts  of  the  Empire.  For  the  expansion 
of  our  military  strength  in  great  emergencies  they  might  rely 
on  the  people  organised  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  behind  the 
people  there  were  the  Colonies  to  render  aid.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve it  impossible  to  have  a  reserve  behind  the  Army  without 
compulsion.  Having  recapitulated  some  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  him  on  March  8,  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  much 
military  work  which  could  be  done  by  men  who  were  not  highly 
trained.  This  work  could  be  provided  for  more  economically 
on  a  Militia  basis.  Another  way  to  economise  was  by  having  a 
definite  organisation  for  war  in  peace  time.  The  first  of  his 
proposals  was  that  the  Army  should  be  reduced  by  20,000  Regu- 
lars. With  the  Army  reorganised,  the  Array  Council  held  that 
we  should  be  able  to  mobilise  in  war  a  force  contrasting  with 
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the  old  force  as  three  army  corps  contrasted  with  two.  This 
force  would  not  be  organised  in  army  corps  or  in  small  divi- 
sions, but  would  consist  of  six  big  divisions  of  infantry,  corre- 
sponding in  organisation  to  the  Army  in  India.  With  these  six 
divisions  would  be  four  cavalry  brigades  and  a  full  complement 
of  artillery.  We  should  have  an  expeditionary  force  of  160,000 
men ;  50,000  with  the  Colours,  70,000  Eeservists,  and  30,000 
men  trained  on  the  Militia  basis,  and  under  an  obligation  to 
come  out  on  mobilisation.  The  Defence  Committee  was  quite 
sure  that  we  could  safely  reduce  the  Army  by  eight  battalions 
serving  abroad  and  two  battalions  at  home.  Dealing  next  with 
the  artillery,  he  afl&rmed  that  the  late  Government  had  not  sup- 
plied the  men  necessary  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  field  artillery, 
so  that  they  could  not  have  mobilised  more  than  forty-two  field 
artillery  batteries  out  of  ninety-three.  Owing  to  the  reductions 
in  our  coast  defences,  however,  some  13,000  garrison  Militiamen 
and  Eegulars  were  available  for  making  good  the  deficiency  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  they  could  serve  with  ammunition 
columns  and  form  a  Reserve  for  the  artillery.  It  was  proposed  to 
maintain  our  ninety-three  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  and  sixty- 
three  would  be  the  artillery  complement  of  our  field  force.  The 
old  15-pounder  field-guns  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Volun- 
teers. They  could  be  converted  into  quick-firing  guns.  With  the 
surplus  batteries  in  reserve,  the  Militia  would  be  trained.  As 
a  result  of  these  changes,  the  field  artillery  would  be  50  per 
cent,  more  efficient  and  a  saving  of  300,000Z.  a  year  would  be 
effected.  The  Horse  Artillery  was  not  to  be  touched.  Having 
given  further  details  as  to  the  composition  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  he  explained  that  the  reductions  would  be  effected  gradu- 
ally. Both  officers  and  men  would  be  provided  for  by  absorp- 
tion. Eight  battalions  of  the  Line  were  being  taken  off  and 
two  of  the  Guards.  The  3rd  Scots  Guards  would  be  dealt 
with  first,  and  then  the  3rd  Coldstream  Guards.  The  Line 
battalions  were  battalions  for  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  recruits.  They  were  the  3rd  and  4th  bat- 
talions of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  the  3rd  and  4th 
battalions  of  the  Royal  Warvnckshire  Regiment,  the  3rd  and 
4th  battalions  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
battalions  of  the  Manchester  Regiment.  In  future  the  terms 
of  enlistment  would  be — for  infantry  of  the  Line  seven  years 
and  five  years  ;  for  the  Guards,  three  and  nine  as  now ;  for  the 
cavalry,  seven  and  five  ;  for  the  Field  and  Horse  Artillery,  six  and 
six  ;  and  for  the  Garrison  Artillery,  eight  and  four.  The  result 
of  this  change  would  be  that,  whereas  now  we  had  fifty-two 
Line  battalions  in  India,  thirty-two  in  the  Colonies  and  seventy- 
two  at  home,  we  should  in  future  have  fifty-two  in  India,  twenty- 
five  in  the  Colonies,  and  seventy-one  at  home.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  reduce  the  Irish  Guards  to  one  battalion,  from  920 
to  820  rank  and  file.  He  hoped  earnestly  that  it  would  be 
found  possible  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  soldier  and 
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to  fit  him  for  employment  after  he  had  left  the  Colours.  He 
described  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
Army,  and  turned  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  The  Militia  must 
have  new  functions  assigned  to  it,  and  must  engage  to  serve 
abroad  in  war  time.  It  was  to  be  territorialised  more  com- 
pletely, and  to  be  the  first  line  of  Reserve  behind  the  Regular 
Army.  The  Volunteers  would  have  to  defend  naval  fortresses, 
to  repel  possible  raids,  and  to  form  a  second  Reserve ;  and  he 
intended  that  the  duties  assigned  to  them  should  have  reference 
to  the  special  needs  of  different  localities.  For  the  Volunteers, 
he  observed,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  Home  Rule  in  order  to 
ensure  efficiency.  Associations  were  to  be  formed  in  counties 
which  would  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  Auxili- 
ary Forces.  This  subject  was  being  considered  by  Lord  Esher's 
Committee.  The  Yeomanry  would  furnish  a  detachment  of 
the  Field  Force.  For  the  expansion  of  our  forces,  compulsion 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  avail.  He  believed  in  stimulat- 
ing local  interest  in  the  subject  of  defence.  If  their  interest 
was  aroused  the  people  would  render  assistance  readily,  and  he 
was  confident  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  undergo  in  sufficient 
numbers  some  preliminary  training,  so  that,  should  the  emer- 
gency arise,  they  might  be  rapidly  brought  up  to  a  higher 
military  standard. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  a  number  of  members 
took  part.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  adversely  criticised  parts  of  the 
scheme,  especially  the  proposed  county  administration  of  the 
Militia,  and  said  that  no  substantial  reductions  were  possible 
while  the  linked  battalion  system  was  retained.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  and  Mr.  Balfour  demanded  time  for  discussion  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  scheme  and  further  information,  and  argued  that 
the  scheme  of  territorial  expansion  should  be  provided  before 
the  regular  forces  were  reduced.  Mr.  Haldane,  however,  main- 
tained that  his  scheme  would  ensure  expansion,  and  declined  to 
postpone  his  reforms ;  he  had  been  sent  to  the  War  Office  to 
act.  Attempts  were  afterwards  made  by  the  service  members 
and  the  Opposition  leaders  to  obtain  time  for  discussion,  not- 
ably on  the  announcement  of  the  arrangements  for  the  rest  of 
the  session  on  July  13,  but  without  avail.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  did  not  affect  the 
current  Estimates. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  on  July  19,  when  Mr.  Haldane 
had  explained  that  his  denial  in  his  speech  of  March  8  of  the 
rumour  of  an  impending  reduction  of  ten  battalions  referred,  as 
was  clear  from  the  context,  solely  to  home  battalions  and  not  to 
those  serving  in  the  Colonies  or  India.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  (Wal- 
ton  J  Liverpool)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  time  allowed  for  discus- 
sion of  the  proposals.  Of  the  six  hours  allowed,  he  said,  Mr. 
Haldane  himself  had  consumed  three.  The  Army,  according  to 
Lord  Roberts,  was  only  just  strong  enough  to  police  the  Em- 
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pire  ;  the  Government  plan  would  make  it  still  weaker,  and 
provided  no  security  for  expansion  in  war  time.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
(Bristol,  E.)  declared,  amid  Opposition  dissent,  that  nearly  all 
the  election  addresses  had  declared  for  Army  reduction  and 
economy ;  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  proposed  greater  reduc- 
tions when  at  the  War  Office,  and  that  after  these  reductions  we 
should  still  have  seven  battalions  more  than  in  1898.  The  re- 
duction of  the  Guards  was  unpopular  in  society,  but  with  society 
they  were  not  concerned.  Mr.  Balfour  declined  for  want  of 
time  to  discuss  the  reductions  ;  the  Government  were  flouting 
Parliament.  Mr.  Haldane,  after  remarking  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
neglect  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  discussion,  referred  to  the 
naval  reforms  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cawdor,  which  were 
effected  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
ridiculed  this  precedent,  since  Parliament  could  have  reversed 
the  reforms,  and,  after  further  and  somewhat  heated  discussion, 
the  motion  was  talked  out.  The  Prime  Minister  had  moved 
the  closure,  but  the  Speaker  had  declined  to  accept  it — a  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  the  Opposition  Press  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  declaring  that  Ministers  were  trying  to  stifle  debate.  The 
3rd  Battalion  of  Coldstream  Guards  was  in  fact  disbanded  on 
July  28,  after  a  speech  from  the  King. 

The  Education  Bill,  however,  continued  to  occupy  the 
largest  share  of  Parliamentary  time.  On  Clause  10,  dealing 
with  the  conduct  by  local  authorities  of  voluntary  schools 
during  the  period  of  transition,  considerable  concessions  were 
made  by  Mr.  Birrell,  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests  by  Mr.  Perks 
(Louth,  Lincolnshire)  and  other  Liberals  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Bill  on  Nonconformists  were  being  gradually 
whittled  away.  On  Clauses  11,  12  and  13  discussion  was 
precluded  by  the  closure.  Part  11. ,  referring  to  endowments, 
was  reserved  for  separate  treatment,  and  Clause  25,  per- 
mitting large  borough  and  urban  district  councils  to  become 
secondary  education  authorities,  was  dropped  without  debate. 
On  Clause  26,  permitting  County  Councils  to  delegate  to 
Borough,  Urban  or  District  Councils  powers  over  the  elementary 
schools  within  the  respective  areas  of  the  latter  and  at  their 
request,  there  was  a  long  discussion  on  July  11.  It  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  some  form  of  devolution  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  local  interest  in  education,  but  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  powers  to  be  delegated  and  the 
bodies  which  should  receive  them.  The  powers  relating  to  the 
engagement,  dismissal  and  salaries  of  teachers  were  reserved  by 
the  clause  to  the  County  Council.  Ultimately  Mr.  Birrell  pro- 
mised a  new  clause,  setting  up  a  regular  system  of  delegation, 
on  lines  which  he  indicated  in  his  speech  reviewing  the  de- 
bate. The  areas,  he  said,  were  admittedly  now  too  large,  which 
led  to  somewhat  too  bureaucratic  rule,  and  there  was  a  desire  to 
excite  local  interest  by  conferring  some  local  control.  He  ex- 
pressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  a  nominated 
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to  fit  him  for  employment  after  he  had  left  the  Colours.  He 
described  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
Army,  and  turned  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  The  Militia  must 
have  new  functions  assigned  to  it,  and  must  engage  to  serve 
abroad  in  war  time.  It  was  to  be  territorialised  more  com- 
pletely, and  to  be  the  first  line  of  Eeserve  behind  the  Eegular 
Army.  The  Volunteers  would  have  to  defend  naval  fortresses, 
to  repel  possible  raids,  and  to  form  a  second  Eeserve ;  and  he 
intended  that  the  duties  assigned  to  them  should  have  reference 
to  the  special  needs  of  different  localities.  For  the  Volunteers, 
he  observed,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  Home  Eule  in  order  to 
ensure  efficiency.  Associations  were  to  be  formed  in  counties 
which  would  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  Auxili- 
ary Forces.  This  subject  was  being  considered  by  Lord  Esher*s 
Committee.  The  Yeomanry  would  furnish  a  detachment  of 
the  Field  Force.  For  the  expansion  of  our  forces,  compulsion 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  avail.  He  believed  in  stimulat- 
ing local  interest  in  the  subject  of  defence.  If  their  interest 
was  aroused  the  people  would  render  assistance  readily,  and  he 
was  confident  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  undergo  in  sufficient 
numbers  some  preliminary  training,  so  that,  should  the  emer- 
gency arise,  they  might  be  rapidly  brought  up  to  a  higher 
military  standard. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  a  number  of  members 
took  part.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  adversely  criticised  parts  of  the 
scheme,  especially  the  proposed  county  administration  of  the 
Militia,  and  said  that  no  substantial  reductions  were  possible 
while  the  linked  battalion  system  was  retained.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  and  Mr.  Balfour  demanded  time  for  discussion  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  scheme  and  further  information,  and  argued  that 
the  scheme  of  territorial  expansion  should  be  provided  before 
the  regular  forces  were  reduced.  Mr.  Haldane,  however,  main- 
tained that  his  scheme  would  ensure  expansion,  and  declined  to 
postpone  his  reforms ;  he  had  been  sent  to  the  War  Office  to 
act.  Attempts  were  afterwards  made  by  the  service  members 
and  the  Opposition  leaders  to  obtain  time  for  discussion,  not- 
ably on  the  announcement  of  the  arrangements  for  the  rest  of 
the  session  on  July  13,  but  without  avail.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  did  not  affect  the 
current  Estimates. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  on  July  19,  when  Mr.  Haldane 
had  explained  that  his  denial  in  his  speech  of  March  8  of  the 
rumour  of  an  impending  reduction  of  ten  battalions  referred,  as 
was  clear  from  the  context,  solely  to  home  battalions  and  not  to 
those  serving  in  the  Colonies  or  India.  Mr.  F.  K.  Smith  {Wal- 
ton, Liverpool)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  time  allowed  for  discus- 
sion of  the  proposals.  Of  the  six  hours  allowed,  he  said,  Mr. 
Haldane  himself  had  consumed  three.  The  Army,  according  to 
Lord  Eoberts,  was  only  just  strong  enough  to  police  the  Em- 
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pire ;  the  Government  plan  would  make  it  still  weaker,  and 
provided  no  security  for  expansion  in  war  time.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
{Bristol,  E.)  declared,  amid  Opposition  dissent,  that  nearly  all 
the  election  addresses  had  declared  for  Army  reduction  and 
economy  ;  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  proposed  greater  reduc- 
tions when  at  the  War  OflBce,  and  that  after  these  reductions  we 
should  still  have  seven  battalions  more  than  in  1898.  The  re- 
duction of  the  Guards  was  unpopular  in  society,  but  with  society 
they  were  not  concerned.  Mr.  Balfour  declined  for  want  of 
time  to  discuss  the  reductions ;  the  Government  were  flouting 
Parliament.  Mr.  Haldane,  after  remarking  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
neglect  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  discussion,  referred  to  the 
naval  reforms  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cawdor,  which  were 
effected  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
ridiculed  this  precedent,  since  Parliament  could  have  reversed 
the  reforms,  and,  after  further  and  somewhat  heated  discussion, 
the  motion  was  talked  out.  The  Prime  Minister  had  moved 
the  closure,  but  the  Speaker  had  declined  to  accept  it — a  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  the  Opposition  Press  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  declaring  that  Ministers  were  trying  to  stifle  debate.  The 
3rd  Battalion  of  Coldstream  Guards  was  in  fact  disbanded  on 
July  28,  after  a  speech  from  the  King. 

The  Education  Bill,  however,  continued  to  occupy  the 
largest  share  of  Parliamentary  time.  On  Clause  10,  dealing 
with  the  conduct  by  local  authorities  of  voluntary  schools 
during  the  period  of  transition,  considerable  concessions  were 
made  by  Mr.  Birrell,  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests  by  Mr.  Perks 
(Loiith,  Lincolnshire)  and  other  Liberals  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Bill  on  Nonconformists  were  being  gradually 
whittled  away.  On  Clauses  11,  12  and  13  discussion  was 
precluded  by  the  closure.  Part  IL,  referring  to  endowments, 
was  reserved  for  separate  treatment,  and  Clause  25,  per- 
mitting large  borough  and  urban  district  councils  to  become 
secondary  education  authorities,  was  dropped  without  debate. 
On  Clause  26,  permitting  County  Councils  to  delegate  to 
Borough,  Urban  or  District  Councils  powers  over  the  elementary 
schools  within  the  respective  areas  of  the  latter  and  at  their 
request,  there  was  a  long  discussion  on  July  11.  It  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  some  form  of  devolution  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  local  interest  in  education,  but  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  powers  to  be  delegated  and  the 
bodies  which  should  receive  them.  The  powers  relating  to  the 
engagement,  dismissal  and  salaries  of  teachers  were  reserved  by 
the  clause  to  the  County  Council.  Ultimately  Mr.  Birrell  pro- 
mised a  new  clause,  setting  up  a  regular  system  of  delegation, 
on  lines  which  he  indicated  in  his  speech  reviewing  the  de- 
bate. The  areas,  he  said,  were  admittedly  now  too  large,  which 
led  to  somewhat  too  bureaucratic  rule,  and  there  was  a  desire  to 
excite  local  interest  by  conferring  some  local  control.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  a  nominated 
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element  on  the  local  bodies  to  secure  the  presence  of  women, 
and  he  thought  the  powers  delegated  might  be  small  at  first 
and  be  increased  subsequently.  The  clause  was  therefore 
withdrawn. 

The  next  discussion  of  general  interest  took  place  on  Clause 
29,  abolishing  the  limitation  of  the  secondary  education  rate 
to  twopence  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston),  who 
strongly  opposed  further  local  expenditure  on  higher  education, 
proposed  to  make  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers  necessary  be- 
fore the  County  Council  could  exceed  the  twopence  limit,  but 
Mr.  Birrell,  who  ridiculed  Mr.  Cox's  defence  of  the  private 
**  academies  for  young  gentlemen,"  defended  the  removal,  and 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  389  to  90.     The  clauses  up  to 

33  inclusive  were  then  passed  under  the  closure,  and  Clause 

34  was  withdrawn. 

A  discussion  of  more  general  interest  took  place  on  July  16 
on  Clause  35,  empowering  local  authorities  to  provide  vaca- 
tion schools  or  means  of  recreation  in  school  hours  during 
holiday  time  and  to  arrange,  under  the  Board  of  Education,  for 
attention  to  the  health  of  elementary  school  children.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  provision  of  organised  recreation  was 
desirable,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  the  work  would  not  be 
bookwork,  Mr.  Balfour  inveighing  against  **  holiday  tasks.*' 
An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Tennant  (Berwickshire),  providing 
for  compulsory  medical  inspection,  was  supported  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  Mr.  Masterman  describing  it  as  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill,  and  Dr.  Macnamara  asking  also  for 
an  anthropometric  survey  of  all  children  entering  elementary 
schools.  Sir  William  Anson  mentioned  that  the  cost  in  urban 
areas  would  only  add,  it  was  estimated,  ^\d.  in  the  £  to  the 
rates.  Mr.  Balfour,  incidentally  expressing  scepticism  as  to  the 
alleged  deterioration  of  the  race,  supported  the  proposal  of  an 
anthropometric  survey  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  question 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Birrell  began  a  sympathetic  reply  by  remarking  that 
there  was  a  time — thirty-five  years  ago — when  children  were 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  nothing  else  ;  but 
now  we  lived  in  another  world,  and  earnest  men  and  women  were 
urging  him  to  devote  attention  to  the  health,  the  happiness  and 
**  the  breed  "  of  the  English-speaking  race.  These  were  new 
ideas  for  a  Board  of  Education,  and  expensive.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Balfour  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  compare  one  generation  with  another.  That  was 
one  reason  for  having  a  general  system  of  medical  inspection  ; 
another  reason  was  that  the  congenital  defects  of  children  should 
be  known,  defects  of  eyesight,  and  of  hearing  and  throat  trouble. 
Inspection  need  not  be  very  expensive  ;  and  Queen's  nurses  and 
district  nurses  might  do  much.  He  was  willing  to  make  in- 
spection obligatory  when  a  child  entered  a  school  and  on  such 
other  occasions  as  his  Department  might  direct.     The  Board  of 
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Education  would  be  ready  to  supervise,  inspire  and  upbraid  local 
authorities,  but  it  could  not  undertake  a  general  obligation  to 
prepare  schemes  for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  children  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  promise  of  an  amendment  on  the  lines  indicated,  Mr. 
Tennant  withdrew  his  proposal. 

Next  day,  however,  July  17,  a  storm  arose  over  Clause 
37,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Educational 
Council  for  Wales  independent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  (Waltany  Liverpool)  proposed  to  substitute  a 
Consultative  Committee  under  the  Board.  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
who  now  took  charge  of  the  Bill,  announced,  as  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  that  they  were  prepared  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
the  acts  of  the  Council. ,.  He  would  have  to  approve  the  Welsh 
Education  Code  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council  (as  proposed 
substantially  by  another  Opposition  amendment),  and  to  lay 
before  Parliament  annually  a  statement  as  to  the  sums  to  be 
distributed  in  education  grants.  But  appeals,  when  facilities 
for  religious  instruction  were  refused  by  local  authorities,  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  making  these 
concessions,  the  Government  had  considered  that  the  proposal 
for  a  Council  was  supported  by  80  per  cent,  of  the  Churchmen 
of  Wales,  who,  however,  asked  for  safeguards  to  which  they 
had  almost  a  right.  It  was  better  to  set  up  incomplete  machi- 
nery with  general  co-operation  than  complete  machmery  which 
many  people  would  distrust.  Hence  these  concessions.  Mr. 
Balfour,  while  not  denying  their  value,  protested,  in  a  speech 
which  caused  some  excitement,  against  the  production  of  a  new 
scheme  with  so  little  notice.  A  new  Ministerial  appointment 
was  to  be  created — a  change  involving  grave  constitutional 
points — and  the  status  of  Wales  in  educational  matters  was 
to  be  fundamentally  altered.  This  treatment  of  the  House 
amounted  to  a  deliberate  insult,  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  shuddered.  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  as  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  he  had  never  seen  artificial  passion  torn  into  more 
minute  tatters.  A  real  concession  had  been  made,  and  it  had 
excited  this  almost  hysterical  indignation.  After  further  Op- 
position protests,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  moved  that  the  Order  m 
Council  which,  under  the  clause,  was  to  establish  the  new 
Welsh  Council  should  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  either  holding  office  under  the  Crown  or  not, 
who  would  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  any  act  of  the 
Council  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  An  unofficial  member,  he 
remarked,  already  represented  the  Charity  Commission.  After 
a  great  deal  of  further  criticism  from  the  Opposition,  this 
amendment  was  carried  by  279  votes  to  50.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  moved  an  amendment  providing  that  the  Board 
of  Education  should  deal  with  appeals  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  should  have  the  regulation 
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and  control  of  State-aided  schools,  and  should  retain  its  powers 
and  duties  under  the  charitable  Trusts  and  Endowed  Schools 
Acts.  Here,  again,  the  Opposition  asked  for  time  for  considera- 
tion and  for  further  explanations,  and,  after  a  long  and  at  times 
a  heated  debate,  Mr.  Lloyd-George*s  amendment  was  carried 
by  887  to  105,  and  the  clause  by  395  to  107.  The  provision  of 
a  Welsh  Minister,  however,  was  excised  on  Eeport,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Government  gave  the  impression  of 
haste  and  imperfect  preparation. 

The  new  clauses  promised  by  Mr.  Birrell  were  discussed  next 
day,  July  18.  The  first  provided  that,  failing  an  agreement  as 
to  the  transfer  of  a  school  between  its  owners  and  the  local 
authority,  the  Board  of  Education  might,  on  an  appeal  by  either, 
make  an  order  for  its  use.  This  was  proposed  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Birrell's  promise  of  June  12  (p.  156),  but  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  press  it  if  it  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Opposition,  and  it  was  rejected  by  827  to  78,  the  minority  being 
Ministerialist.  A  very  long  new  clause,  imposing  on  County 
Councils  (except  in  London)  the  duty  of  preparing,  within  two 
years,  schemes  for  the  delegation  of  some  of  their  powers  to 
representative  bodies  was  iiltimately  passed,  various  amend- 
ments to  it  having  been  discussed  and  rejected  by  8(55  to  95. 
The  discussion  of  the  amendments  was  out  short  by  the  closure. 
In  replying  to  a  question  as  to  the  powers  that  would  be  delegated, 
Mr.  Birrell,  while  declining  to  answer  fully,  suggested  that  the 
minor  local  authorities  should  exercise  duties  of  management,  and 
have  a  voice  in  the  preparation  of  curricula  and  the  selection  of 
teachers.  They  would,  of  course,  have  no  power  to  deal  with  re- 
ligious instruction.  London  was  excluded  because  of  its  size. 
New  Ministerial  clauses,  giving  local  authorities  power  to  acquire 
the  use  of  schoolhouses  for  educational  purposes  out  of  school 
hours  and  providing  for  allowances  to  teachers  losing  employ- 
ment through  the  Act  were  also  passed  after  divisions.  Finally 
the  Bill  passed  through  Committee  by  803  to  141,  amid  Liberal 
cheers  and  Opposition  cries  of  "Gag." 

Next  day  (July  19)  the  vote  in  Supply  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  occasioned  a  discussion,  described  by  some  of  the 
speakers  as  thoroughly  practical,  on  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. Mr.  John  Burns,  President  of  the  Board,  made  a  long 
statement  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  1905  (Annual 
Begister,  1905,  pp.  134,  197)  and  explained  the  steps  contem- 
plated by  the  Government.  The  number  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  received  by  the  distress  Committees 
was  67,000  ;  50,000  were  qualified,  and  81,000  received  assist- 
ance. Of  these  latter  52  per  cent,  were  casual  or  unskilled 
workmen,  and  21  per  cent,  came  from  the  building  trade.  The 
work  was  **from  fair  to  bad,''  and  the  applicants  on  the  whole 
more  dependent  and  physically  less  fit  than  the  unemployed  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  labour  bureaux  and  labour  exchanges  were 
more  or  less  unsuccessful.     After  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
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the  amounts  and  expenditure  of  the  sums  raised,  and  of  the 
re=5ults  of  the  Act,  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  farm  colonies, 
compulsory  labour  colonies,  and  relief  works.  For  the  coming 
winter  they  had  decided  to  distribute  among  existing  distress 
Committees  a  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  not  exceeding 
200,000i.,  to  be  disbursed  by  himself.  He  hoped  the  waste 
would  be  less  than  in  the  past  twelve  months.  With  this  grant, 
and  other  sums  from  rates  and  voluntary  contributions,  there 
would  be  300.000^.  or  400,000/.  available.  For  a  final  solution 
the  Government  would  largely  rely  on  legislation  ameliorating 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor.  The  Irish  Labourers  Bill 
would  be  adopted  in  principle  for  England,  and  rural  housing 
improved.  The  Government  were  also  considering  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  small  holdings  and  allotments.  The 
Coast  Erosion  Committee  and  Canals  Commission  also  received 
mention.  In  East  London,  with  the  approval  of  the  dock 
authorities,  he  was  striving  to  mitigate  or  remedy  the  casual 
nature  of  dock  labour.  The  Government's  present  proposals 
were  interim  proposals,  pending  future  measures  of  social 
reform. 

In  the  subsequent  debate,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  {Leicester) 
and  other  members  spoke  in  praise  of  Mr.  Burns's  programme, 
though  criticising  some  of  the  details,  and  it  also  was  generally 
approved  by  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  -S.),  one  of  Mr.  Burns's  pre- 
decessors at  the  Local  Government  Board. 

An  urgently  needed  measure,  the  Musical  Copyright  Bill, 
afterwards  passed  through  Committee.  It  aimed  at  suppressing 
the  sale  of  pirated  music,  which,  conducted  chiefly  through 
street  hawkers,  had  threatened  to  suspend  the  publication  of 
new  music,  but  had  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  high 
prices  set  on  music  by  the  regular  publishers  interfered  with  its 
diffusion  among  the  people.  A  Bill  to  stop  the  evil  had  been 
introduced  in  1902,  but  had  been  so  amended  in  the  Lords  as  to 
make  matters  worse,  and  subsequent  measures  had  been  ob- 
structed and  wrecked  in  the  Commons.  The  Bill  of  1906, 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  {Scotland,  Liverpool),  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Government,  and,  after  some  attempts  to 
modify  it,  was  read  a  third  time  on  July  31.  It  became  law  on 
August  4,  and  proved  entirely  successful. 

The  Indian  Budget  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Morley 
{Montrose  Burghs),  the  Chief  Secretary  for  India,  on  July  20,  in 
a  brilliant  and  sympathetic  speech  which  generally  reassured 
Anglo-Indians  and  won  warm  commendation  from  the  Unionist 
Press.  The  attendance  of  members  was  larger  than  usual  on 
such  occasions,  though  only  eight  were  Unionists.  Many 
native  Indians  were  in  the  Strangers'  Galleries. 

Mr.  Morley  began  by  pointing  out  that,  owing  to  develop- 
ments in  China,  Japan  and  the  Russian  Empire,  our  foreign 
policy  had  now  become  Asiatic  rather  than  European.  A  false 
step  in  India  would  land  us  in  dire  confusion.     Happily  India 
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was  not  now  a  party  question,  but  it  would  become  so  if  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  for  India  should  be  put  on  the  Estimates 
(a  reference  to  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie). 
JParticular  Indian  questions,  however,  might  well  be  discussed 
in  that  House,  such  as  education  or  the  division  of  military 
charges  between  India  and  England.  Mr.  Morley  then  went 
through  the  Budget  figures,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  on  Southern  Asia,  and  which  he  described  as  cheerful 
and  encouraging.  He  commented  on  the  satisfactory  progress 
made  in  railways  and  irrigation,  the  excellent  state  of  conamerce, 
the  signs  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  fiscal  question  on  the  interests  of  India.  The 
military  expenditure,  unfortunately,  had  risen  to  18,700,000/. 
for  this  year  as  against  15,000,000/.  ten  years  ago.  Touching 
on  Lord  Kitchener  s  scheme,  he  said  that  the  Government  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  last  February  ; 
the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  was  not  ripe  for  discussion,  and  he 
would  not  at  present  pledge  himself  to  any  line  of  action. 
Turning  to  more  general  questions,  he  said  that  India  was 
commonly  called  an  **  insoluble  problem  "  ;  but  insoluble  or  not, 
it  had  to  be  faced.  He  had  done  his  best  to  get  at  the  truth, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  dogmatise.  **  The  man  who  dogmatises 
about  India  is  a  pure  simpleton."  One  thing  was  certain  : 
there  was  a  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  land.  Education  was 
spreading,  and  with  it  were  coming  new  ideals  and  aspirations 
for  the  native  mind.  What  was  needed  in  facing  such  a  problem 
was  not  sentiment,  but  intelligence.  There  was  no  need  to  be 
alarmed  by  speeches  at  the  National  Congress.  Dissatisfaction 
did  not  necessarily  mean  disaffection,  and  if  it  did,  he  would 
not  play  its  game  by  exaggerating  trifles.  British  institutions 
could  not  be  transplanted  to  India.  ''  That  is  a  fantastic  and 
ludicrous  dream."  Even  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  not  be 
for  the  good  of  India.  But  at  the  same  time  the  necessities  of 
the  day  must  be  clearly  faced.  After  mentioning  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  give  more  time  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget  in  India,  to  extend  the  representative  element  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  giving  his  view  that  competent  natives 
should  be  given  the  same  opportunities  of  access  to  the  higher 
offices  as  men  of  British  birth,  he  concluded :  "  For  as  long  a 
time  as  my  poor  imagination  can  pierce  through,  for  so  long  a 
time  our  Government  in  India  must  partake,  and  in  no  small 
degree,  of  the  personal  and  absolute  element.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  try  the  great  experiment  of  showing 
that  you  can  have  a  strong  and  effective  Administration  along 
with  free  speech  and  free  institutions." 

Earl  Percy  congratulated  Mr.  Morley  on  the  charm  and 
lucidity  of  his  statement,  and,  after  some  generally  appreciative 
comments  on  its  matter,  remarked  that  the  contemplated  re- 
forms in  military  armament  should  not  be  deferred  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  Bussia.     Mr.  Keir  Hardie  moved  and  Mr. 
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Herbert  Roberts  {Dejibighshire,  W.)  seconded  the  amendment 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Rees  {Montgomery  Dis.)  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  (Tyneside,  Northumberland)  complained  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  Indian  people,  and  alleged  that 
matters  affecting  their  well-being  were  neglected.  Sir  H. 
Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.)  replied  that  the  burdens  on  the 
Indian  people  had  of  late  been  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  per  head  last  year  was  Is.  li)id.  He  did 
not  include  the  land  tax,  which  economic  authorities  had  shown 
to  be  rent.  He  also  argued  at  some  length  against  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  amendment,  which  was  rejected  by  153  to  89.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  debate  was  closured  and  the  u&ual  formal  finan- 
cial resolution  was  passed. 

The  report  stage  of  the  Education  Bill  (July  23,  24,  25) 
brought  out  many  new  amendments,  mostly  concerned  with 
Clause  4  (religious  facilities)  and  Clause  37  (the  Welsh  Council ; 
p.  188).  The  debates  on  them,  therefore,  generally  travelled 
over  familiar  ground,  but  two  were  of  wider  interest.  A  clause 
tending  to  restore  the  London  School  Board,  abolished  in 
1902,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pickersgill  (Bethnal  Green,  S.W.),  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Macnamara  (Cambenvell,  N.),  but  withdrawn 
as  impossible  of  acceptance  at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Birrell,  however,  thought  that  the  educational  work  of  the 
London  County  Council  was  too  much  for  its  powers.  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  (Preston)  moved  an  amendment  tending  to  enable 
voluntary  schools  to  revert  under  certain  conditions  to  their 
condition  before  1902,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Birrell  as 
contrary  to  educational  efficiency,  and  rejected  by  318  to  155. 
A  Ministerial  amendment  was  carried  somewhat  relaxing  the 
limitation  of  denominational  instruction  given  under  Clause  3 
to  two  mornings  weekly  (p.  91),  and,  on  the  last  day,  after  the 
discussion  had  been  closured,  a  number  of  Government  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to,  carrying  out  undertakings  given  during 
the  Committee  stage. 

The  news  of  the  dissolution  on  July  22  of  the  new-born 
Russian  D^im^a  intensified  the  interest  already  felt  in  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference,  to  which  that  body  had  elected  a 
deputation.  The  Conference,  the  fourteenth  of  its  kind,  was 
simimoned  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  with  the  aim  of 
promoting  international  peace ;  and  representatives  were  present 
at  it  of  all  European  Parliaments  and  of  the  American  Con- 
gress ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Russia  and  Nor- 
way, they  attended  generally  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
Conference  was  opened  on  Monday,  July  23,  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  adjoins  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  is  decorated  with  the  two  famous  frescoes  by 
Machse,  representing  the  death  of  Nelson  and  the  meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  after  Waterloo.  The  three  principal 
speeches  were  delivered  in  French.  Lord  Weardale  (better 
known  as  Mr.   Philip   Stanhope)  was  elected  president,   and 
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opened  the  proceedings  in  an  address  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
remarkable  progress  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  for  Peace. 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  next  spoke,  welcoming  the  dele- 
gates in  the  name  of  the  British  Government  and  nation,  and 
(by  express  authorisation)  in  the  name  of  the  King.     After  citing 
illustrations  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  international 
peace  and  arbitration,  and  alluding  to  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing cost  of  armaments,  Sir  Henry  referi;ed  to  the  presence  among 
them  of  representatives  of  the  Russian  Duma,  and  said  he  would 
make  no  comment  on  the   news  received   from  Russia   that 
morning  except  that  the  Du7na  would  revive  in  one  form  or 
another:  **  LaDumaest  morte  :  vivelaDuma."     He  urged  the 
delegates  to  invite  their  Governments  to  go  into  the  Hague 
Congress,  as  Great  Britain  hoped  to  go,  pledged  to  diminish 
charges  in  respect  of  armaments.     Count  Albert  Apponyi  (Hun- 
gary) proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
and  also  a  telegram  of  thanks   to  the  King  for  his  gracious 
message,  laying  great  slress  on  it  as   a  new  departure,  and 
cordially  associating  himself  with  the  greeting  to  the  Duma, 
These  motions  were  unanimously  adopted.     Every  reference  to 
the  Duma  had  been  most  cordially  received.     Professor  Kova- 
levsky,  one  of  its  delegates,  announced  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions regarded  their  mission  at  an  end  in  consequence  of  the 
dissolution,  and  would  at  once  return  to  Russia. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  business.  At  the  sitting 
next  day  (July  24)  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  efifect  that 
in  the  case  of  international  disputes  not  of  a  nature  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  no  act  of  hostility  should  be  resorted  to 
before  mediation  or  the  appointment  of  an  International  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.  The  final  form  of  its  text  was  due  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  candidate  in  1896  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  who  supported  it  in  an  eloquent 
speech  in  English.  It  made  a  long  step,  he  said,  in  the  direction 
of  universal  peace.  Pointing  to  Maclise's  fresco  of  the  Death 
of  Nelson,  he  said  that,  though  war  brought  out  great  charac- 
teristics, there  was  at  least  as  much  inspiration  in  a  noble 
life  as  in  a  heroic  death ;  and  he  paid  a  striking  tribute  to 
Gladstone,  which  was  loudly  cheered.  Permanent  peace  could 
only  be  based  on  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  and  he  hoped  this 
feehng  would  widen  until  it  became  world-wide.  Subsequently 
Baron  d*Estournelles  de  Constant  (Belgium)  and  M.  Messimy, 
reporter  on  the  French  Naval  and  Military  Budgets,  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  a  re- 
solution exhorting  the  coming  Hague  Conference  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P., 
supported  by  (amongst  others)  M.  Beernaert,  an  ex-Premier  of 
Belgium,  and  the  Marquis  Compans,  reporter  on  the  Italian 
Military  Budget,  and  carried.  Other  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  the  proceedings  closed.  The  Conference  was  then  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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presiding,  and  about  1,000  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  present. 
Speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Count  Apponjri, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  and  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant.  A 
garden  party  at  Windsor  Castle  followed. 

Meanwhile  the  criticism  precluded  in  the  Commons  on  the 
reduction  in  the  Army  (p.  184)  was  made  at  length  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  July  24,  when  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  a  former 
Under-Secretary  for  War,  called  attention  to  the  reductions 
and  the  consequent  changes  in  organisation.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  **  full  discussion  "  promised  by  Mr.  Haldane  (in  answers 
to  questions  on  May  30  and  June  7)  had  amounted  to  four  hours, 
complained  of  that  Minister's  sneers  at  his  predecessors,  and 
condemned  the  reductions.  The  Guards,  he  maintained,  were 
our  cheapest  troops.  The  Line  should  not  be  reduced  in  view 
of  Lord  Cromer's  prediction  of  a  permanent  increase  of  the 
garrison  in  Egypt.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  Militia? 
But  the  Government  had  to  satisfy  supporters  who  regarded 
reduction  of  the  Army  as  good  in  itself.  Lord  Boberts  said 
he  anticipated  some  reduction,  but  not  a  reduction  of  20,000 
men  (or,  according  to  one  estimate,  42,000)  before  reorganisa- 
tion. There  were  7,000  officers  too  few  for  mobilisation. 
The  trouble  in  Natal  and  Egypt  was  attributable  to  reduc- 
tions of  the  garrisons,  and  similar  trouble  would  follow  a  reduc- 
tion in  South  Africa.  The  most  practicable  of  Mr.  Haldane's 
proposals  was  that  the  Militia  should  serve  abroad  ;  so  also,  he 
thought,  should  the  Yeomanry.  The  **  voluntary  system  '*  of 
national  defence  was  essentially  unjust.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
apply  it  to  taxation  or  business,  but  we  applied  it  to  the  most 
serious  business  of  the  nation.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  con- 
demned the  plan  which  the  Government  appeared  to  favour 
of  treating  the  Militia  merely  as  a  source  of  drafts  for  the 
Eegulars,  which  Mr.  Haldane  had  himself  condemned  in 
March.  The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  said  that  the  Government 
were  carrying  out  their  mandate,  but  also  striving  to  pro- 
mote continuity  of  policy.  The  shortage  of  officers  was  being 
considered  by  the  Army  Council,  which  had  also  given  its 
most  careful  and  anxious  consideration  to  their  proposals. 
After  other  speeches,  Viscount  Goschen  urged  on  the  Government 
the  duty  of  instructing  their  followers  in  the  necessities  of  Im- 
perial defence,  and  asked  if  the  present  reductions  exhausted 
the  mandate.  The  Government  should  not  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  Anny  Council.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
said  that  there  were  two  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
the  Government :  that  the  reductions  made  were  injudi- 
cious, and  that  they  were  being  carried  out  before  the  com- 
pensating measures  were  decided  on.  After  criticising  the 
reductions  in  detail,  he  asked  the  Government  to  stay  their 
hand.  The  Marquess  of  Eipon  replied  that  the  Government 
took  full  responsibility  for  their  actions,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  whole  question  of  Militia  organisation  could  be  discussed 
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next  year,  when   the  Government  plan  would  be  before   the 
House. 

The  debate,  which  lasted  till  nearly  1  a.m.,  then  closed  ;  but 
the  critics  of  the  Government  found  further  incitement  in  the 
announcement,  made  on  July  27,  of  a  considerable  reduction 
on  the  shipbuilding  programme  left  by  its  predecessors.  The 
Navy  Estimates,  which  had  been  partly  dealt  with  on  February 
28,  were  again  taken  on  July  27.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  (Dundee), 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  introducing  the  vote  for 
personnel,  shipbuilding,  repairs  and  maintenance,  pointed  out 
that  what  was  called  the  **  new  programme  '*  of  the  year,  com- 
prising ships  to  be  laid  down,  always  admitted  of  review,  and 
he  had  expressly  claimed  freedom  to  review  it  when  the  Esti- 
mates had  first  been  before  the  House  (p.  36).  The  **  new 
programme  "  left  by  the  late  Government  and  embodied  in  this 
year's  Estimates  had  comprised  four  Dreadnoughts  (p.  21Spost),  five 
ocean-going  destroyers,  twelve  coastal  destroyers  and  twelve 
submarines.  After  anxious  consideration  throughout  the  five 
months  since  February  28,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  unani- 
mously decided  that  it  would  be  safe  to  strike  off  one  Dread- 
nought, three  ocean-going  destroyers  and  four  submarines. 
This  would  reduce  the  total  liabiUty,  including  armaments,  from 
9,300,000Z.  to  6,800,000Z.,  but  the  reduction  would  not  be  felt 
till  next  year,  when  there  would  be  a  saving  of  1,500,000^. 
One  Dreadnought  would  be  built  by  private  contract,  two 
in  Government  dockyards,  the  destroyers  going  as  hitherto  to 
private  firms  ;  some  of  the  submarines  might  be  built  at  Chat- 
ham. In  view  of  the  coming  Hague  Conference  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  resolution  favouring  its  object  passed 
by  the  House  (p.  125),  he  might  say  that  in  the  Estimates  for 
1907-8  the  provision  for  shipbuilding  would  be  limited  to  two 
armoured  ships,  with  a  third  if  the  proposals  of  the  Conference 
should  prove  abortive.  The  amount  taken  for  the  two  in  1907-8 
would  be  small,  so  that  they  could  not  be  begun  till  late  in  the 
financial  year,  and  so  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments  would  be  emphasised. 
What  he  had  announced  did  not  exhaust  the  economies  pos- 
sible next  year.  After  again  assuring  the  Committee  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  was  satisfied  that  the  modifications  of  the 
programme  would  not  impair  British  naval  supremacy,  he 
pointed  out  to  those  who  thought  the  reduction  excessive  that 
it  was  recommended  by  the  Sea  Lords,  the  authors  of  the 
original  programme ;  and  stated  that  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  foreign  naval  programmes  had  made  less  rapid  pro- 
gress than  had  been  expected  when  the  first  proposals  of  the 
Admiralty  were  made.  For  those  who  might  think  the  saving 
insufiicient,  he  laid  stress  on  our  Imperial  responsibilities  and 
the  need  of  safeguarding  our  mercantile  marine. 

This  speech  was  very  well  received  among  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  members ;  but  Mr.  Lee  (Fareham,  Hants),  Mr.  Robert- 
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son's  predecessor  in  his  office,  regretted  the  reduction,  and 
asked  what  justification  there  was  for  it.  Even  were  the  prin- 
ciple of  disarmament  accepted  by  other  nations,  he  believed  it 
would  break  down  in  practice.  Depending  as  we  did  for  our 
existence  on  sea  power,  we  must  not  lead  in  naval  reduction, 
though  we  might  follow.  Mr.  Balfour  emphasised  Mr.  Lee's 
complaint  that  no  adequate  justification  had  been  offered  for 
the  reduction.  The  Government  must  not  shelter  itself  behind 
the  Sea  Lords.  What  were  the  reasons  ?  The  reductions  made 
by  the  late  Government  strengthened  the  Fleet ;  these  weakened 
it.  But  as  the  Government  asserted  that  our  Army  would  be 
50  per  cent,  stronger  after  their  reforms,  and  that  our  Navy 
was  still  quite  adequate,  they  could  not  expect  to  make  the 
Hague  Conference  believe  in  our  benevolence.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  make  our  forces  strong  enough  to  defend  all  our  interests 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Government  were  not  trying  to  find 
out  and  meet  the  extent  of  these  needs.  He  feared  that  we 
might  fall  below  the  two-power  standard  in  ships  of  the  Dread- 
ncrught  type.  We  might  not  retain  our  advantage  in  rapidity  of 
building.  The  signs  of  the  times  did  not  point  to  universal 
peace.  One  policy  alone  would  ensure  peace  for  us — we  must 
convince  foreign  statesmen  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  us. 
In  the  interest  of  peace  he  hoped  the  Government  would  put 
no  pressure  on  their  naval  advisers  to  induce  them  to  modify 
opinions  formed  deliberately. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  replied  that  there  was 
ample  precedent  for  altering  the  year's  programme,  and  notice 
that  it  might  be  altered  had  been  given  earlier  this  year.  On 
the  Sea  Lords  no  pressure  had  been  put,  they  had  advised  and 
recommended  the  revised  programme  as  sufficient  to  maintain 
our  naval  power,  and  had  asked  that  the  House  should  be  in- 
formed that  it  was  their  recommendation.  When  the  two- 
Power  standard  is  talked  of,  one  could  not  overlook  who  the 
two  Powers  were ;  were  France  and  Germany  likely  to  be 
allied  against  us?  Until  1909  we  should  be  the  only  Power 
with  a  Dreadfwught ;  in  1909  we  should  have  four,  and  other 
nations  would  still  be  building.  We  did  not  know  what  other 
nations  would  do;  we  only  knew  that  we  could  build  more 
quickly  now.  As  to  disarmament,  the  question  was  merely  of 
stopping  the  continuous  rivalry  between  nations.  We  could 
set  the  example  more  easily  than  other  Powers,  and  it  was 
specially  incumbent  on  us  to  do  so. 

The  House  of  Lords  again  offered  facilities  for  further  ex- 
planations. On  July  30  Lord  Brassey  called  attention  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Admiralty  Committee  on  Naval  Reserves 
and  to  the  shipbuilding  programme.  The  laying  down  of  a 
battleship,  he  held,  might  be  postponed  without  risk,  perhaps 
with  advantage  ;  and  he  thought  we  had  relied  too  much  on 
permanent  men,  while  in  Reserves  we  were  below  France  and 
Germany.     Earl  Cawdor  gave  the  first  place  in  importance  to 
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shipbuilding,  and  attacked  the  reductions ;  our  good  faith  re- 
quired no  such  emphasising.  He  asked,  Had  the  Sea  Lords 
originated  the  reductions,  had  a  more  drastic  scheme  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  was  the  Government  preparing  to  depart 
from  the  two-Power  standard  ?  Lord  T^weedmouth,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  answered  the  second  question  in  the 
negative,  and  indicated  in  his  speech  and  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
planation that  the  reductions  had  been  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  Board,  but  that  the  desirability  of  some  reduction 
had  been  put  before  the  Sea  Lords  and  that  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility. His  speech  referred  the  reductions  mainly  to  the  con- 
traction of  foreign  shipbuilding  programmes,  and  the  desirability 
of  gaining  further  experience  of  new  types.  As  to  reserves,  the 
men  they  must  rely  on  were  men  of  long  service.  The  Earl  of 
Camperdown  and  Viscount  Goschen  commented  on  the  differ- 
ence between  this  explanation  and  those  given  elsewhere  ;  and 
expressed  their  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, the  latter  also  urging  that  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
equal  to  any  possible  group  of  Powers ;  Great  Britain  must 
have  a  margin,  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  the  Kusso- J  apanese 
war.  Lord  Eversley  defended  the  reductions  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  foreign  politics. 

Meanwhile  the  Opposition  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for 
its  own  better  organisation.  The  new  scheme  was  considered 
on  July  27  by  a  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conser- 
vative and  Constitutional  Associations.  A  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  cordially  approving  of  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  **  Valentine  letters  *' 
(p.  14).  Another  was  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  demand- 
ing more  effective  popular  control  as  the  basis  of  reform  in  the 
central  management  of  the  party,  which  he  described  as  **  seeth- 
ing with  discontent  "  ;  but  eventually  it  was  withdrawn  after 
Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  had  declared  that  the  party  would  not 
stand  a  caucus.  The  Conference  proceeded  to  consider  the  new 
scheme  in  detail,  and  it  was  ultimately  adopted. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  ridiculed  the  theory 
of  **  government  by  mandate,"  criticised  sharply  the  Education 
Bill,  and  said  that  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  closure  except  as 
it  was  used  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  provisions  which, 
if  adequately  discussed,  would  not  receive  the  national  assent. 
He  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  reduction 
in  the  strength  of  the  Army,  and  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  begun  to  destroy  before  they  began  to  build.  With 
regard  to  South  Africa,  the  Government  were  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  decisions  ever  taken  bv  a  British  Ministry. 
The  issues  at  stake  were  those  for  which  we  had  fought  in 
the  late  war,  and  if  the  proposals  to  be  made  were  unwise  and 
were  adopted,  the  Government  would  have  dealt  a  great  blow  to 
the  Empire  of  which  they  were  only  the  temporary  guardians. 
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Mr.  Balfour's  gloomy  anticipations  were  hardly  borne  out ; 
but  in  the  interval  the  Education  Bill  came  up  for  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  80).  Its  rejection  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Long  (Dublin,  S.),  but  the  speeches  necessarily  contained 
much  that  had  been  repeatedly  urged  before.  Mr.  Long  attacked 
the  Bill  as  clumsy  in  its  methods,  disastrous  in  its  effect  on 
local  government,  and  unjust  to  Church  schools.  Much  in  it, 
he  said,  was  still  obscure,  and  it  pleased  nobody,  not  even  the 
Passive  Kesisters.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
summarising  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  admitted  the  gap  which  was 
left  by  the  rejection  of  the  Ministerial  amendment  imposing 
** bilateral  compulsion'*  (pp.  172.  188),  defended  Clause  4  against 
possible  Nonconformist  objections,  and  remarked  that  the 
Welsh  Clause  had  been  repeatedly  modified  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Opposition.  The  delegation  and  medical  inspection 
clauses  were  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  J.  Red- 
mond {Waterford)  declared  that  the  Nationalist  party  could  not 
vote  for  a  measure  which  would  condemn  500  Roman  Catholic 
schools  to  starve  or  accept  a  kind  of  religious  teaching  ab- 
horrent to  Catholics,  and  intimated  that  it  was  actually  look- 
ing to  the  House  of  Lords  for  satisfaction.  Mr.  Belloc  (South 
Salford),  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Masterman  {North  West 
Ham),  as  a  Liberal  High  Churchman,  and  Mr.  Perks  (Louth, 
Lines),  as  a  Nonconformist,  condemned  the  Bill  from  their 
respective  standpoints,  though  Mr.  Masterman  expressed  his 
intention  of  voting  for  it,  but  looked  ultimately  to  a  secular 
solution ;  Mr.  Perks  strongly  condemned  Clause  4.  Mr. 
Balfour,  after  remarking  that  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
real  struggle  would  be  in  the  Lords,  summed  up  the  Opposition 
case  against  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  proposed  by 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  speech, 
repudiated  the  "  odious  imputation  "  that  the  Bill  had  been 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  animosity  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  what  the  Bill  would  do  for 
Nonconformists.  Why,  the  very  first  clause  was  a  charter  of 
freedom  for  the  village  Nonconformist.  Then  Clause  7  re- 
dressed the  teacher's  grievance  and  set  his  conscience  free. 
These  two  clauses  fulfilled  the  pledges  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
worked  a  mighty  reform.  As  to  the  religious  difiiculty,  some 
Liberal  and  Labour  members  said,  **  Think  more  of  the  child, 
its  health  and  happiness."  But  conscience,  sin,  immortality — 
were  these  to  be  left  out?  It  had  been  from  the  first  the  main 
object  of  the  Government  to  secure  that  religious  education 
should  be  given  in  our  schools  throughout  the  country  ;  sm^  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  came  was  that  the  best  way  to  effect 
that  object  would  be  by  making  teaching  of  the  kind  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  1870  the  ordinary  rule.  This  Board-school  in- 
struction had  never  conflicted  with  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  cited  examples  showing  that  it  was  not  abhor- 
rent to  Roman  CathoHc  teachers  or  parents.     Let  them   not 
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shipbuilding,  and  attacked  the  reductions ;  our  good  faith  re- 
quired no  such  emphasising.  He  asked,  Had  the  Sea  Lords 
originated  the  reductions,  had  a  more  drastic  scheme  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  was  the  Government  preparing  to  depart 
from  the  two-Power  standard  ?  Lord  T^weedmouth,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  answered  the  second  question  in  the 
negative,  and  indicated  in  his  speech  and  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
planation that  the  reductions  had  been  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  Board,  but  that  the  desirability  of  some  reduction 
had  been  put  before  the  Sea  Lords  and  that  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility. His  speech  referred  the  reductions  mainly  to  the  con- 
traction of  foreign  shipbuilding  programmes,  and  the  desirability 
of  gaining  further  experience  of  new  types.  As  to  reserves,  the 
men  they  must  rely  on  were  men  of  long  service.  The  Earl  of 
Camperdown  and  Viscount  Goschen  commented  on  the  differ- 
ence between  this  explanation  and  those  given  elsewhere  ;  and 
expressed  their  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, the  latter  also  urging  that  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
equal  to  any  possible  group  of  Powers  ;  Great  Britain  must 
have  a  margin,  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  the  Busso- J  apanese 
war.  Lord  Eversley  defended  the  reductions  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  foreign  politics. 

Meanwhile  the  Opposition  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for 
its  own  better  organisation.  The  new  scheme  was  considered 
on  July  27  by  a  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conser- 
vative and  Constitutional  Associations.  A  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  cordially  approving  of  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  **  Valentine  letters  '' 
(p.  14).  Another  was  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  demand- 
ing more  effective  popular  control  as  the  basis  of  reform  in  the 
central  management  of  the  party,  which  he  described  as  **  seeth- 
ing with  discontent  "  ;  but  eventually  it  was  withdrawn  after 
Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  had  declared  that  the  party  would  not 
stand  a  caucus.  The  Conference  proceeded  to  consider  the  new 
scheme  in  detail,  and  it  was  ultimately  adopted. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  ridiculed  the  theory 
of  **  government  by  mandate,*'  criticised  sharply  the  Education 
Bill,  and  said  that  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  closure  except  as 
it  was  used  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  provisions  which, 
if  adequately  discussed,  would  not  receive  the  national  assent. 
He  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  reduction 
in  the  strength  of  the  Army,  and  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  begun  to  destroy  before  they  began  to  build.  With 
regard  to  South  Africa,  the  Government  were  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  decisions  ever  taken  by  a  British  Ministry. 
The  issues  at  stake  were  those  for  which  we  had  fought  in 
the  late  war,  and  if  the  proposals  to  be  made  were  unwise  and 
were  adopted,  the  Government  would  have  dealt  a  great  blow  to 
the  Empire  of  which  they  were  only  the  temporary  guardians. 
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Mr.  Balfour's  gloomy  anticipations  were  hardly  borne  out ; 
but  in  the  interval  the  Education  Bill  came  up  for  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  80).  Its  rejection  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Long  (Dublin,  S.),  but  the  speeches  necessarily  contained 
much  that  had  been  repeatedly  urged  before.  Mr.  Long  attacked 
the  Bill  as  clumsy  in  its  methods,  disastrous  in  its  efifect  on 
local  government,  and  unjust  to  Church  schools.  Much  in  it, 
he  said,  was  still  obscure,  and  it  pleased  nobody,  not  even  the 
Passive  Kesisters.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
summarising  the  efifect  of  the  Bill,  admitted  the  gap  which  was 
left  by  the  rejection  of  the  Ministerial  amendment  imposing 
** bilateral  compulsion"  (pp.  172.  188),  defended  Clause  4  against 
possible  Nonconformist  objections,  and  remarked  that  the 
Welsh  Clause  had  been  repeatedly  modified  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Opposition.  The  delegation  and  medical  inspection 
clauses  were  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  J.  Red- 
mond {Waterford)  declared  that  the  Nationalist  party  could  not 
vote  for  a  measure  which  would  condemn  500  Roman  Catholic 
schools  to  starve  or  accept  a  kind  of  religious  teaching  ab- 
horrent to  Catholics,  and  intimated  that  it  was  actually  look- 
ing to  the  House  of  Lords  for  satisfaction.  Mr.  Belloc  {Soitth 
Sal/ord),  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Masterman  (North  West 
Ham),  as  a  Liberal  High  Churchman,  and  Mr.  Perks  (Louth, 
Lines),  as  a  Nonconformist,  condemned  the  Bill  from  their 
respective  standpoints,  though  Mr.  Masterman  expressed  his 
intention  of  voting  for  it,  but  looked  ultimately  to  a  secular 
solution ;  Mr.  Perks  strongly  condemned  Clause  4.  Mr. 
Balfour,  after  remarking  that  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
real  struggle  would  be  in  the  Lords,  summed  up  the  Opposition 
case  against  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  proposed  by 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  speech, 
repudiated  the  **  odious  imputation  "  that  the  Bill  had  been 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  animosity  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  what  the  Bill  would  do  for 
Nonconformists.  Why,  the  very  first  clause  was  a  charter  of 
freedom  for  the  village  Nonconformist.  Then  Clause  7  re- 
dressed the  teacher's  grievance  and  set  his  conscience  free. 
These  two  clauses  fulfilled  the  pledges  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
worked  a  mighty  reform.  As  to  the  religious  difficulty,  some 
Liberal  and  Labour  members  said,  **  Think  more  of  the  child, 
its  health  and  happiness."  But  conscience,  sin,  immortahty — 
were  these  to  be  left  out?  It  had  been  from  the  first  the  main 
object  of  the  Government  to  secure  that  religious  education 
should  be  given  in  our  schools  throughout  the  country  ;  an'l  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  came  was  that  the  best  way  to  efifect 
that  object  would  be  by  making  teaching  of  the  kind  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  1870  the  ordinary  rule.  This  Board-school  in- 
struction had  never  conflicted  with  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  cited  examples  showing  that  it  was  not  abhor- 
rent to  Roman  Catholic  teachers  or  parents.     Let  them   not 
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shipbuilding,  and  attacked  the  reductions ;  our  good  faith  re- 
quired no  such  emphasising.  He  asked,  Had  the  Sea  Lords 
originated  the  reductions,  had  a  more  drastic  scheme  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  was  the  Government  preparing  to  depart 
from  the  two-Power  standard  ?  Lord  Xweedmouth,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  answered  the  second  question  in  the 
negative,  and  indicated  in  his  speech  and  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
planation that  the  reductions  had  been  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  Board,  but  that  the  desirability  of  some  reduction 
had  been  put  before  the  Sea  Lords  and  that  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility. His  speech  referred  the  reductions  mainly  to  the  con- 
traction of  foreign  shipbuilding  programmes,  and  the  desirability 
of  gaining  further  experience  of  new  tjrpes.  As  to  reserves,  the 
men  they  must  rely  on  were  men  of  long  service.  The  Earl  of 
Camperdown  and  Viscount  Goschen  commented  on  the  differ- 
ence between  this  explanation  and  those  given  elsewhere ;  and 
expressed  their  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, the  latter  also  urging  that  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
equal  to  any  possible  group  of  Powers ;  Great  Britain  must 
have  a  margin,  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  the  Kusso- J  apanese 
war.  Lord  Eversley  defended  the  reductions  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  foreign  politics. 

Meanwhile  the  Opposition  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for 
its  own  better  organisation.  The  new  scheme  was  considered 
on  July  27  by  a  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conser- 
vative and  Constitutional  Associations.  A  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  cordially  approving  of  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  **  Valentine  letters  " 
(p.  14).  Another  was  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  demand- 
ing more  effective  popular  control  as  the  basis  of  reform  in  the 
central  management  of  the  party,  which  he  described  as  *'  seeth- 
ing with  discontent "  ;  but  eventually  it  was  withdrawn  after 
Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  had  declared  that  the  party  would  not 
stand  a  caucus.  The  Conference  proceeded  to  consider  the  new 
scheme  in  detail,  and  it  was  ultimately  adopted. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  ridiculed  the  theory 
of  **  government  by  mandate,"  criticised  sharply  the  Education 
Bill,  and  said  that  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  closure  except  as 
it  was  used  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  provisions  which, 
if  adequately  discussed,  would  not  receive  the  national  assent. 
He  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  reduction 
in  the  strength  of  the  Army,  and  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  begun  to  destroy  before  they  began  to  build.  With 
regard  to  South  Africa,  the  Government  were  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  decisions  ever  taken  by  a  British  Ministry. 
The  issues  at  stake  were  those  for  which  we  had  fought  in 
the  late  war,  and  if  the  proposals  to  be  made  were  unwise  and 
were  adopted,  the  Government  would  have  dealt  a  great  blow  to 
the  Empire  of  which  they  were  only  the  temporary  guardians. 
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Mr.  Balfour's  gloomy  anticipations  were  hardly  borne  out ; 
but  in  the  interval  the  Education  Bill  came  up  for  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  80).  Its  rejection  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S.),  but  the  speeches  necessarily  contained 
much  that  had  been  repeatedly  urged  before.  Mr.  Long  attacked 
the  Bill  as  clumsv  in  its  methods,  disastrous  in  its  efifect  on 
local  government,  and  unjust  to  Church  schools.  Much  in  it, 
he  said,  was  still  obscure,  and  it  pleased  nobody,  not  even  the 
Passive  Besisters.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
summarising  the  efifect  of  the  Bill,  admitted  the  gap  which  was 
left  by  the  rejection  of  the  Ministerial  amendment  imposing 
"bilateral  compulsion"  (pp.  172,  188),  defended  Clause  4  against 
possible  Nonconformist  objections,  and  remarked  that  the 
Welsh  Clause  had  been  repeatedly  modified  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Opposition.  The  delegation  and  medical  inspection 
clauses  were  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  J.  Eed- 
mond  {Waterford)  declared  that  the  Nationalist  party  could  not 
vote  for  a  measure  which  would  condemn  500  Roman  Catholic 
schools  to  starve  or  accept  a  kind  of  religious  teaching  ab- 
horrent to  Catholics,  and  intimated  that  it  was  actually  look- 
ing to  the  House  of  Lords  for  satisfaction.  Mr.  Belloc  (South 
Salford),  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Masterman  (North  West 
Ham),  as  a  Liberal  High  Churchman,  and  Mr.  Perks  (Louth, 
Lines),  as  a  Nonconformist,  condemned  the  Bill  from  their 
respective  standpoints,  though  Mr.  Masterman  expressed  his 
intention  of  voting  for  it,  but  looked  ultimately  to  a  secular 
solution ;  Mr.  Perks  strongly  condemned  Clause  4.  Mr. 
Balfour,  after  remarking  that  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
real  struggle  would  be  in  the  Lords,  summed  up  the  Opposition 
case  against  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  proposed  by 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  speech, 
repudiated  the  **  odious  imputation  "  that  the  Bill  had  been 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  animosity  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  what  the  Bill  would  do  for 
Nonconformists.  Why,  the  very  first  clause  was  a  charter  of 
freedom  for  the  village  Nonconformist.  Then  Clause  7  re- 
dressed the  teacher's  grievance  and  set  his  conscience  free. 
These  two  clauses  fulfilled  the  pledges  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
worked  a  mighty  reform.  As  to  the  religious  difficulty,  some 
Liberal  and  Labour  members  said,  **  Think  more  of  the  child, 
its  health  and  happiness."  But  conscience,  sin,  immortality — 
were  these  to  be  left  out?  It  had  been  from  the  first  the  main 
object  of  the  Government  to  secure  that  religious  education 
should  be  given  in  our  schools  throughout  the  country  ;  an'1  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  came  was  that  the  best  way  to  efifect 
that  object  would  be  by  making  teaching  of  the  kind  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  1870  the  ordinary  rule.  This  Board-school  in- 
struction bad  never  conflicted  with  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  cited  examples  showing  that  it  was  not  abhor- 
rent to  Roman  Catholic  teachers  or  parents.     Let  them   not 
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exaggerate  their  religious  dififerenees.  He  should  be  very  sorry 
if  any  word  or  action  of  his  had  ever  harmed  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  spiritual  organisation.  He  cared  nothing  for  it 
in  any  other  capacity.  For  his  part  he  believed  the  Bill  would 
dissipate  the  dark  cloud  of  suspicion,  dislike  and  even  actual 
hatred  which  for  many  years  had  hung  over  the  Church. 

The  third  reading  was  carried  by  369  to  177 — majority,  192. 
One  Liberal  member,  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  and  two  Labour 
members  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  Bill  had  not  been  much  modified.  Clause  2  (p.  94) 
now  allowed  the  owners  of  a  transferred  school  to  agree  that 
"  Cowper-Temple  as  well  as  denominational  teaching  **  should 
l)e  given  after  the  transfer,  and  made  their  rights  somewhat 
more  definite ;  under  Clause  3,  denominational  teaching  in 
transferred  schools  of  considerable  size  or  many  classes  was 
not  strictly  limited  to  two  mornings  a  week  for  the  school 
(though  it  was  so  for  any  given  child) ;  under  Clause  4  the 
desire  of  the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the  children  for  **  extended 
facilities  "  for  denominational  religious  instruction  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  ballot,  but  such  facilities  were  not  to  be  ac- 
corded if  rent  were  paid  by  the  local  authority  for  the  school. 

A  new  clause  (5)  allowed  the  continuance  of  voluntary 
schools  as  State-aided  schools  without  rate-aid,  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute as  to  the  special  facilities  for  denominational  instruction 
(c/.  p.  162).  Part  II.,  relating  to  endowments,  was  postponed  ; 
Part  III.  was  considerably  amended  in  respect  of  the  provisions 
for  delegation ;  local  authorities  were  expressly  empowered  to 
undertake  medical  inspection  of  the  children  ;  and  in  Clause 
26  (formerly  37)  relating  to  the  Welsh  Council,  minority  repre- 
sentation and  Treasury  control  over  expenditure  were  introduced. 
Better  provision  was  made  for  teachers  whose  position  would 
be  injuriously  afifected  by  the  Bill.  But  those  features  which 
aroused  most  opposition  had  undergone  no  substantial  modi- 
fication. 

An  interesting  prelude  to  its  reception  had  been  afforded  on 
July  26  by  a  debate,  initiated  by  the  Primate,  on  religious  in- 
struction in  Council  schools,  as  illustrated  by  the  recent  returns 
of  the  syllabuses  of  local  authorities.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
regulations  would  lose  much  of  their  value  if  there  were  no 
inspection  or  examination,  that  sometimes  the  Bible  teaching 
degenerated  into  a  reading  lesson,  and  sometimes  it  was  worse 
than  none.  These  contentions  were  supported  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Viscount  Halifax.  The  Earl  of  Crewe  defended 
the  religious  teaching  in  the  Council  schools,  but  said  that  its 
tone  must  in  fact  be  taken  from  public  opinion,  which  the 
Churches  could  influence. 

Before  the  Lords  discussed  the  Education  Bill,  however,  a 
subject  of  even  graver  importance  occupied  public  attention. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  Transvaal 
were  announced  on  July  81 — in  the  Commons,  most  fully,  by 
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Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary,  on  the 
Colonial  Office  Vote ;  in  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  for  whose  statement  a  question  from  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  provided  the  opportunity.  Both 
Houses  were  crowded. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  after  describing  the  matter  as  the 
most  important  business  yet  dealt  with  by  this  Parliament,  said 
that  the  only  point  in  dispute  between  the  Ministerialists  and 
the  Opposition  was  as  to  the  time  when  responsible  Govern- 
ment should  be  conceded.  In  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  it  would 
not  be  granted  yet ;  but  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 
As  to  the  Transvaal,  the  Lyttelton  Constitution  was  stillborn 
and  would  have  been  unworkable.  Under  the  arrangement 'now 
proposed  Boer  and  Briton  alike  would  receive  the  fuJl  privileges 
and  rights  of  British  citizenship.  The  report  of  Sir  West 
Ridgeway's  Committee  in  its  final  form  had  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet ;  but  they  could  state  their  policy  in 
anticipation  of  its  publication.  They  would  proceed  on  the 
principles  of  manhood  suflFrage  and  one  vote  one  value.  All 
adult  males  over  twenty-one  with  six  months'  residence  in  the 
colony  (except  the  British  garrison)  would  have  the  vote  ;  and 
the  voting  would  be  secret.  Proportional  representation  would 
be  incomprehensible  and  impopular  ;  a  better  way  of  protecting 
minorities  would  be  the  adoption  of  single-member  districts. 
Preserving,  at  the  Boers*  desire,  the  old  magisterial  <iistricts, 
and  rejecting  the  Lyttelton  voters'  list,  which  was  open  to 
grave  suspicion  and  would  take  ten  months  to  revise,  they  found 
that  the  list  of  adult  males  in  the  Census  of  1904  would  give 
32  members  to  the  Rand,  1  to  Krugersdorp  Rural,  6  to  Pretoria 
and  31  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  After  long  discussions  be- 
tween Sir  West  Ridgeway's  Committee  and  the  various  parties, 
the  Government  had  decided  to  allot  34  seats,  including  Krugers- 
dorp Rural,  to  the  Rand,  6  to  Pretoria,  and  29  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Lord  Selborne  had  telegraphed  his  approval  of  this 
as  fair  and  as  saving  several  months'  delay.  The  sixty-nine 
members  would  be  elected  for  five  years  and  paid.  The  Speaker 
would  vacate  his  seat  on  his  election,  as  the  party  majority 
would  be  small,  and  for  various  reasons  it  was  undesirable  to 
diminish  it ;  and  there  would  not  be,  as  under  the  Lyttelton 
Constitution,  any  discrimination  against  the  use  of  Dutch  in 
the  debates.  He  could  not  speculate  as  to  the  result,  but  he 
hoped  for  a  coalition  Government  drawn  from  both  races  and 
with  some  moderate  leader.  The  Inter-Colonial  Council  would 
be  determinable  by  either  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  River 
Colony  at  a  year's  notice.  There  would  be  a  Second  Chamber, 
provisionally,  during  the  first  Parliament,  of  fifteen  members 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Arrangements  would  be  made  for 
making  it  elective  afterwards.  The  Treaty  of  Vereeniging 
bound  us  not  to  grant  the  franchise  to  natives  before  the  grant 
of  self-government.      Legislation,    however,   imposing   special 
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exaggerate  their  religious  dififerences.  He  should  be  very  sorry 
if  any  word  or  action  of  his  had  ever  harmed  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  spiritual  organisation.  He  cared  nothing  for  it 
in  any  other  capacity.  For  his  part  he  believed  the  Bill  would 
dissipate  the  dark  cloud  of  suspicion,  dislike  and  even  actual 
hatred  which  for  many  years  had  hung  over  the  Church. 

The  third  reading  was  carried  by  369  to  177 — majority,  192. 
One  Liberal  member,  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  and  two  Labour 
members  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  Bill  had  not  been  much  modified.  Clause  2  fp.  94) 
now  allowed  the  owners  of  a  transferred  school  to  agree  that 
**  Cowper-Temple  as  well  as  denominational  teaching '*  should 
be  given  after  the  transfer,  and  made  their  rights  somewhat 
more  definite;  under  Clause  3,  denominational  teaching  in 
transferred  schools  of  considerable  size  or  many  classes  was 
not  strictly  hmited  to  two  mornings  a  week  for  the  school 
(though  it  was  so  for  any  given  child) ;  under  Clause  4  the 
desire  of  the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the  children  for  **  extended 
facilities  "  for  denominational  religious  instruction  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  ballot,  but  such  facilities  were  not  to  be  ac- 
corded if  rent  were  paid  by  the  local  authority  for  the  school. 

A  new  clause  (5)  allowed  the  continuance  of  voluntary 
schools  as  State-aided  schools  without  rate-aid,  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute as  to  the  special  facilities  for  denominational  instruction 
(c/.  p.  162).  Part  II.,  relating  to  endowments,  was  postponed  ; 
Part  III.  was  considerably  amended  in  respect  of  the  provisions 
for  delegation ;  local  authorities  were  expressly  empowered  to 
undertake  medical  inspection  of  the  children  ;  and  in  Clause 
26  (formerly  37)  relating  to  the  Welsh  Council,  minority  repre- 
sentation and  Treasury  control  over  expenditure  were  introduced. 
Better  provision  was  made  for  teachers  whose  position  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  Bill.  But  those  features  which 
aroused  most  opposition  had  undergone  no  substantial  modi- 
fication. 

An  interesting  prelude  to  its  reception  had  been  alBForded  on 
July  26  by  a  debate,  initiated  by  the  Primate,  on  religious  in- 
struction in  Council  schools,  as  illustrated  by  the  recent  returns 
of  the  syllabuses  of  local  authorities.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
regulations  would  lose  much  of  their  value  if  there  were  no 
inspection  or  examination,  that  sometimes  the  Bible  teaching 
degenerated  into  a  reading  lesson,  and  sometimes  it  was  worse 
than  none.  These  contentions  were  supported  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Viscount  Halifax.  The  Earl  of  Crewe  defended 
the  religious  teaching  in  the  Council  schools,  but  said  that  its 
tone  must  in  fact  be  taken  from  public  opinion,  which  the 
Churches  could  influence. 

Before  the  Lords  discussed  the  Education  Bill,  however,  a 
subject  of  even  graver  importance  occupied  public  attention. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  Transvaal 
were  announced  on  July  81 — in  the  Commons,  most  fully,  by 
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Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary,  on  the 
Colonial  Office  Vote;  in  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  for  whose  statement  a  question  from  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  provided  the  opportunity.  Both 
Houses  were  crowded. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  after  describing  the  matter  as  the 
most  important  business  yet  dealt  with  by  this  Parliament,  said 
that  the  only  point  in  dispute  between  the  Ministerialists  and 
the  Opposition  was  as  to  the  time  when  responsible  Govern- 
ment should  be  conceded.  In  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  it  would 
not  be  granted  yet ;  but  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 
As  to  the  Transvaal,  the  Lyttelton  Constitution  was  stillborn 
and  would  have  been  unworkable.  Under  the  arrangement  "now 
proposed  Boer  and  Briton  alike  would  receive  the  full  privileges 
and  rights  of  British  citizenship.  The  report  of  Sir  West 
Ridgeway's  Committee  in  its  final  form  had  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet ;  but  they  could  state  their  policy  in 
anticipation  of  its  publication.  They  would  proceed  on  the 
principles  of  manhood  suflFrage  and  one  vote  one  value.  All 
adult  males  over  twenty-one  with  six  months'  residence  in  the 
colony  (except  the  British  garrison)  would  have  the  vote  ;  and 
the  voting  would  be  secret.  Proportional  representation  would 
be  incomprehensible  and  unpopular  ;  a  better  way  of  protecting 
minorities  would  be  the  adoption  of  single-member  districts. 
Preserving,  at  the  Boers'  desire,  the  old  magisterial  <iistricts, 
and  rejecting  the  Lyttelton  voters'  list,  which  was  open  to 
grave  suspicion  and  would  take  ten  months  to  revise,  they  found 
that  the  list  of  adult  males  in  the  Census  of  1904  would  give 
32  members  to  the  Rand,  1  to  Krugersdorp  Rural,  6  to  Pretoria 
and  31  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  After  long  discussions  be- 
tween Sir  West  Ridgeway's  Committee  and  the  various  parties, 
the  Government  had  decided  to  allot  34  seats,  including  Krugers- 
dorp Rural,  to  the  Rand,  6  to  Pretoria,  and  29  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Lord  Selborne  had  telegraphed  his  approval  of  this 
as  fair  and  as  saving  several  months'  delay.  The  sixty-nine 
members  would  be  elected  for  five  years  and  paid.  The  Speaker 
would  vacate  his  seat  on  his  election,  as  the  party  majority 
would  be  small,  and  for  various  reasons  it  was  undesirable  to 
diminish  it ;  and  there  would  not  be,  as  under  the  Lyttelton 
Constitution,  any  discrimination  against  the  use  of  Dutch  in 
the  debates.  He  could  not  speculate  as  to  the  result,  but  he 
hoped  for  a  coalition  Government  drawn  from  both  races  and 
with  some  moderate  leader.  The  Inter-Colonial  Council  would 
be  determinable  by  either  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  River 
Colony  at  a  year's  notice.  There  would  be  a  Second  Chamber, 
provisionally,  during  the  first  Parliament,  of  fifteen  members 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Arrangements  would  be  made  for 
making  it  elective  afterwards.  The  Treaty  of  Vereeniging 
bound  us  not  to  grant  the  franchise  to  natives  before  the  grant 
of  self-government.      Legislation,    however,   imposing   special 
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disabilities  on  natives  would  be  reserved  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Swaziland  would  remain 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  Robinson  group  of  mines  were  to  be  allowed  the  same 

f)rivileges  as  the  Witwatersrand  Association  in  recruiting  native 
abour  in  Mozambique,  and  would  surrender  its  3,000  outstand- 
ing hcences  for  Chinese  labour.  An  experiment  would  be  tried 
at  one  of  its  mines  in  employing  white  labour  along  with  Kaffir 
labour  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Creswell.  On  November 
30  the  arrangement  for  recruiting  labourers  in  China  would 
cease.  Provision  would  be  made  by  the  new  Constitution  for 
the  termination  of  the  existing  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance  after 
a  reasonable  time,  and  another  clause  would  state  that  no  law 
would  be  assented  to  which  sanctions  any  conditions  of  service 
or  residence  of  a  servile  character.  In  the  interest  of  British 
settlers  a  Land  Board  under  the  High  Commissioner  would  be 
estabhshed  to  administer  the  funds  allocated  to  Land  settle- 
ment. An  arrangement  was  under  consideration  for  substituting 
for  the  war  contribution  of  30,000,000Z.  obtained  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  underwritten  by  the  mine-owners  a  smaller  loan  to 
be  spent  in  South  Africa.  The  proposals  of  the  Government 
were  interdependent,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Opposition  to  join 
in  giving  the  Constitution  something  of  a  national  sanction. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St,  George  s^  Hanover  Sqimre),  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary,  deplored  the  scanty  time  allowed  for  the  discussion, 
and  regretted  the  grant  of  responsible  government  so  soon  after 
the  war,  and  while  there  was  still  racial  division.  He  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  a  Dutch  majority  in  Cape  Colony,  to  the 
native  question  in  Natal  and  to  the  presence  of  German  troops, 
with  Boer  volunteers  attached,  in  South  Africa.  The  Govern- 
ment were  shifting  to  others  their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
Chinese  labour  and  the  Colonial  Civil  Servants.  The  proposals 
had  been  thrown  at  the  House  without  evidence,  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  the  Opposition  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
them.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Deauy  Gloucs)  stigmatised 
this  speech  as  reckless,  indicated  that  he  regarded  the 
Second  Chamber  as  a  concession  to  the  gold  magnates,  and 
condemned  the  **  mad  experiment ''  of  trying  to  dissociate  the 
black  population  from  the  white.  Amongst  subsequent  speakers, 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  Liberal  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Croydon),  expected  that  the  Boers 
would  attempt  to  recover  their  independence,  and  several 
Liberal  members  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  proposals  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  the  Government  were 
making  a  dangerous,  audacious  and  reckless  experiment.  Was 
it  conceivable  that  the  Dutch  would  not  use  their  voting  power 
as  a  substitute  for  arms,  and  what  would  there  be  to  prevent 
the  Assembly  from  preparing  for  another  war?  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  rising  only  a  minute  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  close  of   the  discussion,  said  that  in  the  whole 
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of  his  Parliamentary  career  he  had  never  heard  a  more  un- 
worthy speech.  The  rest  of  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
rotesting  shouts  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  vote  was  carried 
y  316  to  83.  Two  Liberals,  Mr.  Eustace  Fieunes  {Banbury, 
Oxfordshire)  and  Captain  Kincaid-Smith  (Stratford,  Warwickshire), 
voted  in  the  minority,  which  was  httle  more  than  half  the  total 
Opposition  strength.  The  outstanding  votes  were  afterwards 
put  and  carried,  in  some  cases  by  large  majorities,  and,  finally, 
reported  to  the  House. 

In  the  Lords  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  statement  differed  from  that 
of  his  subordinate,  mainly  in  his  more  detailed  refusal  to  produce 
the  report  of  the  Eidgeway  Committee  and  in  his  expression  of 
regret  that  the  Government  were  debarred  from  extending  the 
franchise  to  the  natives.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  severely 
criticised  the  course  taken  by  the  Government ;  and  Lord 
Harris,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Progressives  and 
the  mining  interests,  declined  to  accept  the  settlement  as  just. 
On  the  other  side,  Lord  Sandhurst,  as  one  of  the  Ridgeway 
Committee,  described  its  procedure,  and  indicated  that  the 
Government  had  followed  its  report,  and  Lord  Courtney  of 
Penwith  deprecated  continual  harping  on  British  interests,  and 
regretted  that  more  consideration  had  not  been  given  to  propor- 
tional representation.  Lord  Milner  strongly  condemned  the 
precipitate  haste  of  the  Government  in  reversing  the  policy  of 
its  predecessors,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  postponement 
of  the  grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  Orange  River 
Colony  was  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  must 
not  run  too  many  risks  at  once.  He  mentioned  two  other 
dangers — that  a  Boer  majority  might  turn  out  the  present  Civil 
Servants,  and  that  there  might  be  an  interval  on  the  beginning 
of  responsible  government  during  which  no  labour  legislation 
would  be  in  force,  and  the  depression  of  the  mining  industry 
would  become  more  serious.  Lord  Lansdowne  criticised  ad- 
versely the  Government  plan  on  the  lines  adopted  by  other 
Opposition  speakers,  and  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  replying  for  the 
Government,  remarked  on  the  omission  on  the  other  side  of  any 
mention  of  Lord  Selborne*s  opinion. 

Outside  Parliament  the  gloomiest  anticipations  had  been 
expressed,  notably  in  a  poem  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  {Standard, 
July  27),  as  to  an  impending  sacrifice  of  the  British  settlers  ; 
but  the  scheme  was  not  ill  received  by  the  Opposition  Press. 
The  Morning  Post  held  that  the  Government  had  taken  an 
opportunity  missed  by  the  Unionists,  and  on  further  ex- 
amination, that  the  Constitution  was  just  and  sound  in  itself ; 
the  Stock  Exchange  view  and  that  of  Progressives  at  the  Cape 
was  not  unfavourable,  nor  were  the  comments  passed  in  Canada. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  Constitution  was  welcomed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nominated  Second  Chamber. 

The  reception  of  the  Education  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords 
indicated  that  it  would  be  considerably  amended  in  Committee 
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in  the  autumn  session.  Three  lengthy  sittings  (August  1-3) 
were  devoted  to  the  second  reading,  and  the  debate,  though 
inevitably  containing  much  repetition  of  points  already  familiar, 
produced  several  \ery  important  contnbutions  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  Earl  of   Crewe,    in  moving  the    second   reading,  re- 
marked incidentally  on   the  comparative  lack   of  Nonconfor- 
mist representation  in  the  House,  and  also  pointed  out  that 
Church   schools  'were  not  built   wholly  by  Church  money,  or 
solely  to  secure  Church  teaching.     Widespread  discontent  had 
been  created  by  the  Act   of  1902,   and   rejecting   other   alter- 
natives, comprising  secular  education,  some  form  of  concurrent 
endowment,    and   the    plan    advocated    by    Mr.    Chamberlain 
(p.  122),  the  Government  had  fallen  back  on  the  scheme  of  the 
Bill.     He  went   through  the  measure  clause   by   clause,  and 
appealed  for  a  settlement  in  the  interest  of  peace.     The  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry  regarded  the  Bill  as  an  endowment  of 
Nonconformity,  and  the  first  clause  as  an  attack  on  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  speech  which  produced  a 
great  impression,  but  which  was  subsequently  described  by  Earl 
Carrington  as  failing  to  realise  the  depth  of  Liberal  feeling  on 
the  question,  began  by  a  historical  survey  of  the  controversy, 
which,  he  pointed   out,  had   always  turned  on   the  religious 
question.     The  Bill  of  1870,  as  he  showed  by  quotations  from 
contemporary  statesmen,  aimed  at  supplementing  the  existing 
denominational   system  ;    and   in    the   years  following   it   the 
Church  of  England  built  5,000  new  schools  and  spent  9,000,000Z. 
True,  this  was  not  all  given  to  support  religious  teaching,  but 
after  making  all  allowances  an  immense  residue  was.    Since  the 
Act  of  1902  came  into  force,  taking  three  dioceses  at  random, 
Canterbury  had  spent  50,000Z.  on  new  schools,  Oxford  57,000^., 
Winchester  105,000/.     These  schools  could  not  be  taken  over 
and  transformed   without  violating  the  traditions   of   English 
public  security  and  honour.     Nor  had  the  subscriptions  for  the 
maintenance  of  voluntary  schools  fallen  off  ;  in  1870  they  were 
329,000/.,  in  1880  587,000/.,  in  1901  678,000/.     Their   propor- 
tion to  other  sources  of  income,  however,  was  less,  because  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  education.     Popular  con- 
trol he  had  never  deprecated,  but  the  authorities  were  to  be 
restricted  in  one  direction,  and  the  control  was  incomplete.    He 
contended  that  in  provided   schools — including   many  existing 
Church  schools — no  religious  teaching  whatever  need  be  given 
under  the  Bill.     No  man  had  striven  more  earnestly  than  he 
had  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  rapprochement.     The  time  for 
formulating  amendments  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  he  desired 
generally  that  religious   teaching  (subject  to  ample  conscience 
clause  arrangements)  should  be  given  within  school  hours  by 
teachers  who  believed    what  they  said  ;  that  definite  religious 
teaching  should  be  given  to  children  whose  parents  desired  it, 
and  that  teachers  who  had  spent  some  of  the  best  part  of  their 
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lives  in  acquiring  the  capacity  to  give  it  should  not  be  silenced. 
Many  Church  teachers  had  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  better 
emolument,  simply  to  go  on  giving  a  special  kind  of  religious 
teaching.  Local  interest,  again,  could  only  be  maintained  by 
giving  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  school  some  voice  in 
appointing  the  teacher.  Only  under  these  limitations  could  he 
consent  to  the  second  reading. 

After  a  number  of  other  speeches,  some  from  Liberal  peers, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  speaking  less  as  an  English  Catholic  than 
in  the  interests  of  the  religious  life  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
said  that  tactically  it  would  be  unwise  to  reject  th^  Bill,  but 
that,  if  it  was  to  be  amended  to  meet  Catholic  views,  the  process 
must  be  drastic  indeed.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  withdrew 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  (pp. 
122,  140)  which  found  no  support  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  after  criticising  the  Welsh  part  of  the  Bill,  described  the 
religious  proposals  as  a  possible  screen  for  an  attack  on  the 
Church.  Later,  the  Bishop  of  Bipon  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  Churchmen  to  surrender  something  for  the  sake  of  union 
with  other  Christians  against  secularism,  and  pleaded  that 
** simple  Christian  teaching"  should  be  maintained  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  education. 

Next  day  the  debate  was  resumed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
with  a  speech  moderate  in  tone,  but  containing  some  of  the 
ablest  criticisms  yet  made  of  the  Bill.  He  was  glad  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  second  reading ;  they  should 
await  concessions  from  the  Government ;  but  he  argued  that 
the  Bill  was  not  fully  accepted  even  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and 
there  was  no  finality  about  the  proposed  settlement.  He  fully 
accepted  the  principle  of  complete  pubHc  control,  but  the  Bill 
did  not  give  it,  but  fettered  the  local  authorities  in  various  ways 
— always  in  the  direction  of  discouraging  religious  teaching — 
and  it  consisted  rather  of  separate  empirical  proposals  than  of 
the  embodiment  of  any  principle.  The  first  clause  had  an 
engaging  appearance  of  simplicity,  but  it  was  modified  by  sub- 
sequent clauses,  and  a  distinct  preference  was  given  to  Cowper- 
Temple  tejtching.  He  himself  was  not  unfavourable  to  that 
teaching,  but  he  could  not  understand  those  who  dogmatically 
asserted  that,  while  Boman  Catholics  and  Jews  could  not  be 
expected  to  accept  this  form  of  teaching,  it  was  good  enough,  or 
ought  to  be  good  enough,  for  others  who  did  not  think  so.  He 
should  refrain  from  placing  amendments  until  he  saw  whether 
real  facilities  would  be  given  for  denominational  teaching  in  the 
transferred  schools  ;  but  if  that  was  not  done  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  provision  which  would  place  all  pro- 
vided schools  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  religious  teaching 
as  well  as  secular  teaching.  But  without  any  inquiry  they  were 
going  to  impose  on  these  denominational  schools  a  cast-iron 
rule  which  would  ofifend  the  consciences  of  as  many  if  not  a 
larger  number  of  parents  than  those  they  were  going  to  relieve. 
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Why  disturb  schools  which  were  doing  good  work  ?  The 
Government  had  magnified  the  difficulty  with  which  they  had 
to  deal,  probably  owing  to  pohtical  exigencies,  but  they  must  not 
be  left  the  responsibility  of  passing  an  unamended  Bill  leading 
to  widespread  agitation.  Until  they  knew  how  their  actions 
would  be  regarded  by  the  Government  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  take  a  final  and  momentous  decision,  which  at  some 
later  period  they  might  have  to  take,  and  which  might  involve 
consequences  far  wider,  if  not  less  serious,  than  any  mvolved  in 
connection  with  the  Bill. 

After  8^  speech  from  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  declaring  that 
the  Bill  would  only  multiply  difficulties,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley  said  he  had  never  approached  this  question  either  from  the 
Anglican  or  Nonconformist  point  of  view.  The  feeling  which 
was  at  the  back  of  the  Bill,  and  which  had  sent  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  that  the  schools 
were  to  become  municipal,  and  not  ecclesiastical,  institutions. 
The  Nonconformists  repudiated  the  idea  that  they  asked  for 
any  privilege.  The  House  of  Commons  would  never  again  deal 
with  a  measure  of  such  complexity,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
a  danger  of  drifting  into  the  secular  system  as  a  counsel  of 
despair. 

The  Bishop  of  London  described  .the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
speech  as  noble.  It  was  the  Church  which  brought  in  the  Bible 
before  any  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  were  established  ;  the 
Church  adhered  to  Bible  teaching,  but  not  the  Bible  edited  by 
the  County  Council.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  controversy 
th^  Evangelicals  and  the  High  Churchmen  had  been,  all 
through,  side  by  side.  The  Nonconformists  had  a  grievance, 
that  their  own  teachers  could  not  teach  their  children  in 
county  schools;  the  Church  another,  in  having  no  access  to 
the  children  in  provided  schools.  The  Church  had  done  its  best 
to  meet  the  Nonconformist  grievance  by  teaching  specifically 
Church  doctrines  two  days  a  week.  A  Bill  of  far  less  magnitude 
would  have  redressed  these  grievances.  Yet  under  this  Bill  in 
no  single  school  would  a  parent  be  able  to  claim  the  right  to 
have  religion  taught  to  his  children.  The  Church  never  recog- 
nised Cowper-Temple  teaching  as  religious  teaching  which  was 
satisfactory ;  when  they  could  not  cover  the  whole  ground  they 
took  what  they  could  get  and  made  the  best  of  it.  The  Bill,  if 
carried,  would  throw  an  apple  of  discord  into  every  municipal 
election  throughout  the  country. 

Among  subsequent  speakers,  Viscount  Halifax  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  religious  question,  and  asked  what  the  Church  and 
Roman  Catholics  had  done  to  deserve  such  treatment ;  Lord 
Tweedmouth  contested  the  statements  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  attacked,  that  the  Bill  gave  a  preference  to  Non- 
conformists, and  that  Cowper-Templeism  was  **  Nonconformist 
religion  *' ;  Lord  Northbourne,  speaking  as  a  Liberal,  declared 
*'  the  Bill  was  dead  "  ;  and  Lord  Reay,  Chairman  of  the  last 
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London  School  Board,  supported  the  Bill,  declaring  that  the 
dilBference  between  religious  instruction  now  given  in  voluntary 
schools  and  that  given  in  "  extended  facilities  '*  schools  would 
be  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

In  the  debate  next  day,  after  speeches  by  the  Earl  of  Hals- 
bury  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  admit- 
ting that  there  were  grievances  on  both  sides  to  be  rectified, 
said  that  this  Bill  introduced  others  :  Clause  3  presented  as 
many  difficulties  as  facilities ;  and  with  14,000  schools  added  to 
those  under  undenominational  control  he  had  grave  apprehen- 
sions of  the  elBFect  on  religious  instruction.  The  Bishop  of 
Hereford  said  that  the  Bill  might  contain  many  defects,  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  an  honest  attempt  to  solve  a  very 
complex  problem.  He  deprecated  the  wild  denunciations  of 
the  Bill  by  **  good  clergymen  with  narrow  views,'*  and  of  some 
political  leaders,  including  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Albert  Hall 
(p.  115).  The  opposition  of  the  clergy  was  more  serious,  but  he 
thought  their  fears  were  mistaken  ;  their  attack  ought  to  have 
been  made  on  the  Bill  of  1902.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  solution, 
advocated  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  had  failed  even  in 
Birmingham  ;  the  simple  Christian  teaching  described  by  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  as  *'  a  new  religion  "  was  what  most  of  them  had 
had.  He  would  like  the  Bill  to  be  amended  by  giving  teachers 
in  rural  schools  power  to  give  denominational  teaching ;  the 
facilities  under  Clause  2  should  be  extended  to  all  schools  in 
single-school  areas  ;  religious  instruction  should  be  given  day 
by  day  within  school  hours,  and  extended  facilities  should  be 
granted  under  Clause  4  wherever  there  was  bond  fide  an- 
other school  within  reach.  The  local  controversies  they  were 
threatened  with  were  the  seeds  of  new  life.  Let  them  trust 
the  authorities  and  trust  the  teachers. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  advocated  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
plan  (p.  122)  and  denied  that  it  had  failed  in  Birmingham. 
What  he  was  afraid  of  under  undenominational  teaching  was 
not  the  teaching  of  positive  error,  but  literal  teaching  of  the 
Bible  leaving  out  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

After  speeches  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Bishops  of 
Oxford  and  Durham,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  summmg 
up  for  the  Opposition,  said  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made  to 
him  that  the  debate  might  be  postponed  till  the  autumn  session, 
but  it  was  thought  better  to  let  the  attitude  of  the  House  be 
made  plain  to  the  country  at  once.  Most  of  them  admitted 
that  some  modification  of  the  Act  of  1902  was  inevitable ;  but 
they  could  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  as  it  stood.  They  believed  it  would  inflict  grave  injustice 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  alleged  grievances  which  it  proposed 
to  remove  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  admitted  important  prin- 
ciples showing  a  desire  to  deal  equitably  with  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised.  It  was  their  duty,  therefore,  to  try  to  meet  the 
Bill,  admitting  that  there  must  be  reciprocal  respect  shown  by 
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one  House  to  the  other  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that, 
in  giving  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  they  did  not  part  with  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  their  right  to  deal  with  it  at  some  future  day. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  in  reply,  said  that  in  Committee 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  to  meet  objections  fairly 
and,  he  hoped,  frankly.  The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  next  day  the  House  adjourned  till  the  autumn. 

The  Commons,  meanwhile,  were  hurrying  through  their  al- 
lotted tasks.  The  debate  on  the  Home  OflSce  Vote  (August  1) 
was  remarkable  for  the  exhibition  it  afforded  of  the  wide  activities 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  for  the  expert  criticism  passed  on  its 
actions  by  various  Labour  members  and  others.  Among  the 
subjects  dealt  with  wejre  the  treatment  and  position  of  assistant 
factory  inspectors,  whose  examination,  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald 
(Leicester)  complained,  was  not  practical  enough ;  the  dangers 
besetting  workers  in  power  stations  and  dye  works,  uncleanli- 
ness  in  jam  factories  and  fishcuring  sheds,  the  inspection  of 
laundries,  **  time-cribbing  "  in  the  textile  industries,  and  the 
prevention  of  woolsorters'  disease.  In  reply,  Mr.  Gladstone 
(Leeds,  TT.),  the  Home  Secretary,  explained  that  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Eight  Hours  Day  had  been  appomted 
to  assist  the  Government  with  skilled  information  in  carrying 
out  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  House ;  that  inquiries  were 
being  made  as  to  various  other  points  mentioned,  and  that  there 
was  some  hope  of  combating  anthrax  by  disinfection.  Inciden- 
tally he  promised  an  inquiry  into  workmen's  insurance,  and  a 
Bill  for  next  year  dealing  with  laundries  (a  promise  anticipated 
on  July  27  in  the  House  of  Lords),  and  said  that  the  Home 
Office  had  probably  never  been  more  severely  pressed.  Besides 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  they  had  had  ten  small  Bills, 
and  among  subjects  dealt  with  there  were  the  London  Police,  the 
Aliens  Act,  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904,  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren Act  and  the  resulting  by-laws,  questions  connected  with 
vagrancy,  lunacy,  vaccination,  vivisection,  London  traffic,  and 
the  Labour  Conference  at  Berne.  He  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  questions  raised  as  to  factory  inspection,  and  announced 
that  there  would  shortly  be  fifteen  lady  inspectors. 

On  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Office  Vote,  Sir  E.  Grey,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Gooch  (Bath)  and  Mr.  Lynch  {Ripon,  Yorkshire), 
declared  that  the  pending  increase  of  the  Turkish  Customs 
duties  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  III.)  ought  not 
to  be  granted  except  on  a  satisfactory  guarantee  that  the  money 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Macedonia. 

The  report  of  the  vote  and  of  all  outstanding  Votes  in  Supply 
was  then  pa<ssed  under  the  closure,  it  being  the  twentieth  al- 
lotted day. 

Later  in  the  evening  a  disagreement,  involving  a  point  of 
constitutional  importance  and  possibly  of  eventual  significance, 
arose  with  the  House  of  Lords  with  respect  to  the  Labourers 
(Ireland)  Bill.    That  House  bad  introduced  a  number  of  amend- 
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ments,  to  two  of  which  the  Speaker  called  attention  as  exceed- 
ing its  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  impose  a  charge 
on  the  rates ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  House  disagreed  with  these  and  with 
one  other  amendment.  The  House  of  Lords  next  day  gave 
way,  but  adopted  a  resolution,  moved  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  maintaining  its  right  to  legislate  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  valuation  upon  which  property  may  be  taken  for 
public  purposes.  In  moving  this,  the  Marquess  said  that  the 
House  ha,d  never  accepted  the  extreme  interpretation  of  the 
Commons'  claim  to  exclusive  privilege  with  regard  to  financial 
legislation. 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  next  day  (August  2)  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  produced  important 
and  authoritative  statements  from  the  party  leaders  on  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  and 
incidentally  of  their  views  on  naval  policy.  Major  Seely  (Aber- 
crombyj  Liverpool)  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Gravesend)  urged  that 
the  Committee  should  include  representatives  of  India,  the 
Colonies  and  the  Opposition,  that  all  interests  and  parties  might 
co-operate  in  settling  the  broad  lines  of  Imperial  strategy.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  Prime  Minister  must 
regard  himself  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  not  of  a 
party,  and  the  Defence  Committee  wa§  summoned  by  him  to 
assist  in  dealing  with  questions  outside  the  purview  of  any 
one  Department.  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  might  be 
summoned  if  and  when  they  wished,  but  as  they  were  not 
likely  to  give  us  complete  control  over  forces  for  which  they 
paid,  their  permanent  presence  was  not  necessary.  The  presence 
of  the  leader  of  Opposition  would  create  difficulties  for  the 
Government — ^he  himself  for  example,  would  have  dififered  from 
the  Prime  Minister  on  the  reduction  of  the  array  and  the  two- 
Power  standard.  However  unlikely  a  combination  of  Germany 
and  France  against  us  might  be,  it  was  insanity  to  say  it  was 
impossible.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  also  described 
the  Committee  as  enabling  the  Cabinet  to  fortify  itself  with 
technical  advice  from  the  best  military  and  naval  experts ;  and 
as  not  concerned  with  the  fundamental  military  and  naval  policy 
of  the  Government.  As  to  the  two-Power  standard,  he  said, 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  our 
own  relations  with  both,  made  it  absurd  to  make  their  ship- 
building a  standard  for  our  expenditure,  but  even  if  we  did  so, 
their  advance  had  been  exaggerated.  He  regretted  Mr  Bal- 
four's reference  to  foreign  politics,  as  not  being  conducive  to 
European  peace. 

Among  the  other  subjects  discussed  was  the  lease  under  the 
late  Government  of  the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  in  which  some 
members  had  scented  a  scandal.  Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Sqicare),  in  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  action  when 
Cplojjial  Seprf^tary,  disposed  of  the  imputations  of  bftcl  faith  cast 
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on  the  late  Government  and  its  representatives,  and  pointed 
out  that  his  successor  had  described  the  lease  as  drafted 'with  a 
sincere  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Colony ;  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  while  speaking  of  it  as  somewhat  inoi- 
provident,  declared  emphatically  that  there  had  been  no  fraud. 
Later,  a  discussion  on  various  details  of  Irish  policy  incidentally 
produced  an  emphatic  tribute  from  Mr.  Bryce  to  the  services  of 
Sir  Antony  Macdonnell  as  Under-Secretary. 

The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  of  the   Government,   which  had 
been  read  a  second  time  on  April   25,  went  through  Commit- 
tee before   the   recess,   though  after  much   opposition   from  a 
small  but   active  remnant  of   Unionists,  and   some    attempts 
at  amendment  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the  Labour  mem- 
bers  which   more   seriously   imperilled    its   ultimate    success. 
The  5r8t  clause,  amending   the   law  of  conspiracy  by  provid- 
ing that  an  act  done  in  combination  by  two  or  more  persons 
in  contemplation   or    furtherance   of   a   trade   dispute    should 
not   be   actionable  unless  it  would   be  actionable   if    done   by 
one  person,  was  eventually  carried   by  313   votes   to   33.     On 
the  second  clause,  legalising  peaceful  and  reasonable  picketing, 
Mr.  Bowles  (Norwood,  Lambeth)  moved  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  picketing  to  three,  which  was.  negatived,  after  closure, 
by  173  to  23.     Another  amendment  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to 
omit  the  words,  **peacep.bly  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,"  was 
rejected  when  the  proceedings  were  resumed  on  August  3  by 
140  to  91.     On  that  day  the  clause  was  under  consideration  for 
five  hours,  and  was  only  disposed  of  by  repeated  closuring  of 
debate  on  amendments,  the  most  important  of  which,  moved  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  supported  by  the  Labour  members,  pro- 
vided that  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  picketing  should  not 
be  held  to  be  a  nuisance.     This,  which  was  opposed   by  the 
Attorney-General  as  unnecessary,  was  only  defeated  by  127  to 
122,  and  incidentally  led  to  some  friction  between  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie   and   the   Chief  Government  Whip.     The  clause   was 
eventually  passed  under  the  closure  by  238  to  31.     Clause  3, 
providing  that  an  act  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a 
trade  dispute  should  not  be  actionable  as  a  tort  merely  as  being 
an   interference  with  the  business   or  employment  of  another 
person,  or  with  his  freedom  to  dispose  of  his  labour  and  capital, 
was  extended  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  so  as   to 
prevent  inducements  to  breach  of  contract  from  constituting  a 
ground  of  action,  his  amendment  being  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  carried  by  255  to  30.     Sir  F.  Banbury  (City  of  London) 
had  moved  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  law  of  tort  should 
apply  when  the  interference  was  malicious  ;  but  this  was  re- 
jected by  257  to  30.     The  clause  as  amended  was  denounced 
by    Sir  F.   Banbury  as  a   legalisation  of   boycotting,   and   by 
Sir  ¥j.   Carson  (Dublin   University)  as  allowing  conspiracies  to 
induce  people  to  break  contracts,  but  it  was  passed  by  259  to 
29.     When  the  fourth  clause  was  reached  the  Attorney-General 
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moved  its  postponement  in  order  to  bring  up  a  new  clause  em- 
bodying the  alleged  "surrender"  of  Ministers  to  the  Labour 
members  on  March  30  (pp.  73, 103)  by  prohibiting  actions  against 
unions,  whether  of  workmen  or  masters,  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  in  respect  of  tortious  acts.  Mr.  Balfour  then  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  decision  of  the  Government,  pointing  out 
that  several  Ministers,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Secretary  for  War,  preferred  the  original 
clause,  and  adding  that  strikes  in  other  countries  were  arranged 
for  purposes  alien  to  genuine  trade  disputes,  and  that  the  powers 
now  ^ven  might  be  abused  hereafter.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  replying 
to  this  challenge,  said  that  he  still  preferred  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  agency, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  consented  to  the  new  clause  had 
it  not  been  bilateral,  applying  to  unions  of  masters  as  well  as 
of  men.  When  trade  unions  abused  their  power.  Parliament 
could  interfere.  On  the  new  clause  Sir  E.  Carson  suggested 
that  it  might  have  run  :  **  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  neither 
can  trades  unions."  The  Attorney-General  defended  the  change 
at  length,  and,  after  a  number  of  legal  members  had  spoken, 
the  clause  was  agreed  to  by  257  to  29  and  the  Bill  was  reported 
as  amended — the  Labour  members'  alternative  Bill  (p.  73) 
of  course  having  been  dropped.  During  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Balfour  alleged  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  broken  a  pledge 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  proceeded  with  after  11  p.m.,  and 
retired  from  the  House,  followed  by  most  of  the  Unionists,  thus 
facilitating  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  stage  before  the 
recess. 

The  debate  on  the  motion  for  adjournment  for  the  recess  on 
Saturday,  August  4,  touched  many  subjects,  of  which  two  de- 
mand 'mention.  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks),  who  had 
already  brought  the  alleged  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among 
the  Chinese  in  South  Africa  under  Lord  Elgin's  notice,  spoke  of 
the  **  horrible  moral  cancer "  mtroduced  into  the  colony,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  promised  inquiry,  which  led  to  important  debates 
on  November  15.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  (Tyneside,  Northumber* 
land),  revived  the  subject  of  the  Denshawi  executions  (p.  175), 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  pohtical  fanaticism  or  pre- 
meditation among  the  offenders,  and  declared  that  murder  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  term  had  not  been  committed.  He 
described  the  telegram  of  Mr.  Findlay,  Acting  Consul-General 
in  Egypt,  deprecating  discussion  of  the  incident  in  Parliament, 
as  a  presumptuous  censure  of  the  House.  The  executions  and 
floggings  were  an  outrage  on  justice,  and  he  denounced  the 
British  officials  concerned  as  incompetent  land  vindictive. 

Sir  E.  Grey,  amid  emphatic  cheers,  regretted  greatly  that 
the  hon.  member  should  have  used  such  language.  If,  when 
difficulties  arose,  it  was  always  to  be  assumed  that  our  officials 
were  in  the  wrong,  it  would  become  impossible  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  British  Empire.     Mr.  Findlay  had  done  quite 
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right  in  pointing  out  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  spot  of 
premature  discussion  of  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  tone  of  his  telegram  was  in  no  way  provocative.  The 
Denshawi  case  had  been  tried  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  Egypt, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  re-try  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  some  members  for  the  prosecution  and  others  for  the 
defence.  Public  executions  at  the  best  were  doubtful  expedi- 
ents, and  certainly  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to  on  the  rarest 
occasions.  Flogging,  he  thought,  never  ought  to  be  inflicted  in 
public.  Lord  Cromer  had  recommended  that  the  decree  under 
which  the  Denshawi  prisoners  were  punished  should  undergo 
some  modification,  and  this  recommendation  would  have  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

Ultimately,  after  a  four  hours'  sitting,  the  Prime  Minister 
appealed  to  members  who  still  wished  to  speak  to  forego  their 
claim  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  members  and  the  hard- worked 
officials  of  Parliament,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

The  session  thus  far  had  contrasted  markedly  with  its  pre- 
decessors both  in  the  attendance  and  industry  of  the  members — 
excepting,  indeed,  some  Unionists — and  in  the  amount  of  work 
achieved.  Nearly  fifty  Bills  had  passed  the  Commons,  and 
others  were  awaiting  the  autumn  session.  Information  was 
being  collected  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation  on  the  most 
various  subjects.  Boyal  Commissions  were  dealing,  or  about  to 
deal,  with  canals  and  waterways,  the  duties  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  coast  erosion,  the  Welsh 
Church,  congestion  of  population  in  Ireland,  Trinity  College, 
DubUn ;  vivisection,  lighthouses  and  lightships,  and  shipping 
rings.  Select  Committees  were  similarly  dealing  with  the  re- 
adjustment of  income  tax,  with  life  insurance,  Sunday  trading, 
cabs  and  omnibuses,  the  provision  of  meals  for  school  children, 
and  the  grievances  of  Post  Office  employees.  Departmental 
Committees  were  sitting  or  projected  on  small  holdings,  indus- 
trial diseases,  the  eight-hours  day  for  miners,  national  insurance 
in  war  time,  the  form  of  railway  accounts,  and  the  training  of 
boys  for  the  mercantile  marine.  A  Bill  on  the  dissemination  of 
news  in  war  time  had  been  promised  for  1907.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  so  far,  coped  successfully  with  its  difficulties  in  South 
Africa  and  Egypt,  and  with  the  humanitarian  extravagances 
of  some  of  |its  own  supporters.  The  Labour  party  in  the  country, 
however,  was  disposed  to  an  independence,  which  gave  away,  on 
August  30,  to  the  Opposition  the  seat  for  the  Cockermouth 
division  of  Cumberland  vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

Bank  Holiday  Speeches — Address  to  Viscount  Milner  ;  His  Reply — East  Denbigh- 
shire Bye-election — The  West  Riding  Judgment  and  the  Education  Bill — The 
War  Stores  Commission  Report — The  Dreadnought — Mr.  Haldane's  Plans  ; 
the  General  Staff  Order — The  Spectator  Company — Liberalism  and  Labour — 
The  Opposition  Leaders  and  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell — The  Liberal  Party  and 
the  Nationalists — Death  of  Lady  Campbell-Bannerman — Speeches  Early  in 
October ;  the  Marquess  of  L&nsdowne  ab  Perth  ;  Mr.  Austen  Chimberlain  on 
the  Unionist  Defeat ;  Mr.  Churchill  at  Glasgow ;  Mr.  John  Ellis  at  Hucknall 
Torkard;  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  before  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance;  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Ladybank — The  Women  Suffrage  Movement ;  Disturbances  at  the 
House  of  Commons ;  Further  Agitation — The  Home  Fleet  Constituted — The 
Autumn  Session  Begun;  "Strangers"  in  the  House — The  Plural  Voting 
Bill — The  Evicted  Tenants  Question — ^The  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords — The  Municipal  Elections — Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain — Course  of  the  Session — Trade  Disputes  Bill — Land 
Tenure  Bill — Discharge  of  Incurables  from  Netley — Guildhall  Banquet — 
Naval  Affairs — The  Lords  "Reconstitute"  the  Education  Bill — Rival  De- 
putations— The  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill;  Proposal  to  Expropriate  Lord 
Clanricarde — The  Bill  Passes  the  Commons — The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill — 
Land  Settlement  in  South  Africa — Chinese  Vice  in  the  Compounds ;  Debates 
in  Both  Houses — Mr.  H.  Marks,  M.P.,  and  His  Constituents  —Deputations 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Congo  State — The  Plural  Voting  Bill  Passes  the 
Commons — The  Lords,  the  Country  and  the  Education  Bill ;  Report  Stage  in 
the  Lords — The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  in  the  Lords — The  Town  Tenants  and 
Land  Tenure  Bills — The  Plural  Voting  Bill  Rejected — Commons;  Licensing 
Act  Amendment  Bill ;  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill ;  Education  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Bill — Massacre  of  the  Innocents — The  Education  Bill ;  Rejection  of 
the  Lords'  Amendments ;  Efforts  at  Compromise — Constitution  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony — Suspension  of  Writ  for  Worcester — Wireless  Telegraphy  Con- 
vention ;  Debate — Failure  of  Compromise  on  the  Education  Bill — Other  Legis- 
lation— King's  Speech — Liberals  and  the  Magistracy — The  Political  Outlook. 

The  echoes  of  the  session  were  kept  up  for  some  time  beyond 
the  adjournment  by  a  few  demonstrations  on  Bank  Holiday 
and  by  the  bye-election  campaign  'in  East  Denbighshire.  In 
the  Bank  Holiday  speeches,  the  most  notable  points  were  Mr. 
Churchiirs  prediction  of  a  satisfactory  Licensing  Bill  in  1907, 
and  the  significant  commendation  by  Earl  Carrington,  at  an 
agricultural  show  at  Broughton  Castle,  near  Banbury,  of  the 
Land  Tenure  Bill.  But  a  more  important  deliverance  was  that 
of  Viscount  Milner,  in  reply  to  the  Address  (p.  65)  expressing 
high  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  in  South 
Africa  to  the  Crown  and  the  Empire,  which  had  been  presented 
to  him — privately,  at  his  own  desire.  The  correspondence  pub- 
lished on  August  9  consisted  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Chairman  of  the  Address  Committee,  and  Viscount 
Milner's  reply.  The  signatures  (of  adult  males  only)  exceeded 
in  number  370,000,  of  which  366,420  were  analysed  as  follov/s : 
Peers  and  county  and  municipal  authorities,  3,564  ;  ministers  of 
religion  and  members  of  learned  societies,  9,545 ;  professional 
men,  44,535;  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  shipowners,  etc., 
36,252 ;  landed  proprietors  and  other  independent  gentlemen, 
35,721 ;  farmers,  county  and  parish  officers,  etc.,  29,732  ;  clerks, 
53,809 ;  tradesmen,  49,314 ;  tradesmen's  employees,  14,769 ; 
working  men,  89,179.     A  short  record  of  the  whole  was  in- 
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right  in  pointing  out  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  spot  of 
premature  discussion  of  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  tone  of  his  telegram  was  in  no  way  provocative.  The 
Denshawi  case  had  been  tried  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  Egypt, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  re-try  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  some  members  for  the  prosecution  and  others  for  the 
defence.  Public  executions  at  the  best  were  doubtful  expedi- 
ents, and  certainly  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to  on  the  rarest 
occasions.  Flogging,  he  thought,  never  ought  to  be  inflicted  in 
public.  Lord  Cromer  had  recommended  that  the  decree  under 
which  the  Denshawi  prisoners  were  punished  should  undergo 
some  modification,  and  this  recommendation  would  have  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

Ultimately,  after  a  four  hours'  sitting,  the  Prime  Minister 
appealed  to  members  who  still  wished  to  speak  to  forego  their 
claim  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  members  and  the  hard- worked 
officials  of  Parliament,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

The  session  thus  far  had  contrasted  markedly  with  its  pre- 
decessors both  in  the  attendance  and  industry  of  the  members — 
excepting,  indeed,  some  Unionists — and  in  the  amount  of  work 
achieved.  Nearly  fifty  Bills  had  passed  the  Commons,  and 
others  were  awaiting  the  autumn  session.  Information  was 
being  collected  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation  on  the  most 
various  subjects.  Boyal  Commissions  were  dealing,  or  about  to 
deal,  with  canals  and  waterways,  the  duties  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  coast  erosion,  the  Welsh 
Church,  congestion  of  population  in  Ireland,  Trinity  College, 
DubUn ;  vivisection,  lighthouses  and  lightships,  and  shipping 
rings.  Select  Committees  were  similarly  dealing  with  the  re- 
adjustment of  income  tax,  with  life  insurance,  Sunday  trading, 
cans  and  omnibuses,  the  provision  of  meals  for  school  children, 
and  the  grievances  of  Post  Office  employees.  Departmental 
Committees  were  sitting  or  projected  on  small  holdings,  indus- 
trial diseases,  the  eight-hours  day  for  miners,  national  insurance 
in  war  time,  the  form  of  railway  accounts,  and  the  training  of 
boys  for  the  mercantile  marine.  A  Bill  on  the  dissemination  of 
news  in  war  time  had  been  promised  for  1907.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  so  far,  coped  successfully  with  its  difficulties  in  South 
Africa  and  Egypt,  and  with  the  humanitarian  extravagances 
of  some  of  |its  own  supporters.  The  Labour  party  in  the  country, 
however,  was  disposed  to  an  independence,  which  gave  away,  on 
August  30,  to  the  Opposition  the  seat  for  the  Cockermouth 
division  of  Cumberland  vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson. 
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Bank  Holiday  Speeches — Address  to  Viscount  Milner ;  His  Reply — East  Denbigh- 
shire Bye-election — The  West  Riding  Judgment  and  the  Education  Bill — The 
War  Stores  Commission  Report — The  Dreadnought — Mr.  Haldane's  Plans  ; 
the  General  Staff  Order — The  Spectator  Company — Liberalism  and  Labour — 
The  Opposition  Leaders  and  Sir  Antony  Ma.cdonnell — The  Liberal  Party  and 
the  Nationalists — Death  of  Lady  Campbell-Bannerman — Speeches  Early  in 
October ;  the  Marquess  of  Lsknsdowne  at  Perth  ;  Mr.  Austen  Chimberlain  on 
the  Unionist  Defeat ;  Mr.  Churchill  at  Glasgow ;  Mr.  John  Ellis  at  Hucknall 
Torkard ;  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  before  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance ;  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Ladybank — The  Women  Suffrage  Movement ;  Disturbances  at  the 
House  of  Commons ;  Further  Agitation — The  Home  Fleet  Constituted — The 
Autumn  Session  Begun;  "Strangers"  in  the  House — The  Plural  Voting 
Bill — The  Evicted  Tenants  Question — The  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords — The  Municipal  Elections — Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain — Course  of  the  Session — Trade  Disputes  Bill — Land 
Tenure  Bill — Discharge  of  Incurables  from  Netley — Guildhall  Banquet — 
Naval  Affairs — The  Lords  "Reconstitute"  the  Education  Bill — Rival  De- 
putations— The  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill;  Proposal  to  Expropriate  Lord 
Clanricarde — The  Bill  Passes  the  Commons — The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill — 
Land  Settlement  in  South  Africa — Chinese  Vice  in  the  Compounds ;  Debates 
in  Both  Houses — Mr.  H.  Marks,  M.P.,  and  His  Constituents  —Deputations 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Congo  State — The  PluraJ  Voting  Bill  Passes  the 
Commons — The  Lords,  the  Country  and  the  Education  Bill ;  Report  Stage  in 
the  Lords — The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  in  the  Lords — The  Town  Tenants  and 
Land  Tenure  Bills — The  Plural  Voting  Bill  Rejected — Commons;  Licensing 
Act  Amendment  Bill ;  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill ;  Education  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Bill — Massacre  of  the  Innocents — The  Education  Bill ;  Rejection  of 
the  Lords*  Amendments ;  Efforts  at  Compromise — Constitution  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony — Suspension  of  Writ  for  Worcester — Wireless  Telegraphy  Con- 
vention ;  Debate — Failure  of  Compromise  on  the  Education  Bill — Other  Legis- 
lation— King's  Speech — Liberals  and  the  Magistracy — The  Political  Outlook. 

The  echoes  of  the  session  were  kept  up  for  some  time  beyond 
the  adjournment  by  a  few  demonstrations  on  Bank  Holiday 
and  by  the  bye-election  campaign  in  East  Denbighshire.  In 
the  Bank  Holiday  speeches,  the  most  notable  points  were  Mr. 
Churchiirs  prediction  of  a  satisfactory  Licensing  Bill  in  1907, 
and  the  significant  commendation  by  Earl  Carrington,  at  an 
agricultural  show  at  Broughton  Castle,  near  Banbury,  of  the 
Land  Tenure  Bill.  But  a  more  important  dehverance  was  that 
of  Viscount  Milner,  in  reply  to  the  Address  (p.  65)  expressing 
high  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  in  South 
Africa  to  the  Crown  and  the  Empire,  which  had  been  presented 
to  him — privately,  at  his  own  desire.  The  correspondence  pub- 
lished on  August  9  consisted  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Chairman  of  the  Address  Committee,  and  Viscount 
Milner*s  reply.  The  signatures  (of  adult  males  only)  exceeded 
in  number  370,000,  of  which  366,420  were  analysed  as  foUov/s : 
Peers  and  county  and  municipal  authorities,  3,564 ;  ministers  of 
religion  and  members  of  learned  societies,  9,545 ;  professional 
men,  44,535 ;  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  shipowners,  etc., 
86,252 ;  landed  proprietors  and  other  independent  gentlemen, 
35,721 ;  farmers,  county  and  parish  officers,  etc.,  29,732  ;  clerks, 
53,809 ;  tradesmen,  49,314 ;  tradesmen's  employees,  14,769 ; 
working  men,  89,179.     A  short  record  of  the  whole  was  in- 
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scribed  on  silver  tablets  in  a  small  casket  and  presented  to 
Viscount  Milner.  A  separate  address  was  presented  from  Natal, 
signed  by  3,000  out  of  a  very  small  white  population,  and,  but 
for  the  absence  caused  by  the  native  rebellion,  the  signatures 
would  have  been  more  numerous.  The  labour  involved  by  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  the  address  had  been  given  volun- 
tarily. In  acknowledging  "this  great  and  singular  honour," 
Lord  Milner  said  that  no  personal  annoyances  of  his  own  had 
affected  him  so  much  as  the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  South 
Africa  was  once  more  being  exposed,  and  which  made  her  future 
so  anxious.  Subsequently,  when  a  similar  address  was  presented 
from  Cape  Colony,  bearing  20,000  signatures  (September  28), 
Viscount  Milner  said  'that  while  the  danger  in  South  Africa 
was  disunion,  at  home  it  lay  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  anti- 
nationahsm. 

The  Opposition  were  further  irritated  by  the  attacks  on  the 
Welsh  Church  and  land  system  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
during  the  East  Denbighshire  bye-election  campaign.  The  poll 
on  August  14  showed  an  increased  Liberal  majority,  and  a 
Labour  candidate,  though  announced  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  did 
not  appear.     The  last  contest  had  been  in  1895. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Education  Bill  seemed  to 
demand  reconsideration,  in  view  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (August  8)  in  **The  King,  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  v.  The  County  Council  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.'*  The  council  had  deducted  from  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  denominational  schools  the  proportion  estimated  to 
be  due  for  denominational  teaching,  disclaiming  liability  for 
such  teaching  under  the  Act  of  1902.  The  Court  of  Appeal, 
reversing  the  decision  of  a  divisional  court  granting  a  mandamus, 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Council.  The  decision  created 
much  surprise  It  seemed  both  to  indicate  that  the  Act  of 
1902  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  and 
to  destroy  the  passive  resisters*  grievance.  Some  magistrates 
issued  distress  warrants  against  them  as  usual,  others  adjourned 
the  summonses  sine  die.  Some  Opposition  papers  declared  that 
the  Education  Bill  should  be  stayed  pending  an  appeal ;  but 
the  Bill  gave  the  Denominationahsts  so  much  more  than  the 
judgment  left  them  that  the  case  for  it  seemed  strengthened. 
The  decision  of  the  Government  to  take  the  case  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  announced  on  October  15,  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Birrell  subsequently  in  the  House  in  view  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  which  would  be  set  up  by  the  judgment  pending  the 
full  operation  of  the  Education  Bill.  But  on  December  14  the 
judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal  (p.  245). 

The  Keport  of  the  War  Stores  Commission,  appointed  in 
1905  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Butler's 
Committee  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  173  seg.),  was  issued  as 
a  Blue  Book  on  August  10.  It  was  the  result  of  a  very  wide 
and  thorough  inquiry,  and  its  judicial  tone  contrasted  sharply 
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with  Sir  William  Butler's  report,  but  its  conclusions  were  very 
much  the  same.  It  stated  that  the  arrangements  made  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Financial  Adviser  to  Lord  Kitchener,  when 
the  latter  left  South  Africa,  showed  a  **  deplorable  lack  of  cohesion 
and  intercommunication  between  the  departments  at  the  War 
Office,"  and  noted  that  the  Auditor-General,  to  whose  vigilance 
and  pertinacity  the  revelations  made  were  largely  ascribed,  had 
been  obstructed  in  his  inquiries  by  certain  employees  of  the  War 
Office.  It  declared  that  the  business  of  the  Director  of  Supplies 
in  South  Africa  was  conducted  **  with  inexcusable  carelessness 
and  extraordinary  ineptitude,"  and  that  of  the  Pay  Department 
with  deplorable  lack  of  intelligence.  But,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, it  exonerated  the  higher  officials  concerned  of  anything 
worse  than  stupidity  and  lack  of  business  capacity,  though  it 
stated  that  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  employed  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  petty  corruption.  The  loss  of  pubhc  money 
caused  was  estimated  at  between  750,000/.  and  1,250,000/.  In 
excuse  it  was  pleaded  that  officers  received  no  adequate  business 
training.  Mr.  Haldane  announced  at  Beading  on  October  27  that 
the  nucleus  of  an  administrative  staff  would  be  trained  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Beport  was  acted  upon  on  October  16.  A  number  of 
officers  concerned  were  exonerated  ;  in  twenty  cases  **  no  action 
was  taken  "  ;  twelve  officers  were  **  dealt  with  "  by  methods 
varying  from  censure  to  removal  from  the  army ;  and  nine 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct. 

A  welcome  relief  to  this  blot  on  the  national  defence  was 
being  furnished  by  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  H.M.S. 
Dreadiuntght  (p.  194),  which  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  her 
inspection  by  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  August  4. 
Her  keel  plate  had  been  laid  on  October  2,  1905 ;  she  had  been 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  King  on  February  10, 1906  ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  she  would  be  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful battleship  in  existence.  Some  mystery  had  been  made  as 
to  her  main  features,  which  had,  nevertheless,  been  described  in 
the  Press,  though  it  was  officially  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  breach  of  official 
confidence ;  but  a  description  had  been  published  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  on  July  23.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the 
design  had  been  selected  by  a  Committee  of  naval  and  scientific 
experts  from  among  six  alternative  plans  submitted,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  officers  commanding  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic  fleets.  She  would  carry  ten  12-inch  guns,  so  mounted  as 
to  facilitate  all-round  fire ;  twenty-six  12-pounder  quick-firing 
guns  for  defence  against  torpedo  boats ;  and  five  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  main  annour  belt  reached  a  thickness  of  11 
inches,  and  her  construction  protected  her  in  great  measure 
from  the  possible  effects  of  underwater  explosions.  Her  coal 
capacity  would  enable  her  to  steam  5,800  sea  miles  at  moderate 
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scribed  on  silver  tablets  in  a  small  casket  and  presented  to 
Viscount  ]Vfilner.  A  separate  address  was  presented  from  Natal, 
signed  by  3,000  out  of  a  very  small  white  population,  and,  but 
for  the  absence  caused  by  the  native  rebellion,  the  signatures 
would  have  been  more  numerous.  The  labour  involved  by  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  the  address  had  been  given  volun- 
tarily. In  acknowledging  ''this  great  and  singular  honour," 
Lord  Milner  said  that  no  personal  annoyances  of  his  own  had 
affected  him  so  much  as  the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  South 
Africa  was  once  more  being  exposed,  and  which  made  her  future 
so  anxious.  Subsequently,  when  a  similar  address  was  presented 
from  Cape  Colony,  bearing  20,000  signatures  (September  28), 
Viscount  Milner  said  'that  while  the  danger  in  South  Africa 
was  disunion,  at  home  it  lay  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  anti- 
nationalism. 

The  Opposition  were  further  irritated  by  the  attacks  on  the 
Welsh  Church  and  land  system  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
during  the  East  Denbighshire  bye-election  campaign.  The  poll 
on  August  14  showed  an  increased  Liberal  majority,  and  a 
Labour  candidate,  though  announced  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  did 
not  appear.     The  last  contest  had  been  in  1895. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Education  Bill  seemed  to 
demand  reconsideration,  in  view  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (August  8)  in  **The  King,  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  v.  The  County  Council  of  the  West  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire."  The  council  had  deducted  from  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  denominational  schools  the  proportion  estimated  to 
be  due  for  denominational  teaching,  disclaiming  liability  for 
such  teaching  under  the  Act  of  1902.  The  Court  of  Appeal, 
reversing  the  decision  of  a  divisional  court  granting^  a  mandamus, 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Council.  The  decision  created 
much  surprise  It  seemed  both  to  indicate  that  the  Act  of 
1902  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  and 
to  destroy  the  passive  resisters'  grievance.  Some  magistrates 
issued  distress  warrants  against  them  as  usual,  others  adjourned 
the  summonses  sine  die.  Some  Opposition  papers  declared  that 
the  Education  Bill  should  be  stayed  pending  an  appeal ;  but 
the  Bill  gave  the  Denominationalists  so  much  more  than  the 
judgment  left  them  that  the  case  for  it  seemed  strengthened. 
The  decision  of  the  Government  to  take  the  case  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  announced  on  October  15,  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Birrell  subsequently  in  the  House  in  view  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  which  would  be  set  up  by  the  judgment  pending  the 
full  operation  of  the  Education  Bill.  But  on  December  14  the 
judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal  (p.  245). 

The  Eeport  of  the  War  Stores  Commission,  appointed  in 
1905  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Butler  s 
Committee  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  llSseg.),  was  issued  as 
a  Blue  Book  on  August  10.  It  was  the  result  of  a  very  wide 
and  thorough  inquiry,  and  its  judicial  tone  contrasted  sharply 
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with  Sir  William  Butler's  report,  but  its  conclusions  were  very 
much  the  same.  It  stated  that  the  arrangements  made  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Financial  Adviser  to  Lord  Kitchener,  when 
the  latter  left  South  Africa,  showed  a  **  deplorable  lack  of  cohesion 
and  intercommunication  between  the  departments  at  the  War 
Office,*'  and  noted  that  the  Auditor-General,  to  whose  vigilance 
and  pertinacity  the  revelations  made  were  largely  ascribed,  had 
been  obstructed  in  his  inquiries  by  certain  employees  of  the  War 
Office.  It  declared  that  the  business  of  the  Director  of  Supplies 
in  South  Africa  was  conducted  **  with  inexcusable  carelessness 
and  extraordinary  ineptitude,"  and  that  of  the  Pay  Department 
with  deplorable  lack  of  intelligence.  But,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, it  exonerated  the  higher  officials  concerned  of  anything 
worse  than  stupidity  and  lack  of  business  capacity,  though  it 
stated  that  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  employed  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  petty  corruption.  The  loss  of  public  money 
caused  was  estimated  at  between  750,000^.  and  1,250,(X)0Z.  In 
excuse  it  was  pleaded  that  officers  received  no  adequate  business 
training.  Mr.  Haldane  announced  at  Reading  on  October  27  that 
the  nucleus  of  an  administrative  staff  would  be  trained  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Report  was  acted  upon  on  October  16.  A  number  of 
officers  concerned  were  exonerated  ;  in  twenty  cases  **  no  action 
was  taken  "  ;  twelve  officers  were  **  dealt  with  "  by  methods 
varying  from  censure  to  removal  from  the  army  ;  and  nine 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct. 

A  welcome  relief  to  this  blot  on  the  national  defence  was 
being  furnished  by  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  H.M.S. 
Dreadfwught  (p.  194),  which  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  her 
inspection  by  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  August  4. 
Her  keel  plate  had  been  laid  on  October  2,  1905 ;  she  had  been 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  King  on  February  10, 1906  ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  she  would  be  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful battleship  in  existence.  Some  mystery  had  been  made  as 
to  her  main  features,  which  had,  nevertheless,  been  described  in 
the  Press,  though  it  was  officially  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  breach  of  official 
confidence ;  but  a  description  had  been  published  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  on  July  23.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the 
design  had  been  selected  by  a  Committee  of  naval  and  scientific 
experts  from  among  six  alternative  plans  submitted,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  officers  commanding  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic  fleets.  She  would  carry  ten  12-inch  guns,  so  mounted  as 
to  facilitate  all-round  fire ;  twenty-six  12-pounder  quick-firing 
guns  for  defence  against  torpedo  boats ;  and  five  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  main  armour  belt  reached  a  thickness  of  11 
inches,  and  her  construction  protected  her  in  great  measure 
from  the  possible  effects  of  underwater  explosions.  Her  coal 
capacity  would  enable  her  to  steam  5,800  sea  miles  at  moderate 
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scribed  on  silver  tablets  in  a  small  casket  and  presented  to 
Viscount  Milner.  A  separate  address  was  presented  from  Natal, 
signed  by  3,000  out  of  a  very  small  white  population,  and,  but 
for  the  absence  caused  by  the  native  rebellion,  the  signatures 
would  have  been  more  numerous.  The  labour  involved  by  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  the  address  had  been  given  volun- 
tarily. In  acknowledging  "this  great  and  singular  honour," 
Lord  Milner  said  that  no  personal  annoyances  of  his  own  had 
affected  him  so  much  as  the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  South 
Africa  was  once  more  being  exposed,  and  which  made  her  future 
so  anxious.  Subsequently,  when  a  similar  address  was  presented 
from  Cape  Colony,  bearing  20,000  signatures  (September  28), 
Viscount  Milner  said  'that  while  the  danger  in  South  Africa 
was  disunion,  at  home  it  lay  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  anti- 
nationalism. 

The  Opposition  were  further  irritated  by  the  attacks  on  the 
Welsh  Church  and  land  system  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
during  the  East  Denbighshire  bye-election  campaign.  The  poll 
on  August  14  showed  an  increased  Liberal  majority,  and  a 
Labour  candidate,  though  announced  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  did 
not  appear.     The  last  contest  had  been  in  1895. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Education  Bill  seemed  to 
demand  reconsideration,  in  view  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (August  8)  in  **The  King,  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  v.  The  County  Council  of  the  West  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire.*'  The  council  had  deducted  from  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  denominational  schools  the  proportion  estimated  to 
be  due  for  denominational  teaching,  disclaiming  liability  for 
such  teaching  under  the  Act  of  1902.  The  Court  of  Appeal, 
reversing  the  decision  of  a  divisional  court  granting  a  mandamus, 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Council.  The  decision  created 
much  surprisa  It  seemed  both  to  indicate  that  the  Act  of 
1902  had  failed  to  carry  but  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  and 
to  destroy  the  passive  resisters'  grievance.  Some  magistrates 
issued  distress  warrants  against  them  as  usual,  others  adjourned 
the  summonses  sine  die.  Some  Opposition  papers  declared  that 
the  Education  Bill  should  be  stayed  pending  an  appeal ;  but 
the  Bill  gave  the  Denominationahsts  so  much  more  than  the 
judgment  left  them  that  the  case  for  it  seemed  strengthened, 
The  decision  of  the  Government  to  take  the  case  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  announced  on  October  15,  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Birrell  subsequently  in  the  House  in  view  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  which  would  be  set  up  by  the  judgment  pending  the 
full  operation  of  the  Education  Bill.  But  on  December  14  the 
judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal  (p.  245). 

The  Eeport  of  the  War  Stores  Commission,  appointed  in 
1905  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Butler  s 
Committee  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  173  se^.),  was  issued  as 
a  Blue  Book  on  August  10.  It  was  the  result  of  a  very  wide 
and  thorough  inquiry,  and  its  judicial  tone  contrasted  sharply 
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with  Sir  William  Butler's  report,  but  its  conclusions  were  very 
much  the  same.  It  stated  that  the  arrangements  made  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Financial  Adviser  to  Lord  Kitchener,  when 
the  latter  left  South  Africa,  showed  a  **  deplorable  lack  of  cohesion 
and  intercommunication  between  the  departments  at  the  War 
Office,"  and  noted  that  the  Auditor-General,  to  whose  vigilance 
and  pertinacity  the  revelations  made  were  largely  ascribed,  had 
been  obstructed  in  his  inquiries  by  certain  employees  of  the  War 
Office.  It  declared  that  the  business  of  the  Director  of  Supplies 
in  South  Africa  was  conducted  **  with  inexcusable  carelessness 
and  extraordinary  ineptitude,"  and  that  of  the  Pay  Department 
with  deplorable  lack  of  intelligence.  But,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, it  exonerated  the  higher  officials  concerned  of  anything 
worse  than  stupidity  and  lack  of  business  capacity,  though  it 
stated  that  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  employed  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  petty  corruption.  The  loss  of  public  money 
caused  was  estimated  at  between  750,000/.  and  1,250,000Z.  In 
excuse  it  was  pleaded  that  officers  received  no  adequate  business 
training.  Mr.  Haldane  announced  at  Beading  on  October  27  that 
the  nucleus  of  an  administrative  staff  would  be  trained  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Eeport  was  acted  upon  on  October  16.  A  number  of 
officers  concerned  were  exonerated  ;  in  twenty  cases  **  no  action 
was  taken  "  ;  twelve  officers  were  **  dealt  with  "  by  methods 
varying  from  censure  to  removal  from  the  army ;  and  nine 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct. 

A  welcome  relief  to  this  blot  on  the  national  defence  was 
being  furnished  by  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  H.M.S. 
Dreadnotu/ht  (p.  194),  which  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  her 
inspection  by  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  August  4. 
Her  keel  plate  had  been  laid  on  October  2,  1905 ;  she  had  been 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  King  on  February  10, 1906  ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  she  would  be  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful battleship  in  existence.  Some  mystery  had  been  made  as 
to  her  main  features,  which  had,  nevertheless,  been  described  in 
the  Press,  though  it  was  officially  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  breach  of  official 
confidence ;  but  a  description  had  been  published  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  on  July  23.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the 
design  had  been  selected  by  a  Committee  of  naval  and  scientific 
experts  from  among  six  alternative  plans  submitted,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  officers  commanding  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic  fleets.  She  would  carry  ten  12-inch  guns,  so  mounted  as 
to  facilitate  all-round  fire ;  twenty-six  12-pounder  quick-firing 
guns  for  defence  against  torpedo  boats ;  and  five  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  main  armour  belt  reached  a  thickness  of  11 
inches,  and  her  construction  protected  her  in  great  measure 
from  the  possible  effects  of  underwater  explosions.  Her  coal 
capacity  would  enable  her  to  steam  5,800  sea  miles  at  moderate 
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scribed  on  silver  tablets  in  a  small  casket  and  presented  to 
Viscount  Milner.  A  separate  address  was  presented  from  Natal, 
signed  by  3,000  out  of  a  very  small  white  population,  and,  but 
for  the  absence  caused  by  the  native  rebellion,  the  signatures 
would  have  been  more  numerous.  The  labour  involved  by  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  the  address  had  been  given  volun- 
tarily. In  acknowledging  "this  great  and  singular  honour," 
Lord  Milner  said  that  no  personal  annoyances  of  his  own  had 
affected  him  so  much  as  the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  South 
Africa  was  once  more  being  exposed,  and  which  made  her  future 
so  anxious.  Subsequently,  when  a  similar  address  was  presented 
from  Cape  Colony,  bearing  20,000  signatures  (September  28), 
Viscount  Milner  said  'that  while  the  danger  in  South  Africa 
was  disunion,  at  home  it  lay  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  anti- 
nationalism. 

The  Opposition  were  further  irritated  by  the  attacks  on  the 
Welsh  Church  and  land  system  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
during  the  East  Denbighshire  bye-election  campaign.  The  poll 
on  August  14  showed  an  increased  Liberal  majority,  and  a 
Labour  candidate,  though  announced  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  did 
not  appear.     The  last  contest  had  been  in  1895. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Education  Bill  seemed  to 
demand  reconsideration,  in  view  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (August  8)  in  **The  King,  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  v.  The  County  Council  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire."  The  council  had  deducted  from  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  denominational  schools  the  proportion  estimated  to 
be  due  for  denominational  teaching,  disclaiming  liability  for 
such  teaching  under  the  Act  of  1902.  The  Court  of  Appeal, 
reversing  the  decision  of  a  divisional  court  granting  a  mandamus, 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Council.  The  decision  created 
much  surprise  It  seemed  both  to  indicate  that  the  Act  of 
1902  had  failed  to  carry  but  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  and 
to  destroy  the  passive  resisters'  grievance.  Some  magistrates 
issued  distress  warrants  against  them  as  usual,  others  adjourned 
the  summonses  sine  die.  Some  Opposition  papers  declared  that 
the  Education  Bill  should  be  stayed  pending  an  appeal ;  but 
the  Bill  gave  the  Denominationalists  so  much  more  than  the 
judgment  left  them  that  the  case  for  it  seemed  strengthened. 
The  decision  of  the  Government  to  take  the  case  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  announced  on  October  15,  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Birrell  subsequently  in  the  House  in  view  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  which  would  be  set  up  by  the  judgment  pending  the 
full  operation  of  the  Education  Bill.  But  on  December  14  the 
judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal  (p.  245). 

The  Eeport  of  the  War  Stores  Commission,  appointed  in 
1905  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Butler's 
Committee  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  173  seq.),  was  issued  as 
a  Blue  Book  on  August  10.  It  was  the  result  of  a  very  wide 
and  thorough  inquiry,  and  its  judicial  tone  contrasted  sharply 
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with  Sir  William  Butler's  report,  but  its  conclusions  were  very 
much  the  same.  It  stated  that  the  arrangements  made  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Financial  Adviser  to  Lord  Kitchener,  when 
the  latter  left  South  Africa,  showed  a  **  deplorable  lack  of  cohesion 
and  intercommunication  between  the  departments  at  the  War 
Office,"  and  noted  that  the  Auditor-General,  to  whose  vigilance 
and  pertinacity  the  revelations  made  were  largely  ascribed,  had 
been  obstructed  in  his  inquiries  by  certain  employees  of  the  War 
Office.  It  declared  that  the  business  of  the  Director  of  Supplies 
in  South  Africa  was  conducted  **  with  inexcusable  carelessness 
and  extraordinary  ineptitude,"  and  that  of  the  Pay  Department 
with  deplorable  lack  of  intelligence.  But,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, it  exonerated  the  higher  officials  concerned  of  anything 
worse  than  stupidity  and  lack  of  business  capacity,  though  it 
stated  that  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  employed  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  petty  corruption.  The  loss  of  pubhc  money 
caused  was  estimated  at  between  750,000Z.  and  1,250,000Z.  In 
excuse  it  was  pleaded  that  officers  received  no  adequate  business 
training.  Mr.  Haldane  announced  at  Eeading  on  October  27  that 
the  nucleus  of  an  administrative  staff  would  be  trained  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Report  was  acted  upon  on  October  16.  A  number  of 
officers  concerned  were  exonerated  ;  in  twenty  cases  *'  no  action 
was  taken  "  ;  twelve  officers  were  **  dealt  with  **  by  methods 
varying  from  censure  to  removal  from  the  army ;  and  nine 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct. 

A  welcome  relief  to  this  blot  on  the  national  defence  was 
being  furnished  by  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  H.M.S. 
Dreadnmujht  (p.  194),  which  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  her 
inspection  by  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  August  4. 
Her  keel  plate  had  been  laid  on  October  2,  1905 ;  she  had  been 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  King  on  February  10, 1906  ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  she  would  be  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful battleship  in  existence.  Some  mystery  had  been  made  as 
to  her  main  features,  which  had,  nevertheless,  been  described  in 
the  Press,  though  it  was  officially  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  breach  of  official 
confidence ;  but  a  description  had  been  published  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  on  July  23.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the 
design  had  been  selected  by  a  Committee  of  naval  and  scientific 
experts  from  among  six  alternative  plans  submitted,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  officers  commanding  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic  fleets.  She  would  carry  ten  12-inch  guns,  so  mounted  as 
to  facilitate  all-round  fire ;  twenty-six  12-pounder  quick-firing 
guns  for  defence  against  torpedo  boats ;  and  five  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  main  armour  belt  reached  a  thickness  of  11 
inches,  and  her  constriction  protected  her  in  great  measure 
from  the  possible  effects  of  underwater  explosions.  Her  coal 
capacity  would  enable  her  to  steam  5,800  sea  miles  at  moderate 
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speed,  or  3,500  sea  miles  at  18 J  knots,  and  her  range  could  be 
further  extended  by  the  use  of  oil  fuel.  Her  speed  would  be 
21  knots.  In  two  notable  points  she  marked  a  new  departure. 
She  was  the  first  large  warship  fitted  with  turbine  engines,  and 
the  admiral  and  all  officers  were  berthed  forward  of  the  engines 
instead  of  astern.  Her  construction  had  been  expedited  that 
her  trials  might  afford  experience  in  time  to  apply  it  in  the 
construction  of  her  sister  ships ;  but  its  rapidity  proved  that 
Great  Britain  could  keep  well  ahead  of  other  nations.  She  left 
Portsmouth  for  her  steam  trials  on  October  1,  1906,  precisely 
364  days  after  her  first  keel  plate  had  been  laid  ;  and  both  her 
steam  and  gun  trials  were  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Army  reorganisation  also  made  some  progress  dming  the 
vacation.  Mr.  Haldane,  in  speeches  at  Newcastle,  Prestonpans 
and  elsewhere,  strove,  as  he  said,  to  **  popularise  the  conception 
of  a  nation  in  arms  *' ;  but  his  most  conspicuous  advance  was 
made  by  the  issue  of  the  Army  Order  published  September  13, 
constituting  for  the  first  time  a  general  staflf  for  the  British 
Army  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Esher 
Committee.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  (a)  the  general  staff  at 
headquarters,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  officers,  including  three 
major-generals,  six  colonels,  twenty-one  lieutenant-colonels  or 
majors,  and  twenty-seven  captains  ;  (b)  the  general  staff  in 
commands  and  districts,  consisting  of  114  officers,  mostly  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  or  below.  The  first  body  would  advise  on  the 
strategical  distribution  of  the  Army,  supervise  the  education 
of  officers,  the  training  and  distribution  of  the  Army  for  war, 
the  study  of  military  schemes  and  the  collecting  of  military 
intelligence,  and  would  direct  general  military  policy  and  secure 
continuity  in  its  execution.  The  second  body  would  assist  the 
officers  on  whose  staffs  its  members  were  serving  to  promote 
military  efficiency,  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  prescribed  by 
headquarters.  The  members  of  both  bodies  would,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  through  the  Staff  College,  and  have  had  eight  years' 
service.  All  appointments  would  be  for  four  years,  after  which, 
if  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  they  would  return  to 
regimental  duty  for  not  less  than  a  year.  The  first  year  all 
appointments  would  be  on  probation.  No  list  of  members  would 
be  published. 

In  a  memorandum  appended  Mr.  Haldane  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  general  staff  organisation,  not  only  in  war,  but  to 
make  the  Army  progressive  during  peace.  It  would  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Army  as  a  whole  by  insuring  that  every  one  of 
its  members  should  actually  command  troops ;  it  would  be  just 
as  responsible  for  the  training  and  war  organisation  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  as  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  he  hoped  that,  by 
the  expert  advice  (as  distinct  from  interference)  which  it  would 
be  able  to  give  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  it  would  become 
a  real  bond  of  union  between  the  widely  scattered  forces  of  tlie 
Empire. 
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While  these  comprehensive  schemes  of  reorganisation  were 
being  elaborated,  Army  manceuvres  were  conducted  on  the 
South  Downs  on  a  moderate  scale  by  the  Aldershot  Army  Corps. 
Valuable  experience  was  gained ;  but  experience  of  a  different 
kind,  with  a  bearing  on  Mr.  Haldane's  chief  problem,  had  been 
given  by  the  formation,  at  the  instance  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Spectator,  of  an  ** experimental  company"  of  working-class  lads 
whose  average  age  was  nineteen.  It  was  kept  embodied  and 
under  thorough  mihtary  training  for  six  months,  and  the  results 
were  held  to  show  that  a  ^ood  infantry  soldier  could  be  made 
within  that  time,  and  to  indicate  means  of  improving  the  Militia. 
Considerable  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  however,  showed 
themselves  bitterly  hostile  to  all  popularisation  of  military  train- 
ing, notably  to  drill  and  rifle  practice  in  schools,  which  were 
attacked  at  various  times  during  the  year  both  in  the  advanced 
Liberal  Press  and  by  questions  to  Ministers  in  the  Commons. 

While  party  strife  was  less  acute  than  is  usual  even  in  the 
holidays,  there  were  signs  of  friction  both  between  the  Liberal 
and  Labour  parties  and  in  Irish  politics.  Speaking  at  West 
Linton,  Peeblesshire,  on  August  25,  the  Master  of  Elibank  (the 
Hon.  A.  0.  Murray,  Peebles  and  Selkirk),  a  Government  whip, 
referred  to  the  Cockermouth  election,  and  spoke  of  a  possible 
Liberal  "crusade  against  Socialism  "  as  threatening  the  Liberal 
party  and  British  commercial  supremacy.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
replying  for  Socialism  a  few  days  later,  said  that  **  commercial 
supremacy  "  meant  for  the  workers  merely  a  struggle  for  bare 
subsistence,  and  that  *'  Liberalism  had  ever  been  a  devotee  of 
Mammon  ** ;  and,  in  another  speech,  that  the  Liberal  party 
could  only  continue  to  exist  by  adopting  Socialist  **  planks." 
In  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  too,  attempts  in  South 
Wales  to  coerce  non-unionists  into  joining  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion tended  to  revive  the  old  fears  of  Trade  Union  tyi*anny,  and, 
early  in  October,  strikes  in  South  Wales  and  among  the  Clyde 
boilermakers  further  aroused  apprehension  of  labour  troubles 
which  might  indirectly  disturb  the  relations  of  Labour  and 
Liberalism.  So  did  the  conflict  between  a  section  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  at  the  Cardiff  Con- 
ference and  Mr.  R.  Bell  (Derby),  their  parliamentary  representa- 
tive. But  the  Mid-Glamorgan  bye-election  passed  off  without 
the  threatened  intervention  of  a  Labour  candidate.  On  October 
5  the  Scottish  Liberal  Association,  in  conference  at  Peebles, 
passed  a  resolution  by  55  to  34,  urging  Liberal  opposition  to  all 
candidates  who  would  not  dissociate  themselves  from  Socialism, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pease  (Saffron  Walden,  Essex),  also  a  Liberal  whip, 
denounced  the  wrecking  policy  of  the  Labour  party.  Sub- 
sequently two  or  three  Ministers  attempted  to  minimise  the 
conflict  (p.  218). 

Unionists,  meanwhile,  were  embarrassed  by  a  revival  of  the 
suspicion  that  their  leaders  had  somewhat  relaxed  their  Unionism 
when  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell  was  appointed  Under-Secretary 
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for  Ireland  in  1902.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  addressing  the  Irish 
Unionist  Alliance  in  Dublin  (Aug.  29),  referred  to  statements 
then  recently  made,  that  when  he  became  Chief  Secretary 
(Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  69)  in  succession  to  Mr.  Wynflham, 
he  had  been  prevented  by  Mr.  Balfour,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  certain  correspondence,  from  making  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  Irish  administration.  If  such  letters  existed,  he  said,  let 
them  be  produced.  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell  took  this  as  re- 
ferring to  himself,  and  wrote  next  day  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  refused  to  produce  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  oflBce  in  1904-5  ;  he 
also  repelled  indignantly  the  imputation  that  he  had  based 
threats  on  the  correspondence,  and  added  a  sentence  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  wide  powers  conferred  on  him  when 
he  took  oflBce  had  been  left  undiminished  by  Mr.  Long.  The 
latter,  in  reply,  denied  that  he  had  referred  to  Sir  Antony 
Macdonnell,  and  stated  that  he  had  retained  Sir  Antony's 
services  after  satisfying  himself  that  he  could  rely  on  his 
conscientious  co-operation;  and  he  again  pressed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  correspondence.  This  demand  was  backed  by 
Colonel  Saunderson  {Times,  Sept.  24)  and,  in  a  series  of  articles, 
by  the  Times  itself.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  speaking  at 
Nottingham  on  October  12,  dealt  very  fully  with  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell's  appointment, 
and  declared  explicitly  that  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  any  of  his 
colleagues  ever  promoted  or  took  part  in  promoting  proposals 
either  for  Home  Rule  or  for  measures  of  devolution  leading  up 
to  it ;  but  he  refused  to  publish  any  more  letters,  on  the  general 
ground  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  conduct  of  public  business 
if  private  correspondence  were  made  liable  to  pubHcation.  But, 
he  said,  if  any  one  had  a  document  which  seemed  to  establish 
the  charge  against  ex-Ministers  of  coquetting  with  Home  Rule, 
they  would  not  object  to  its  publication.  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking 
in  East  Manchester  on  October  23,  spoke  even  more  strongly. 
He  denounced  as  a  ** preposterous  legend**  the  notion  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  ever  tolerated  the  idea  of  **  devolution  " 
for  Ireland;  they  might  as  well  be  accused  of  horsestealing; 
there  were  no  compromising  letters ;  but,  if  there  were,  let 
them  be  produced 

These  speeches  did  not  entirely  still  the  suspicions  of  Irish 
Unionists,  but  the  Liberal  party  meanwhile  had  been  un- 
pleasantly disillusioned.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  speaking  on 
Sunday,  September  23,  at  a  large  meeting  at  Grange,  co. 
Limerick,  had  said  that  he  did  not  believe  a  full  settlement  of 
any  Irish  question  could  be  obtained  from  a  British  Parliament. 
No  British  Government  understood  '*  Irish  ideas."  In  many 
instances  the  Government  had  disregarded  Irish  public  opinion 
and  falsified  their  own  promises.  At  present  they  were  told  on 
the  highest  authority  that  the  Government  meant  to  introduce 
a  Bill  dealing  with  Irish  self-government,  but  it  was  only  to  be 
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"administrative  Home  Eule."  None  of  the  Nationalists  had 
been  consulted,  though  others  had,  and  the  party  could  not  be 
responsible  for  such  a  makeshift.  Nothing  could  be  accepted 
short  of  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an  Executive  responsible  to 
it.  When  the  Ministerial  proposals  leading  up  to  Home  Eule 
were  produced,  the  Irish  party  would  submit  them,  before 
deciding,  to  a  National  Convention ;  but  he  would  use  his 
influence  for  the  rejection  of  any  scheme  tending  to  weaken 
or  break  up  the  Nationalist  movement.  His  first  duty  was  to 
preserve  the  Nationalist  party  until  they  had  achieved  their  full 
measure  of  national  freedom.  He  went  on  to  deal  with  the 
evicted  tenants  question  (p.  131)  and  to  threaten  the  renewal 
of  agitation  if  it  were  not  settled  more  speedily. 

The  **  disappointment  and  distress  "  (to  quote  the  Times)  with 
which  this  speech  was  received  by  the  English  Liberal  Press 
was  ascribed  by  Irish  Unionists  to  the  destruction  of  their  belief 
that  the  views  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  who  was  doubtless  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Eedmond,  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Irish 
party;  but,  though  Mr.  Eedmond  reiterated  his  warning  at 
Athlone  on  October  7,  the  Nationalist  attitude  during  the  autumn 
session  tended  on  the  whole  to  reassure  the  Liberal  rank  and  file. 

In  contrast  to  the  bitter  attacks  made  for  some  years  on  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  death  of  Lady  Campbell-Bannerman,  which 
occurred  at  Marienbad  on  August  30,  evoked  expressions  of 
profound  sorrow  and  sympathy  from  politicians  of  all  parties 
alike,  as  well  as  from  foreign  and  Colonial  Ministers  and  other 
eminent  personages.  The  King,  who  was  also  staying  at 
Marienbad,  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  in  an  autograph  letter 
to  the  Premier  and  attended  the  funeral  service  held  in  that 
town.  The  deceased  lady  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some 
years,  and  had  been  seriously  ill  for  about  four  months.  The 
interment  took  place  on  September  5  at  Meigle,  Perthshire. 

The  close  of  the  holiday  months  was  marked  by  the  usual 
outburst  of  speeches,  though  hardly  in  the  usual  volume,  and, 
apart  from  the  references  just  mentioned  to  Ireland  and  the 
Labour  party,  without  much  that  was  novel.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  (at  Llanelly,  Sept.  29),  Mr.  J.  H.  Pease,  and  the  Master 
of  Elibank  (at  Peebles,  Oct.  5)  welcomed  the  prospect  of 
a  struggle  with  the  Lords;  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
at  Perth  (Oct.  5),  claimed  for  them  the  right  of  revision, 
now  made  necessary  by  the  operation  of  the  closure  in  the 
Commons,  and  of  appeal  to  the  country  against  that  House, 
as  on  the  Home  Eule  Bill  in  1893.  The  Education  Bill  was 
condemned  by  a  large  demonstration  at  Manchester  (Oct.  6) ; 
at  the  Church  Congress  at  Barrow-in-Furness  a  plea  for  a 
settlement  on  an  undenominational  basis  by  Mr.  W.  Temple, 
son  of  the  late  Primate,  was  received  with  marked  disfavour. 
The  Bill  was  also  condemned  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Council  (Oct.  12),  when  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain ascribed    the   Unionist  defeat  at  the  polls  to  the  fact 
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that  the  party  had  exhausted  their  mandate,  and  had  had 
no  time  to  prepare  a  further  development  of  their  principles. 
The  late  Government  had  enforced  silence  on  themselves  as  to 
fiscal  reform,  which  was  to  be  the  first  constructive  work  of  the 
party ;  and  the  moral  of  the  defeat  was  that  the  nation  liked 
plain  speaking  and  clear  thinking. 

Ministers,  meanwhile,  based  their  claims  to  support  on  the 
results  already  achieved.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  at 
Glasgow  on  October  12,  referred  with  satisfaction  to  their 
foreign  and  colonial  policy,  and  said  that  the  Colonies  were  now 
fully  assured  that  the  Liberal  Ministry  meant  to  cherish  their 
interest  and  respect  their  rights.  He  ridiculed  the  fears  of  **  the 
disconsolate  Proconsul,'*  Lord  Milner,  and  said  that  South 
Africa  had  passed  her  darkest  period,  and  would  take  her  place 
as  a  self-governing  Federation  along  with  Canada  and  Australia. 
He  associated  himself  with  the  Master  of  Elibank's  censure, 
which,  however,  he  thought  applicable  only  to  a  small  minority 
of  Labour  members,  and  said  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the  diffi- 
culties between  Liberalism  and  Labour  was  a  second  ballot,  a 
reform  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  Parliament  would 
efifect.  Mr.  John  Ellis,  the  Under-Secretary  for  India,  speaking 
at  Hucknall  Torkard  on  October  15,  contrasted  the  abundant 
legislation  of  the  past  session  with  the  scanty  harvest  of  former 
Parliaments,  and  declared  that  there  was  a  new  spirit,  not  only 
in  legislation,  but  in  administration,  citing  in  proof  Lord  Car- 
rington's  intention  to  try  an  experiment  in  small  holdings  on 
Crown  lands ;  and  advocated  a  reform  of  procedure  which 
should  refer  all  Bills,  except  one  or  two  great  measures,  to 
Standing  Committees,  instead  of  going  through  them  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  He  also  promised  that  the  Ministry 
would  before  long  simplify  the  existing  system  of  Irish  govern- 
ment. Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  speaking  at  Manchester  on  October 
17  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance — in 
the  presidency  of  which  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  M.P.  for  Appleby 
(Westmoreland) y  had  succeeded  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  deceased — 
intimated  that  temperance  reform  would  be  undertaken  early  in 
1907,  and  stated  authoritatively  that  local  option  had  not  been 
the  cause  either  of  his  father's  defeat  at  Derby  in  1895  or  of  the 
break-up  in  that  year  of  the  Liberal  party — an  impoiiiant  con- 
tribution to  history'. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  addressing  his  constituents 
at  Ladybank  on  October  15,  after  a  reference  to  the  Education 
Bill,  South  Africa,  and  the  alleged  Ministerial  "surrender*'  on 
the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  disclaimed  any  fear  of  Socialism,  to 
which  he  saw  no  tendency  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
But  there  was  work  in  connection  with  overcrowding,  tem- 
perance, the  training  of  the  young  and  the  unmerited  indigence 
of  the  old,  which  only  the  State  could  supervise,  and  here 
Liberalism  and  the  Liberal  party  had  a  special  mission. 

Outside  Mr.  Asquith's  meeting  some  leading  agitators  for 
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women  sufifrage  addressed  a  large  crowd,  and  carried  resolutions 
favourable  to  their  cause.  After  the  meeting  he  received  a 
deputation  of  local  ladies  who  favoured  the  aim  of  the  agitation, 
while  not  approving  of  its  methods ;  but  his  reply  was  generally 
adverse,  and  he  declared  it  impossible  to  comply  with  a  sug- 
gestion recently  made,  that  women  could  be  enfranchised  by 
grafting  an  additional  clause  on  the  Plural  Voting  Bill.  The 
Prime  Minister,  moreover,  had  replied  to  an  application  from 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  that  no  further  con- 
troversial business  could  be  undertaken  during  the  current 
session.  When  Parliament  resumed  its  labours,  on  October  23, 
a  number  of  women  went  down  to  repeat  their  application  to 
the  Prime  Minister  at  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  of  them 
were  working  women,  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
movement  of  1906  from  its  predecessors.  The  application  was 
conveyed  to  the  Prime  Minister  through  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith 
{Anglesey),  who  brought  back  word  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
nothing  to  add  to  his  letter,  and  that  the  Government  were 
pledged  not  to  deal  with  new  business  during  the  session.  The 
women,  who  had  reached  the  Central  Hall,  thereupon  gathered 
about  the  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  to  the  number  of 
100  or  150,  held  a  meeting  of  protest,  and  waved  flags  bearing 
the  legend  "Votes  for  Women."  The  police  ejected  them  with 
some  difficulty,  and,  as  they  subsequently  tried  to  hold  a  meeting 
outside,  some  arrests  were  made.  Ten  were  charged  next  day 
at  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  including  Miss  Billington, 
Miss  Kenny,  both  representatives  of  working  women;  Mrs. 
Cobden- Sanderson,  a  daughter  of  Eichard  Cobden,  and  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence,  wife  of  the  last  proprietor  of  the  Echo,  which 
had  ceased  publication  in  1905.  They  were  ordered  to  find  a 
surety  for  six  months*  behaviour,  but  they  made  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  again  waving  their  banners, 
and,  refusing  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  court,  accepted 
the  alternative  of  two  months*  imprisonment.  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence  was  released  from  ill-health  on  October  27,  and  a 
surety  was  found  for  another  lady ;  the  rest  after  a  few  days 
were  treated  as  first-class  misdemeanants  by  order  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  Complaints  were  made  by  opponents  that  the  prison 
rules  were  relaxed  in  their  favour.  But  their  imprisonment 
aroused  much  indignation  among  the  sympathisers  with  the 
movement,  even  those  who  had  previously  condemned  their 
action ;  meetings  of  protest  were  held  in  Caxton  Hall,  Trafalgar 
Square  (Nov.  3)  and  Hyde  Park ;  the  ladies  imprisoned  were 
entertained  on  their  release  at  a  congmtulatory  dinner  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel  (Dec.  11) ;  the  Labour  party  announced  that  they 
would  press  on  a  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  early  in  1907,  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  even  introduced  one,  backed  by  members  of  all 
parties,  which,  however,  got  no  further.  The  attempts  at  dis- 
turbance outside  the  House  were  repeated  on  November  19 
and. December  20.     In  the  first  case  one  lady,  Miss  Milne,  was 
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fined  10s.  or  seven  days*  imprisonment,  in  the  second  four 
were  fined  20s.  or  fourteen  days,  and  one  40s.  or  twenty-one 
days.  All  preferred  to  go  to  prison,  refusing  to  recognise  laws 
made  only  by  men.  Their  conduct  excited  a  good  deal  of 
ridicule,  but  it  was  claimed  that  it  had  tended  to  bring  forward 
both  the  cause  of  women  suffrage,  and  that  of  the  reform  of 
the  treatment  of  women  in  prison. 

An  agitation  which  seemed  to  involve  more  danger  to  the 
Government,  but  which  proved  abortive,  was  set  up  by  a 
rumour  which  received  currency  from  the  Standard  of  October 
15,  of  intended  reduction  of  the  fighting  ships  in  commission  by 
a  large  number  of  first-class  battleships  and  cruisers.  The 
report  was  not  explicitly  denied  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  his  speech  at  the  Shefl&eld 
Cutlers'  Feast  on  October  18,  though  he  endeavoured  to  reassure 
the  alarmists  by  pointing  out  that  the  British  Navy  was 
superior  in  all  respects  to  any  possible  combination  of  foreign 
navies;  but  it  was  met  by  an  announcement,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  on  October  23,  of  important  alterations  in 
the  distribution  of  naval  strength,  involving  the  constitution  of 
a  Fleet  distinct  from  the  ships  in  commission  in  reserve,  to  be 
called  the  Home  Fleet,  under  the  supreme  command  of  a  flag 
officer,  with  the  status  of  commander-in-chief  and  headquarters 
at  Sheerness.  A  sliding  scale  was  to  be  adopted  in  the  strength 
of  nucleus  crews,  the  vessels  first  required  in  war  having  the 
largest  complements  ;  and  the  distribution  of  ships  between  the 
existing  Channel,  Mediten*anean,  Atlantic  and  Reserve  Fleets 
was  to  be  altered  to  permit  the  strengthening  of  nucleus  crews  and 
the  organisation  of  the  Home  Fleet.  The  Admiralty  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied  that  the  arrangement  would  increase 
the  striking  strength  of  the  Navy,  and  add  to  the  sea  experience 
of  the  Fleet  as  a  whole.  On  October  31  it  was  announced  that 
the  Dreadnought  would  be  the  flagship  of  the  Home  Fleet ;  but 
this  only  gave  the  critics  fresh  encouragement. 

Both  Houses  reassembled  on  October  23.  In  the  Commons 
the  attendance  was  very  large  for  an  opening  day,  and  there  was 
an  amusing  episode.  Certain  seats  under  the  Repoiters'  Gallery 
and  near  the  Treasury  Bench  having  been  appropriated  to 
oflicials,  that  Ministers  in  charge  of  Bills  might  obtain  informa- 
tion more  rapidly,  Mr.  Rutherford  (West  Derby,  Liverpool)  at- 
tempted, but  vainly,  to  raise  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
privilege.  The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  (Ros- 
sendale,  N.E.  Lanes),  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  did  not 
satisfy  the  malcontents,  and  Mr.  Claude  Hay  (Hoxton)  attempted 
to  undo  the  change  by  **  spying  strangers  "  ;  but  the  consequent 
motion  "that  strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw"  was  rejected 
bv  267  to  61.  Next  dav,  when  the  House  was  in  Committee, 
Mr.  Stanley  Wilson  (Holdeniess,  Yorks,  E.B.)  again  "spied 
strangers."  The  motion  for  their  withdrawal  was,  after  some 
demur,  accepted  by  the  Chairman,  on  the  ground  that  some  of 
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the  "strangers"  had  not  been  there  on  the  previous  day,  and 
were  therefore  not  affected  bv  the  division  then  taken.  The 
motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  220  to  GO.  There  the  matter 
rested  till  November  22,  when  Mr.  Harcourt  formally  moved  a 
resolution  sanctioning  the  new  arrangement,  and  made  an 
amusing  defence  of  his  action.  Some  complaint  was  made  that 
the  House  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  change,  but  the 
resolution  was  supported  both  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and,  after  a  promise  that  the  seats 
should  be  occupied  only  by  officials  assisting  Ministers,  was 
carried  by  275  to  68. 

Till  the  end  of  the  month  the  Commons  were  occupied 
mainly  with  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  (Oct. 
23-26,  29-31).  Many  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  Op- 
position members,  mostly  affecting  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
but  all  were  rejected  by  large  majorities.  Thus,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Thomson  {Lanark ,  N.W.)  proposed  to  restrict  its  operation  to 
ownership  votes ;  Mr.  Lane  Fox  {Barkston  Ash,  Yorks)  to  consti- 
tuencies in  the  same  county  or  riding — which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Balfour  on  the  ground  that  members  were  expected  to  look 
after  local  interests ;  Mr.  Cave  {Kingston,  Surrey)  to  keep  intact 
University  representation,  an  institution  which  Mr.  Butcher 
{Cambridge  University)  charged  the  Government  with  destroying 
by  instalments,  and  which  Mr.  Balfour  {City  of  London)  strongly 
defended.  Viscount  Helmsley  (Thirsk  and  Malton,  Yorks)  pro- 
posed to  allow  men  with  business  interests  in  a  constituency  to 
vote  there  though  non-resident  or  only  partially  resident ;  Mr. 
Lane  Fox  to  except  bye-elections ;  Lord  E.  Cecil  {Marylebone, 
E.)  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  1915,  and  so  give 
time  for  the  correction  of  greater  electoral  anomalies.  Several 
amendments  were  also  moved,  but  in  vain,  modifying  the 
penalties  and  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  which  were  complained 
of  respectively  as  too  severe  and  too  complex,  and  also  affecting 
its  application  to  Scotland  ;  but  Mr.  L.  V.  Hai-court  (Rossmdale, 
N,  Lanes),  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  made  some  slight 
concessions,  and  accepted  in  principle  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  Marks  {Thanet,  Kent),  providing  that  no  proceedings 
should  be  taken  under  the  Act  except  under  the  fiat  of  the 
Attorney-General.  The  Bill  passed  through  Committee  on 
October  31,  but  its  progress  was  then  interrupted  owing  to  Mr. 
Harcourt's  illness. 

An  Irish  debate  had  interrupted  the  Committee  stage  on 
October  29.  Mr.  John  Redmond  (Waterford)  who  had  been 
pressing  the  Government  regarding  the  slow  reinstatement  of 
evicted  tenants,  obtained  leave,  with  some  Labour  and  Unionist 
support,  to  move  the  adjournment  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  Irish  Government  and  Estates  Commissioners 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  and  the  policy  of  Parliament.  On 
the  reinstatement,  he  declared,  the  peace  of  Ireland  depended. 
It  was  the  action  of  these  tenants  that  had  brought  about  land 
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fined  10s.  or  seven  days*  imprisonment,  in  the  second  four 
were  fined  20s.  or  fourteen  days,  and  one  40s.  or  twenty-one 
days.  All  preferred  to  go  to  prison,  refusing  to  recognise  laws 
made  only  by  men.  Their  conduct  excited  a  good  deal  of 
ridicule,  but  it  was  claimed  that  it  had  tended  to  bring  forward 
both  the  cause  of  women  suffrage,  and  that  of  the  reform  of 
the  treatment  of  women  in  prison. 

An  agitation  which  seemed  to  involve  more  danger  to  the 
Government,  but  which  proved  abortive,  was  set  up  by  a 
rumour  which  received  currency  from  the  Standard  of  October 
15,  of  intended  reduction  of  the  fighting  ships  in  commission  by 
a  large  number  of  first-class  battleships  and  cruisers.  The 
report  was  not  explicitly  denied  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  his  speech  at  the  Shefl&eld 
Cutlers*  Feast  on  October  18,  though  he  endeavoured  to  reassure 
the  alarmists  by  pointing  out  that  the  British  Navy  was 
superior  in  all  respects  to  any  possible  combination  of  foreign 
navies ;  but  it  was  met  by  an  announcement,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  on  October  23,  of  important  alterations  in 
the  distribution  of  naval  strength,  involving  the  constitution  of 
a  Fleet  distinct  from  the  ships  in  commission  in  reserve,  to  be 
called  the  Home  Fleet,  under  the  supreme  command  of  a  flag 
officer,  with  the  status  of  commander-in-chief  and  headquarters 
at  Sheerness.  A  sliding  scale  was  to  be  adopted  in  the  strength 
of  nucleus  crews,  the  vessels  first  required  in  war  having  the 
largest  complements  ;  and  the  distribution  of  ships  between  the 
existing  Channel,  Meditenanean,  Atlantic  and  Reserve  Fleets 
was  to  be  altered  to  permit  the  strengthening  of  nucleus  crews  and 
the  organisation  of  the  Home  Fleet.  The  Admimlty  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied  that  the  arrangement  would  increase 
the  striking  strength  of  the  Navy,  and  add  to  the  sea  experience 
of  the  Fleet  as  a  whole.  On  October  31  it  was  announced  that 
the  Dreadnought  would  be  the  flagship  of  the  Home  Fleet ;  but 
this  only  gave  the  critics  fresh  encouragement. 

Both  Houses  reassembled  on  October  23.  In  the  Commons 
the  attendance  was  very  large  for  an  opening  day,  and  there  was 
an  amusing  episode.  Certain  seats  under  the  Repoiters*  Gallery 
and  near  the  Treasury  Bench  having  been  appropriated  to 
oflicials,  that  Ministers  in  charge  of  Bills  might  obtain  informa- 
tion more  rapidly,  Mr.  Rutherford  (West  Derby,  Liverpool)  at- 
tempted, but  vainly,  to  raise  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
privilege.  The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  (Ros- 
sendale,  N.E,  Lanes),  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  did  not 
satisfy  the  malcontents,  and  Mr.  Claude  Hay  (Hoxtan)  attempted 
to  undo  the  change  by  *'  spying  strangeis  "  ;  but  the  consequent 
motion  **that  strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw"  was  rejected 
bv  267  to  01.  Next  dav,  when  the  House  was  in  Connuittee, 
Mr.  Stanley  Wilson  (Iloldcniess,  Yorks,  EM.)  again  '*  spied 
strangers."  The  motion  for  their  withdrawal  was,  after  some 
demur,  accepted  by  the  Chairman,  on  the  gi-ound  that  some  of 
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the  "strangers"  had  not  been  there  on  the  previous  day,  and 
were  therefore  not  affected  bv  the  division  then  taken.  The 
motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  220  to  GO.  There  the  matter 
rested  till  November  22,  when  Mr.  Harcourt  formally  moved  a 
resolution  sanctioning  the  new  arrangement,  and  made  an 
amusing  defence  of  his  action.  Some  complaint  was  made  that 
the  House  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  change,  but  the 
resolution  was  supported  both  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and,  after  a  promise  that  the  seats 
should  be  occupied  only  by  officials  assisting  Ministers,  was 
carried  by  275  to  68. 

Till  the  end  of  the  month  the  Commons  were  occupied 
mainly  with  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  (Oct. 
23-26,  29-31).  Many  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  Op- 
position members,  mostly  affecting  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
but  all  were  rejected  by  large  majorities.  Thus,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Thomson  (Lanark,  N.W.)  proposed  to  restrict  its  operation  to 
ownership  votes ;  Mr.  Lane  Fox  {Barkston  Ash,  Yorks)  to  consti- 
tuencies in  the  same  county  or  riding — which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Balfour  on  the  ground  that  members  were  expected  to  look 
after  local  interests ;  Mr.  Cave  (Kingston,  Surrey)  to  keep  intact 
University  representation,  an  institution  which  Mr.  Butcher 
(Cambridge  University)  charged  the  Government  with  destroying 
by  instalments,  and  which  Mr.  Balfour  (City  of  London)  strongly 
defended.  Viscount  Helmsley  (Thirsk  and  Malton,  Yorks)  pro- 
posed to  allow  men  with  business  interests  in  a  constituency  to 
vote  there  though  non-resident  or  only  partially  resident ;  Mr. 
Lane  Fox  to  except  bye-elections ;  Lord  E.  Cecil  (Marylebone, 
E.)  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  1915,  and  so  give 
time  for  the  correction  of  greater  electoral  anomalies.  Seveml 
amendments  were  also  moved,  but  in  vain,  modifying  the 
penalties  and  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  which  were  complained 
of  respectively  as  too  severe  and  too  complex,  and  also  affecting 
its  application  to  Scotland  ;  but  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  (Bossendale, 
N.  Lanes),  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  made  some  slight 
concessions,  and  accepted  in  principle  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  Marks  (Thanet,  Kent),  providing  that  no  proceedings 
should  be  taken  under  the  Act  except  under  the  fiat  of  the 
Attorney-General.  The  Bill  passed  through  Committee  on 
October  31,  but  its  progress  was  then  interrupted  owing  to  Mr. 
Harcourt's  illness. 

An  Irish  debate  had  interrupted  the  Committee  stage  on 
October  29.  Mr.  John  Kedmond  (Waterford)  who  had  been 
pressing  the  Government  regarding  the  slow  reinstatement  of 
evicted  tenants,  obtained  leave,  with  some  Labour  and  Unionist 
support,  to  move  the  adjournment  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  Irish  Government  and  Estates  Commissioners 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  and  the  policy  of  Parliament.  On 
the  reinstatement,  he  declared,  the  peace  of  Ireland  depended. 
It  was  the  action  of  these  tenants  that  had  brought  about  land 
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legislation.  Yet  during  nine  months  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
of  1,285  cases  examined,  only  86  tenants  had  been  reinstated ; 
among  5,912  applications  in  three  years,  only  101.  The  land- 
lords, he  said,  refused  to  sell  untenanted  land  or  part  with  evicted 
farms  in  hand,  and  so  blocked  the  working  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1903,  At  this  rate  a  settlement  would  take  fifty  years. 
Impatience  was  growing ;  he  was  anxious  to  treat  the  Ministry 
fairly  while  awaiting  their  proposals  for  Irish  self-government ; 
but  the  Irish  leaders  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  their 
followers.  Mr.  Duffy  {Galway,  S.)  seconding  the  motion,  de- 
nounced the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  for  keeping  back  20G 
evicted  farms,  and  urged  the  Government  to  expropriate  him ; 
and,  after  other  speeches,  including  two  from  Ulster  members, 
Mr.  Bryce,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  contested  Mr.  Eed- 
mond*s  views  and  figures,  expressed  a  desire  that  public  opinion 
'*  moderately  and  temperately  expressed  "  could  control  landlords 
who  hindered  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1903,  but  said  that  he 
expected  much  more  rapid  progress  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
He  hinted,  not  obscurely,  that  if  land  were  kept  back,  com- 
pulsion might  be  resorted  to,  and  some  change  might  be  made 
in  the  way  of  distributing  the  bonus.  He  also  appealed  for  a 
continuance  of  Nationalist  support  to  avert  disturbance.  This 
speech  was  described  by  Mr.  Long  {Dublin,  S.)  as  a  complete 
surrender  to  the  Nationalists  on  the  question,  but  the  debate 
was  cut  short  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

But  the  interest  of  this  autumn  session  necessarily  centred  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  treatment  the  Education  Bill  would 
receive  was  indicated  by  a  series  of  amendments  moved  by  Lord 
Ampthill,  and  on  the  motion  to  go  into  committee  (Oct.  25) 
Lord  Stanmore  deprecated  proceeding  with  it  while  the  appeal 
in  the  West  Biding  case  was  as  yet  undecided,  but  did  not  press 
a  resolution  to  that  effect.  Viscount  Goschen,  in  preparation 
for  the  Committee  Stage,  declared  that  the  issue  was  not  simply 
between  Church  and  Dissent.  The  Lords  were  there  as  legis- 
lators, not  merely  as  Churchmen.  They  had  to  care  for  the 
Provided  as  well  as  the  Voluntary  Schools,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  nation,  to  protect  them  from  secularism. 
He  dealt  with  a  number  of  pomts  in  the  Bill  seriatim,  and 
incidentally  remarked  that  under  it  the  confusion  would  be 
greater  than  before.  There  would  be  the  old  Provided  Schools, 
the  transformed  Ordinary  Facilities  Provided  Schools,  the  Four- 
fifths  Facilities  Schools,  the  State-aided  Schools,  and  possibly 
another  class,  under  Clause  IX.,  of  schools  by  appeal  to  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  followed  with  a  speech  re- 
markable for  its  moderation  as  well  as  for  its  acute  critic  ism 
of  the  Bill.  As  that  measure  stood,  he  said,  it  would  necessitate 
administrative  changes  in  a  few  months'  time ;  much  of  it  had 
never  been  explained ;  some  clauses  were  absolutely  unintelligible, 
and  the  money  clauses,  which  the  Lords  could  not  deal  with, 
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would  escape  discussion  altogether.  Ministers  had  supplemented 
the  clauses  of  their  Bill  with  explanations  of  a  satisfactory  and 
conciliatory  character,  and  he  wanted  to  embody  these  in  the 
text.  The  amendments  he  should  propose  or  support  were 
not  wrecking  amendments.  The  Bill  should  be  freed  of  all 
secularist  character;  elementary  religious  teaching,  wherever 
possible,  should  be  given  by  qualified  and  trained  teachers ;  he 
did  not  desire  to  reimpose  tests  on  Civil  Servants,  and  he  was 
eager  to  protect  conscientious  men  who  might  shrink  from  giving 
religious  lessons ;  but  he  felt  it  should  be  made  impossible  for 
local  authorities  to  impose  the  duty  of  giving  religious  teaching 
on  people  about  whose  qualifications  to  give  it  they  had  no  power 
to  inquire.  The  House  must  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  plac- 
ing teachers  under  a  statutory  disability  to  give  denominational 
teaching.  He  and  (he  thought)  the  Bishops  with  him  were 
not  going  to  act  merely  as  defenders  of  Church  interests,  but 
as  promoters  of  the  social,  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
English  people.  They  had  not  in  that  House — he  wished  they 
had — the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  ministry.  In  their 
absence,  he  and  those  with  him  were  trying  to  fight  for  all 
those  who  desired  the  religious  upbringing  of  their  children. 

After  a  number  of  speeches,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  said  that 
the  House  had  gained  great  advantage  from  the  debate,  and 
that  the  appeal  against  the  West  Biding  judgment  would  not 
hamper  its  proceedings.  He  deferred  his  reply  on  most  of  the 
points  raised,  and  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  was  agi-eed  to. 
The  revision  of  the  Bill  began  on  October  30.  Clause  1  was 
passed  with  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Heneage,  making 
the  giving  of  religious  instruction  daily  within  school  hours  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  recognition  of  a  public  elementary 
school.  This  led  to  an  animated  debate,  and  was  carried  by 
256  to  56 — the  Primate,  however,  suggesting  an  alternative 
plan,  allowing  such  instruction  to  be  provided  either  by  the  local 
authority  or  by  persons  using  facilities  gi*anted  under  the  Act. 
On  Clause  2  some  confusion  arose.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  put  down  amendments  of  which  the  first  would  have 
compelled  the  local  authority,  **if  required  by  the  owners,"  to 
take  over  a  voluntary  school.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  pointed 
out  that  this  would  impose  a  charge  on  the  rates,  which  that 
House  could  not  constitutionally  do;  and  several  Unionist 
Peers  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  also  objected  on  educational 
or  economical  grounds.  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  suggested  the 
insertion  of  two  provisos :  (1)  giving  the  Board  of  Education 
power  to  sanction  the  closing  of  a  school  on  the  ground  tliat 
it  was  not  required ;  (2)  requiring  the  local  authority  if  a  school 
were  closed,  to  provide  the  special  religious  instruction  hitherto 
given  in  it  in  some  other  accessible  school.  This  was  postponed, 
but  so  much  confusion  arose  as  to  how  far  the  postponement 
affected  the  rest  of  the  clause  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed  that  evening.     Next  day  (Oct.  31)  the  situation  having 
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been  cleared  up,  the  Primate's  amendment  was  carried  by  209 
to  47,  and  subsequently  amended  by  the  insertion  of  Viscount 
St.  AIdwyn*s  first  proviso,  as  again  amended  according  to  a 
suggestion  by  the  Bishop  of  South wark,  providing  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  interests  of  secular  education,  the  wishes  of 
parents,  and  the  economy  of  the  rates.  This  was  carried  by  197 
to  52,  and  after  further  discussion  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 
On  Clause  3,  an  amendment  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
establishing  facilities  for  denominational  teaching  in  all  schools 
on  the  demand  of  the  parents  of  not  less  than  twenty  children 
was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (on  Nov.  1),  and  was 
eventually  withdrawn.  An  amendment  moved  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  was  adopted,  providing  "  special  facilities  "  for  religious 
instruction  in  single-school  rural  areas  on  the  demand  of  the 
parents  of  a  reasonable  number  of  children,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  limitation  of  denominational  in- 
struction to  two  mornings  a  week  was  struck  out  by  141  to  49. 

This  treatment  of  the  Bill  naturally  excited  resentment  among 
Nonconformists  and  Liberals ;  but  the  municipal  elections  (Nov.  1) 
seemed  to  give  the  Opposition  ground  for  hope  that  the  Libeml 
tide  was  beginning  to  ebb.  In  the  provinces  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  gained  77  seats,  among  them  many  in 
Lancashire,  and  also  in  Leeds,  Norwich,  and  other  places  which 
had  been  strongly  Liberal  at  the  general  election.  The  Liberal 
and  Labour  gains  were  respectively  28  and  13.  In  the  London 
boroughs  the  **  Municipal  Reform  "  party  (formerly  "  Moderates  ") 
which  practically  consisted  of  Unionists,  swept  Fulham  and 
Wandsworth  clear  of  "  Progressives,"  and  left  only  thi-ee  Councils 
with  a  Progressive  majority.  The  results  may  be  summarised 
thus,  the  figures  in  brackets  denoting  the  seats  previously 
held  :  Progressives,  272  (634) ;  Municipal  Reformers,  959  (587) ; 
Labour,  34  (40);  the  remainder  (97)  being  Independents  or 
Socialists.  The  polls  averaged,  for  twenty-two  boroughs,  49*9 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  ranging  from  4083  per  cent,  in 
Shoreditch  to  72*84  in  Woolwich.  On  the  Liberal  side  it  was 
contended  that  the  Progressives  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
that  the  polls,  though  much  heavier  than  usual,  showed  a  large 
unpolled  margin,  and  that  the  Progressive  rout  W9<8  referable 
mainly  to  the  resentment  against  increasing  rates  which  had  been 
expressed  even  in  Liberal  papers. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  1900  Club, 
held  at  the  Gaiety  Restaurant  on  November  2,  treated  the  results 
as  showing  that  the  electorate  was  beginning  to  see  through  the 
"platitudinous  pretences "  by  which  the  Ministry  had  got  into 
office.  He  reviewed  and  severely  criticised  their  Bills,  which 
he  described  as  ill-thought  out,  ill-conceived  and  impracticable. 
But  among  them  he  reserved  his  most  emphatic  denunciations 
for  the  Small  Holdings  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  was  eventually 
dropped  for  want  of  time,  but  which  he  regarded  as  a  sample 
of  Ministerial   methods  of   social   reform.     It  would   establish 
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a  Land  Court  empowered  to  cut  up  farms  of  above  50Z.  rental 
in  small  holdings.  These,  he  said,  would  be  few,  but  the  whole 
of  Scottish  land  would  be  depreciated.  The  Government  were 
letting  sections  of  their  supporters  take  turns  in  controlling 
them. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
addressing  the  Manchester  Beform  Club,  mentioned  that  the 
Ministry  intended  without  delay  to  endow  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  with  full  self-government,  and,  after  condemning  the 
treatment  by  the  Opposition  of  the  Plural  Voting  and  Trade 
Disputes  Bills,  said  that  the  **  reconstituting,"  so  called,  of  the 
Education  Bill  by  the  Lords  was  destroying  it,  and  on  certain 
points  the  Government  neither  would  nor  could  give  way. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  only  referred  indirectly  to  fiscal  reform,  but 
the  great  demonstration  at  Canterbury  (postponed  from  July  18, 
p.  180)  held  the  same  evening,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  place  of  his  father,  received  an  encouraging 
message  from  the  latter,  and  the  audience  numbered  6,500. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  laid  special  stress  on  Colonial  pre- 
ference, and  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  tajiflf  reform  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  hop  industry. 

Before  we  return  to  the  work  of  the  session,  a  question  of 
privilege  in  the  House  of  Lords  demands  notice.  On  November 
1,  Lord  Newton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  four  Peers — 
Lord  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  Lord 
Armstrong — had  sat  and  voted  without  taking  the  oath  in  the 
current  session.  The  penalty  was  BOOL  for  each  ofifence.  The 
Marquess  of  Eipon  said  that  Bills  of  Indenmity  were  formerly 
necessary,  but  it  had  been  decided  that  the  penalty  could  not 
be  sued  for  without  the  leave  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
would  not  be  instructed  to  act.  On  November  6,  the  Marquess 
of  Bipon  moved  a  resolution  to  strike  out  the  names  in  question 
from  the  lists  of  the  divisions  in  which  the  Peers  had  illegally 
voted.  The  Earls  of  Halsbury  and  Camperdown  objected,  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  Peers  in  question  had  been  warned  before 
voting;  Lord  Grimthorpe  explained  that  he  had  treated  the 
warning  as  a  joke,  and  eventually  the  matter  was  left  for 
further  consideration. 

For  the  rest  of  the  session  both  Houses  were  mainly  engaged 
in  revising  five  important  measures  introduced,  and  three 
adopted,  by  the  Government.  The  Education  Bill  set  up  an 
acute  conflict ;  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  intensified  it ;  so,  in  a  less 
degree,  did  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  Land  Tenure 
(afterwards  Agricultural  Holdings)  Bill,  and  Education  (Pro- 
vision of  Meals)  Bill.  The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  was  ultimately 
accepted,  though  reluctantly,  by  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  and  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  were  not  treated  as  party  measures.  Several  minor  Bills  of 
considerable  importance  were  also  dealt  with  towards  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  three  other  subjects  gave  rise  to  debates  of  high 
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been  cleared  up,  the  Primate's  amendment  was  carried  by  209 
to  47,  and  subsequently  amended  by  the  insertion  of  Viscount 
St.  Aldwyn*s  first  proviso,  as  again  amended  according  to  a 
suggestion  by  the  Bishop  of  South wark,  providing  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  interests  of  secular  education,  the  wishes  of 
parents,  and  the  economy  of  the  rates.  This  was  carried  by  197 
to  52,  and  after  further  discussion  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 
On  Clause  3,  an  amendment  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
establishing  facilities  for  denominational  teaching  in  all  schools 
on  the  demand  of  the  parents  of  not  less  than  twenty  children 
was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (on  Nov.  1),  and  was 
eventually  withdrawn.  An  amendment  moved  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  was  adopted,  providing  "  special  facilities  *'  for  religious 
instruction  in  single-school  rural  areas  on  the  demand  of  the 
parents  of  a  reasonable  number  of  children,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  limitation  of  denominational  in- 
struction to  two  mornings  a  week  was  struck  out  by  141  to  49. 

This  treatment  of  the  Bill  naturally  excited  resentment  among 
Nonconformists  and  Liberals ;  but  the  municipal  elections  (Nov.  1) 
seemed  to  give  the  Opposition  ground  for  hope  that  the  Liberal 
tide  was  beginning  to  ebb.  In  the  provinces  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  gained  77  seats,  among  them  many  in 
Lancashire,  and  also  in  Leeds,  Norwich,  and  other  places  which 
had  been  strongly  Liberal  at  the  general  election.  The  Liberal 
and  Labour  gains  were  respectively  28  and  13.  In  the  London 
boroughs  the  **  Municipal  Reform  *'  party  (formerly  "  Moderates  ") 
which  practically  consisted  of  Unionists,  swept  Fulham  and 
Wandsworth  clear  of  "  Progressives,"  and  left  only  three  Councils 
with  a  Progressive  majority.  The  results  may  be  summarised 
thus,  the  figures  in  brackets  denoting  the  seats  previously 
held  :  Progressives,  272  (634) ;  Municipal  Reformers,  959  (587) ; 
Labour,  34  (40);  the  remainder  (97)  being  Independents  or 
Socialists.  The  polls  averaged,  for  twenty-two  boroughs,  49*9 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  ranging  from  40*83  per  cent,  in 
Shoreditch  to  72*84  in  Woolwich.  On  the  Liberal  side  it  was 
contended  that  the  Progressives  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
that  the  polls,  though  much  heavier  than  usual,  showed  a  large 
unpolled  margin,  and  that  the  Progressive  rout  W9<s  referable 
mainly  to  the  resentment  against  increasing  rates  which  had  been 
expressed  even  in  Liberal  papers. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  1900  Club, 
held  at  the  Gaiety  Restaurant  on  November  2,  treated  the  results 
as  showing  that  the  electorate  was  beginning  to  see  through  the 
"  platitudinous  pretences  "  by  which  the  Ministry  had  got  into 
office.  He  reviewed  and  severely  criticised  their  Bills,  which 
he  described  as  ill-thought  out,  ill-conceived  and  impracticable. 
But  among  them  he  reserved  his  most  emphatic  denunciations 
for  the  Small  Holdings  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  was  eventually 
dropped  for  want  of  time,  but  which  he  regarded  as  a  sample 
of  Ministerial   methods  of   social   reform.     It  would   establish 
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a  Land  Court  empowered  to  cut  up  farms  of  above  50/.  rental 
in  small  holdings.  These,  he  said,  would  be  few,  but  the  whole 
of  Scottish  land  would  be  depreciated.  The  Government  were 
letting  sections  of  their  supporters  take  turns  in  controlling 
them. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
addressing  the  Manchester  Beform  Club,  mentioned  that  the 
Ministry  intended  without  delay  to  endow  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  with  full  self-government,  and,  after  condenming  the 
treatment  by  the  Opposition  of  the  Plural  Voting  and  Trade 
Disputes  Bills,  said  that  the  **  reconstituting,"  so  called,  of  the 
Education  Bill  by  the  Lords  was  destroying  it,  and  on  certain 
points  the  Government  neither  would  nor  could  give  way. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  only  referred  indirectly  to  fiscal  reform,  but 
the  great  demonstration  at  Canterbury  (postponed  from  July  18, 
p.  180)  held  the  same  evening,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  place  of  his  father,  received  an  encouraging 
message  from  the  latter,  and  the  audience  numbered  6,500. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  laid  special  stress  on  Colonial  pre- 
ference, and  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  tajiflf  reform  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  hop  industry. 

Before  we  return  to  the  work  of  the  session,  a  question  of 
privilege  in  the  House  of  Lords  demands  notice.  On  November 
1,  Lord  Newton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  four  Peers — 
Lord  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  Lord 
Armstrong — had  sat  and  voted  without  taking  the  oath  in  the 
current  session.  The  penalty  was  500/.  for  each  ofifence.  The 
Marquess  of  Eipon  said  that  Bills  of  Indemnity  were  formerly 
necessary,  but  it  had  been  decided  that  the  penalty  could  not 
be  sued  for  without  the  leave  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
would  not  be  instructed  to  act.  On  November  6,  the  Marquess 
of  Eipon  moved  a  resolution  to  strike  out  the  names  in  question 
from  the  lists  of  the  divisions  in  which  the  Peers  had  illegally 
voted.  The  Earls  of  Halsbury  and  Camperdown  objected,  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  Peers  in  question  had  been  warned  before 
voting;  Lord  Grimthorpe  explained  that  he  had  treated  the 
warning  as  a  joke,  and  eventually  the  matter  was  left  for 
further  consideration. 

For  the  rest  of  the  session  both  Houses  were  mainly  engaged 
in  revising  five  important  measures  introduced,  and  three 
adopted,  by  the  Government.  The  Education  Bill  set  up  an 
acute  conflict ;  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  intensified  it ;  so,  in  a  less 
degree,  did  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  Land  Tenure 
(afterwards  Agricultural  Holdings)  Bill,  and  Education  (Pro- 
vision of  Meals)  Bill.  The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  was  ultimately 
accepted,  though  reluctantly,  by  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  and  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  were  not  treated  as  party  measures.  Several  minor  Bills  of 
considerable  importance  were  also  dealt  with  towards  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  three  other  subjects  gave  rise  to  debates  of  high 
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been  cleared  up,  the  Primate's  amendment  was  carried  by  209 
to  47,  and  subsequently  amended  by  the  insertion  of  Viscount 
St.  Aldwyn*s  first  proviso,  as  again  amended  according  to  a 
suggestion  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  providing  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  interests  of  secular  education,  the  wishes  of 
parents,  and  the  economy  of  the  rates.  This  was  carried  by  197 
to  52,  and  after  further  discussion  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 
On  Clause  3,  an  amendment  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Bm'leigh, 
establishing  facilities  for  denominational  teaching  in  all  schools 
on  the  demand  of  the  parents  of  not  less  than  twenty  children 
was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (on  Nov.  1),  and  was 
eventually  withdrawn.  An  amendment  moved  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  was  adopted,  providing  *'  special  facilities  '*  for  religious 
instruction  in  single-school  rural  areas  on  the  demand  of  the 
parents  of  a  reasonable  number  of  children,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  limitation  of  denominational  in- 
struction to  two  mornings  a  week  was  struck  out  by  141  to  49. 

This  treatment  of  the  Bill  naturally  excited  resentment  among 
Nonconformists  and  Liberals ;  but  the  municipal  elections  (Nov.  1) 
seemed  to  give  the  Opposition  ground  for  hope  that  the  Liberal 
tide  was  beginning  to  ebb.  In  the  provinces  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  gained  77  seats,  among  them  many  in 
Lancashire,  and  also  in  Leeds,  Norwich,  and  other  places  which 
had  been  strongly  Liberal  at  the  general  election.  The  Liberal 
and  Labour  gains  were  respectively  28  and  13.  In  the  London 
boroughs  the  **  Municipal  Eeform  *'  party  (formerly  "  Moderates  ") 
which  practically  consisted  of  Unionists,  swept  Fulham  and 
Wandsworth  clear  of  "  Progressives,"  and  left  only  three  Councils 
with  a  Progressive  majority.  The  results  may  be  summarised 
thus,  the  figures  in  brackets  denoting  the  seats  previously 
held  :  Progressives,  272  (634) ;  Municipal  Reformers,  959  (587) ; 
Labour,  34  (40);  the  remainder  (97)  being  Independents  or 
Socialists.  The  polls  averaged,  for  twenty-two  boroughs,  49*9 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  ranging  from  40*83  per  cent,  in 
Shoreditch  to  72*84  in  Woolwich.  On  the  Liberal  side  it  was 
contended  that  the  Progressives  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
that  the  polls,  though  much  heavier  than  usual,  showed  a  large 
unpolled  margin,  and  that  the  Progressive  rout  W9<s  referable 
mainly  to  the  resentment  against  increasing  rates  which  had  been 
expressed  even  in  Liberal  papers. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  1900  Club, 
held  at  the  Gaiety  Restaurant  on  November  2,  treated  the  results 
as  showing  that  the  electorate  was  beginning  to  see  through  the 
"  platitudinous  pretences  "  by  which  the  Ministry  had  got  into 
office.  He  reviewed  and  severely  criticised  their  Bills,  which 
he  described  as  ill-thought  out,  ill-conceived  and  impracticable. 
But  among  them  he  reserved  his  most  emphatic  denunciations 
for  the  Small  Holdings  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  was  eventually 
dropped  for  want  of  time,  but  which  he  regarded  as  a  sample 
of  Ministerial   methods  of   social   reform.     It  would   establish 
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a  Land  Court  empowered  to  cut  up  farms  of  above  501.  rental 
in  small  holdings.  These,  he  said,  would  be  few,  but  the  whole 
of  Scottish  land  would  be  depreciated.  The  Government  were 
letting  sections  of  their  supporters  take  turns  in  controlling 
them. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
addressing  the  Manchester  Eeform  Club,  mentioned  that  the 
Ministry  intended  without  delay  to  endow  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  with  full  self-government,  and,  after  condenming  the 
treatment  by  the  Opposition  of  the  Plural  Voting  and  Trade 
Disputes  Bills,  said  that  the  **  reconstituting,"  so  called,  of  the 
Education  Bill  by  the  Lords  was  destroying  it,  and  on  certain 
points  the  Government  neither  would  nor  could  give  way. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  only  referred  indirectly  to  fiscal  reform,  but 
the  great  demonstration  at  Canterbury  (postponed  from  July  18, 
p.  180)  held  the  same  evening,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  place  of  his  father,  received  an  encouraging 
message  from  the  latter,  and  the  audience  numbered  6,500. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  laid  special  stress  on  Colonial  pre- 
ference, and  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  tajiflf  reform  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  hop  industry. 

Before  we  return  to  the  work  of  the  session,  a  question  of 
privilege  in  the  House  of  Lords  demands  notice.  On  November 
1,  Lord  Newton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  four  Peers — 
Lord  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  Lord 
Armstrong — had  sat  and  voted  without  taking  the  oath  in  the 
current  session.  The  penalty  was  600/.  for  each  ofifence.  The 
Marquess  of  Eipon  said  that  Bills  of  Indemnity  were  formerly 
necessary,  but  it  had  been  decided  that  the  penalty  could  not 
be  sued  for  without  the  leave  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
would  not  be  instructed  to  act.  On  November  6,  the  Marquess 
of  Eipon  moved  a  resolution  to  strike  out  the  names  in  question 
from  the  lists  of  the  divisions  in  which  the  Peers  had  illegally 
voted.  The  Earls  of  Halsbury  and  Camperdown  objected,  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  Peers  in  question  had  been  warned  before 
voting;  Lord  Grimthorpe  explained  that  he  had  treated  the 
warning  as  a  joke,  and  eventually  the  matter  was  left  for 
further  consideration. 

For  the  rest  of  the  session  both  Houses  were  mainly  engaged 
in  revising  five  important  measures  introduced,  and  three 
adopted,  by  the  Government.  The  Education  Bill  set  up  an 
acute  conflict ;  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  intensified  it ;  so,  in  a  less 
degree,  did  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  Land  Tenure 
(afterwards  Agricultural  Holdings)  Bill,  and  Education  (Pro- 
vision of  Meals)  Bill.  The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  was  ultimately 
accepted,  though  reluctantly,  by  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  and  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  were  not  treated  as  party  measures.  Several  minor  Bills  of 
considerable  importance  were  also  dealt  with  towards  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  three  other  subjects  gave  rise  to  debates  of  high 
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importance.     A  summary  view  is  all  that  can  here  be  given,  de- 
parting occasionally  from  the  strict  order  of  time. 

At  the  Report  stage  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  (Nov.  1,  2 
and  3)  a  new  clause  was  moved  by  Mr.  S.  Boberts  (Ecclesall, 
Sheffield)  making  trade  unions  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
authorised  agents,  and  so  reverting  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
Government.     This  gave  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  {Walton,  Liverpool) 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  {DtUtvich,  Camberwell)  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  taunting  Ministers  for  their  submission  (pp.  73,  103).     Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  Attorney-General  respectively 
defended  themselves,  the  two  former  declaring  the  question  to 
be  one  of  detail  rather  than  principle,  and  the  last  named  saying 
that  he  was  no  pedant,  and  would  accept  the  decision  of  the 
House.     The  clause  was  rejected  by  372  to  99.     A  storm  arose 
on  a  proposal  by  Viscount  Castlereagh  (Maidstone)  to  exclude 
Ireland  from  the  Bill,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
trade-union  privileges  by  agrarian  combinations.     Mr.  Butcher 
(Cambridge  University)  referred  to  the  Land  League  days,  when 
**  the  living  were  refused  necessaries  and  the  dead  denied  coffins." 
His  description,  received  with  Nationalist  protests,  was  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  but  the  Attorney-General  showed  that  under 
the  Bill  the  definition  of  a  trade  union  would  be  that  of  the  Act 
of  1876,  which  did  not  cover  agrarian  combinations,  and  the 
clause   was  rejected.      Attempts   subsequently  made    to  limit 
peaceful  picketing  were  defeated  by  majorities  of  five  or  six  to 
one.     Incidentally  Mr.  Balfour  expressed  the  view  that  com- 
binations of  employers  would  prove  as  dangerous  as  those  of 
workmen  in  the  future.     Further  attacks  on  the  Government 
for  their  surrender  caused  the  Attorney-General  to  declare  that 
the  Government  meant  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
in  1871  and  1895,  and  perpetuate  the  thirty  years'  tradition  dis- 
turbed in  1901.     On  the  third  reading  (Nov.  9)  a  fresh  attempt 
was  made  by  Lord  E.  Cecil  (Marylebone,  E.)  definitely  to  exclude 
agrarian   disputes;    but  his   digression  into   Irish  history  was 
stopped  by  the  Speaker,  and  his  proposal  negatived  by  220  to 
46,  Mr.  John  Eedmond  stating  that  Nationalist  amendments 
definitely  including  such  disputes  had  been  withdrawn  to  avoid 
wrecking  the  Bill.     In  the  main  debate  on  the  third  reading,  an 
effective  defence  of  the  Bill  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Simon  (Walt- 
hamstow,  Essex) ;  and  Mr.  Shackleton  (Glitheroe,  N.E.  Lanes),  a 
Labour  member,  disclaimed  for  the  trade  union  leaders  any 
intention  of  abusing  their  powers.     After  other  speeches,  Mr. 
Balfour  (City  of  London)  rose,  and,  after  again  attacking  the 
Government  for  their  lack  of  firmness  and  direction,  surprised 
the  House  by  declaring  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Simon  and 
Mr.  Shackleton  could  not  be  effectively  met.     No  specific  case 
had  been  cited  of  harm  done  while  the  law  was  supposed  to  be 
what  it  was  going  to  be  made  ;  and  he  had  always  held  that 
some  modification  of  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  benevolent 
funds  of  trade  unions.     He  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
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of  endangering  these  by  voting  against  the  Bill.  He  still  had 
misgivings  as  to  the  results  of  the  Bill,  though  not  in  regard  to 
the  immediate  future.  In  the  Legislature  the  spokesmen  of 
the  employing  class  had  not  expressed  dislike  of  the  Bill. 
Unless,  therefore,  they  had  foolishly  and  meanly  kept  silence 
because  they  relied  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  measure, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  they  did  not  think  their  interests  were 
being  struck  at.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  putting  great  and 
growing  industrial  combinations,  whether  of  employers  or  of 
workmen,  in  an  exceptional  position ;  but,  as  this  was  to  be 
done,  he  derived  some  consolation  from  the  knowledge  that 
Englishmen  had  shown  themselves  in  the  past  able  to  use  ex- 
ceptional powers  with  moderation.  A  great  responsibility  rested 
on  the  Government,  and  also  on  masters  and  workmen. 

The  Attorney-General  twitted  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  his  successful  concealment  until  the  last  moment  of  his 
approbation  of  the  measure.  He  must  find  it  diflBcult  to  re- 
concile his  action  while  the  Bill  was  in  Committee  with  his 
decision  not  to  vote  for  rejection.  No  revolutionary  changes 
were  being  made  in  the  law.  Conspiracy  was  now  defined 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  himself ;  the  definition  of 
picketing  accorded  with  the  precedents  set  in  previous  Acts  and 
was  as  stringent  in  its  present  form  as  it  was  when  the  Bill  was 
first  introduced  ;  and,  as  to  the  clause  granting  pecuniary  im- 
munity for  tortious  acts,  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  was  a  defence  of 
it.  He  hoped  this  would  be  a  final  settlement,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  Opposition  leader  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  measure  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  without  a  division, 
amid  cheers.  Mr.  Balfour's  action  was  ascribed  in  Liberal 
quarters  to  a  desire  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Lords  to  reject  the 
Education  Bill  and  the  Plural  Voting  Bill. 

The  Land  Tenure  Bill  (p.  167)  had  been  "  starred,"  or  taken 
up  by  the  Government.  Its  substitution  at  short  notice  for  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill  on  November  6  led  to  a  protest  by  Mr.  Balfour 
against  treating  any  recently  "starred"  Bill,  and  this  Bill  in 
particular,  as  entitled  to  the  precedence  given  to  Government 
business.  He  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  had  passed  its 
second  reading  by  334  to  81,  and  nine  days  had  been  given  to 
it  in  Committee ;  was  all  that  work  to  be  wasted  ?  Sir  J.  Dick- 
son Poynder  (Chippenham^  Wilts)  and  Mr.  Collings  {Bordesley, 
Birmingham)  urged  the  Government  to  await  the  reports  of 
the  Small  Holdings  and  Rural  Housing  Committee ;  and  after 
Unionist  appeals  to  defer  the  Bill,  Mr.  Wyndham  {Dover)  said  it 
might  be  the  first  step  to  land  legislation  on  Irish  lines.  But 
the  adjournment  was  negatived  by  341  to  115.  The  discussion 
of  the  text  occupied  five  sittings  (Nov.  7,  8,  12,  13,  14).  The 
Bill  had  been  strongly  condemned  by  a  meeting  of  Norfolk  land- 
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owners  on  November  3 ;  and  many  Opposition  amendments 
were  moved  and  discussed  at  great  length.  They  related  especi- 
ally to  the  inclusion  of  existing  contracts  in  its  operation,  and  to 
the  provisions  respecting  damage  by  game,  on  which,  however, 
a  concession  was  subsequently  made  by  the  Government.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  exclude  Scotland,  and  to  strike  out  or  limit 
the  liability  to  compensation  for  damage  by  deer  ;  and  incident- 
ally, during  a  discussion  as  to  this  liability  as  affecting  the  Crown 
tenants  in  the  New  Forest,  Mr.  Balfour  described  the  Govern- 
ment as  in  Cimmerian  darkness  regarding  the  effect  of  their 
adopted  Bill.  On  November  12  Sir  F.  Banbury  moved  the 
omission  of  Clause  4.  It  gave  the  tenant  great  liberties  in 
cultivation,  and  so,  the  Opposition  speakers  argued,  it  would 
enable  bad  farmers  to  ruin  their  holdings.  On  this  there  was  a 
heated  debate.  The  closure,  twice  moved  by  Ministers  and 
refused  by  the  Speaker,  was  at  length  accorded  and  passed,  and 
the  clause  retained  by  236  to  65.  The  sitting  was  continued 
through  the  night,  the  chief  Ministerial  whip,  Mr.  Whiteley  (^Pud- 
sey,  W,  B,  Yorks),  saying  that  the  report  stage  must  be  reached 
the  next  evening  to  avoid  sitting  over  Christmas  ;  it  was  marked 
by  several  scenes,  and  it  lasted  till  the  Prime  Minister  came  down 
at  9.40  A.M.  and  moved  the  adjournment.  The  clause  had  mean- 
while been  somewhat  modified.  The  debate  was  resumed  at  3.45 
P.M.  on  November  13,  and  conducted  with  no  less  vigour.  The 
omission  of  Clause  5,  entitling  a  tenant  to  compensation  for 
unreasonable  disturbance,  was  rejected  by  289  to  65,  after 
the  Solicitor-General  had  promised  modifications  in  it,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  had  again  remarked  on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  **  star- 
ring "private  members'  Bills.  One  of  the  Government  amend- 
ments, giving  compensation  to  a  tenant  evicted  without  sufficient 
cause  in  respect  of  loss  or  expense  sustained  by  him  in  removing, 
led  to  a  lengthy  discussion,  and  an  attempt  to  amend  it  failed. 
On  Clause  7,  which,  in  its  original  form,  would  have  allowed  a 
tenant  to  convert  an  arable  farm  into  a  fruit  farm  or  market 
garden  without  his  landlord's  consent,  the  Ministry  now  left  him 
practically  only  the  right  to  do  necessary  repairs  without  such 
consent,  but  after  due  notice,  so  that  the  landlord  could  if  he 
pleased  do  them  himself.  Many  Ministerialists  strongly  opposed 
the  concessions.  The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  November 
23  by  260  to  27,  after  a  long  but  not  very  interesting  debate. 
Sir  H.  Kimber  (Wandsworth)  moved  its  rejection,  Mr.  Long 
repeated  a  prediction  made  in  the  Times  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
that  it  would  discourage  small  holdings,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  again  defending  the  taking-up  of  private  members'  Bills 
when  so  far  advanced,  said  that  successive  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts  had  already  established  dual  ownership  ;  the  Bill  was 
needed  to  protect  tenants  against  the  small,  foolish  minority  of 
landlords. 

The  debate  had  been  cut  short  on  November  8  by  a  motion 
for  the  adjournment  moved  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Corbett  {Doion,  K)  and 
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seconded  by  Lord  R.  Cecil  {Ma/rylehone,  E,),  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  discharge  from 
Netley  Hospital  a  number  of  incurable  invalids.  Mr.  Haldane 
replied  that  he  had  been  carr3ring  out  a  policy  adopted  by  his 
predecessor  at  the  War  Office  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
Advisory  Committee.  From  civil  and  naval  hospitals  incurable 
patients  were  discharged  to  make  room  for  curable.  In  Netley 
there  were  vacant  beds,  but  the  staff  was  only  large  enough  to 
attend  to  between  300  and  400  patients.  Why  should  the  State 
do  for  the  soldier  what  it  did  not  do  for  the  sailor  and  the  poor 
generally?  Neither  of  the  two  men  dismissed  from  Netley  had 
been  wounded  or  incapacitated  by  disease  contracted  on  foreign 
service.  Major  Seely  (Aberoromby,  Liverpool),  Mr.  Wyndham 
(Dover)  and  others  urged  that  more  should  be  done  for  the 
soldier,  while  two  labour  members,  Mr.  Maddison  (BurrUey)  and 
Mr.  J.  Ward  (Stoke-on-Trent),  respectively  protested  against  dis- 
tinction between  military  and  other  labour,  and  against  fixing 
the  responsibility  on  the  Government.  Mr.  W.  Eedmond 
(Glare,  E.)  wound  up  the  debate  with  an  impassioned  denuncia- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  common  soldier  and  the  lavishing 
of  thousands  on  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Roberts,  and  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  259  to  61. 

At  the  Guildhall  Banquet  (Nov.  9),  in  the  absence  through 
mourning  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
chief  speakers  were  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  Marquess  of  Ripon. 
The  former,  while  expressing  a  wish  for  abatement  in  the 
rivalry  of  armaments,  declared  that  the  policy  and  solemu  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  at  the  present  juncture  was  to  main- 
tain in  their  full  strength  the  fighting  power  and  efficiency  of 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  The  latter,  responding  for  **  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,*'  said  it  was  their  duty  and  their  pleasure 
to  follow  in  the  main  Lord  Lansdowne's  policy.  Baron 
Komura,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  declared  that  his  country- 
men were  devoted  to  the  British  alliance. 

Mr.  Haldane's  reference  to  the  Navy  was  significant,  inas- 
much as  the  announcement  of  the  constitution  of  a  Home  Fleet 
(p.  220)  had  been  taken  in  some  Opposition  papers  to  mean  that 
the  ships — even  the  Dreadnought — would  be  virtually  laid  up. 
Disturbances  on  November  4  and  5  among  the  stokers  at  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  provoked  by  the  use  of  the  order  **  On  the 
knee  '*  (which  had  been  injudiciously  given  by  the  same  officer 
on  a  previous  occasion)  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  men 
might  give  trouble  if  unemployed.  The  Opposition  leaders, 
however,  took  no  action  ;  and  the  Dreadnought,  as  it  proved,  had 
been  kept  at  home  mainly  to  permit  full  trials  of  her  engines 
and  guns,  which  gave  entirely  satisfactory  results.  Severe 
sentences  were  passed  on  the  leaders  in  the  Portsmouth  dis- 
turbances, which  were,  however,  eventually  reduced  by  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  the  courts-martial  on  them  were  followed  by 
another  on  Commander  Galloway,  the  officer  responsible  for 
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owners  on  November  3 ;  and  many  Opposition  amendments 
were  moved  and  discussed  at  great  length.  They  related  especi- 
ally to  the  inclusion  of  existing  contracts  in  its  operation,  and  to 
the  provisions  respecting  damage  by  game,  on  which,  however, 
a  concession  was  subsequently  made  by  the  Government.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  exclude  Scotland,  and  to  strike  out  or  limit 
the  liability  to  compensation  for  damage  by  deer ;  and  incident- 
ally, during  a  discussion  as  to  this  liability  as  affecting  the  Crown 
tenants  in  the  New  Forest,  Mr.  Balfour  described  the  Govern- 
ment as  in  Cimmerian  darkness  regarding  the  effect  of  their 
adopted  Bill.  On  November  12  Sir  F.  Banbury  moved  the 
omission  of  Clause  4.  It  gave  the  tenant  great  liberties  in 
cultivation,  and  so,  the  Opposition  speakers  argued,  it  would 
enable  bad  farmers  to  ruin  their  holdings.  On  this  there  was  a 
heated  debate.  The  closure,  twice  moved  by  Ministers  and 
refused  by  the  Speaker,  was  at  length  accorded  and  passed,  and 
the  clause  retained  by  236  to  65.  The  sitting  was  continued 
through  the  night,  the  chief  Ministerial  whip,  Mr.  Whiteley  (Pyd- 
sey,  W,  B.  Yorks),  saying  that  the  report  stage  must  be  reached 
the  next  evening  to  avoid  sitting  over  Christmas  ;  it  was  marked 
by  several  scenes,  and  it  lasted  till  the  Prime  Minister  came  down 
at  9.40  A.M.  and  moved  the  adjournment.  The  clause  had  mean- 
while been  somewhat  modified.  The  debate  was  resumed  at  3.45 
P.M.  on  November  13,  and  conducted  with  no  less  vigour.  The 
omission  of  Clause  5,  entitling  a  tenant  to  compensation  for 
unreasonable  disturbance,  was  rejected  by  289  to  65,  after 
the  Solicitor-General  had  promised  modifications  in  it,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  had  again  remarked  on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  *'  star- 
ring** private  members*  Bills.  One  of  the  Government  amend- 
ments, giving  compensation  to  a  tenant  evicted  without  sufficient 
cause  in  respect  of  loss  or  expense  sustained  by  him  in  removing, 
led  to  a  lengthy  discussion,  and  an  attempt  to  amend  it  failed. 
On  Clause  7,  which,  in  its  original  form,  would  have  allowed  a 
tenant  to  convert  an  arable  farm  into  a  fruit  farm  or  market 
garden  without  his  landlord's  consent,  the  Ministry  now  left  him 
practically  only  the  right  to  do  necessary  repairs  without  such 
consent,  but  after  due  notice,  so  that  the  landlord  could  if  he 
pleased  do  them  himself.  Many  Ministerialists  strongly  opposed 
the  concessions.  The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  November 
23  by  260  to  27,  after  a  long  but  not  very  interesting  debate. 
Sir  H.  Kimber  (Wandsworth)  moved  its  rejection,  Mr.  Long 
repeated  a  prediction  made  in  the  Times  by  Mr.  Eider  Haggard, 
that  it  would  discourage  small  holdings,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  again  defending  the  taking-up  of  private  members'  Bills 
when  so  far  advanced,  said  that  successive  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts  had  already  established  dual  ownership  ;  the  Bill  was 
needed  to  protect  tenants  against  the  small,  foolish  minority  of 
landlords. 

The  debate  had  been  cut  short  on  November  8  by  a  motion 
for  the  adjournment  moved  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Corbett  {Doxon,  N.)  and 
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seconded  by  Lord  E.  Cecil  (Ma/rylehone,  JS?.),  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  discharge  from 
Netley  Hospital  a  number  of  incurable  invalids.  Mr.  Haldane 
replied  that  he  had  been  carrying  out  a  policy  adopted  by  his 
predecessor  at  the  War  Office  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
Advisory  Committee.  From  civil  and  naval  hospitals  incurable 
patients  were  discharged  to  make  room  for  curable.  In  Netley 
there  were  vacant  beds,  but  the  staff  was  only  large  enough  to 
attend  to  between  300  and  400  patients.  Why  should  the  State 
do  for  the  soldier  what  it  did  not  do  for  the  sailor  and  the  poor 
generally  ?  Neither  of  the  two  men  dismissed  from  Netley  had 
been  wounded  or  incapacitated  by  disease  contracted  on  foreign 
service.  Major  Seely  (Aberoromby,  Liverpool),  Mr.  Wyndham 
(Dover)  and  others  urged  that  more  should  be  done  for  the 
soldier,  while  two  labour  members,  Mr.  Maddison  (BurrUey)  and 
Mr.  J.  Ward  (Stoke-on-Trent),  respectively  protested  against  dis- 
tinction between  military  and  other  labour,  and  against  fixing 
the  responsibility  on  the  Government.  Mr.  W.  Bedmond 
(Clare,  JEf.)  wound  up  the  debate  with  an  impassioned  denuncia- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  common  soldier  and  the  lavishing 
of  thousands  on  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Boberts,  and  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  259  to  61. 

At  the  Guildhall  Banquet  (Nov.  9),  in  the  absence  through 
mourning  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
chief  speakers  were  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  Marquess  of  Bipon. 
The  former,  while  expressing  a  wish  for  abatement  in  the 
rivalry  of  armaments,  declared  that  the  policy  and  solemu  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  at  the  present  juncture  was  to  main- 
tain in  their  full  strength  the  fighting  power  and  efficiency  of 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  The  latter,  responding  for  **  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,"  said  it  was  their  duty  and  their  pleasure 
to  follow  in  the  main  Lord  Lansdowne's  policy.  Baron 
Komura,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  declared  that  his  country- 
men were  devoted  to  the  British  alliance. 

Mr.  Haldane*s  reference  to  the  Navy  was  significant,  inas- 
much as  the  announcement  of  the  constitution  of  a  Home  Fleet 
(p.  220)  had  been  taken  in  some  Opposition  papers  to  mean  that 
the  ships — even  the  Dreadnought — would  be  virtually  laid  up. 
Disturbances  on  November  4  and  5  among  the  stokers  at  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  provoked  by  the  use  of  the  order  **  On  the 
knee  *'  (which  had  been  injudiciously  given  by  the  same  officer 
on  a  previous  occasion)  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  men 
might  give  trouble  if  unemployed.  The  Opposition  leaders, 
however,  took  no  action  ;  and  the  Dreadnought,  as  it  proved,  had 
been  kept  at  home  mainly  to  permit  full  trials  of  her  engines 
and  guns,  which  gave  entirely  satisfactory  results.  Severe 
sentences  were  passed  on  the  leaders  in  the  Portsmouth  dis- 
turbances, which  were,  however,  eventually  reduced  by  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  the  courts-martial  on  them  were  followed  by 
another  on  Commander  Galloway,  the  officer  responsible  for 
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giving  the  order,  which  resulted  in  a  reprimand,  and  by  a 
change  in  the  officers  commanding  at  the  barracks. 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  (Nov.  12- 
Dec.  14)  derived  some  pohtical  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  since  Norway  had  recovered  her  independence. 
The  King  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  their 
Majesties  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  at  the  Guildhall  on  November  15.  The  King,  in 
reply  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  toast,  dwelt  on  the  historic  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Norway,  and  alluded  to  the  happi- 
ness he  and  his  Queen  had  enjoyed  during  their  ten  years*  resi- 
dence in  England. 

The  Lords  meanwhile  had  continued  to  reconstitute  the 
Education  Bill.  On  Monday,  November  5,  clause  4  (p.  94) 
was  made  mandatory  on  the  local  authority  (by  an  amendment 
moved  by  Lord  Heneage)  by  157  to  46  ;  the  limitation  to  urban 
areas  was  struck  out  (on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey)  by 
180  to  44 ;  next  day,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Peer,  **  a 
majority  "  was  substituted  for  *'  four-filths "  of  the  parents 
(p.  195),  "two-thirds'*  being  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down  and  defeated  by  133  to  83  ;  and  an  amendment  moved  by 
Earl  Cawdor,  and  designed  to  satisfy  more  effectively  specific 
parental  desires  as  to  religious  instruction,  was  carried  by  152 
to  142.  An  attempt  to  allow  variety  of  religious  instruction  in 
a  **  special  facilities  "  school,  made  by  Earl  Cadogan,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  as  another  stage  in  the  process 
of  *' reconstituting  "  the  Bill  by  treating  denominational  educa- 
tion as  the  ordinary  type,  instead  of  exceptional,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Government.  It  was  also  condemned  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  unworkable :  and,  after  a  long  debate,  was 
negatived.  On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  it  was 
made  obligatory  (by  195  to  47)  on  the  local  authority  to  permit 
the  teachers  in  such  schools  to  give  the  rehgious  instruction. 
Of  other  amendments  carried,  the  most  noteworthy  was  moved 
by  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
parents'  committee  for  each  school  to  supervise  the  religious  in- 
struction. On  November  8,  clauses  5,  6  and  7  were  dealt  with 
in  ways  favourable  to  denominationalism ;  clause  6  (formerly 
clause  6,  p.  94)  and  clause  7,  the  last  (formerly  clause  6,  c/.  p.  17()) 
were  struck  out,  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Ampthill  respectively,  the  last  after  a  long  discussion. 
The  Marquess  of  Eipon  voted  against  the  clause.  On  Monday, 
November  12,  three  proposed  clauses  alternative  to  clause  7 
were  discussed.  The  first,  proposed  by  Lord  Llandaff,  would 
have  made  attendance  compulsory  during  the  hours  allotted  to 
**  any  religious  observance  "  or  religious  instruction,  withdrawal 
being  permitted  to  attend  service  or  religious  instruction  else- 
where, and  secular  instruction  being  provided  for  children  with- 
drawn from  religious  instruction  under  the  conscience  clause. 
A  somewhat  similar  amendment  had  been  put  down  by  Lord 
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Cliflford  of  Chudleigh.  Both  these  Peers  were  Roman  Catholics. 
A  third  proposal  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  provide 
Cowper-Temple  teaching  as  an  alternative  to  denominational 
teaching  in  all  schools  in  which  extended  facilities  had  not  been 
given.  Lord  Llandaffs  proposal,  the  Bishop  said,  would  dis- 
organise the  schools  by  the  withdrawals  allowed ;  the  Bishops 
should  be  satisfied  with  Cowper-Temple  teaching  now  that  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  it  might  include  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Decalogue,  and  everything  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
After  a  long  debate,  Lord  Llandaffs  amendment  was  carried, 
but  altered  (on  the  motion  of  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn)  in  such  a 
way  that  alternative  secular  instruction  need  not  be  provided  in 
"  special  facilities  "  schools.  The  words  **  any  rehgious  obser- 
vance '*  were  also  struck  out  by  151  to  43, 

On  Clause  8  (formerly  7),  dealing  with  the  teachers  (p.  94), 
a  long  series  of  discussions,  at  times  somewhat  confused, 
occupied  much  of  two  sittings  of  the  House.  In  the  result, 
an  amendment  moved  by  Earl  Cawdor,  providing  that  the  local 
authority  should  permit  teachers  to  give  religious  instruction, 
was  carried  by  147  to  46 ;  and,  by  way  of  compromise,  an 
amendment  permitting  local  authorities  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  fitness  of  teachers  to  give  Cowper-Temple  instruction,  was 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  accepted  by  the  Primate  (who 
had  desired  to  make  the  provision  mandatory),  and  adopted. 

At  the  Colston  "Anchor"  Banquet  (Nov.  13)  Mr.  Birrell 
declared  that  the  Government  **  had  no  use  for  such  a  measure  " 
as  the  *'  unrepresentative  assembly  ''  were  making  the  Bill ;  it 
now  fostered  and  bolstered-up  denominationahsm.  But  the 
Lords  went  on  undismayed.  On  November  16,  after  a  long 
and  involved  debate,  they  added  to  Clause  8  a  new  subsection 
proposed  by  the  Primate,  amended  on  the  suggestion  of  Viscount 
St.  Aldwyn,  and  supported  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  as 
making  **  extended  facilities  "  a  reality.  It  provided  that,  in 
"  extended  facilities  '*  schools,  teachers  should  be  appointed  after 
conference  between  the  parents'  committee  and  the  local 
authority,  the  latter  having  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  teacher  was 
able  and  willing  to  give  religious  instruction.  The  rest  of  the 
Committee  stage  (Nov.  18-22)  needs  only  brief  notice.  Un- 
successful attempts  were  made  by  the  Primate  to  obtain  further 
recognition  in  principle  of  **  State-aided  "  schools,  and  by  Lord 
Avebury  to  make  the  increase  of  the  rate  or  loans  for  higher 
education  dependent  on  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers.  The  provisions 
as  to  delegation  of  powers  (pp.  96,  185)  were  modified ;  a  modifi- 
cation of  those  of  medical  inspection,  proposed  by  Lord  Belper, 
was,  however,  negatived  after  meeting  with  general  opposition. 
So  was  a  proposal  by  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  that  every 
school  should  fly  the  Union  Jack  during  school  hours,  since,  it 
was  argued,  the  children  would  never  see  it,  and  its  association 
with  lessons  would  not  promote  patriotism.  A  teachers'  register 
(p.  96)  was  reinstated.     A  lively  debate  took  place  on  the  pro- 
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giving  the  order,  which  resulted  in  a  reprimand,  and  by  a 
change  in  the  officers  commanding  at  the  barracks. 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  (Nov.  12- 
Dec.  14)  derived  some  pohtical  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  since  Norway  had  recovered  her  independence. 
The  King  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  their 
Majesties  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  at  the  Guildhall  on  November  15.  The  King,  in 
reply  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  toast,  dwelt  on  the  historic  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Norway,  and  alluded  to  the  happi- 
ness he  and  his  Queen  had  enjoyed  during  their  ten  years'  resi- 
dence in  England. 

The  Lords  meanwhile  had  continued  to  reconstitute  the 
Education  Bill.  On  Monday,  November  5,  clause  4  (p.  94) 
was  made  mandatory  on  the  local  authority  (by  an  amendment 
moved  by  Lord  Heneage)  by  157  to  46  ;  the  limitation  to  urban 
areas  was  struck  out  (on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey)  by 
180  to  44 ;  next  day,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Peer,  **  a 
majority  "  was  substituted  for  **  four-filths  "  of  the  parents 
(p.  195),  "  two-thirds"  being  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down  and  defeated  by  133  to  83  ;  and  an  amendment  moved  by 
Earl  Cawdor,  and  designed  to  satisfy  more  effectively  specific 
parental  desires  as  to  religious  instruction,  was  carried  by  152 
to  142.  An  attempt  to  allow  variety  of  religious  instruction  in 
a  **  special  facilities  **  school,  made  by  Earl  Cadogan,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  as  another  stage  in  the  process 
of  *'  reconstituting  "  the  Bill  by  treating  denominational  educa- 
tion as  the  ordinary  type,  instead  of  exceptional,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Government.  It  was  also  condemned  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  unworkable :  and,  after  a  long  debate,  was 
negatived.  On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  it  was 
made  obligatory  (by  195  to  47)  on  the  local  authority  to  permit 
the  teachers  in  such  schools  to  give  the  rehgious  instruction. 
Of  other  amendments  carried,  the  most  noteworthy  was  moved 
by  Lord  CliflFord  of  Chudleigh,  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
parents'  committee  for  each  school  to  supervise  the  religious  in- 
struction. On  November  8,  clauses  5,  6  and  7  were  dealt  with 
in  ways  favourable  to  denominationalism ;  clause  6  (formerly 
clause  5,  p.  94)  and  clause  7,  the  last  (formerly  clause  6,  c/.  p.  170) 
were  struck  out,  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Ampthill  respectively,  the  last  after  a  long  discussion. 
The  Marquess  of  Eipon  voted  against  the  clause.  On  Monday, 
November  12,  three  proposed  clauses  alternative  to  clause  7 
were  discussed.  The  first,  proposed  by  Lord  Llandafif,  would 
have  made  attendance  compulsory  during  the  hours  allotted  to 
i  **  any  religious  observance  "  or  religious  instruction,  withdrawal 

1  being  permitted  to  attend  service  or  religious  instruction  else- 

where, and  secular  instruction  being  provided  for  children  with- 
drawn from  religious  instruction  under  the  conscience  clause. 
A  somewhat  similar  amendment  had  been  put  down  by  Lord 
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Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Both  these  Peers  were  Boman  Catholics. 
A  third  proposal  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  provide 
Cowper-Temple  teaching  as  an  alternative  to  denominational 
teaching  in  all  schools  in  which  extended  facilities  had  not  been 
given.  Lord  Llandaff's  proposal,  the  Bishop  said,  would  dis- 
organise the  schools  by  the  withdrawals  allowed  ;  the  Bishops 
should  be  satisfied  with  Cowper-Temple  teaching  now  that  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  it  might  include  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Decalogue,  and  everything  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
After  a  long  debate.  Lord  Llandaff's  amendment  was  carried, 
but  altered  (on  the  motion  of  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn)  in  such  a 
way  that  alternative  secular  instruction  need  not  be  provided  in 
*'  special  facilities  "  schools.  The  words  **  any  rehgious  obser- 
vance "  were  also  struck  out  by  151  to  43. 

On  Clause  8  (formerly  7),  dealing  vnth  the  teachers  (p.  94), 
a  long  series  of  discussions,  at  times  somewhat  confused, 
occupied  much  of  two  sittings  of  the  House.  In  the  result, 
an  amendment  moved  by  Earl  Cawdor,  providing  that  the  local 
authority  should  permit  teachers  to  give  religious  instruction, 
was  carried  by  147  to  46 ;  and,  by  way  of  compromise,  an 
amendment  permitting  local  authorities  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  fitness  of  teachers  to  give  Cowper-Temple  instruction,  was 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  accepted  by  the  Primate  (who 
had  desired  to  make  the  provision  mandatory),  and  adopted. 

At  the  Colston  **  Anchor "  Banquet  (Nov.  13)  Mr.  Birrell 
declared  that  the  Government  "  had  no  use  for  such  a  measure  " 
as  the  **  unrepresentative  assembly  "  were  making  the  Bill ;  it 
now  fostered  and  bolstered-up  denominationalism.  But  the 
Lords  went  on  undismayed.  On  November  16,  after  a  long 
and  involved  debate,  they  added  to  Clause  8  a  new  subsection 
proposed  by  the  Primate,  amended  on  the  suggestion  of  Viscount 
St.  Aldwyn,  and  supported  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  as 
making  '*  extended  facilities  "  a  reality.  It  provided  that,  in 
"  extended  facilities  "  schools,  teachers  should  be  appointed  after 
conference  between  the  parents*  conmiittee  and  the  local 
authority,  the  latter  having  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  teacher  was 
able  and  willing  to  give  religious  instruction.  The  rest  of  the 
Committee  stage  (Nov.  18-22)  needs  only  brief  notice.  Un- 
successful attempts  were  made  by  the  Primate  to  obtain  further 
recognition  in  principle  of  *'  State-aided  "  schools,  and  by  Lord 
Avebury  to  make  the  increase  of  the  rate  or  loans  for  higher 
education  dependent  on  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers.  The  provisions 
•  as  to  delegation  of  powers  (pp.  96,  185)  were  modified ;  a  modifi- 
cation of  those  of  medical  inspection,  proposed  by  Lord  Belper, 
was,  however,  negatived  after  meeting  with  general  opposition. 
So  was  a  proposal  by  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  that  every 
school  should  fly  the  Union  Jack  during  school  hours,  since,  it 
was  argued,  the  children  would  never  see  it,  and  its  association 
with  lessons  would  not  promote  patriotism.  A  teachers'  register 
(p.  96)  was  reinstated.     A  lively  debate  took  place  on  the  pro- 
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posed  Welsh  Council  (now  in  Clause  26).  Earl  Cawdor  moved 
to  omit  the  clause,  regarding  it  as  a  step  to  Home  Eule  for 
Wales.  So  did  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  and  Viscount  St.  Ald- 
wyn  ;  but  the  clause  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  an 
Irish  **  devolutionist,"  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the 
Earl  of  Crewe  described  the  opposition  to  it  as  **  Unionism  gone 
mad."  It  was  struck  out,  however,  by  109  to  44,  and  the  Com- 
mittee stage  concluded  on  November  22. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  an  influential  deputation  of 
Churchmen,  largely  Evangelical  or  moderate,  had  waited  on  the 
Primate  to  plead  for  a  permanent  national  settlement  and  a 
compromise  on  the  education  question.  The  editor  of  the 
Spectator  (Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey),  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  and  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  M.P.,  were  among  the  speakers.  The  Arch- 
bishop's reply,  though  guarded,  was  interpreted  as  favourable  to 
compromise;  but,  four  days  later,  another  and  chiefly  High 
Church  deputation,  representing  the  various  dioceses,  the 
National  Society,  and  the  English  Church  Union,  waited  on  him 
to  thank  the  Bishops  for  their  action  and  to  urge  the  Lords  to 
adhere  to  their  amendments.  It  included  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot, 
M.P.,  and  Sir  F.  Powell,  M.P.  In  his  reply  the  Primate 
strongly  condemned  the  exclusion  of  teachers  in  transferred 
schools  from  giving  religious  instruction — a  significant  position, 
in  view  of  what  happened  later.  A  Boman  Catholic  deputation 
to  the  .Marquess  of  Lansdowne  on  the  same  day  condemned 
the  Bill,  even  as  reconstituted  by  the  Lords. 

The  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill  (p.  132)  was  considered  in 
the  Commons,  as  amended  by  the  Standing  Committee,  on 
November  19,  20  and  21.  Mr.  Balfour  met  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate,  as  a  protest  against 
the  new  practice  of  Ministerial  adoption  of  controversial  non- 
official  Bills.  He  declared — amid  loud  Ministerial  cheers — that 
its  principles,  if  accepted  for  Ireland,  would  be  introduced  for 
England  and  Scotland;  and  several  Irish  Unionist  members 
attributed  the  Bill,  either  to  a  desire  to  keep  the  Nationalists 
quiet  or  to  an  alleged  arrangement  with  them  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde's  tenants  who  had  resisted 
eviction  at  Loughrea.  This  Mr.  Bryce  denied.  Eventually 
Mr.  Balfour's  motion  was  rejected  by  278  to  75.  An  amend- 
ment omitting  the  first  clause  (giving  the  tenant  a  right  of 
compensation  for  his  improvements)  was  defeated  by  289  to 
58  after  a  protest  from  Mr.  Balfour  against  the  **  highway 
robbery  '*  of  interference  with  existing  contracts ;  so  were 
other  amendments,  abolishing  its  retrospective  character  or 
otherwise  limiting  its  operation.  There  was  a  scene  on 
November  20  when  Mr.  Balfour  objected  to  the  substitution 
at  short  notice  of  this  measure  for  the  Plural  Voting  Bill, 
and  eventually  another  day  was  given  to  this  stage  Nov. 
21).  The  chief  interest  of  the  proceedings  lay  in  the  repeated 
Opposition  protests  against  the  extension  to  town  tenancies  of 
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the  features  of  Irish  land  legislation,  and  in  a  defence  by  Mr. 
Bryce  of  compensation  for  disturbance  as  meeting  cases  of 
eviction  on  religious  or  political  grounds.  The  clause  was  re- 
tained by  308  votes  to  74,  after  a  denunciation  by  Mr.  Balfour 
of  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  their  "taskmasters 
from  Ireland."  Before  the  measure  came  up  for  third  reading 
Mr.  Duffy  {Oalwayy  S.)  introduced  a  Bill  of  a  most  unusual 
character,  designed  to  expropriate  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
from  his  Irish  estates,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  obstructing 
the  operations  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  that  order  could  not 
be  maintained  otherwise.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed  in  con- 
demning the  Marquess*s  conduct,  but  said  Mr.  Duffy's  Bill  could 
get  no  further  this  session ;  but  it  was  introduced  amid  cheers. 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  Town  Tenants  Bill  (Nov.  30)  Lord 
R.  Cecil  (Marylebone  E.)  declared  that  the  call  for  it  might  be 
summarised  in  one  word — **  Clanricarde  *' ;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  support  Mr.  Duffy's  Bill.  Then  the  Marquess 
might  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  it  would  be  known  what 
element  of  truth  there  was  in  the  Clanricarde  bogey.  Other 
Unionist  members  attacked  the  Bill  as  a  sop  to  the  Nationalists, 
and  a  Liberal,  Mr.  L.  Haslam  {Monmouth  Boroughs)^  disapproved 
of  its  retrospective  portions.  Mr.  Bryce  defended  it  in  detail  and 
in  principle ;  it  would  not  be  extended  to  England  unless  the 
conditions  were  shown  to  be  the  same  as  those  in  Ireland,  and 
it  was  based  on  two  sound  principles :  (1)  that  a  landlord  should 
not  use  his  rights  vexatiously  ;  (2)  that  he  should  pay  for  what 
would  give  him  benefit.  After  a  final  attack  on  the  Bill  from 
Sir  E.  Carson,  it  was  passed  by  201  to  28. 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  (begun 
on  Oct.  23)  was  resumed  on  November  15,  and  an  amendment 
was  rnoved  by  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  {Middlesbrough)  giving 
Lascars  on  British  ships  when  outside  the  tropics  120  cubic 
feet  per  man,  instead  of  the  72  allowed  by  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Kearley  {Devonport),  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  explained  that  the  Lascars*  interests  were  being  pro- 
tected by  the  Indian  Government,  and  both  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  protested  that  the  amendment  would  severely 
handicap  British  shipping.  Ultimately  it  was  rejected  by  248  to 
106.  Considerable  labour  had  been  spent  in  Committee  on  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  which  was  recommitted  on  Friday,  November 
16,  for  the  discussion  of  various  new  clauses  proposed  by  the 
Government  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  affected.  These  were  carried,  though  some  of 
them  met  with  much  criticism,  especially  one  relating  to  the 
loading  of  timber  on  deck,  which  was  passed  after  amendment, 
and  another  providing  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
officials  of  mercantile  marine  boards  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  was  passed  by  239  to  24.  The  Report  stage  was 
concluded  on  November  10,  and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time 
without  a  division  on  November  24,  after  a  debate  in  which 
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posed  Welsh  Council  (now  in  Clause  26).  Earl  Cawdor  moved 
to  omit  the  clause,  regarding  it  as  a  step  to  Home  Eule  for 
Wales.  So  did  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  and  Viscount  St.  Ald- 
wyn  ;  but  the  clause  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  an 
Irish  **  devolutionist/*  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the 
Earl  of  Crewe  described  the  opposition  to  it  as  **  Unionism  gone 
mad."  It  was  struck  out,  however,  by  109  to  44,  and  the  Com- 
mittee stage  concluded  on  November  22. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  an  influential  deputation  of 
Churchmen,  largely  Evangelical  or  moderate,  had  waited  on  the 
Primate  to  plead  for  a  permanent  national  settlement  and  a 
compromise  on  the  education  question.  The  editor  of  the 
Spectator  (Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey),  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  and  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  M.P.,  were  among  the  speakers.  The  Arch- 
bishop's reply,  though  guarded,  was  interpreted  as  favourable  to 
compromise;  but,  four  days  later,  another  and  chiefly  High 
Church  deputation,  representing  the  various  dioceses,  the 
National  Society,  and  the  English  Church  Union,  waited  on  him 
to  thank  the  Bishops  for  their  action  and  to  urge  the  Lords  to 
adhere  to  their  amendments.  It  included  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot, 
M.P.,  and  Sir  F.  Powell,  M.P.  In  his  reply  the  Primate 
strongly  condemned  the  exclusion  of  teachers  in  transferred 
schools  from  giving  religious  instruction — a  significant  position, 
in  view  of  what  happened  later.  A  Roman  Catholic  deputation 
to  the  .Marquess  of  Lansdowne  on  the  same  day  condemned 
the  Bill,  even  as  reconstituted  by  the  Lords. 

The  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill  (p.  132)  was  considered  in 
the  Commons,  as  amended  by  the  Standing  Committee,  on 
November  19,  20  and  21.  Mr.  Balfour  met  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate,  as  a  protest  against 
the  new  practice  of  Ministerial  adoption  of  controversial  non- 
oflBcial  Bills.  He  declared — amid  loud  Ministerial  cheers — that 
its  principles,  if  accepted  for  Ireland,  would  be  introduced  for 
England  and  Scotland;  and  several  Irish  Unionist  members 
attributed  the  Bill,  either  to  a  desire  to  keep  the  Nationalists 
quiet  or  to  an  alleged  arrangement  with  them  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde*s  tenants  who  had  resisted 
eviction  at  Loughrea.  This  Mr.  Bryce  denied.  Eventually 
Mr.  Balfour's  motion  was  rejected  by  278  to  75.  An  amend- 
ment omitting  the  first  clause  (giving  the  tenant  a  right  of 
compensation  for  his  improvements)  was  defeated  by  289  to 
58  after  a  protest  from  Mr.  Balfour  against  the  **  highway 
robbery "  of  interference  with  existing  contracts ;  so  were  ' 
other  amendments,  abolishing  its  retrospective  character  or 
otherwise  limiting  its  operation.  There  was  a  scene  on 
November  20  when  Mr.  Balfour  objected  to  the  substitution 
at  short  notice  of  this  measure  for  the  Plural  Voting  Bill, 
and  eventually  another  day  was  given  to  this  stage  (Nov. 
21).  The  chief  interest  of  the  proceedings  lay  in  the  repeated 
Opposition  protests  against  the  extension  to  town  tenancies  of 
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the  features  of  Irish  land  legislation,  and  in  a  defence  by  Mr. 
Bryce  of  compensation  for  disturbance  as  meeting  cases  of 
eviction  on  religious  or  political  grounds.  The  clause  was  re- 
tained by  308  votes  to  74,  after  a  denunciation  by  Mr.  Balfour 
of  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  their  **  taskmasters 
from  Ireland."  Before  the  measure  came  up  for  third  reading 
Mr.  Duffy  (Oalway,  S.)  introduced  a  Bill  of  a  most  unusual 
character,  designed  to  expropriate  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
from  his  Irish  estates,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  obstructing 
the  operations  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  that  order  could  not 
be  maintained  otherwise.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed  in  con- 
demning the  Marquess's  conduct,  but  said  Mr.  Duffy's  Bill  could 
get  no  further  this  session ;  but  it  was  introduced  amid  cheers. 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  Town  Tenants  Bill  (Nov.  30)  Lord 
R.  Cecil  {Marylebone  E,)  declared  that  the  call  for  it  might  be 
summarised  in  one  word — **  Clanricarde  "  ;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  support  Mr.  Duffy's  Bill.  Then  the  Marquess 
might  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  it  would  be  known  what 
element  of  truth  there  was  in  the  Clanricarde  bogey.  Other 
Unionist  members  attacked  the  Bill  as  a  sop  to  the  Nationalists, 
and  a  Liberal,  Mr.  L.  Haslam  {Monmouth  Boroughs),  disapproved 
of  its  retrospective  portions.  Mr.  Bryce  defended  it  in  detail  and 
in  principle ;  it  would  not  be  extended  to  England  unless  the 
conditions  were  shown  to  be  the  same  as  those  in  Ireland,  and 
it  was  based  on  two  sound  principles :  (1)  that  a  landlord  should 
not  use  his  rights  vexatiously  ;  (2)  that  he  should  pay  for  what 
would  give  him  benefit.  After  a  final  attack  on  the  Bill  from 
Sir  E.  Carson,  it  was  passed  by  201  to  28. 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  (begun 
on  Oct.  23)  was  resumed  on  November  15,  and  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  (Middlesbrough)  giving 
Lascars  on  British  ships  when  outside  the  tropics  120  cubic 
feet  per  man,  instead  of  the  72  allowed  by  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Kearley  (Devonport),  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  explained  that  the  Lascars'  interests  were  being  pro- 
tected by  the  Indian  Government,  and  both  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  protested  that  the  amendment  would  severely 
handicap  British  shipping.  Ultimately  it  was  rejected  by  248  to 
106.  Considerable  labour  had  been  spent  in  Committee  on  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  which  was  recommitted  on  Friday,  November 
16,  for  the  discussion  of  various  new  clauses  proposed  by  the 
Government  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  affected.  These  were  carried,  though  some  of 
them  met  with  much  criticism,  especially  one  relating  to  the 
loading  of  timber  on  deck,  which  was  passed  after  amendment, 
and  another  providing  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
officials  of  mercantile  marine  boards  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  was  passed  by  239  to  24.  The  Report  stage  was 
concluded  on  November  16,  and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time 
without  a  division  on  November  24,  after  a  debate  in  which 
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Mr.  D.  Mclver  {Kirkdale,  Liverpool)  and   other  members  took 
part. 

A  very  grave  matter  had  interrupted  the  regular  work  of 
each  House  on  November  15.  The  inquiry  promised  on  August 
4  (p.  210)  into  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among  the 
Chinese  in  South  Africa  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Bucknill, 
a  Transvaal  Government  oflScial,  but  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  pubhsh  his  report.  What  purported  to  be  a  sumniary, 
however,  was  published  about  November  12  in  various  Liberal 
papers,  and  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  entertained 
in  1904.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  information.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  to  raise  a  question  so  painful  and  terrible,  but  he  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  he  referred  to  the  subject,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
ceased  to  make  constant  inquiry  in  every  direction  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  compounds.  The  conflict  of  evidence  was 
great,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  receive  first-hand  trust- 
worthy information.  Now  they  understood  that  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce,  and,  while  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done,  and  whether  they  could  strengthen  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  evil. 

Lord  Coleridge  condemned  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Selborne  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour  and  declared  that 
the  whole  system  was  doomed.  They  must,  however,  bring 
home  to  somebody  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  declared  that  his  information, 
on  excellent  authority,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  vice 
became  normal  (a  statement  contested  afterwards  by  Lord 
Bedesdale),  and  referred  to  the  special  danger  which  was  in- 
volved to  a  young  and  rising  community. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  explained  that  the  report  and  the  evidence 
were  confidential,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Chinese  coolie  labour  was  impossible, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  connivance.  There  was  no  diverg- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  those  of 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  any  action  they  might  take. 

Lord  Harris  assured  the  Government  of  the  mine-owners* 
support  in  stamping  out  the  enormity  ;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  while  pointing  out  that  his  side  of  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  revelations  which  had  been  made,  said  they 
accepted  the  summary  given  to  them  by  Lord  Elgin.  After 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  celibate  employment,  whether 
European  or  Chinese,  he  declared  that  Chinese  labourers  were, 
as  a  rule,  hard-working,  frugal  and  well-conducted  citizens.  He 
promised  support  to  the  Government  in  dealing  energetically 
with  the  evil  wherever  it  was  shown  to  exist.     If  proof  of  con- 
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nivance  could  be  obtained  the  guilty  parties  deserved  to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  debate  had  been  postponed  to  synchronise  with  that 
(deferred  from  the  previous  day)  in  the  Commons.  There, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lehmann  {Harborotigh,  Leicestershire) 
had  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment.  His  motion 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  end  the  existing  state  of  things  and  should  rapidly  repatriate 
all  the  coolies.  When  he  moved  it  at  8.45,  Mr.  Byles  (ScUford, 
N.)  "espied  strangers,"  but  the  motion  **that  strangers  be 
ordered  to  withdraw  "  was  rejected  by  326  to  25.  The  ladies, 
however,  left  their  gallery. 

Mr.  Lehmann  regretted  to  have  to  call  attention  to  a  detest- 
able and  horrible  subject,  which,  however,  involved  our  credit 
as  a  nation.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  was  sanctioned,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  see  the  report,  and  given  to  understand  that 
he  could  communicate  its  contents  to  friends  in  the  House,  but 
not  to  the  Press.  Had  the  Government,  he  asked,  evidence 
that  the  vice  prevailed  in  the  compounds,  and  had  it  been  long 
known  to  the  mine  managers  ?  Mere  administrative  measures 
would  be  insufficient ;  let  the  Government  begin  repatriation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  A.  Mason  (Coventry)  having  seconded  the 
motion,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  publish  Mr.  Bucknill's  report,  the  evidence  being  unprintable 
and  confidential,  and  also  markedly  conflicting.  Selected  pas- 
sages of  the  report  were  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  just  judgment. 
The  evidence  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mackarness's  allegations  of 
August  4.  It  was  untrue  that  the  offence  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  the  police  or  the  mine  leaders  ;  nor  had  the 
native  population  been  contaminated,  for  it  existed  among  the 
Kaffirs  previously.  After  referring  to  the  Liberal  protests  of 
1904,  he  said  that  the  responsibility  rested  largely  on  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Government  intended  that  all  sus- 
pected persons  should  be  repatriated  at  once  ;  and  on  November 
30  all  the  recruiting  machinery  in  China  would  be  broken  up, 
never,  while  Liberals  were  in  power,  to  be  erected  a»gain.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  general  election  in  South  Africa,  the 
House  should  be  careful.  Imperial  interference  at  the  eleventh 
hour  might  be  resented.  The  House  could  trust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  Georges,  Hanover  Square)  regretted  the 
contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  those  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  complained 
that  while  the  report  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mackarness  and  the 
extracts  shown  to  other  Liberals,  it  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Opposition.  He  himself  had  admitted  from  the  first  that 
the  experiment  must  be  tried  by  social  and  moral  as  well  as  by 
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Mr.  D.  Mclver  {Kirkdale,  Liverpool)  and   other  members  took 
part. 

A  very  grave  matter  had  interrupted  the  regular  work  of 
each  House  on  November  15.  The  inquiry  promised  on  August 
4  (p.  210)  into  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among  the 
Chinese  in  South  Africa  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Bucknill, 
a  Transvaal  Government  oflficial,  but  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  publish  his  report.  What  purported  to  be  a  sumnaary, 
however,  was  published  about  November  12  in  various  Liberal 
papers,  and  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  entertained 
in  1904.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  information.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  to  raise  a  question  so  painful  and  terrible,  but  he  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  he  referred  to  the  subject,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
ceased  to  make  constant  inquiry  in  every  direction  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  compounds.  The  conflict  of  evidence  was 
great,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  receive  first-hand  trust- 
worthy information.  Now  they  understood  that  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  Colonial  OflBce,  and,  while  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done,  and  whether  they  could  strengthen  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  evil. 

Lord  Coleridge  condemned  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Selborne  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour  and  declared  that 
the  whole  system  was  doomed.  They  must,  however,  bring 
home  to  somebody  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  declared  that  his  information, 
on  excellent  authority,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  vice 
became  normal  (a  statement  contested  afterwards  by  Lord 
Eedesdale),  and  referred  to  the  special  danger  which  was  in- 
volved to  a  young  and  rising  community. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  explained  that  the  report  and  the  evidence 
were  confidential,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Chinese  coolie  labour  was  impossible, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  connivance.  There  was  no  diverg- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  those  of 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  any  action  they  might  take. 

Lord  Harris  assured  the  Government  of  the  mine-owners* 
support  in  stamping  out  the  enormity  ;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  while  pointing  out  that  his  side  of  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  revelations  which  had  been  made,  said  they 
accepted  the  summary  given  to  them  by  Lord  Elgin.  After 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  celibate  employment,  whether 
European  or  Chinese,  he  declared  that  Chinese  labourers  were, 
as  a  rule,  hard-working,  frugal  and  well-conducted  citizens.  He 
promised  support  to  the  Government  in  dealing  energetically 
with  the  evil  wherever  it  was  shown  to  exist.     If  proof  of  con- 
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nivance  could  be  obtained  the  guilty   parties   deserved    to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  debate  had  been  postponed  to  synchronise  with  that 
(deferred  from  the  previous  day)  in  the  Commons.  There, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lehmann  (Harborotigh,  Leicestershire) 
had  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment.  His  motion 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  knmediately  take  steps 
to  end  the  existing  state  of  things  and  should  rapidly  repatriate 
all  the  coolies.  When  he  moved  it  at  8.45,  Mr.  Byles  (Salford, 
N,)  **  espied  strangers,"  but  the  motion  **  that  strangers  be 
ordered  to  withdraw  "  was  rejected  by  326  to  25.  The  ladies, 
however,  left  their  gallery. 

Mr.  Lehmann  regretted  to  have  to  call  attention  to  a  detest- 
able and  horrible  subject,  which,  however,  involved  our  credit 
as  a  nation.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  was  sanctioned,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  see  the  report,  and  given  to  understand  that 
he  could  communicate  its  contents  to  friends  in  the  House,  but 
not  to  the  Press.  Had  the  Government,  he  asked,  evidence 
that  the  vice  prevailed  in  the  compounds,  and  had  it  been  long 
known  to  the  mine  managers  ?  Mere  administrative  measures 
would  be  msufficient ;  let  the  Government  begin  repatriation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  A.  Mason  (Coventry)  having  seconded  the 
motion,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  publish  Mr.  Bucknill's  report,  the  evidence  being  unprintable 
and  confidential,  and  also  markedly  conflicting.  Selected  pas- 
sages of  the  report  were  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  just  judgment. 
The  evidence  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mackarness's  allegations  of 
August  4.  It  was  untrue  that  the  offence  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  the  police  or  the  mine  leaders  ;  nor  had  the 
native  population  been  contaminated,  for  it  existed  among  the 
Kaffirs  previously.  After  referring  to  the  Liberal  protests  of 
1904,  he  said  that  the  responsibility  rested  largely  on  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Government  intended  that  all  sus- 
pected persons  should  be  repatriated  at  once  ;  and  on  November 
30  all  the  recruiting  machinery  in  China  would  be  broken  up, 
never,  while  Liberals  were  in  power,  to  be  erected  again.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  general  election  in  South  Africa,  the 
House  should  be  careful.  Imperial  interference  at  the  eleventh 
hour  might  be  resented.  The  House  could  trust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  George's^  Hanover  Square)  regretted  the 
contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  those  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  complained 
that  while  the  report  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mackarness  and  the 
extracts  shown  to  other  Liberals,  it  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Opposition.  He  himself  had  admitted  from  the  first  that 
the  experiment  must  be  tried  by  social  and  moral  as  well  as  by 
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Mr.  D.  Mclver  {KirkdaUy  Liverpool)  and   other  members  took 
part. 

A  very  grave  matter  had  interrupted  the  regular  work  of 
each  House  on  November  15.  The  inquiry  promised  on  August 
4  (p.  210)  into  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among  the 
Chinese  in  South  Africa  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  BuckniU, 
a  Transvaal  Government  official,  but  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  pubhsh  his  report.  What  purported  to  be  a  summary, 
however,  was  published  about  November  12  in  various  Liberal 
papers,  and  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  entertained 
in  1904.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  information.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  to  raise  a  question  so  painful  and  terrible,  but  he  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  it  at  the  earUest  possible  moment.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  he  referred  to  the  subject,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
ceased  to  make  constant  inquiry  in  every  direction  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  compounds.  The  conflict  of  evidence  was 
great,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  receive  first-hand  trust- 
worthy information.  Now  they  understood  that  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  while  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done,  and  whether  they  could  strengthen  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  evil. 

Lord  Coleridge  condemned  the  poUcy  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Selborne  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour  and  declared  that 
the  whole  system  was  doomed.  They  must,  however,  bring 
home  to  somebody  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  declared  that  his  information, 
on  excellent  authority,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  vice 
became  normal  (a  statement  contested  afterwards  by  Lord 
Eedesdale),  and  referred  to  the  special  danger  which  was  in- 
volved to  a  young  and  rising  community. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  explained  that  the  report  and  the  evidence 
were  confidential,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Chinese  coolie  labour  was  impossible, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  connivance.  There  was  no  diverg- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  those  of 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  any  action  they  might  take. 

Lord  Harris  assured  the  Government  of  the  mine-owners' 
support  in  stamping  out  the  enormity ;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  while  pointing  out  that  his  side  of  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  revelations  which  had  been  made,  said  they 
accepted  the  summary  given  to  them  by  Lord  Elgin.  After 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  celibate  employment,  whether 
European  or  Chinese,  he  declared  that  Chinese  labourers  were, 
as  a  rule,  hard-working,  frugal  and  well-conducted  citizens.  He 
promised  support  to  the  Government  in  dealing  energetically 
with  the  evil  wherever  it  was  shown  to  exist.     If  proof  of  con- 
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nivance  could  be  obtained  the  guilty  parties  deserved  to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  debate  had  been  postponed  to  synchronise  with  that 
(deferred  from  the  previous  day)  in  the  Commons.  There, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lehmann  {Harborough,  Leicestershire) 
had  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment.  His  motion 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  end  the  existing  state  of  things  and  should  rapidly  repatriate 
all  the  coolies.  When  he  moved  it  at  8.45,  Mr.  Byles  (Salford, 
N.)  "espied  strangers,"  but  the  motion  **that  strangers  be 
ordered  to  withdraw  "  was  rejected  by  326  to  25.  The  ladies, 
however,  left  their  gallery. 

Mr.  Lehmann  regretted  to  have  to  call  attention  to  a  detest- 
able and  horrible  subject,  which,  however,  involved  our  credit 
as  a  nation.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  was  sanctioned,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  see  the  report,  and  given  to  understand  that 
he  could  communicate  its  contents  to  friends  in  the  House,  but 
not  to  the  Press.  Had  the  Government,  he  asked,  evidence 
that  the  vice  prevailed  in  the  compounds,  and  had  it  been  long 
known  to  the  mine  managers  ?  Mere  administrative  measures 
would  be  insufficient ;  let  the  Government  begin  repatriation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  A.  Mason  (Coventry)  having  seconded  the 
motion,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  publish  Mr.  BuckniU's  report,  the  evidence  being  unprintable 
and  confidential,  and  also  markedly  conflicting.  Selected  pas- 
sages of  the  report  were  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  just  judgment. 
The  evidence  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mackarness's  allegations  of 
August  4.  It  was  untrue  that  the  offence  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  the  police  or  the  mine  leaders  ;  nor  had  the 
native  population  been  contaminated,  for  it  existed  among  the 
Kaffirs  previously.  After  referring  to  the  Liberal  protests  of 
1904,  he  said  that  the  responsibility  rested  largely  on  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Government  intended  that  all  sus- 
pected persons  should  be  repatriated  at  once  ;  and  on  November 
30  all  the  recruiting  machinery  in  China  would  be  broken  up, 
never,  while  Liberals  were  in  power,  to  be  erected  again.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  general  election  in  South  Africa,  the 
House  should  be  careful.  Imperial  interference  at  the  eleventh 
hour  might  be  resented.  The  House  could  trust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  Georges,  Hanover  Square)  regretted  the 
contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  those  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  complained 
that  while  the  report  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mackarness  and  the 
extracts  shown  to  other  Liberals,  it  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Opposition.  He  himself  had  admitted  from  the  first  that 
the  experiment  must  be  tried  by  social  and  moral  as  well  as  by 
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Mr.  D.  Mclver  {Kirkdale,  Liverpool)  and   other  members  took 
part. 

A  very  grave  matter  had  interrupted  the  regular  work  of 
each  House  on  November  15.  The  inquiry  promised  on  August 
4  (p.  210)  into  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among  the 
Chinese  in  South  Africa  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  BuckniU, 
a  Transvaal  Government  official,  but  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  publish  his  report.  What  purported  to  be  a  sumnaary, 
however,  was  published  about  November  12  in  various  LilJeral 
papers,  and  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  entertained 
in  1904.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  information.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  to  raise  a  question  so  painful  and  terrible,  but  he  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  he  referred  to  the  subject,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
ceased  to  make  constant  inquiry  in  every  direction  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  compounds.  The  conflict  of  evidence  was 
great,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  receive  first-hand  trust- 
worthy information.  Now  they  understood  that  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  while  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done,  and  whether  they  could  strengthen  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  evil. 

Lord  Coleridge  condemned  the  poUcy  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Selborne  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour  and  declared  that 
the  whole  system  was  doomed.  They  must,  however,  bring 
home  to  somebody  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  declared  that  his  information, 
on  excellent  authority,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  vice 
became  normal  (a  statement  contested  afterwards  by  Lord 
Redesdale),  and  referred  to  the  special  danger  which  was  in- 
volved to  a  young  and  rising  community. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  explained  that  the  report  and  the  evidence 
were  confidential,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Chinese  coolie  labour  was  impossible, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  connivance.  There  was  no  diverg- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  those  of 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  any  action  they  might  take. 

Lord  Harris  assured  the  Government  of  the  mine-owners' 
support  in  stamping  out  the  enormity ;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  while  pointing  out  that  his  side  of  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  revelations  which  had  been  made,  said  they 
accepted  the  summary  given  to  them  by  Lord  Elgin.  After 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  celibate  employment,  whether 
European  or  Chinese,  he  declared  that  Chinese  labourers  were, 
as  a  rule,  hard-working,  frugal  and  well-conducted  citizens.  He 
promised  support  to  the  Government  in  dealing  energetically 
with  the  evil  wherever  it  was  shown  to  exist.     If  proof  of  con- 
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nivance  could  be  obtained  the  guilty   parties  deserved    to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  debate  had  been  postponed  to  synchronise  with  that 
(deferred  from  the  previous  day)  in  the  Commons.  There, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lehmann  {Harhorough,  Leicestershire) 
had  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment.  His  motion 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  end  the  existing  state  of  things  and  should  rapidly  repatriate 
all  the  coolies.  When  he  moved  it  at  8.45,  Mr.  Byles  (ScUford, 
N,)  "espied  strangers,"  but  the  motion  **  that  strangers  be 
ordered  to  withdraw  "  was  rejected  by  326  to  25.  The  ladies, 
however,  left  their  gallery. 

Mr.  Lehmann  regretted  to  have  to  call  attention  to  a  detest- 
able and  horrible  subject,  which,  however,  involved  our  credit 
as  a  nation.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  was  sanctioned,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  see  the  report,  and  given  to  understand  that 
he  could  communicate  its  contents  to  friends  in  the  House,  but 
not  to  the  Press.  Had  the  Government,  he  asked,  evidence 
that  the  vice  prevailed  in  the  compounds,  and  had  it  been  long 
known  to  the  mine  managers  ?  Mere  administrative  measures 
would  be  insufficient ;  let  the  Government  begin  repatriation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  A.  Mason  (Coventry)  having  seconded  the 
motion,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  publish  Mr.  Bucknill's  report,  the  evidence  being  unprintable 
and  confidential,  and  also  markedly  conflicting.  Selected  pas- 
sages of  the  report  were  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  just  judgment. 
The  evidence  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mackarness's  allegations  of 
August  4.  It  was  untrue  that  the  offence  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  the  police  or  the  mine  leaders  ;  nor  had  the 
native  population  been  contaminated,  for  it  existed  among  the 
Kaffirs  previously.  After  referring  to  the  Liberal  protests  of 
1904,  he  said  that  the  responsibility  rested  largely  on  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Government  intended  that  all  sus- 
pected persons  should  be  repatriated  at  once  ;  and  on  November 
30  all  the  recruiting  machinery  in  China  would  be  broken  up, 
never,  while  Liberals  were  in  power,  to  be  erected  again.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  general  election  in  South  Africa,  the 
House  should  be  careful.  Imperial  interference  at  the  eleventh 
hour  might  be  resented.  The  House  could  trust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  regretted  the 
contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  those  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  complained 
that  while  the  report  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mackarness  and  the 
extracts  shown  to  other  Liberals,  it  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Opposition.  He  himself  had  admitted  from  the  first  that 
the  experiment  must  be  tried  by  social  and  moral  as  well  as  by 
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Mr.  D.  Mclver  {Kirkdale,  Liverpool)  and   other  members  took 
part. 

A  very  grave  matter  had  interrupted  the  regular  work  of 
each  House  on  November  15.  The  inquiry  promised  on  August 
4  (p.  210)  into  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among  the 
Chinese  in  South  Africa  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  BuckniU, 
a  Transvaal  Government  oflficial,  but  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  publish  his  report.  What  purported  to  be  a  sumniary, 
however,  was  published  about  November  12  in  various  Lilieral 
papers,  and  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  entertained 
in  1904.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  information.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  to  raise  a  question  so  painful  and  terrible,  but  he  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  he  referred  to  the  subject,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
ceased  to  make  constant  inquiry  in  every  direction  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  compounds.  The  conflict  of  evidence  was 
great,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  receive  first-hand  trust- 
worthy information.  Now  they  understood  that  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  Colonial  Oflfice,  and,  while  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done,  and  whether  they  could  strengthen  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  evil. 

Lord  Coleridge  condemned  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Selborne  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour  and  declared  that 
the  whole  system  was  doomed.  They  must,  however,  bring 
home  to  somebody  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  declared  that  his  information, 
on  excellent  authority,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  vice 
became  normal  (a  statement  contested  afterwards  by  Lord 
Eedesdale),  and  referred  to  the  special  danger  which  was  in- 
volved to  a  young  and  rising  community. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  explained  that  the  report  and  the  evidence 
were  confidential,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Chinese  coolie  labour  was  impossible, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  connivance.  There  was  no  diverg- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  those  of 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  any  action  they  might  take. 

Lord  Harris  assured  the  Government  of  the  mine-owners* 
support  in  stamping  out  the  enormity  ;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  while  pointing  out  that  his  side  of  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  revelations  which  had  been  made,  said  they 
accepted  the  summary  given  to  them  by  Lord  Elgin.  After 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  celibate  employment,  whether 
European  or  Chinese,  he  declared  that  Chinese  labourers  were, 
as  a  rule,  hard-working,  frugal  and  well-conducted  citizens.  He 
promised  support  to  the  Government  in  dealing  energetically 
with  the  evil  wherever  it  was  shown  to  exist.     If  proof  of  con- 
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nivance  could  be  obtained  the  guilty   parties  deserved    to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  debate  had  been  postponed  to  synchronise  with  that 
(deferred  from  the  previous  day)  in  the  Commons.  There, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lehmann  (Harborotigh,  Leicestershire) 
had  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment.  His  motion 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  end  the  existing  state  of  things  and  should  rapidly  repatriate 
all  the  coolies.  When  he  moved  it  at  8.45,  Mr.  Byles  (ScUford, 
N.)  "espied  strangers,'*  but  the  motion  "that  strangers  be 
ordered  to  withdraw  "  was  rejected  by  326  to  25.  The  ladies, 
however,  left  their  gallery. 

Mr.  Lehmann  regretted  to  have  to  call  attention  to  a  detest- 
able and  horrible  subject,  which,  however,  involved  our  credit 
as  a  nation.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  was  sanctioned,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  see  the  report,  and  given  to  understand  that 
he  could  communicate  its  contents  to  friends  in  the  House,  but 
not  to  the  Press.  Had  the  Government,  he  asked,  evidence 
that  the  vice  prevailed  in  the  compounds,  and  had  it  been  long 
known  to  the  mine  managers  ?  Mere  administrative  measures 
would  be  insufficient ;  let  the  Government  begin  repatriation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  A.  Mason  {Coventry)  having  seconded  the 
motion,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  publish  Mr.  BuckniU's  report,  the  evidence  being  unprintable 
and  confidential,  and  also  markedly  conflicting.  Selected  pas- 
sages of  the  report  were  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  just  judgment. 
The  evidence  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mackarness's  allegations  of 
August  4.  It  was  untrue  that  the  offence  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  the  police  or  the  mine  leaders ;  nor  had  the 
native  population  been  contaminated,  for  it  existed  among  the 
Kaffirs  previously.  After  referring  to  the  Liberal  protests  of 
1904,  he  said  that  the  responsibility  rested  largely  on  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Government  intended  that  all  sus- 
pected persons  should  be  repatriated  at  once  ;  and  on  November 
30  all  the  recruiting  machinery  in  China  would  be  broken  up, 
never,  while  Liberals  were  in  power,  to  be  erected  again.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  general  election  in  South  Africa,  the 
House  should  be  careful.  Imperial  interference  at  the  eleventh 
hour  might  be  resented.  The  House  could  trust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  {St.  Georges,  Hanover  Square)  regretted  the 
contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  those  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  complained 
that  while  the  report  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mackarness  and  the 
extracts  shown  to  other  Liberals,  it  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Opposition.  He  himself  had  admitted  from  the  first  that 
the  experiment  must  be  tried  by  social  and  moral  as  well  as  by 
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Mr.  D.  Mclver  {Kirkdcde,  Liverpool)  and   other  members  took 
part. 

A  very  grave  matter  had  interrupted  the  regular  work  of 
each  House  on  November  15.  The  inquiry  promised  on  August 
4  (p.  210)  into  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  among  the 
Chinese  in  South  Africa  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  BuckniU, 
a  Transvaal  Government  oflficial,  but  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  publish  his  report.  What  purported  to  be  a  sumnaary, 
however,  was  published  about  November  12  in  various  Liberal 
papers,  and  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  entertained 
in  1904.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  information.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  to  raise  a  question  so  painful  and  terrible,  but  he  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  he  referred  to  the  subject,  and  since  then  he  had  not 
ceased  to  make  constant  inquiry  in  every  direction  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  compounds.  The  conflict  of  evidence  was 
great,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  receive  first-hand  trust- 
worthy information.  Now  they  understood  that  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  while  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done,  and  whether  they  could  strengthen  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  evil. 

Lord  Coleridge  condemned  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Selborne  in  regard  to  Chinese  labour  and  declared  that 
the  whole  system  was  doomed.  They  must,  however,  bring 
home  to  somebody  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  declared  that  his  information, 
on  excellent  authority,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  vice 
became  normal  (a  statement  contested  afterwards  by  Lord 
Redesdale),  and  referred  to  the  special  danger  which  was  in- 
volved to  a  young  and  rising  community. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  explained  that  the  report  and  the  evidence 
were  confidential,  and  proved  to  him  that  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Chinese  coolie  labour  was  impossible, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  connivance.  There  was  no  diverg- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  those  of 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  any  action  they  might  take. 

Lord  Harris  assured  the  Government  of  the  mine-owners' 
support  in  stamping  out  the  enormity ;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  while  pointing  out  that  his  side  of  the  House  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  revelations  which  had  been  made,  said  they 
accepted  the  summary  given  to  them  by  Lord  Elgin.  After 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  celibate  employment,  whether 
European  or  Chinese,  he  declared  that  Chinese  labourers  were, 
as  a  rule,  hard-working,  frugal  and  well-conducted  citizens.  He 
promised  support  to  the  Government  in  dealing  energetically 
with  the  evil  wherever  it  was  shown  to  exist.     If  proof  of  con- 
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nivance  could  be  obtained  the  guilty   parties  deserved    to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  debate  had  been  postponed  to  synchronise  with  that 
(deferred  from  the  previous  day)  in  the  Commons.  There, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lehmann  {Harhorotigh,  Leicestershire) 
had  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment.  His  motion 
affirmed  that  the  Government  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  end  the  existing  state  of  things  and  should  rapidly  repatriate 
all  the  coolies.  When  he  moved  it  at  8.45,  Mr.  Byles  (ScUford, 
N.)  "espied  strangers,''  but  the  motion  **that  strangers  be 
ordered  to  withdraw  '*  was  rejected  by  326  to  25.  The  ladies, 
however,  left  their  gallery. 

Mr.  Lehmann  regretted  to  have  to  call  attention  to  a  detest- 
able and  horrible  subject,  which,  however,  involved  our  credit 
as  a  nation.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  was  sanctioned,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Mackarness  (Newbury,  Berks)  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  see  the  report,  and  given  to  understand  that 
he  could  communicate  its  contents  to  friends  in  the  House,  but 
not  to  the  Press.  Had  the  Government,  he  asked,  evidence 
that  the  vice  prevailed  in  the  compounds,  and  had  it  been  long 
known  to  the  mine  managers  ?  Mere  administrative  measures 
would  be  insufficient ;  let  the  Government  begin  repatriation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  A.  Mason  (Coventry)  having  seconded  the 
motion,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  publish  Mr.  Bucknill's  report,  the  evidence  being  unprintable 
and  confidential,  and  also  markedly  conflicting.  Selected  pas- 
sages of  the  report  were  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  a  just  judgment. 
The  evidence  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mackarness's  allegations  of 
August  4.  It  was  untrue  that  the  oflfence  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  the  police  or  the  mine  leaders ;  nor  had  the 
native  population  been  contaminated,  for  it  existed  among  the 
Kaffirs  previously.  After  referring  to  the  Liberal  protests  of 
1904,  he  said  that  the  responsibility  rested  largely  on  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Government  intended  that  all  sus- 
pected persons  should  be  repatriated  at  once  ;  and  on  November 
30  all  the  recruiting  machinery  in  China  would  be  broken  up, 
never,  while  Liberals  were  in  power,  to  be  erected  again.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  general  election  in  South  Africa,  the 
House  should  be  careful.  Imperial  interference  at  the  eleventh 
hour  might  be  resented.  The  House  could  trust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  George^s,  Hanover  Square)  regretted  the 
contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  those  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  complained 
that  while  the  report  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mackarness  and  the 
extracts  shown  to  other  Liberals,  it  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  Opposition.  He  himself  had  admitted  from  the  first  that 
the  experiment  must  be  tried  by  social  and  moral  as  well  as  by 
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economic  standards.  When  it  was  found  that  the  coolies  did 
not  bring  their  families,  he  had  had  to  reconsider  the  question 
on  moral  grounds.  The  most  authoritative  evidence  available, 
that  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  Labour 
in  British  Columbia,  a  hostile  body,  showed  that  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  cehbate  camp  of  16,000  Chinamen  was  unimpeachable. 
Till  last  August  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  moral  canker  in  the  compounds,  and  he  declined  to  beheve 
that  there  had  been  open  and  notorious  vice  countenanced  by 
the  inspectors.  The  Opposition  would  heartily  co-operate  in 
eradicating  the  evil. 

Mr.  Mackarness  explained  that  the  Earl  of  Elgin  had  invited 
him  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  see  the  report,  and  that  the  Earl's 
private  secretary  had  said  that  it  should  not  be  given  at  present 
to  the  Press,  because  the  Government  had  not  decided  what  to 
do  with  it,  but  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  talking  about 
it  to  his  friends  on  the  Liberal  side.  So  far  as  he  knew  he  had 
intimated  to  them  that  it  was  for  their  use  only  inside  the 
House.    He  adhered  to  every  word  of  his  allegations  on  August  4. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  admitted  that  an  apology 
was  due  to  Mr.  L5rtteltQn,  who  ought  to  have  been  shown  the 
document,  but  was  not,  doubtless  through  some  inadvertence. 
The  evidence  taken  showed  that  the  stories  of  the  condition  of 
the  compounds  were  exaggerated,  and  that  the  officials  could 
not  be  blamed  for  indifference.  The  report,  however,  justified 
the  measures  contemplated  by  the  Government,  and  he  believed 
they  would  suffice  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

The  motion  was  talked  out  by  Mr.  Markham  {Mansfield,  Notts). 

Many  questions  were  asked  in  the  next  few  days  by  Opposi- 
tion members  bearing  on  the  revelation  of  the  contents  of  this 
confidential  report  to  Liberal  members  and  papers  only ;  and, 
incidentally,  Mr.  Churchill,  on  November  20,  expressed  his 
regret  that  it  had  not  been  shown  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  ex- 
plained that  there  was  only  one  copy,  which  had  been  required 
by  Ministers  continuously.  The  Pnme  Minister  next  day  stated 
that  no  steps  would  be  taken  to  discover  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  leakage.  The  immediate  deportation  of  the  coolies  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (in  the  Times) ,  and 
many  Liberals  felt  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

On  Monday,  November  26,  a  personal  question  came  before 
the  House.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  H.  Marks  (Thanet,  Kent) 
(Annual  Register,  1904,  p.  208)  had  again  been  impugned  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  by  sixteen  of  his  constituents, 
and  published,  and  Mr.  Ridsdale  (Brighton)  called  attention  to  it 
as  a  question  of  privilege.  The  signatories  represented  that 
Mr.  Marks  was  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
especially  to  take  part  in  business  involving  pecuniary  interests, 
e.g.f  on  a  Private  Bill  Committee.  The  Speaker,  however, 
ruled,  in  accordance  with  decisions  by  his  two  latest  prede- 
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cesBors,  that  the  charges  were  not  made  against  Mr.  Marks  in 
his  capacity  as  a  member,  and  there  was  therefore  no  question 
of  privilege.  Mr.  Marks,  in  a  personal  explanation,  intimated 
that  his  re-election  and  his  treatment  in  the  House  had  led  him 
to  disregard  the  charges  as  being  false  and  malicious.  He 
would  consult  his  friends,  and  take  such  action  as  might  appear 
most  consistent  with  his  honour  and  that  of  the  House.  (It 
was  subsequently  stated  that  he  offered  the  local  Unionist  Asso- 
ciation to  resign  his  seat,  but  that  the  offer  was  declined.) 

Two  deputations  must  here  be  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
the  replies  they  received  tended  to  throw  light  on  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government.  One,  consisting  of  more  than 
seventy  Liberal  and  Labour  members  of  Parliament,  waited 
on  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(reporters  being  excluded)  at  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
November  20,  to  ask  that  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
should  be  given  prominence  on  the  Ministerial  programme. 
The  request  was  supported  by  representatives  both  of  workmen 
and  of  employers,  and  it  was  stated  that  both  Ministers  replied 
favourably  and  declared  for  a  universal  scheme.  The  other, 
which  included  Lord  Monkswell,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  Lord  Overtoun,  the  Bidiop  of  Southwark  and  other 
representative  personages,  waited  the  same  day  on  Sir  Edward 
Grey  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Congo  State. 
In  his  reply  the  Foreign  Secretary  said  that  to  safeguard  the 
native  population  would  involve  a  complete  change  in  the  con- 
ditions. If  the  constitutional  Government  of  Belgium  would 
take  up  the  matter,  that  would  be  the  best  remedy ;  otherwise 
this  country  must  sound  other  Powers  as  to  their  views.  In 
any  case.  Great  Britain  could  not  indefinitely  recognise  the 
present  state  of  things,  but  he  hoped  other  Governments  would 
not  remain  unmoved  by  the  painful  facts  disclosed. 

Subsequent  events,  however,  tended  towards  the  adoption 
of  Sir  E.  Grey's  **  best  remedy."  (See  Foreign  and  Colonial 
History,  Chapter  IV.) 

The  Plural  Voting  Bill,  delayed  by  Mr.  Harcourt's  illness, 
was  ** closured  by  compartments**  on  November  26,  by  320 
votes  to  87.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  moving  the  necessary 
resolution,  said  that  the  amendments  moved  on  Clause  1  were 
recurring  on  the  Report  stage,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  before 
long  a  Committee  would  be  appointed  to  decide  what  time  should 
be  allotted  to  the  successive  stages  of  a  Bill.  The  motion  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  **  unfailing  supply  of 
indignation  "  was  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and  an  amendment 
extending  the  time  allowed  to  four  days  instead  of  two  was 
rejected.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  the  Bill  underwent 
some  modification,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  raised  the  question 
of  women  suffrage  by  moving  a  new  clause  providing  that  it 
should  not  come  into  force  till  after  the  next  general  election, 
unless  a  Women's  Enfranchisement  Bill  were  passed  meantime, 
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in  which  case  the  two  Acts  should  come  into  force  concurrently. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  argued  that  probably 
the  clause  would  merely  defer  the  abolition  of  the  plural  voter, 
to  which  the  Liberals  had  been  pledged  for  twenty  years ;  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  while  professing  himself  a  less  ardent  supporter 
of  women  suffrage  then  than  twenty-five  years  before,  thought 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  was  much  more  anomalous  than 
plural  voting,  and  that,  as  regarded  some  questions  their  repre- 
sentation was  necessary.  The  420  members  pledged  to  the 
change  should  welcome  the  aid  which  the  amendment  brought 
to  their  tottering  resolution.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  {Merthyr  Tydfil) 
after  pointing  out  that  the  question  was  being  forced  on  by 
events  outside  that  House  announced  that  as  a  protest  against 
Mr.  Asquith's  attitude  he  should  support  the  amendment,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  278  to  50.  The  Report  stage  was  concluded 
next  day,  many  amendments  being  proposed,  destroying  or 
greatly  modifying  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  they  were,  however, 
all  rejected  by  very  large  majorities,  and  the  issues  were  much 
the  same  as  .those  previously  raised  in  Committee.  The  Hud- 
dersfield  election,  however,  in  which  all  the  candidates  favoured 
women  sufiErage,  and  the  Liberal  was  returned  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  women  suflragists,  and  the  diversion  of  votes 
to  a  Labour  candidate,  showed  that  the  cause  of  women  sufifrage 
had  made  some  progress,  but  that  neither  its  supporters  nor  the 
regular  Opposition  had  yet  done  the  Government  much  harm. 

But  the  centre  of  interest  lay  in  the  Education  Bill.  At 
Gloucester  (Nov.  24)  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  denounced  the 
House  of  Lords  and  scouted  its  amendments ;  and  on  November 
27,  the  Congregational  Union,  at  a  special  meeting,  had  called 
on  the  Government  to  reject  them.  So,  on  the  same  day,  had 
the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
coupling  its  demand  with  an  invitation  to  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  Lords'  veto  before  the  next 
general  election.  An  amendment  was  proposed,  but  rejected, 
asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  and  the  universal  estab- 
lishment of  undenominational  schools.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  declaring  that  the  Lords  had  travestied  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  was  now  of  no  use  to  the  Government  or  the 
country.  Ministers,  he  continued,  would  have  no  tampering 
with  its  main  principles ;  if  an  arrangement  could  be  come  to 
within  those  limits,  without  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  education, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  the  Government  would  have  to  see  that 
on  this  and  other  questions  a  way  should  be  found  by  which  the 
will  of  the  country  should  prevail. 

Next  day,  however,  Mr.  Balfour,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Junior 
Constitutional  Club,  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  anxiety 
shown  by  the  Premier,  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords  might  be  due  to  a  desire  to 
conceal  their  general  shortcomings  by  undertaking  a  crusade 
against  the  Constitution.     He  argued,  analysing  the  amend- 
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ments,  that  the  Lords  had  been  trjring  to  bring  the  Bill  into 
harmony  with  the  aims  expressed  by  its  authors,  and  em- 
phatically denied  that  as  amended  it  would  or  could  endow 
denominationalism.  Let  the  fight  come  when  and  where  it 
might,  he  said,  the  Unionists  were  ready.  The  country  gave  no 
verdict  at  the  election  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment dared  to  go  to  the  country  on  it  they  would  see  an  out- 
burst of  indignation  against  it  which  would  surprise  even  the 
least  convinced  of  its  authors. 

The  Keport  stage  of  the  Bill  was  reached  on  November  29, 
when  the  absence  of  the  Primate  through  influenza  seemed  to 
lessen  the  hopes  of  compromise.  Nevertheless,  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  after  justifying  in  some  detail  the  course  taken 
by  the  Opposition,  intimated  that  they  would  agree  to  consider- 
able modifications  of  the  measure  as  it  stood.  Through  amend- 
ments to  be  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Clause  2  might 
be  virtually  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  left  the  Commons, 
provided  Clause  9  were  so  amended  as  to  restore  the  bilateral 
right  of  appeal  (p.  188).  On  Clause  3  they  would  agree  to 
rescind  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  amendment  (p.  224),  and  on 
Clause  4  they  would  substitute  a  two-thirds  for  a  "bare" 
m.ajority  of  parents  ;  but  on  Clause  8  they  would  adhere  to  the 
amendments  giving  the  ordinary  teacher  the  right  to  give  de- 
nominational instruction. 

The  amendments  thus  announced  were  duly  passed  during 
the  next  two  sittings  (Nov.  30  and  Dec.  3),  and,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  grant  of  denominational 
facihties  in  a  Council  School  when  it  was  the  only  school  in 
a  rural  area  (p.  224)  was  extended,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  authority,  to  urban  areas  also,  by  143  to  43.  The 
rescission,  moved  by  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  amendment  was  carried  by  142  to  23,  the  Bishops 
being  divided.  On  Clause  4,  while  adhering  to  the  mandatory 
form  and  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  the  House  substituted  "two-thirds"  for  "four- 
fifths  "  by  97  votes  to  47.  On  the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  however,  a  new  subsection  was  added  to  this 
clause,  providing  Cowper-Temple  teaching  in  "extended  facih- 
ties "  schools,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  children  of  parents  objecting 
to  such  facilities.  The  object  was  to  prevent  one  or  a  few 
parents  from  declaring  that  there  was  no  alternative  accommo- 
dation for  their  children,  and  so  making  the  grant  of  facilities 
impossible.  The  Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and 
the  Marquess  of  Eipon  declared  that  this  amendment  would 
upset  the  Bill,  but  it  was  carried  by  131  to  45.  The  provision 
as  to  "State-aided"  schools  was  condemned  by  Lord  Davey, 
but  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Government.  The  provisions 
as  to  teachers  and  the  excision  of  the  Welsh  Council  were  ad- 
hered to. 

Addressing  the  Palmerston  Club  at  Oxford  on  December  1, 
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Mr.  Lloyd-George  declared  that  these  "concessions  **  made  the 
Bill  worse,  and  scouted  Mr.  Balfour's  suggestion  of  a  dissolution. 
A  memorial  signed  by  120  Nonconformist  members  invited  the 
Government  to  reject  the  Lords'  amendments  en  bloc.  Mean- 
while, many  Churchmen  urged  the  Lords  not  to  give  way. 
Yet  there  were  still  hopes  of  compromise ;  but  the  course  taken 
by  the  Opposition  leaders  on  other  measures  suggested  that 
they  were  reserving  their  strength  for  the  struggle  over  the 
Education  Bill. 

The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  the 
Lords  on  December  4,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  reluctantly 
accepting  it  as  having  the  approval  of  the  country.  The  Earl  of 
Halsbury,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  Lord  Muskerry  strongly  condemned 
the  Bill ;  but  Lord  James  of  Hereford  generally  approved  it, 
except  the  provision  rendering  trade  union  funds  immune,  which 
he  regarded  as  class  le^slation  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Southwark 
argued  that  trade  unionists  had  claims  to  special  treatment. 
There  was,  as  Lord  Balfour  remarked,  an  **  air  of  unreality  " 
about  the  discussion.  The  same  treatment  awaited  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill  on  December  6.  The  Earl  of  Onslow,  speaking  for 
the  Opposition  leaders,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  opposing  the 
second  reading ;  there  was  much  unfavourable  criticism,  but 
Earl  Garrington  said  the  Government  would  accept  amend- 
ments; and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  Education  Bill  came  up  for  third  reading  on  December 
6,  and  was  further  amended  in  detail,  chiefly  in  a  denominational 
direction — one  alternative  amendment,  modifying  this  tendency, 
being  rejected  by  115  to  43.  The  Earl  of  Crewe,  reviewing  its 
history,  pointed  out  that  as  to  popular  control,  the  position  of 
the  teachers,  and  tests,  the  House  had  largely  extended  the  dual 
system  of  voluntary  and  Council  schools,  which  the  country  had 
declared  should  be  ended.  He  indicated,  however,  that  a  com- 
promise was  still  possible,  and  so  did  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe. The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Viscount  Halifax,  however, 
denounced  the  Bill,  and  a  division,  pressed  for  by  the  former, 
resulted  in  its  being  passed  by  105  to  28.  The  minority  consisted 
chiefly  of  Eoman  Catholic  and  High  Church  peers.  About 
seventy  Unionist  peers  voted  in  the  majority,  as  well  as  one 
Bishop  (Wakefield),  the  other  Bishops  abstaining.  After  the 
debate  the  House  gave  the  second  reading  to  the  Town  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Bill,  which  had  much  the  same  sort  of  reception  as 
the  Land  Tenure  Bill,  though  milder  in  tone.  It  was,  however, 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  speaking  as  an  Irish  land- 
lord. 

These  last  Bills  suffered  little  in  Committee ;  nor  was  the 
Trade  Disputes  Bill  much  altered  (Dec.  12,  14).  An  amend- 
ment to  it,  defining  peaceful  picketing,  was  moved  by  Lord 
Balfour,  and  though  deprecated  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe, was  carried  by  72  to  49  ;  but  this  was  struck  out  again 
by  the  Commons   on  December  18.     Attempts  to  modify  the 
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provisions  making  persuasion  to  break  contracts  non-criminal, 
and  prohibiting  actions  of  tort  against  trade  unions,  were  also 
deprecated  by  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  failed  ;  the  latter  pro- 
hibition, however,  being  strongly  condemned  by  Lord  James 
of  Hereford.  An  amendment,  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  and  carried  by  64  votes  to  20,  definitely  excluded  agrarian 
disputes  from  the  Bill,  which  passed  on  December  14.  The 
Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill  was  deprived  of  its  retrospective 
character  and  made  somewhat  less  favourable  to  the  tenants ; 
the  story  that  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell  had  promised  at  Lough- 
rea  to  get  it  taken  up  by  the  Government  was  formally  contra- 
dicted at  the  Report  stage  (Dec.  14).  The  Land  Tenure  Bill 
had  gone  through  Committee  at  a  prolonged  sitting  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  after  some  further  restrictions,  against  the  wish  of  the 
Government,  had  been  placed  on  the  freedom  of  cropping,  and 
many  amendments  had  been  made  in  detail.  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  also  underwent  some  amendment  in  detail  (Dec. 
11,  14),  but  was  non-political. 

A  different  fate  awaited  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  which  had 
passed  the  Commons  on  December  3,  after  the  rejection  by  333 
to  104  of  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  H.  Kimber  {Wandsworth) 
deprecating  the  isolated  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  was 
supported  in  a  very  effective  speech  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  {Walto7i, 
Liverpool),  and  an  amusing  and  ironical  reply  was  made  by 
Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  who  suggested  that  the  Opposition  leaders 
should  treat  this  measure  as  they  had  treated  the  Trade  Disputes 
Bill  and  the  Land  Tenure  Bill.  Mr.  Long  said  the  latter  Bill 
had  been  improved  in  the  House ;  Mr.  Balfour  asked  why 
Ministers  did  not  pass  social  reforms  instead  of  trying  to  dish 
their  opponents.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  subjected  the  Bill  to  some 
independent  and  unfavourable  criticism,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
wound  up  the  debate.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  on 
December  10,  the  Bill  was  met  by  an  amendment  moved  by 
Viscount  St.  Aldwyn,  stating  that,  while  willing  to  consider  a 
complete  scheme,  the  House  declined  to  entertain  a  Bill  imposing 
penalties  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  persons  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted  by  law,  and  leaving  untouched  the  most  glaring 
anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  electoral  power.  Incidentally, 
the  mover  pointed  out  that  in  Ireland  University  representation 
was  the  sole  representation  of  a  large  and  respectable  class. 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  and  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  doubted 
if  it  were  wise  to  reject  the  Bill,  but  the  amendment  was  passed 
by  143  to  43.  Soon  afterwards  the  Burials  Bill  was  announced 
from  the  Commons,  and  the  conjunction  excited  much  laughter. 

On  December  4  the  Commons  took  up  the  Report  stage  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  which  had  been  begun  on  November  29.  The 
detailed  character  of  the  measure  precludes  summary,  but  the 
Government  made  considerable  concessions,  chiefly  in  favour 
of  the  workmen.     Insurance  by  small  employers  was  facilitated, 
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and,  by  way  of  a  compromise  with  the  Labour  members,  work- 
men or  their  representatives  were  enabled  to  claim  compensation 
for  injuries  resulting  in  death  or  disablement,  even  if  attributable 
to  their  own  misconduct.  On  December  5  a  compromise  was 
effected  as  to  compensation  for  industrial  diseases.  Six  such 
diseases  were  scheduled,  but  Mr.  Masterman  (West  Ham,  N.) 
proposed  an  amendment  tending  to  include  within  the  operation 
of  the  clause  sufferers  from  any  disease  incidental  to  their 
employment,  on  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
remarked  that  no  disease  hxxt  delirium  tremens  would  be  excluded. 
Ultimately  an  amendment  giving  power  to  the  Home  Secretary 
to  extend  the  list  of  scheduled  diseases  without,  as  had  been 
proposed,  having  recourse  to  provisional  orders,  was  carried  by 
281  to  47.  An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Marks  {Thanet,  Kent) 
extending  the  Act  to  domestic  servants,  was  resisted  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  but  supported  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  eventually  this  far-reaching  change  was  accepted  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  This  was  a  singularly  profitable  move  both  for 
the  mover  and  for  his  party.  Next  day  the  Home  Secretary 
proposed  to  empower  aged  or  infirm  workmen  to  contract  with 
their  employers  for  compensation  below  the  ordinary  rate — the 
object  being  to  make  it  easier  for  such  men  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  Labour  members  protested,  the  Government  left 
the  amendment  an  open  question,  and  it  was  rejected  by  211 
to  133. 

The  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  which  had  come 
from  a  Select  Committee  (p.  40),  was  also  taken  on  Dec.  6.  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  (Preston)  attempted  to  amend  it  by  substituting  the 
Poor  Law  guardians  for  the  local  authorities  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  also  condemned  it  as  pauperising  and  Socialistic. 
The  Government,  however,  as  Mr.  Lough  {Islington^  W.) 
explained,  did  not  desire  that  the  feeding  should  be  viewed 
as  poor  law  relief,  a  view  concurred  in  by  Sir  W.  Anson 
(Oxford  University),  and  the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
290  to  36.  The  Eeport  stage  was  completed  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  of  Saturday,  December  8,  after  the  Bill 
had  been  so  amended  as  to  enable  meals  to  be  provided  at  other 
times  than  midday,  and  had  been  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
also  after  amendments  tending  to  eliminate  rate  aid,  vigorously 
supported  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  and  a  small  band  of  Unionist 
members,  had  been  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  the  sitting  of  December  7 
lay  in  the  "massacre  of  the  innocents,*'  which  was  less  de- 
structive than  usual  The  most  important  of  the  measures 
dropped  were  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  the  Poisons  and  Phar- 
macy Bill,  and  the  Small  Holders  (Scotland)  Bill.  Fourteen 
Bills,  however,  besides  those  already  sent  to  the  Lords,  the 
Government  hoped  to  pass,  if  they  were  regarded  as  non-con- 
tentious. The  customary  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  as  to  the  close  of  business  gave  Mr.  Balfour  an  opportunity 
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to  repeat  his  criticisms  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  adopting  the  **  crude  Bills  of  private  members," 
Hitherto,  he  said,  autumn  sessions  had  only  been  held  to  pass 
some  definite  Ministerial  measure  of  great  importance.  The 
Government  had  come  into  power  on  vague  but  ambitious 
pledges  of  social  reform  ;  but  social  reforms  were  of  all  questions 
most  difficult  to  embody  satisfactorily  in  law.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  a  new  Government  and  a  new 
Parliament  had  not  to  follow  but  to  set  precedents.  The 
Government  was  charged  with  an  inopportune  and  intemperate 
zeal  for  legislation  ;  certainly  zeal  was  a  novelty  in  their  recent 
Parliamentary  experience.  Before  the  autumn  recess  the  Gov- 
ernment had  passed  forty  measures,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty 
more  would  be  passed  before  the  prorogation.  Of  all  these 
not  more  than  four  were  unofficial  members*  Bills. 

The  conflict  of  the  two  Houses  entered  its  final  stage  for  the 
year  on  December  10,  amid  many  signs  of  acute  interest.  The 
Lords'  amendments  to  the  Education  Bill  stood  for  considera- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Paul  (Northampton)  interposed  with  a  question  to 
the  Speaker  as  to  the  competency  of  the  other  House  to  amend 
the  Bill,  contending  that  it  was  not  an  educational  Bill  with 
financial  clauses,  but  a  financial  Bill  with  educational  clauses. 
But  this  ingenious  Constitutional  objection  was  unsuccessful, 

Mr.  Birrell  then  rose  to  move  formally  that  the  Lords* 
amendments  be  considered.  He  declared  that  the  Bill  was  now 
neither  the  measure  of  the  Government  nor,  in  any  real  sense, 
of  the  Lords;  the  amendments  altered  its  whole  fabric,  and 
vitally  impaired  (as  he  showed  in  detail)  both  popular  control 
and  freedom  from  tests.  The  alterations  in  Clause  4  destroyed 
it.  The  Government  had  therefore  resolved  to  send  all  the 
amendments  back,  because  the  destructive  amendments  were  so 
numerous  that  to  go  through  them  all  would  impose  on  the 
House  the  labours  of  a  Committee  stage.  He  indicated  some 
possible  concessions,  and  laid  stress  on  the  dangers  of  rejecting 
the  Bill ;  but  said  that  the  Government  had  put  as  much  pres- 
sure on  their  supporters  as  they  could  reasonably  exert,  and 
concluded  by  announcing  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  move 
next  day  that  the  question  of  agreement  or  disagreement  should 
be  put  with  regard  to  the  amendments  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Balfour 
condemned  the  Government  for  preventing  free  discussion  of 
the  Lords*  amendments,  and  defended  them  in  some  detail  as  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  parental  control.  Mr.  J.  Eed- 
mond  also  regretted  the  course  proposed  by  the  Government, 
and  indicated  that  his  party  would  accept  the  Bill  if  the  urban 
limit  were  struck  out  in  Clause  4  and  **  thi-ee-fourths"  of  the 
parents  substituted  for  four-fifths.  But  Mr.  Perks  {Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire),  a  representative  Nonconformist,  protested  against  all 
the  alterations  in  Clause  4,  especially  the  proposed  parents*  com- 
mittees. After  other  speeches,  the  debate  was  resumed  next 
day  (Dec.  11),  when  the  Prime  Minister  presented  his  motion. 
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In  his  speech  he  disclaimed  any  desire  to  provoke  a  conflict  with 
the  Lords,  or  shut  the  door  against  compromise.  Did  Mr. 
Balfour,  he  asked,  wish  to  save  the  Bill  ?  If  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments could  be  got  rid  of,  some  concessions  might  be  made 
by  the  Government.  Mr.  Balfour  strongly  condemned  the  pro- 
posed procedure,  and  mentioned  that  when  he  had  left  town  on 
the  previous  Friday  he  understood  that  a  four  days'  discussion 
of  the  amendments  had  been  arranged.  The  Government,  he 
believed,  dared  not  face  such  discussion,  for  the  amendments 
might  be  defended  point  by  point  out  of  the  mouths  of  Ministers 
themselves.  He  did  not  want  the  Bill  to  survive  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  had  left  the  Commons.  Mr.  Asquith  replied  that 
the  Government  did  not  want  to  kill  the  Bill.  Apart  from 
religious  issues,  it  contained  valuable  provisions ;  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  reached  the  Lords,  it  would  afford  a  basis  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  it  was  needed  not  merely  to  quiet  the  passive  resister, 
but  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  non-provided  schools. 
Amendments  were  proposed  by  Lord  K.  Cecil  (Marylebone)  for 
the  separate  treatment  of  the  Lords'  amendments  providing  for 
religious  instruction  in  every  public  elementary  school,  and  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  O'Donnell  {Newington,  Walworth)  for  the  separate 
treatment  of  Clause  4 ;  but  they  were  rejected  by  303  to  104 
and  306  to  106.  Mr.  Healy,  in  an  amusing  speech,  condemned 
the  procedure  contemplated  by  the  Government.  The  Lords 
could  meet  it,  he  thought,  by  sending  back  a  message  throwing 
on  the  Minister  of  Education  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
the  Bill. 

After  other  speeches  the  Prime  Minister's  resolution  was 
carried  by  317  to  89.  Mr.  Lough  {Islington,  W,)  then  formally 
moved,  **  That  this  House  do  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments.'* They  were  reviewed  and  defended  by  Sir  William 
Anson,  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Lord  Edmund  Talbot 
(Chichester^  Stissex)  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  satisfy  English 
Catholics.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Macnamara  defended  the 
proposed  Ministerial  concessions  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill 
was  worth  saving  for  the  sake  of  such  provisions  as  compulsory 
medical  inspection ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)  dissociated  the 
policy  of  his  party  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Duke's 
party,  he  said,  was  irreconcilable  and  contemplated  breaches  of 
the  law ;  the  Nationalists  desired  a  concordat  with  the  English 
democracy.  If  the  quarrel  were  to  go  on  the  Catholic  schools 
might  be  destroyed ;  but  the  Kadical  party  would  be  injured  if 
the  Bill  were  lost  by  being  identified  with  secularism  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  He  backed  Mr.  Ked- 
mond's  demand  for  the  amendment  of  Clause  4.  Lord  R. 
Cecil  described  the  resolution  as  the  first  move  in  the  general 
attack  on  the  Lords,  and  a  number  of  other  members  spoke, 
some  of  them  declaring  that  the  only  alternative  to  the  Bill  was 
secular  education';  on  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil) 
said  that  working-class  parents  regarded  the  question  of  religious 
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instruction  in  the  schools  with  complete  indifference.  Mr. 
Walter  Long  {Dublin,  S.)  complained  that  no  definite  informa- 
tion had  been  given  as  to  the  concessions  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  make.  Mr.  Birrell  assured  the  Opposition  that  the 
Government  had  no  desire  to  be  offensive  to  the  Lords.  He 
examined  some  of  the  amendments  in  detail,  remarking  inci- 
dentally, in  reply  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  that  if  they  had  framed 
their  Bill  on  a  secular  basis  thev  would  have  been  well  beaten 
in  that  House.  He  believed  the  Bill  could  still  be  saved  by 
mutual  concessions  on  Clause  4  and  on  the  position  of  teachers 
on  Clause  8.  But  as  regards  the  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  say  exactly  what  amendments  they  would  accept, 
he  had  never  known  negotiations  conducted  in  open  court  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Balfour,  whose  remarks  the  Ministerialists  keenly 
resented,  said  that  the  speech  just  delivered  would  not  conduce 
to  peace.  It  showed  that  the  Government  desired  to  kill  the 
Bill.  By  the  substance,  not  the  temper,  of  his  speech,  and  by 
the  resolution,  the  Bill  was  being  sent  back  to  the  Lords  wdth 
a  challenge.  If  the  measure  were  lost  the  responsibility  would 
not  rest  with  the  Lords. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  it  would  rest 
vnth  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  House,  which  was  in 
a  very  excited  state,  then  divided.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
416  to  107.  Fifty-five  Nationalists  voted  with  the  majority,  three 
(Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Eoche)  with  the  minority. 

A  Committee  of  Ministers,  appointed  by  the  House  to  draw 
up  reasons  for  the  resolution,  declared  **  that  the  general  eflfect 
of  the  amendments  is  to  alter  completely  the  character  of  the 
measure  as  it  left  the  Commons  and  to  contradict  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  framed.'*  But  it  was  understood  that  negotia- 
tions for  a  compromise  were  to  proceed,  though  the  hopes  of 
their  success  were  diminishing.  The  National  Society  and  the 
Church  Schools  Emergency  League  deprecated  a  compromise 
on  the  lines  suggested  ;  the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  had  already  condemned  parents'  committees,  creed 
tests  for  teachers,  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  by  them, 
and  State-aided  schools.  The  decision  of  the  Government  to 
disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendments  en  bloc  was  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Nonconformist  members  (p. 
240),  and  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  just  before  the  division  was 
regarded  as  imperilling  the  chances  of  a  settlement,  and  pos- 
sibly made  wdth  that  intention.  Another  adverse  circumstance 
was  the  reversal  of  the  West  Eiding  judgment  by  the  House  of 
Lords  (p.  212)  on  Friday,  December  14,  though  this  was  no  sur- 
prise. The  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  the  obligation  im- 
posed on  the  local  authority  by  the  Act  of  1902  to  **  maintain  " 
elementary  schools  involved  maintenance  as  they  were,  and 
Lord  Robertson  added  that  the  **  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  "  of  that 
Act  recognised  denominational  religious  teaching. 
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In  the  intervals  of  considering  the  Education  Bill,  the  Com- 
mons had  done  much  eflfective  work.  The  Bills  dealing  with 
street  betting,  the  provision  of  meals  for  school  children,  the 
census  of  production,  and  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland 
were  sent  up  to  the  Lords  after  some  discussion;  so  was  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  after  a  Unionist  protest  (after- 
wards repeated  in  the  Lords)  at  the  non-inclusion  of  the  Irish 
Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1875.  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  December  13,  notable  features  in 
the  debate  being  references  to  possible  national  insurance  against 
employers*  liability,  and  the  plea  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others 
for  the  inclusion  of  outworkers  in  the  Bill.  In  the  Lords  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  exclude  sailors  from  its  operation, 
and  to  strike  out  compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  and  Scot- 
land was  excluded  from  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill. 

The  Lords  considered  the  Commons*  message  on  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  on  December  17 ;  meanwhile,  the  Commons  were 
invited  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  grant  of  Constitutions  to  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Kiver  Colonies,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a 
statement  regarding  the  second.  After  again  defending  the 
course  taken  by  the  Ministry  in  granting  full  responsible  govern- 
ment without  a  prior  "  representative  "  stage,  he  said  it  had  been 
approved  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  and  asked  why  the 
Orange  Eiver  Colony  should  not  be  similarly  treated.  The  old 
Orange  Biver  Free  State  was  the  model  small  Republic  of  the 
world ;  the  Colony  was  reviving,  and  we  should  seize  the 
opportunity.  The  Boers  had  abandoned  their  old  political  ideal, 
and  accepted  that  other  ideal  which  was  represented  by  Canada 
and  Australia.  To  refuse  the  Constitution  on  the  racial  ground 
that  a  Dutch  majority  was  certain  would  be  an  insult,  a  blunder 
and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  terms  of  peace.  He  then 
described  the  Constitution,  which  would  be  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  the  Transvaal,  with  one  Chamber  of  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers elected  on  a  voters*  basis,  and  by  manhood  suffrage,  and 
a  nominated  Second  Chamber  of  eleven  members.  In  case  of 
disagreement  the  two  Chambers  would  sit  and  vote  together, 
and  the  majority  would  decide.  The  members  of  both  Chambers 
would  be  paid,  and  there  would  be  the  same  reservation  of 
legislation  making  racial  distinctions  as  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
land  settlement  scheme  would  not  be  developed  further,  but 
there  would  be  a  Land  Board  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
British  settlers  for  five  years.  (The  settlers*  claims,  it  may  be 
remarked  parenthetically,  had  been  urged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Lovat  and  Viscount  Milner  on  November  14.)  The 
war  contribution  was  remitted  and  the  Imperial  guarantee  of 
the  interest  on  the  35,000,000/.  Transvaal  Loan  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  full  quittance  for  all  claims  against  us.  Prosperity 
was  rapidly  returning  to  the  Colony,  and  he  hoped  its  new 
Parliament  would  meet  in  the  autumn  of  1907, 
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The  subsequent  discussion,  which  contained  nothing  very 
novel,  led  Mr.  Churchill  to  say  that  it  indicated  that  South 
African  aflEairs  were  entering  on  a  period  of  calm  in  the  House, 
and  that  the  Government  wished  to  get  them  clear  of  party 
politics.  In  the  Lords  also,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  was  provided  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  an  opportunity  for  a  similar 
statement,  which  was  followed  by  a  short  debate. 

The  Commons  also,  after  a  spirited  debate,  on  December  17, 
adopted  by  263  to  66  a  resolution  to  suspend  the  issue  of  a  new 
writ  for  Worcester  during  the  existing  session.  The  Eeport 
of  the  Commissioners  (p.  168),  published  December  10,  had  de- 
clared that  the  city  as  a  whole  was  not  corrupt,  but  that  about 
500  voters  were  venal,  mainly  needy  persons  and  loafers.  The 
resolution  was  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  usual  motion 
for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  the  vacancy. 

An  interesting  debate  took  place  next  day  (December  18) 
though  in  a  somewhat  thin  House,  on  the  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Convention,  signed  at  Berlin  on  November  3  and  published  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper  on  December  10.  All  civilised  Powers — 
even  Turkey  and  Persia — were  parties  to  it  with  the  exception, 
for  obvious  reasons,  of  Servia  and  Switzerland,  and  also  of  some 
minor  Spanish-American  countries,  and  of  China.  They  under- 
took to  arrange  for  wireless  communication  between  their  coast 
stations  and  vessels  of  all  nationalities,  whatever  system  the 
latter  might  employ ;  but  they  retained  the  right  of  exempting 
any  of  their  coast  stations  from  this  obligation  if  they  provided 
other  stations  in  substitution.  The  majority  of  the  Powers, 
however,  including  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  not 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  some  others,  expressly 
renounced  this  right ;  and  all  but  five  (Great  Britain,  Japan, 
Italy,  Mexico  and  Persia)  entered  into  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment making  general  communication  obligatory,  irrespective  of 
system,  between  all  ships  fitted  with  wireless  apparatus  and 
sailing  under  their  respective  colours.  In  the  debate  three 
points  were  singled  out  for  criticism :  the  equality  of  voting 
power  among  the  signatories,  so  that  Monaco  had  as  much  as 
Great  Britain  ;  an  arrangement  giving  the  Colonies  of  any  Power 
at  future  conferences  one  vote  each,  but  so  that  no  Power  with 
its  Colonies  should  have  more  than  six ;  and  the  agreement  of 
Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  Marconi  monopoly  and  agree  to 
indiscriminate  interchange.  Sir  E.  Sassoon  (Eythe)  moved,  and 
Major  Seely  (Aberoromby,  Liverpool)  seconded,  a  resolution  asking 
for  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee,  and,  compliance  being  pro- 
mised by  the  Postmaster-General,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

The  Commons'  resolution  to  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  the  Education  Bill  was  met  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  with  a  resolution  of  protest,  moved  on  Monday,  December 
17.  It  was  in  two  parts  (1)  protesting  against  the  decision  as 
an  innovation  in  constitutional  procedure,  (2)  inviting  the  House 
to  adjourn  until  the  Government  had  stated  their  attitude  to- 
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wards  each  material  amendment  to  the  Bill.  While  denying 
that  the  Lords  had  ignored  the  principle  of  popular  control,  the 
Marquess  still  invited  proposals  for  compromise ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Crewe,  after  defending  the  action  of  the  Government  by  pre- 
cedents, intimated  that  the  assistant  teachers  (not  the  head 
teacher)  might  be  permitted  to  give  religious  teaching  in  the 
larger  **  Clause  3  schools  ** ;  further  provision  might  be  made 
against  capricious  refusal  by  a  local  authority  to  take  over 
schools;  a  four-fifths  majority  would  not  be  insisted  on  for 
**  Clause  4  schools,"  and  other  concessions  would  be  made  to 
the  denominationalists.  The  debate  was  adjourned  till  next 
day,  when,  however,  other  business  was  taken,  a  circumstance 
which  revived  the  hopes  of  a  settlement.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  December  19,  it  was  believed  that  the  sole  point 
still  seriously  in  dispute  was  whether  the  head  teacher  in  a 
transferred  school  should  be  allowed  to  give  the  religious  lesson  ; 
and  that  the  Liberals  objected  to  his  doing  so  in  single  school 
areas,  but  not  elsewhere.  Shortly  afterwards  a  draft  com- 
promise was  actually  submitted  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  influenza,  by  the  other  Opposition  leaders.  At  4.80 
P.M.,  however,  the  debate  on  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  re- 
solution was  resumed.  As  the  Earl  of  Crewe  had  put  down 
the  amendments  indicated  in  his  speech  two  days  earlier,  the 
Marquess  proposed  to  drop  the  second  part,  but  moved  the  first, 
which  was  carried  by  138  to  52.  He  then  shattered  the 
hopes  of  compromise  by  moving  **  That  the  House  do  insist  on 
its  amendments.**  There  had  been,  he  said,  no  **  conference/* 
but  merely  informal  discussions  between  the  two  sides;  and, 
if  the  Earl  of  Crewe's  amendments  were  officially  the  last  word 
of  the  Government,  they  left  the  Bill  in  a  state  which  the  House 
could  not  possibly  accept.  The  freedom  of  the  teachers  was  the 
key  of  the  position,  and  in  refusing  complete  freedom  the 
Government  had  raised  an  insuperable  obstacle.  If  he  saw  any 
possibility  of  a  satisfactory  settlement,  he  would  gladly  prolong 
the  session  far  into  the  coming  year,  but  he  did  not.  The  Earl 
of  Crewe,  in  reply,  declared  that  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Government  were  very  considerable,  but  the  demands  of  the 
Opposition  amounted  to  making  the  **  Clause  3  schools  **  de- 
nominational ;  to  ask  a  Liberal  Government  to  vote  money  for 
that  would  be  a  mockery  and  a  farce.  Many  loyal  supporters  of 
the  Government  thought  the  concessions  excessive,  but  were 
prepared  to  accept  them  on  condition  that  the  Bill  should  be 
regarded  by  the  Opposition  as  a  definite  settlement.  He  did 
not  think  the  concessions  would  ever  again  be  urged  from  the 
Liberal  side.  The  responsibility  for  wrecking  the  Bill  lay 
wholly  with  the  Opposition  and  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  expressed  his  intense  dis- 
appointment at  the  prospects  of  a  continuance  of  the  strife. 
He  had  striven  hard  for  a  fair  and  just  settlement ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that,  as  the  Government  could  not  meet  their  reason- 
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able  demands,  especially  on  the  question  of  teachers,  it  was 
better  to  have  no  Bill.  He  and  his  friends  asked  for  no 
privilege  or  advantage  for  one  denomination  over  another,  but 
merely  for  equal  opportunities  for  all  alike.  Reviewing  the 
amendments,  he  strongly  denied  that  they  were  of  a  wrecking 
character  or  outside  the  principles  of  the  Bill ;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  thought  that  something  had  been  gained  by  the 
increased  thought  about  education,  in  the  way  of  progress 
towards  a  larger  and  truer  solution  than  that  oif  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  a  very  remarkable  speech,  dis- 
sociated himself  from  the  course  recommended  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  He  thought  that  a  decided  line  should  be 
drawn  between  the  provisions  as  to  transfer  of  schools  and 
those  relating  to  the  future  management  of  the  transferred 
schools.  On  the  first  the  Government  had  made  verv  consider- 
able  concessions,  and  he  did  not  understand  that  their  last  word 
had  been  said.  The  second  set  would  have  to  be  tested  by 
experience — for  nobody  could  ensure  that  the  settlement  effected 
would  be  final — and  the  arrangement  as  to  the  teacher  in 
Clause  3  schools  decidedly  came  within  the  second  category.  It 
would  have  come  up  for  review,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the 
local  authorities  and  the  teachers  themselves ;  and  therefore 
insistence  on  the  special  form  of  it  was  not  a  ground  for  break- 
ing off  the  negotiations.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  of  these  voluntary  schools  and  of  real 
religious  teaching,  that  personally  he  would  have  been  inchned 
to  make  any  concession  rather  than  postpone  the  subject.  He 
had,  like  other  peers,  received  a  vast  number  of  letters  and 
memorials,  of  which  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  favoured  con- 
ciliation, but  he  believed  these  more  or  less  irresponsible  advisers 
would  regret  that  they  had  not  allowed  their  representatives  in 
that  House  a  freer  hand  and  a  larger  discretion.  The  Bill  would 
not,  either  as  introduced  or  as  amended,  have  conformed  to  the 
principles  appealed  to — popular  control,  no  tests  for  teachers, 
and  the  rights  of  parents.  He  "  wished  they  could  have  been 
more  unprincipled  *'  and  treated  the  Bill  simply  as  a  set  of 
practical  regulations. 

Viscount  Goschen,  speaking  simply  as  an  educationist, 
declared  that  the  question  as  to  the  teachers  was  the  chief, 
though  not  the  only  question,  and  made  a  reference  to  the 
negotiations  which,  with  the  Earl  of  Crewe's  answer,  gave  the 
impression  that  neither  side  had  expected  a  settlement ;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  acknowledged  that  the  Government  amend- 
ments had  gone  far,  though  not  far  enough,  to  meet  Catholic 
wishes  :  and  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  warned  the  House  that 
they  would  not  get  such  a  good  Bill  again. 

On  a  division  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  motion,  **  That 
the  Lords  do  insist  on  their  amendments,"  was  carried  bv  132  to 
52.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  voted 
in  the  minority,  the  Primate  and  eight  bishops  in  the  majority. 
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The  Bill  was  finally  disposed  of  next  day  in  the  Commons 
before  a  very  large  audience  of  members  and  strangers.     The 
Prime  Minister,  in  moving  to  discharge  the  order  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lords'  reasons  for  their  amendments,  claimed 
that  it  was  for  the  Commons  alone  to  decide  how  they  would 
treat  amendments  made  by  the  other  House,  and  laid  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  Bill  on  Mr.  Balfour.     The  Bill,  even  as 
introduced,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  was  packed  with  conces- 
sions, and  Lord  Crewe's  amendments  would    have  extended 
them.     He  made  it  clear  that  the  point  on  which  negotiations 
had  broken  down  was  the  demand  of  the  Lords  that  in  all  non- 
provided  schools  denominational  teaching  should  continue  to  be 
given  by  all  the  teachers  who  were  willing  to  give  it  in  town 
and  country  alike,  and  independently  of  the  assent  of  the  local 
authority.     That,  he  said,  would  perpetuate  and  extend  the  very 
system  which  the  Bill  was  designed  to  control,  and  there  was 
nothing   for  it   but   to  drop    the   measiure.      Turning   to  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  declared  it  intolerable  that  a 
Second  Chamber  should,  while  one  party  was  in  power,  be  its 
willing  servant,  and,  when  that  party  had  received  unmistakable 
and  emphatic  condemnation  by  the  country,  should  neutralise, 
thwart  and  distort  the  policy  which  the  electors  desired.     But 
the  resources  of  the  Bntish  Constitution  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  not  wholly  exhausted.     A  way  must,  and  would  be, 
found  by  which  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  that  House,  must  be  made  to  prevail. 
A  tremendous  outburst  of  cheering  greeted  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech.    Mr.  Long  {Dtiblin,  S.),  speaking  for  the  Opposition, 
doubted  if  the  Bill  had  one  sincere  mourner ;  but  Mr.  John 
Bedmond  (Waterford)   expressed   his   deep   regret   for  its  loss. 
The  amendments  desired  by  his  party,  he  said,  had  been  granted 
in  substance  by  the  Government,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Catholic  schools  would  have  retained  their  Catholic  atmosphere. 
That  being  so,  they  could  not  join  those  who  had  taken  a  course 
fatal  to  the  Bill,  and  in  their  action  they  had  the  concurrence  of 
the  responsible  heads  of  their  Church  in  England.     The  re- 
jection of  the  Bill  probably  marked  the  beginning  of  a  great 
constitutional  struggle  between  the  Democracy  and  the  Lords, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  party  on  it  might  be 
remembered,  and  Catholic  schools  treated  generously. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil)  hoped  that  the  **  humani- 
tarian clauses  "  of  the  Bill  would  be  reintroduced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  warned  the  Lords  that,  if  they  were  to  challenge  the 
country  again,  any  attempt  to  bribe  the  Labour  party  to  support 
them  would  be  futile ;  and  Dr.  Macnamara  (Cambertvell,  N.)  de- 
plored the  loss  of  the  Bill,  and  warned  the  House  that  such 
concessions  would  never  be  offered  again. 

Mr.  Birrell  on  rising  was  received  most  warmly.  He  did 
not  intend,  he  said,  to  make  a  long  speech,  for  silence  best  be- 
fitted a  death  chamber.     He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
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defeat  of  all  his  hopes.  For  the  labour  of  thirty  loog  weary 
days  they  had  now  nothing  to  show,  all  their  work  having  been 
recklessly  undone  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Balfour.  He  had  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Long  to  describe  the  Bill  which  the  country  ex- 
pected at  the  general  election ;  he  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  it  was  a  Bill  without  Clause  4  and  with  very  little  of 
Clause  3  in  it.  As  to  the  future,  it  was  his  intention  to  ad- 
minister the  law  fearlessly  without  predilection  and  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  in  his  power  lay,  education  at  its  due  and  proper  level. 
He  would  have  diflBculties  to  face — the  Church  of  England 
would  have  its  diflBculties  too — and  he  looked  forward  with 
grave  apprehension  to  what  was  ahead.  Addressing  the  Op- 
position in  passionate  tones,  he  derided  their  belief  that  the 
swing  of  the  electoral  pendulum  would  put  all  matters  straight. 
Did  they  believe  that  the  pendulimi  would  ever  swing  back  far 
enough  to  enable  them  to  disregard  the  convictions  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  parties  and  to  force  upon  the  country  a 
denominational  system  ? 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover)  could  not  let  pass  without  contradic- 
tion the  statement  that  Mr.  Balfour,  acting  independently,  had 
killed  the  Bill.  The  party  led  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  asso- 
ciated itself  with  him.  The  Opposition  had  no  wish  to  force 
denominationalism  on  the  country  (ironical  cheers  from  the 
Ministerial  benches)  and  they  did  not  trust  to  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  but  to  the  people's  love  of  justice. 

After  other  speeches,  the  Prime  Minister's  motion  was 
passed  without  opposition. 

**  The  salient  feature  of  the  proceedings,"  according  to  the 
Times*  summary,  **  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  followers 
of  the  Government  supported  their  leaders,**  especially  when 
the  Prime  Minister  condemned  the  action  of  Mr.  Balfour  (who 
unfortunately  was  still  absent  through  illness)  and  of  the  Lords. 
Mr.  BirreU's  speech  was  also  greatly  appreciated,  and  there  was 
general  recognition  of  the  ability  and  urbanity  with  which  he 
had  performed  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Bill. 

According  to  the  Morning  Post,  the  Government  had  ulti- 
mately insisted  that  in  a  transferred  voluntary  school:  (1)  no 
teacher  might  give  denominational  instruction  except  by  express 
leave  of  the  local  authority  ;  (2)  the  head  teacher  might  not  give 
it  at  all ;  (3)  in  a  single-school  rural  parish  permission  might  only 
be  given  if  the  school  could  accommodate  at  least  250  children 
and  the  local  authority  approved.  [For  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
it  may  be  explained  that  these  restrictions  were  motived  by 
fear  of  the  undue  influence  of  Church  teachers  on  Nonconformist 
children,  and  of  clerical  pressure  on  the  teachers.] 

Outside  the  House  the  extremists  rejoiced  at  the  death  of 
the  Bill ;  but,  while  the  Liberals  declared  that  no  such  conces- 
sions would  again  be  offered,  misgivings  were  felt  by  Unionists, 
es[)ecially  among  the  tariff  reformers.  Mr.  Chaplin,  speaking 
q,t  Ef^stbourne,  expressed  profound  regret  that  negotiations  had 
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failed  ;  and  the  Morning  Post  asked  whether  Mr.  Balfour  had 
any  alternative  scheme,  or  had  again  sacriBced  the  interest  of 
the  party  and  the  country  to  **  tactical  manoeuvres."  Viscount 
Cross  wrote  to  the  Times  (Dec.  21)  to  urge  Churchmen  to  sub- 
scribe to  liberate  denominational  teaching  from  rate-aid,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  defunct  Bill  against  which  nothing  had  been  said  ; 
and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Southwark  appealed  for  50,000Z. 
to  repair  Church  schools  in  their  dioceses  so  as  to  save  them 
from  condemnation  and  extinction.  On  the  other  side,  the 
National  Passive  Eesistance  Committee  announced  that  the  re- 
sistance must  go  on  as  before. 

The  business  of  the  session  had  been  hastily  finished  in  the 
intervals  of  the  Education  Bill.  The  Land  Tenure  Bill,  the 
title  of  which  was  now  changed  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,  had  been  amended  by  the  Lords ;  the  Commons  disagreed 
with  several  of  their  amendments,  and  at  the  last  hour  the 
Lords  gave  way.  On  the  Town  Tenants  Bill,  the  Commons 
reluctantly  accepted  two  of  the  Lords'  amendments,  that  direct- 
ing the  Court  to  take  into  account  the  length  of  time  during 
which  a  tenant's  improvements  had  been  enjoyed  in  awarding 
compensation  from  them,  and  that  limiting  the  benefits  of  the 
clause  dealing  with  compensation  for  disturbance.  Two  they 
rejected ;  one  depriving  the  improvements  clause  of  its  retro- 
spective character,  the  other  limiting  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance to  one  year's,  rent — the  first  after  a  division,  by  265  to  36. 
The  Lords  gave  way  here;  but  the  exemption  of  Scotland 
from  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  intensified  the 
Commons*  indignation  against  them,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  seven  questions,  practically  identical  in  terms,  were  put 
by  Liberal  members  to  ,the  Prime  Minister,  asking  him  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  proposing  a  new  standing  order  em- 
powering the  Commons  to  pass  through  all  its  stages  in  one 
sitting  any  Bill  which  had  failed  to  pass  into  law  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  other  House.  Another  question  put  by  Mr. 
Eaphael  (Derbyshire^  S.)  suggested  a  limitation  of  the  Lords' 
veto  on  Bills  twice  passed  by  the  Commons.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  promised  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  subject ;  and  on  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Bill,  Mr.  Lough,  speaking  for  the  Government,  pointed 
out  that  only  one  Scottish  member.  Sir  Henry  Craik  (Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen  Universities),  had  objected  to  the  Bill,  but  disagree- 
ment with  the  Lords  now  might  result  in  its  loss.  Four 
Scottish  Liberal  and  Labour  members  endorsed  Mr.  Lough's 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Lords,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
described  their  action  as  an  inversion  of  constitutional  authority 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  cases  of  the  Education  and 
Plural  Voting  Bills.  Sir  Henry  Craik  defended  the  Lords,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston),  who  had  opposed  the  Bill  throughout, 
regretted  they  had  not  rejected  it  altogether ;  and  their  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 
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The  sitting  was  then  suspended  until  three  o'clock,  when,  in 
response  to  the  summons  of  Black  Eod,  the  Deputy- Speaker 
and  about  100  members  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  attend 
the  prorogation.  The  Commission  for  the  prorogation  was 
read,  the  Eoyal  Assent  was  given  to  twenty-one  Acts,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  one  of  the  five  Commissioners,  announced 
that  they  were  commanded  to  deliver  **  his  Majesty's  Speech 
in  his  Majesty's  own  words.'* 

This  Speech,  which  was  of  unusual  length,  referred  briefly 
to  the  marriage  of  Princess  Ena  ;  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way ;  the  Algeciras  Conference,  Crete  ;  the  agreements  with  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  relating  to  Abyssinia,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  traffic  in  arms  on  the  Somali  coast;  the  New 
Hebrides  Convention  ;  the  various  boundary  agreements  arrived 
at  regarding  Central  Africa  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  (Foreign 
and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  VII.) ;  the  Brussels  Convention 
regarding  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa ;  the  approaching  visit  of  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  to  the  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  the 
new  Constitutions  in  South  Africa.  The  condition  of  Ireland 
was  referred  to  as  tranquil,  and  "  the  general  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  peasantry  [made]  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  [had]  in  some  districts  been  serious,  a  less  grave  mis- 
fortune than  it  would  have  been  in  former  times."  This  general 
reference  was  thought  to  foreshadow  legislation.  The  principal 
measures  passed  were  referred  to,  the  Town  Tenants  Act  as 
removing  **  a  long-standing  sense  of  grievance "  ;  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  as  extending  the  benefits  of  the  law 
to  6,000,000  persons  not  included  under  the  provisions  of  pre- 
ceding Acts.     Three  paragraphs  must  be  quoted : — 

"  I  hope  that  the  Public  Trustee  Act  will  aflford,  especially 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  valuable  facilities  for  the 
safe  and  inexpensive  management  and  distribution  of  trust 
funds.  .  .  . 

'*  I  regret  that,  notwithstanding  the  protracted  consideration 
which  you  have  given  to  the  improvement  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  no  settlement  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  this  question  has  been  arrived  at. 

**  I  recognise  the  zeal  which  you  have  devoted  to  your 
arduous  labours,  and  I  pr^y  that  their  results  may  have  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God." 

Parliament  was  then  formally  prorogued  until  February  12, 
1907  ;  the  Commons  returned  to  their  Chamber,  where  the 
Speech  was  again  read,  and  the  usual  leave-takings  concluded 
the  proceedings. 

The  last  items  of  political  news  for  the  year  were  furnished 
by  the  announcement,  welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  Mr.  Bryce  would  succeed  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  as  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  ;  and  by  the  publication  of  a  memorial 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  of  appointments  to  the 
county  magistracy,  signed  by  Sir  John  Brunner  and  eighty-seven 
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other  Liberal  members  of  Parliament.  They  asked  that  such 
appointments  should  be  non-political  and  should  be  closely 
scrutinised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  staff ;  and  they  went 
on  to  complain  that  under  the  existing  system  information  as 
to  possible  nominees  was  taken  solely  from  Tory  sources  and 
the  recommendations  of  Lords-Lieutenant  preferred  to  those  of 
Liberal  and  Labour  members,  which  were  even  refused  without 
explanation.  The  new  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act  showed  a 
desire  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  no  longer  be  the 
prerogative  of  a  special  class,  and,  with  a  view  especially  to  the 
work  of  licensing,  it  was  desirable  to  remedy  the  existing  dis- 
parity. Lord  Loreburn,  in  reply,  pointed  out  the  contrast 
between  the  initial  demand  of  the  memorialists  and  the  sub- 
stance of  their  complaints,  and  admitted  that  there  was  a  large 
preponderance  of  Conservative  magistrates,  which  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  remedy,  but  the  work  of  inquiry  took  time  and 
labour.  He  commented  unfavoiurably  on  the  general  tendency 
to  regard  appointments  to  the  Bench  as  the  reward  of  political 
service,  and  declared  that  the  advice  of  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
had  been  impeirtial,  and  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  discre- 
tion as  to  his  advisers. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  Parliament  had  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Ministry.  They  had  escaped  the  danger  of 
'*  anti-nationalism  **  constantly  predicted  for  them  by  their  op- 
ponents, and  had  encouraged  their  supporters  by  abundant  and 
important  legislation.  Individual  Ministers — notably  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  John  Bums — had  won  confidence 
even  among  Unionists  ;  Mr.  Birrell  had  proved  himself  possessed 
of  exceptional  ability  as  a  ParUamentarian  and  an  administra- 
tor, and  the  Prime  Minister's  authority  and  popularity  with  his 
own  party  stood  very  high.  Their  followers  had  shown  great 
capacity  for  hard  work,  and  an  exceptional  zeal  both  in  legis- 
lating and  in  questioning  Ministers.  The  Ministerial  majority 
was  heterogeneous ;  but  the  Unionist  party  had  been  slack  in 
the  House — at  least  as  regarded  the  rank  and  file — and  was  dis- 
contented in  the  country  ;  the  tariff  reformers  were  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  lack  of  a  **  constructive  policy,"  and  rising  Union- 
ists were  scarce.  Indications,  indeed,  that  Viscount  Milner 
might  take  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  Imperialist  and  tariff 
reformer  were  afforded  by  his  speeches  at  Manchester  on  De- 
cember 14,  and  at  Wolverhampton  three  days  later ;  but  the 
party  was  uncertain  about  the  future  of  education,  and  divided 
as  to  the  advisability  of  pressing  the  question  of  tariff  reform. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

SCOTLAND  AND   IRELAND. 
I.  SCOTLAND. 

Apart  from  the  share  taken  by  Scotland  in  the  political  history 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  year  was  quiet,  while  it  was 
marked  by  great  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  In  the 
general  election  in  January  only  one  constituency — Stirling 
Burghs — escaped  a  contest,  and  that  through  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  Unionist  candidate ;  but  of  the  seventy-two  members 
returned  only  twelve  were  Unionists.  Two  of  these  represented 
University  constituencies,  four  gained  their  seats  through  the 
rivalry  of  Liberal  and  Labour  candidates,  and  two  more  were 
Free  Traders ;  while  of  the  other  constituencies  in  which  Union- 
ists were  successful  several  were  small  and  won  only  by  narrow 
majorities.  Scottish  opinion,  therefore,  showed  itself  decidedly 
adverse  to  fiscal  reform.  In  eleven  cases  a  Labour  candidate 
stood  against  a  Liberal,  a  circumstance  which  doubtless  helped 
to  exacerbate  the  dispute  of  the  autumn  (p.  215).  The  Scottish 
Home  Eule  Association  took  occasion  to  urge  the  need  of 
**  devolution  *'  for  Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland. 

Of  the  legislation  specially  affecting  Scotland  the  Fatal 
Accidents  and  Sudden  Deaths  Inquiry  Bill  and  the  Statute  Law 
Revision  (Scotland)  Bill  were  useful  measures  of  reform.  The 
former  was  non-contentious  ;  the  latter  passed  the  second  read- 
ing on  June  15  by  250  to  25.  The  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Bill  (pp.  40,  252)  and  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  (p.  228)  ex- 
cited more  attention,  but  the  latter  was  dropped  and  the  inclusion 
of  Scotland  in  the  former  was  stated  by  Unionists  not  to  be 
desired  by  the  school  authorities.  No  Scottish  Education  Bill 
was  introduced.  The  National  Galleries  (Scotland)  Bill  was  a 
useful  measure,  substituting  for  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  various  national  museums  and 
art  collections,  a  new  board  of  seven  trustees  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  Some  Scottish  members  of  Parliament 
desired  an  elective  board.  A  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  instituting  Registration  of  Title  in  Scotland  was 
announced  on  May  1.  In  response  to  the  request  made  by 
a  deputation  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  April,  a  slight 
additional  encouragement  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in 
primary  schools,  in  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  teachers  to  give 
instruction  to  Gaelic-speaking  children  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language.  Their  numbers  were  estimated  at 
25,000.  This  measure  provoked  some  criticism,  on  the  ground 
that  Gaelic  was  waste  of  time,  and  that  its  cultivation  might 
foster  separatism ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  Scottish  opinion  in  its  favour. 

In  November  acute  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  proposal 
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to  remove  the  Scots  Greys  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
so  to  deprive  Scotland  of  a  cavalry  regiment  altogether.  The 
explanation  given  by  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Nov.  21)  was  that,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  surroundings, 
Piershill  Barracks,  where  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  was  quartered, 
were  insanitary  for  cavalry,  though  other  troops  might  be  put 
there ;  that  the  cost  of  new  barracks  would  be  very  heavy,  and 
that  the  removal  would  possibly  not  be  permanent.  The  pro- 
ject was,  however,  generally  treated  as  part  of  Mr.  Haldane's 
plans  of  army  reform.  A  meeting  to  protest  against  it,  held  in 
Edinburgh  on  November  3  (at  which  Mr.  Haldane  was  an 
interested  but  silent  auditor),  was  addressed  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  who  scofifed  at  the  arguments  from  sanitation  and 
economy,  and  declared  that  if  such  treatment  were  continued 
the  Scottish  nation  would  be  compelled  to  examine  more  closely 
the  benefits  it  received  from  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

Lord  Rosebery  addressed  another  meeting  at  Ayr  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  in  support  of  a  scheme  for  preserving  the  **  Auld 
Brig,"  celebrated  by  Robert  Burns.  In  this,  after  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  Scotsmen  and  Burns- worshippers,  he  remarked  that 
the  Union  had  been  beneficent  to  Scotland,  because  the  national 
character  had  been  able  to  work  out  its  own  prosperity  unaided 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  Of  other  notable 
speeches,  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  at  Perth  (p. 
217)  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  both  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Opposition  leader  spoke  during  the  general  election  ; 
while  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Burgh  of  Annan  on  October  11. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  year  was  not  specially  eventful. 
The  Free  Churches  Commission  proceeded  with  much. inevitable 
delay  in  apportioning  the  property  of  the  former  Free  Church 
between  the  *'  United  '*  and  the  **  Wee  Frees  "  (Annual  Re- 
gister, 1904,  p.  235).  A  report  issued  by  it  on  October  19  stated 
that  about  1,000  congregations  had  theid  had  their  cases  decided, 
and  that  further  lists  would  be  pubUshed  at  an  early  date.  In  some 
cases,  by  mutual  concession,  the  rival  bodies  occupied  the  same 
building  alternately,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  force  such  an 
arrangement  on  them.  Of  the  existing  mission  funds  a  num- 
ber were  awarded  to  the  **  United  *'  body,  and  the  rest  left  for 
future  division,  but  it  was  stated  that  a  sum  would  be  allocated 
to  the  Free  Kirk  for  missionary  enterprise.  Of  the  valuable 
buildings  in  Edinburgh  whose  possession  had  been  disputed,  the 
United  Free  Church  received  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  New 
College,  the  Library — which,  however,  was  to  be  managed  by  a 
joint  committee — and  the  Free  High  Church ;  the  '*  Wee 
Frees  "  receiving  the  buildings  occupied  as  offices  by  the  un- 
divided Church  on  October  30,  1900.  As  to  legacies,  those  left 
for  a  specific  object  would  go  with  other  funds  allocated  to  it, 
those  **  not  specialised  "  would  go  to  the  general  fund  to  be 
divided  between  the  Churches. 
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The  main  strength  of  the  '*  Wee  Frees  "  lay  in  the  High- 
lands, but  they  had  one  church  in  Edinburgh  as  the  result  of 
the  test  case  of  1904,  and  two  more  were  conceded  to  them  by 
the  "  United  "  in  Glasgow,  where  they  already  had  three. 

The  General  Assemblies  of  the  three  Churches  opened  in 
Edinburgh  on  May  22,  Lord  Colebrooke  being  Lord  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  body  the 
question  of  creed  revision  was  indirectly  raised  during  the  year 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  revision  of 
the  formula  of  subscription  by  candidates  for  the  ministry  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  it  having  hitherto  included  a 
formal  consent  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
is  distinctly  Calvinistic.  Th^  Sustentation  Fund  of  the  "  Wee 
Frees  "  had  increased  at  the  opening  of  their  General  Assembly 
by  3,000Z.,  and  the  United  Free  Church  claimed  that  their  trials 
had  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  their  work.  The  last-named 
Assembly  declared  again  in  favour  of  disestablishment,  though 
there  was  some  opposition  to  the  declaration  as  inopportune. 
A  similar  declaration  was  made  by  the  Scottish  Liberal  Associa- 
tion at  Peebles  (Oct.  5). 

The  fourth  centenary  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  was 
celebrated  on  September  25,  26  and  27  with  great  Mat.  The 
King  and  Queen  visited  the  city  on  the  last-named  date  to  open 
the  new  buildings  of  Marischal  College,  comprising  laboratories, 
lecture  rooms,  the  Mitchell  Tower  and  Hall,  and  other  edifices 
erected  by  public  subscription  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  200,000^. 
Besides  the  Eoyal  visit,  which  was  its  climax,  the  celebration  in- 
cluded a  commemorative  service  at  King's  College  ;  a  procession 
of  students,  graduates,  guests,  delegates  from  other  universities 
and  learned  societies,  and  civic  and  academic  functionaries; 
a  torch-light  procession ;  and  the  conferring  of  some  120 
honorary  degrees.  The  delegates  included  representatives  of 
the  Universities  of  Canada,  Australasia,  India,  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  and  even  of  those  of  Japan  and  Ecuador. 
The  approach  of  the  celebration  raised  the  question  in  the  Press 
of  a  reform  of  the  Universities,  designed  to  give  them  additional 
autonomy  and  individual  freedom  in  regulating  the  degree 
courses,  instead  of  the  hampering  interdependence  in  reforms 
established  by  the  Universities  Commission  of  1889. 

In  commerce  and  industry  the  year  was  one  of  great 
prosperity.  The  shipbuilding  output  of  the  Clyde  reached  the 
highest  figure  on  record.  The  totals  given  varied  slightly,  the 
highest  estimate  being  601,658  tons  for  the  year ;  and  about 
500,000  tons  remained  over  for  1907,  though  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  same  figure  would  be  attained.  The  engineer- 
ing output,  measured  by  indicated  horse-power  (608,620  i.  h.  p.), 
was  also  the  largest  recorded.  Among  the  ships  launched 
were  the  Cunarder  Lusitania;  H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  the  most 
formidable  warship  ever  built  on  the  Clyde  ;  the  Canadian 
Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Irekmd ;  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
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gation  liner  Oriana.  Of  the  374  vessels  launched,  151  went 
to  foreign  and  30  to  colonial  owners.  On  the  Tay  and  the 
Forth  the  output  was  respectively  22  vessels  of  30,060  tons  and 
39  vessels  of  17,120  tons  ;  and  at  Aberdeen  and  neighbouring 
ports,  where  steam  trawlers  and  drifters  are  built,  73  vessels 
were  launched  of  12,429  tons.  The  prospects  of  the  Clyde 
trade  were  interfered  with  in  October  and  November  by  a 
seven  weeks*  strike  of  the  **  black  squad  '*  (boilermakers,  riveters 
and  other  workmen  concerned  directly  with  the  iron  and  steel 
work  of  the  ships)  for  a  5  per  cent,  advance  of  wages.  The 
large  number  of  vessels  waiting  to  be  finished  prevented  a  com- 
plete stoppage  of  work,  though  at  one  time  some  7,000  men 
were  on  strike.  The  total  of  strikers  and  others  thrown  out  of 
work  by  them  amounted  about  November  10  to  nearly  17,000. 
The  threat  of  a  general  lock-out  terminated  the  strike  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  The  jute  trade  was  also  prosperous,  and  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  export  both  of  yarns  and  of  piece  goods. 
The  tweed  trade  of  the  Border  was  reported  to  be  less  satis- 
factory on  the  whole  than  in  some  former  years,  but  there  was 
an  improvement  in  the  autumn,  especially  in  the  finer  materials. 
The  mineral  oil  trade  prospered,  in  part  through  the  interference 
with  that  industry  in  the  Caucasus  by  the  Russian  revolutionists. 
Favourable  reports  were  given  of  other  industries,  including 
aluminium,  motor  car  manufacture  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  herring  season  on  the  north-east  coast  had  been  excellent, 
though  not  equalling  that  of  1905.  The  flourishing  condition 
of  the  ^tock-breeders  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  obtained  for  1951  shorthorn  cattle  was  slightly 
over  &4L  per  head,  an  increase  of  250  per  cent,  on  that  of  about 
twenty  years  previously. 

II.  IRELAND. 

Politically,  the  year  was  one  of  comparative  quiet  in  Irish 
affairs,  which  exercised  a  secondary,  though  still  an  appreci- 
able, influence  on  English  politics.  At  the  general  election  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  seats  were  uncontested,  and  the 
balance  of  parties  was  hardly  changed.  The  Nationalists  lost 
South  Dublin  to  the  Unionists,  and  won  West  Belfast  from 
them.  Liberals  were  returned  in  two  Ulster  constituencies,  but 
the  political  and  agrarian  movement  promoted  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Eussell  met  with  slight  success  at  the  polls.  Of  the  eighty-two 
Nationalist  members  returned,  four,  including  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  were  independent  of  the  regular  Irish 
Parliamentary  party,  and  a  fifth,  Mr.  Sheehan,  whose  connec- 
tion with  it  was  severed  near  the  close  of  the  year,  resigned 
his  seat  for  Mid  Cork  and  was  re-elected  without  opposition. 
Another,  Mr.  John  0*Donnell,  who  was  similarly  treated,  sought 
his  remedy  in  the  law  courts.  In  October  two  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  went  to  collect  funds  for  their  cause  in  the 
United  States  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
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The  Nationalist  leaders,  while  declaring  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  full  Home  EuJe  (p.  20),  avowed 
their  intention  of  giving  the  Ministry  time  to  mature  its  plans 
for  Irish  legislation,  and  its  first  acts  were  received  with  satis- 
faction. The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  made  his  State  entry  as  Viceroy 
into  Dublin  on  February  3.  Three  days  later  the  operation  of 
the  Crimes  Act,  1887  (p.  13),  was  suspended  in  the  few  districts 
in  which  it  was  still  in  force,  and  on  February  13  new  regula- 
tions were  issued  for  the  inspection  of  estates  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Act.  On  March  6  Mr.  Long's  instructions  to  the 
Land  Commissioners  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  246)  were 
cancelled,  and  they  were  directed  to  frame  their  own  rules.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  were  attacked  for  different  reasons  by  National- 
ists and  by  Unionists  (p.  96),  and  the  delay  in  the  restoration 
of  the  evicted  tenants  to  their  holdings  was  bitterly  complained 
of  by  the  Nationalists  both  in  Parliament  and  in  Ireland,  The 
fears  entertained  by  many  Unionists  that  their  leaders  had  been 
compromised  by  their  relations  with  the  efforts  of  Sir  Antony 
Macdonnell  to  devise  a  scheme  of  devolution  (p.  215),  had  been 
memif ested  also  in  a  correspondence  published  in  March  between 
Lord  Dudley,  the  Viceroy  in  1904,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in 
which  the  former  stated  that  though  he  fully  explained  to  Mr. 
Balfour  his  connection  with  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell's  scheme, 
Mr.  Balfour  never  intimated  strong  disapproval  of  his  conduct ; 
and  the  question  was  not  altogether  settled  by  the  discussion  in 
the  autumn  (p.  216). 

Of  the  legislation  of  the  year  affecting  Ireland,  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicants  Bill  provided  for  the  Sunday  closing  of  licensed 
premises  in  the  five  cities — Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick 
and  Waterford — hitherto  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law,  and  for  universal  closing  at  9  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  It 
divided  the  Nationalist  party,  but  passed  its  second  reading  by 
a  large  majority  and  eventually  became  law,  with  a  sUght 
modification  in  favour  of  the  **  bond  fide  traveller."  The  La- 
bourers (Ireland)  Bill  and  the  Town  Tenants  Bill  proved  to  be 
items  in  the  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  (pp.  206, 241,  252). 
The  latter,  originally  a  private  members'  Bill,  was  demanded  by 
a  Town  Tenants'  Conference,  held  in  Dublin  on  March  5,  and 
was  partly  occasioned  by  the  eviction,  at  Loughrea,  of  one  of 
the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde's  tenants,  who,  it  was  stated,  was 
induced  by  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell  to  surrender  peaceably 
under  some  understanding  that  the  question  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  Government.  One  result  of  the  eviction  was  the  Clan- 
ricarde  Expropriation  Bill  (p.  233).  A  scheme  for  encouraging 
the  teaching  of  Irish  in  primary  schools  and  otherwise  was 
sketched  by  Mr.  Bryce  on  May  28  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  the  alleged  discouragement  of  the  study  of  that  language 
by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  in  spite  of  a  resolution 
of  the  House  passed  on  May  21,  led  to  a  motion  on  July  2  dis- 
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approving  of  its  rules  for  1906-7,  which,  however,  was  rejected 
by  118  to  72.  Boyal  Commissions  on  Irish  Railways,  on  the 
working  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  on  Canals  and  Water- 
ways, and  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  appointed  and  took 
evidence  during  the  year. 

The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Acts  continued  to  work  satis- 
factorily during  the  year.  An  issue  of  7,000,000Z.  guaranteed 
land  stock  at  89  per  cent,  was  made  in  June,  and  was  over-sub- 
scribed to  about  nine  times  the  nominal  value  of  the  loan.  Some 
agrarian  disturbances  and  outrages  were  reported  from  the  south 
and  west,  partly  in  connection  with  the  attacks  on  the  system 
of  large  grass  farms,  and  partly  due  to  attempts  to  force  the 
landlords  to  sell  under  the  Acts.  A  few  regrettable  exhibitions 
of  disloyalty  were  reported,  notably  the  action  of  Alderman 
Kelly  of  Dublin  in  cutting  down  the  Union  Jack  from  the 
steamer  conve3ang  the  Corporation  and  a  party  of  invited 
guests  down  the  Liffey  at  the  opening  of  the  new  drainage 
works  of  the  city  on  September  24.  The  Corporation  declined 
to  take  notice  of  his  act. 

The  Gaelic  League  continued  its  efforts  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Irish  language  and  the  revival  of  Irish  customs  ; 
and  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  one  of  its  leading  promoters,  visited  the 
United  States  and  was  warmly  received,  the  visit  enriching  the 
League  by  10,000Z.  He  strongly  advocated  the  movement  from 
the  standpoint  of  education  and  culture,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  in  this  direction  seemed  not  to  admit  of  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  condemned  by  some  Unionists,  and 
glorified  by  some  of  its  supporters,  as  essentially  Separatist  in 
tendency. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland  was  shown  by  the  marked 
decline  in  emigration,  which  in  1905  had  reached  the  lowest 
figure  recorded.  [The  numbers  were— 1903,  39,789;  1904, 
36,902 ;  1905,  .30,676.]  A  special  report  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Lunatics  on  the  alleged  increase  of  insanity  in  Ireland  stated 
that  as  statistics  had  for  many  years  shown  an  increase  of 
the  registered  insane  in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  population,  the 
belief  had  arisen  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  of  occurring 
insanity.  The  statistics  did  not  make  it  possible  to  say  whether 
this  belief  was  correct ;  but  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  insanity 
to  population  was  largely  due :  (1)  to  the  accumulation  of 
insane  persons  in  public  asylums,  the  discharges  and  death 
rates  being  low  ;  (2)  to  the  reduction  of  population  by  emigra- 
tion ;  (3)  to  the  return  of  emigrants  suffering  from  mental 
breakdown.  The  report  thus  indicated  that  the  actual  increase 
of  insanity  need  not  be  commensurate  with  the  numerical 
increase  recorded  ;  but  it  mentioned  that  the  statistics  collected 
in  other  countries  proved  that  the  Celtic  peoples,  notwith- 
standing their  undoubted  intellectual  gifts,  are  particularly 
prone  to  mental  disease. 

The  partial  failure  of   the  potato  crop,  referred  to  in  the 
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King's  Speech  (p.  263),  was  serious  in  parts  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  Done- 
gal, Galway,  Roscommon,  Clare,  Kerry  and  West  Cork,  the  crop 
var^ng  from  two-thirds  to  half  the  average  in  quantity,  but 
faUing  considerably  below  it  in  quality.  It  was  a  total  failure 
in  only  one  district  (Belmullet).  The  suggestion  of  relief  works 
made  by  a  deputation  from  Sligo  to  the  Chief  Secretary  on 
October  17  was  not  adopted,  the  experience  of  such  works 
being  unfavourable,  and  the  work  of  relief  was  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  to  whom  the  Government  was  prepared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  give  pecuniary  assistance.  In  giving  particulars  of  the 
extent  of  the  distress  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December 
5,  Mr.  Bryce  mentioned  that  othervnse  agriculture  was  pros- 
perous and  the  crops  were  good.  Some  limited  experiments 
in  tobacco-growing,  sanctioned  as  in  former  years  by  the  Be- 
venue  authorities,  gave  satisfactory  results,  and  a  Bill  to  remove 
all  restrictions  was  introduced  in  the  autumn  session,  but  did 
not  reach  its  second  reading.  The  area  under  flax  amounted  to 
nearly  55,000  acres,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  1905. 
Almost  all  of  this  was  in  Ulster. 

Industrial  development  presented  some  encouraging  fea- 
tures, notably  in  the  preparations  for  working  a  new  coalfield  at 
Ballycastle,  co.  Antrim,  and  for  re-opening  copper  mines  near 
Waterford,  disused  since  1878.  The  Irish  *'  Sinn  Fein  '*  move- 
ment had  set  up  some  demand  for  Irish-made  goods,  and  a 
national  trade-mark  was  designed  and  registered.  The  linen 
trade  prospered,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  raw 
material  from  Bussia,  and  there  was  an  active  demand  both  for 
white  linen  and  canvas  goods.  The  spinners  were  especially 
prosperous.  Shipbuilding  also  flourished,  twenty-four  vessels 
being  launched  from  the  Belfast  yards,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  148,716.  Though  not  quite  the  highest  figure  on  record, 
this  showed  an  increase  of  three  vessels  and  5,239  tons  over 
1905.  Nearly  all  were  ocean  steamers  of  the  highest  class.  In 
the  total  output  of  tonnage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  two 
Belfast  firms,  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolflf  and  Messrs.  Workman, 
Clark  &  Co.,  were  respectively  third  and  fifth. 

The  communications  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
received  an  important  addition  by  the  opening,  on  July  22,  of 
the  Bosslare  harbour  and  railway,  and,  soon  afterwards,  of  the 
new  fast  route,  via  Bosslare  and  Fishguard,  between  the  south 
of  Ireland  and  England.  The  through  service  from  London 
to  Belfast  via  Heysham  was  accelerated,  and  two  large  new 
steamers,  built  at  Belfast,  were  put  on  the  line  between  that 
port  and  Liverpool.  Begular  steam  communication  was  also 
opened  between  Dublin  and  Belfast  and  some  French  ports. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

Finance  and  Trade  in  1906. 

Last  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  record  a  distinct  improvement 
in  many  branches  of  British  trade  and  a  promise  of  still  further 
improvement.  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  the  promise  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  year  1906  was  one  of  the  best  general  trade  years 
which  the  world  has  known.  The  industrial  expansion  which 
began  towards  the  end  of  1904  has  been  assisted  by  bountiful 
harvests  almost  everywhere,  and  we  have  had  a  series  of  trade 
"  records.'*  Not  only  has  the  United  Kingdom  benefited  largely, 
but  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  North  and  South  America  have 
done  as  well — the  Americas  even  better — and  the  only  grey  spots 
have  been  in  Russia,  South  Africa  and  China.  Russia  is  still 
troubled  politically,  but  is  showing  an  extraordinary  power  of 
recuperation,  and  South  Africa  suffers  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  war  and  a  surfeit  of  party  politics.  Both  South  and  North 
China  have  failed  to  show  that  absorbent  power  which  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  though  their  merchants  have  been  excellent 
customers  of  ours,  the  unsold  stocks  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai 
have  seriously  accumulated.  This  has  caused  depression  at  these 
distributing  centres.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  picking  up 
after  the  war  drain,  and  threatens  to  become  a  more  serious 
competitor  in  the  Far  Eastern  markets  than  ever  before.  Re- 
ports from  the  principal  British  Possessions — India,  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — are  most  cheerful,  perhaps  almost 
too  much  so  since  there  are  doubts  whether  the  *'  boom  "  in 
Canadian  land  and  railways  can  last.  Both  in  Canada  and  in 
her  big  neighbour,  the  United  States,  development  is  progressing 
so  fast  that  the  supplies  of  capital  are  being  left  behind.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  in  both  these  countries  sound  and 
necessary  works,  such  as  railway  building,  had  to  be  curtailed 
from  sheer  want  of  money. 

And  this  mention  of  money  brings  me  to  one  of  the  prmcipal 
features  of  the  year.  "  Money  "  in  the  technical  sense  under- 
stood in  Money  Markets  has  been  scarce  nearly  all  through  the 
year,  and  the  autumn  saw  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount 
go  up  actually  to  6  per  cent,  and  stay  there  for  some  months. 
At  no  time  was  the  market  rate  of  discount  in  London  below 
3  per  cent.,  and  during  most  of  the  year  it  was  much  higher. 
The  demand  for  money,  not  only  in  London  but  also  in  the 
principal  international  centres,  was  principally  due  to  the  re- 
quirements of  industry  and  railway  development,  l)ut  partly 
caused  by  the  waste  of  wealth  by  earthquake  and  fire.  The 
great  disaster  at  San  Francisco  in  April  caused  destruction  of 
property  exceeding  50,000,000Z.  in  value,  and  with  a  similar 
catastrophe  at  Valparaiso,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  tluew  a 
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heavy  strain  on  the  world's  supplies  of  available  capital.  British 
insurance  offices  were  badly  hit  at  San  Francisco,  and  ultimately 
paid  about  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  but  as  some  little  set 
off  the  disaster  caused  such  a  demand  for  cement,  steel  and 
other  building  materials  as  to  benefit,  directly  and  indirectly, 
many  British  industries. 

As  the  prices  of  high-class  securities  are  much  influenced  by 
the  current  value  of  "  money  "  the  year  was  not  a  good  one  for 
the  large  holders  of  good  securities.  Business  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  was  inactive,  and 
such  centres  as  London  did  not  feel  the  improvement  in  busi- 
ness to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  did  the  great  manufac- 
turing districts.  Consols,  British  Railway  securities  and — to  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  scale — South  African  mining  shares 
suffered  from  depression.  The  leading  British  Government 
stock  fell  as  much  as  3yV  to  86,  Great  Western  Eailway  Or- 
dinary declined  by  12  to  133J,  London  and  North  Western 
Ordinary  by  8J  to  153,  and  Metropolitan  Railway  Ordinary  had 
a  ghastly  fall  of  27  to  60.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian,  Mexi- 
can and  many  South  American  securities  showed  great  strength 
on  account  of  the  rapid  development  proceeding  in  those  coun- 
tries. Taking  the  year  all  round  it  was  better  than  dear  money 
might  have  made  it ;  whenever  high-class  securities  dropped 
there  were  plenty  of  investors  ready  to  come  in.  But  investors 
have  become  exacting,  they  want  5  per  cent,  with  first-rate 
security,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  were  able  to  secure  this 
highly  desirable  combination  in  the  course  of  1906. 

The  only  loan  operation  worthy  of  permanent  record  was  the 
issue  of  Russian  Five  per  Cents.  For  many  years  past  Russian 
securities  had  practically  been  given  up  by  British  investors,  and 
it  was  a  bold  step  for  Russia's  financial  advisers  to  recommend 
her  to  woo  the  British  public.  But  like  many  other  bold  enter- 
prises it  was  fully  justified  by  its  success.  The  terms  offered 
gave  subscribers  nearly  5f  per  cent.,  and  the  13,000,000Z. 
offered  in  London — out  of  a  total  of  90,000,000^. — were  readily 
taken  up.  The  new  scrip  shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
internal  disturbances  in  Russia,*  fell  as  low  as  12  discount,  but 
it  recovered  steadily  later  on,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  long 
prophesied  revolution  in  Russia  had  failed  to  come  off. 

There  has  never  been  a  year  during  which  a  greater  amount 
of  over-sea  trade  was  carried  on..  The  foreign  trade  returns  of 
nearly  all  important  countries  have  shown  large  increases,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  has  had  little  to  complain  of.  The  aggre- 
gate imports  and  exports  for  the  first  year  on  record  exceeded 
1,000,000,000/.,  and  the  expansion  in  exports  was  even  more 
marked  than  that  in  imports.  While  imports  increased  by  nearly 
forty-three  millions,  or  7*6  per  cent.,  to  608,000,000/.,  the  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  increased  by  no  less  than  45,800,000/., 
or  13*9  per  cent.,  to  375,600,000/.  Re-exports  of  Colonial  and 
foreign  produce  were  also  7,300,000/.  (9*5  per  cent.)  higher,  at 
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85,000,000i. »  The  greater  paa:t  of  the  increase  in  imports  con- 
sisted of  raw  materials,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  exports  was  manufactured  goods,  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  year  was  in  an  unusually  healthy  state.  The  increase  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  chiefly  of  metals,  accounted  for  the  part 
of  the  larger  value  shown  in  the  trade  figures,  but  there  was  a 
great  and  gratifying  increase  in  volume  also. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  year  was  the  advance 
in  metals.  Raw  Copper  advanced  by  30  per 'cent,  and  Tin  by 
about  the  same  amount ;  Lead  rose  by  25  per  cent.  A  minor 
metal,  Antimony,  increased  in  value  by  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Iron  and  Goal  also  rose  substantially.  The  advances  in  metals 
were  almost  wholly  due  to  the  increased  industrial  demand ; 
speculative  operations  played  a  comparatively  small  part  in 
them.  One  interesting  result  of  the  advances  in  Copper  and 
Tin  was  the  revival  of  the  Cornish  and  Devon  mining  industries. 
While  commodities  which  were  in  large  industrial  demand  ad- 
vanced in  price,  foodstuffs  either  moved  little  or  declined.  Tea, 
however,  improved  by  about  20  per  cent,  an  improvement 
which  must  be  regarded  with  some  satisfaction,  as  it  means  so 
much  for  India  and  Ceylon,  whence  now  come  the  bulk  of  our 
supplies. 

Neither  dear  **  money  " — that  is  to  say,  credit — nor  advanc- 
ing prices  of  raw  materials  could  check  the  development  of  some 
of  our  great  staple  industries.  At  the  same  tune  trade  during 
1906  had  rather  a  '*  spotty  "  appearance.  The  world's  appetite 
for  iron  and  steel  was  enormous,  and  even  the  United  States 
had  to  come  to  England  for  pig-iron.  Over  2,000,000  tons  of 
new  shipping  were  put  into  the  water  from  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  figure  which  was  a  "record." 
The  output  and  profits  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills  were  only 
equalled  by  the  prosperous  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and 
some  of  the  heavy  engineering  trades,  as  well  as  the  motor  and 
cycle  industries,  had  a  wonderful  year.  But  against  these  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  there  are  some  unfavourable  considerations 
to  be  placed.  The  expansion  in  shipbuilding — due  principally 
to  excited  orders  placed  by  shipowners  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War — added  to  the  glut  of  British  shipping 
seeking  employment,  and  not  even  the  greatest  over-sea  trade 
that  the  world  has  experienced  in  one  year  was  enough  to  supply 
all  these  ships  with  freight.  Shipping  generally  has  had  a  hard 
and  rather  unprofitable  time  for  some  years  past,  and  shipping  is 
one  of  this  country's  main  supports.  Then,  while  some  engi- 
neering trades  were  good,  others,  and  notably  the  electrical  in- 
dustry, were  badly  hurt  by  the  high  prices  for  commodities  and 
by  foreign  competition.  The  woollen  and  linen  industries  have 
improved  very  much,  but  their  tenure  of  prosperity  is  rather 
precarious. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  is  what  happened  in  1906.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  activity  and  rapid  development  of  some  of 
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those  countries,  like  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which  are 
usually  our  principal  competitors,  some  of  our  manufacturers  had 
the  home  market  more  to  themselves  than  they  have  had  for 
years  past.  These  competitors  were  too  much  occupied  with 
meeting  their  own  internal  demands  to  trouble  us.  "Dump- 
ing," except  in  some  of  the  lighter  trades  which  have  slipped 
from  us,  was  non-existent.  Under  these  novel  conditions  we 
have  been  able  to  see  what  a  great  and  wonderful  market  exists 
within  our  own  borders  for  our  own  manufactures.  Incidentally 
we  have  also  seen  how  a  strong  home  demand  enables  those 
producers  who  are  able  to  satisfy  it  also  to  base  upon  it  a  big 
export  trade.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  year  proving  a  great 
triumph  for  our  present  system  of  open  ports,  it  has  really 
shown  what  we  can  really  do  when  that  open  port  system  is, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  in  abeyance.  I  am  treating  this 
subject  quite  impartially  and  as  an  observer  who,  while  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  an  exclusive  home  market,  is  still  in 
much  doubt  as  to  the  price  it  is  worth  while  for  consumers  in 
that  market  to  pay  for  an  artificial  exclusiveness. 

F.  Habcoubt  Kitohin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE   AND   ITALY. 

I.  PRANCE. 

[References  to  matters  connected  with  Morocco  and  the  Conference  at 
Algeciras  will  be  found  also  in  Chapter  II.,  Foreign  and  Colonial  History 
(Germany)  and  Chapter  VII.  (Morocco).  The  Anglo-Franco- Italian  agreement 
as  to  Abyssinia  is  dealt  with  under  that  country,  Chapter  VII.] 

When  Henry  III.  of  Valois  told  his  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  that  he  had  just  caused  Henry  of  Guise  to  be  put  to 
death,  that  wily  Florentine  lady  exclaimed,  after  a  moment  of 
stupefaction :  "  'Tis  well  cut :  but  can  you  sew  up  ?  *'  A  similar 
problem  was  before  Republican  France  after  the  passing  of  the 
law  separating  Church  and  State  had  been  at  last  achieved  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Radical  party.  It  affected  alike  the  elections 
to  the  Chambers,  the  succession  to  the  Presidency,  and  the 
completion  of  the  process  of  separation. 

The  elections  to  the  Senate  (Sunday,  Jan.  7)  were,  on  the 
whole,  reassuring.  They  concerned  the  departments  from  the 
Haute  (jraronne  to  the  Nord,  inclusive,  in  alphabetical  order 
(**  Series  B  *'),  and  with  the  Colonies  and  seats  vacant  in  the 
other  series  the  total  number  of  senators  elected  was  103.  The 
notable  features  were  the  multitude  of  candidatures  and  the 
growing  influence  of  purely  local  issues  and  candidates.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  the  Socialists  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  two  members :  M.  Flaissiferes,  ex-Mayor  of 
Marseilles,  and  M.  Delhon,  a  vinegrower  in  the  Herault.  For 
the  first  time,  also,  the  balance  of  Right  and  Left  was  not  ap- 
preciably modified — an  indication  that  equilibrium  had  been 
reached  and  that  France  had  accepted  separation. 

The  session  opened  on  January  9.  For  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber,  in  opposition  to  M.  Doumer,  the  Delegation  of 
the  Left  decided  to  put  forward  M.  Sarrien,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Radical  party  for  his  judgment  as  well  as  for 
his  personal  charm.  But  hitherto  his  work  had  been  mainly  in 
the  councils  of  his  party ;  it  was  a  question  whether  he  was 
strong  enough  for  the  actual  conflict.  Proxy  voting  being 
excluded,  M.  Doumer  was  re-elected  by  287  votes,  M.  Sarrien 
obtaining  269,  rather  more  than  were  cast  for  M.  Brisson  in 
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1906.  This  result  provoked  much  comment  in  view  of  the 
coming  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Eepublic ;  but  a  few 
days  later  the  Senate  re-elected  M.  Falliferes  to  its  Presidency. 
There  was  no  rival  candidate  :  and  as  the  173  votes  cast  for 
him  would  presumably  be  again  given  in  his  favour  in  that 
contest,  his  success  in  it  seemed  certain. 

Still,  as  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  approached, 
M.  Doumer's  partisans  were  surprisingly  active.  To  cut  short 
their  canvass,  the  Committees  of  the  Left  in  both  Houses  de- 
cided to  nominate  a  single  candidate  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
Republican  party.  At  a  caucus  of  more  than  600  senators  and 
deputies  held  for  this  purpose  in  the  former  Chapel  of  the 
Senate  at  the  Luxembourg  upwards  of  two-thirds  declared  for 
M.  Falliferes.  M.  Loubet  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  stand  again ;  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  M. 
Rouvier,  M.  Combes  and  M.  Freycinet,  whose  names  had  been 
mentioned,  likewise  refused  nomination.  Thus  when  the  As- 
sembly met  at  Versailles  (Jan.  17)  there  was  a  curious  inversion 
of  parts.  The  Radical  and  Radical  Socialist  groups,  and  even 
the  Socialists,  were  supporting  a  moderate  Republican  senator, 
the  Right  a  Radical  deputy.  The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short. 
M.  Fallieres  was  elected  at  the  first  ballot.  He  received  449 
votes;  M.  Doumer,  371. 

As  the  new  President  could  not  enter  on  his  duties  till 
February  18,  political  life  resumed  its  normal  course.  The 
Chamber  returned  to  its  lengthy  discussions  of  the  various  Esti- 
mates ;  the  approach  of  the  electoral  campaign  stimulated  the 
activity  of  members  in  bidding  for  public  support.  The  bids 
grew  higher  and  higher,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  vainly 
endeavoured  to  check  the  rise.  As  usual,  to  satisfy  public 
opinion,  morning  sittings  thinly  attended  were  multiplied  to 
debate  a  workmen's  old-age  pension  scheme,  which  M.  Millerand 
defended  tenaciously  and  untiringly  against  his  colleagues*  scep- 
ticism and  indifference,  and  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  which  the  representatives  of  the  seaports  declared  un- 
able to  make  headway  against  foreign  competition  unless  the 
existing  bounties  were  considerably  increased. 

The  monotony  of  these  familiar  proceedings  was  abruptly 
broken  by  an  unexpected  explosion  of  religious  passions.  A 
clause  in  the  Law  of  Separation  provided  that  in  every  church 
an  inventory  should  be  taken,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Domains,  of  the  artistic  and  other  treasures  and 
of  the  church  furniture  in  general.  The  Catholics  offered  forc- 
ible resistance,  beginning  on  January  31  in  Pai-is.  During  the 
next  few  days  conflicts  began  in  other  towns,  which  daily  be- 
came more  numerous.  The  parish  clergy  protested,  the  laity 
prevented  entrance  to  the  churches ;  every  day  the  struggle 
grew  more  serious  and  more  embittered.  In  La  Vendue,  in 
Brittany,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  in  Flanders,  the  dis- 
turbances had  evidently  been  skilfully  organised  by  the  adver- 
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saries  of  the  Republic.  The  parish  clergy  themselves  were 
outran  in  zeal  by  their  defenders,  who  preferred  wrecking  the 
interior  to  admitting  the  emissaries  of  the  Treasury.  An  inter- 
pellation by  M.  AUard  resulted  in  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Chamber  (Feb.  1),  and,  thus  strengthened,  the  Government 
directed  those  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace  to  act  with  energy.  But  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the 
courts  were  sometimes  trifling,  and,  when  military  aid  was  re- 
quisitioned, a  number  of  officers  refused  to  move.  As,  more- 
over, the  troops  were  formally  instructed  not  to  use  their 
weapons,  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  between  the  fanatics  and 
the  forces  of  order  grew  daily  more  unequal.  M.  Loubet's  term 
of  office  as  President  closed  amid  this  crisis.  The  transfer  of 
his  powers  to  his  successor  took  place  on  a  fine  Sunday  (Feb. 
18)  amid  profound  calm  ;  but  it  was  only  a  lull.  According  to 
custom  M.  Rouvier  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  to 
the  new  President,  who  requested  them  to  continue  in  office. 
It  was  not  for  long. 

On  the  very  day  of  M.  Loubet's  retirement  (Feb.  18)  the 
Press  had  published  the  text  of  an  Encyclical,  embodying  an 
energetic  papal  protest  against  the  severance  of  the  Concordat 
and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  At  the  same  time 
the  Vatican  hastened  to  profit  by  the  advantages  afl^orded  it 
by  the  new  era.  For  the  first  time  in  history  it  designated 
occupants  for  the  vacant  French  bishoprics  without  State 
control,  and  without  asking  the  views  of  members  of  the 
Church.  Moreover,  it  left  French  Catholics  absolutely  un- 
certain with  regard  to  a  practical  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— the  lawfulness  of  forming  public  worship  associations  to 
take  over  the  property  of  the  various  churches.  Already  a  large 
number  of  bishops  and  public  men,  knowing  the  real  state  of 
French  opinion,  had  urgently  entreated  the  Pope  to  permit 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  reply  was  special  instructions 
would  be  given  in  due  time.  The  Gallican  spirit  had  so  com- 
pletely died  out  that  not  a  single  bishop,  nor  the  priest  of  any 
important  parish,  took  the  initiative  in  such  compliance.  The 
more  moderate  and  judicious  were  overborne  by  the  militant 
Ultramontanes,  who  were  accomplices  or  dupes  of  the  Mon- 
archists or  of  the  Nationalists.  The  repeated  instances  showing 
that  the  troops,  the  gendarmes  and  the  police  would  alike  refrain 
from  using  their  weapons  made  the  resistance  to  the  agents  of 
the  Government  more  violent  and  its  ingenuity  more  ferocious. 
In  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  the 
peasants  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  soldiers ;  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Loire,  La  Vendte  and  the  Loire  Inf^rieure, 
the  gendarmes  were  attacked,  and  there  was  bloodshed.  Natur- 
ally these  events  had  their  echo  in  the  Chambers.  After  re- 
peated interpellations  from  the  Sociahsts  or  the  Right,  the 
Ministry  had  promised  to  enforce  the  law,  and  had  obtained  a 
vote  of  confidence.     But  on  March  7,  after  a  disturbance  at 
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Boescheppe,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord,  in  which  a  de- 
monstrator was  killed,  a  fresh  interpellation  had  an  entirely 
different  result.  M.  Briand,  who  had  been  reporter  on  the 
Separation  Law  in  the  Chamber,  answered  the  criticisms  di- 
rected against  it  by  M.  Cochin  and  M.  Plichon ;  and  the  Cham- 
ber decided  that  his  speech  should  be  placarded  throughout 
Prance.  The  Abb6  Lemire,  a  Clerical  deputy,  and  M.  Ribot, 
testified  that  when  the  law  was  passed  no  one  foresaw  that  the 
taking  of  the  inventories  would  set  up  such  difSculties ;  the 
Chamber  decided  that  their  speeches  should  be  placarded  like- 
wise. The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Dubief,  was  applauded, 
and  his  speech  received  the  same  honour.  Finally  M.  Rouvier 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  Council  of  State  had  completed 
the  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  Law  of  Separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  that  their  character  was  very  liberal. 
Yet  after  all  this,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  vote  of 
confidence  proposed  by  M.  P6ret  and  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  33  votes  (267  to  234)  by  a 
coalition  of  the  Socialists,  the  Radical  Socialists  and  the  Right. 
A  Ministerial  crisis  was  regarded  as  very  inopportune.  The 
difficulties  at  the  Algeciras  Conference  (p.  84)  were  at  their 
height ;  the  Budget  was  still  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber ; 
the  pubUc  peace  was  being  subjected  to  exceptional  disturbance 
both  by  the  taking  of  the  inventories  and  by  strikes.  An  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp  in  the  mines  of  Courri^res,  near  Lens,  had 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  1,100  lives  (March  10).  The 
survivors  charged  the  company  with  having  neglected  through 
avarice  to  carry  out  the  works  necessary  for  safety.  A  strike  was 
proclaimed,  and  rapidly  spread  through  the  district.  Anarchist 
elements  were  attracted  both  from  Paris  and  from  abroad. 
These  disturbances,  it  was  felt,  must  be  checked.  M.  Sarrien 
was  charged  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  by  March  13  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, though  by  a  sufficiently  childish  concession  to  super- 
stition the  decrees  nominating  the  new  Ministers  were  post- 
dated March  14,  and  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  that 
date.  M.  Sarrien  became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice ;  M.  Barthou,  Minister  of  Public  Works  with  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  the  latter  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce, which,  thus  curtailed,  was  given  to  M.  Doumergue.  M. 
Etienne  remained  at  the  War  Office,  M.  Thomson  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Marine  ;  M.  Ruau  returned  to  the  Ministry  of  Aejricul- 
ture.  M.  Leygues  again  joined  the  Government.  He  had 
hoped  to  resume  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction,  which  he 
had  so  long  held  with  distinction ;  he  had  to  content  him- 
self with  the  Colonies.  The  Ministry  located  in  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  had  as  its  chief  M.  Aristide  Briand  who,  like  his 
predecessor,  held  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  with  that  of 
Public  Worship,  with  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz  as  Under-Secre- 
tary. The  list  was  completed  by  three  names  whose  conjunction 
caused  some  surprise.     M.  L6on  Bourgeois  had  accepted  the 
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Foreign  Office,  M.  Raymond  Poincar^  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
M.  Georges  Clemenceau  that  of  the  Interior,  with  M.  Sarraut 
as  Under-Secretary.  M.  B^rard  remained  at  the  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  with  the  same  title  as  before. 

This  Ministry  had  a  grave  defect,  which  caused  predictions 
that  it  would  not  last.  Three  at  least  of  its  members,  those  named 
last  above,  possessed  a  personal  authority  and  a  character  which 
could  not  long  consist  with  the  facile  leadership  of  their  nominal 
chief.  Besides,  despite  the  seeming  satisfaction  given  in  respect 
of  numbers  to  the  Moderates,  the  Government  might  be  con- 
sidered as  embodying  afresh  the  spirit  of  M.  Combes.  The  two 
most  important  posts  of  those  concerned  with  home  affairs  were 
given  respectively  to  a  Radical  Sociahst,  M.  Clemenceau,  who 
had  never  yet  held  office,  and  had  hitherto  only  been  known 
by  his  skill  in  overthrowing  Ministries ;  and  to  M.  Briand,  a 
Socialist,  who  some  years  before  had  openly  advocated  the 
general  strike.  It  might  fairly  be  asked  if  the  latter  would 
possess  the  needful  energy  to  compel  the  anti-militarist  school- 
teachers and  the  insurgent  Clericals  to  obey  the  laws  which  he 
had  formerly  attacked  with  such  violence.  The  shortness  of 
the  period  left  before  the  elections  complicated  the  task  of  the 
new  Government. 

That  Government  applied  the  Cartesian  method  of  dividing 
difficulties  in  politics  with  indisputable  skill.  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois, while  confirming  M.  Rouvier's  instructions  to  M.  R^voil, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  through  the  critical  stage  of  the 
Morocco  question  in  safety.  M.  Clemenceau  extricated  himself 
by  a  sharp  turn  from  the  embarrassments  set  up  by  the  taking 
of  the  inventories.  To  upset  the  Rouvier  Ministry  he  had  made 
much  of  this  question ;  he  now  regarded  it  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  he  ordered  the  process  to  be  suspended  wherever 
there  was  organised  resistance.  As  he  said  vsrith  some  humour : 
**  The  pleasure  of  counting  the  candlesticks  in  a  church  was 
not,  in  his  view,  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  human  life." 
Finally  M.  Poincar^,  with  unusual  modesty,  put  aside  entirely 
his  personal  views  and  limited  his  ambition  to  getting  the 
Budget  passed  in  the  form  given  it  by  his  predecessor,  M. 
Merlou.  In  a  single  month  (March  14-April  14)  the  Finance 
Bill  passed  both  Houses  ;  the  Senate  had  been  unable  to  begin 
debating  it  till  April  6.  As  was  to  be  expected  on  the  eve  of 
the  elections,  the  Minister  of  Finance  took  pains  to  demonstrate 
in  an  important  speech,  which  was  also  a  declaration  of  policy 
(March  22),  that  though  the  finances  of  the  Republic  required 
careful  treatment  their  condition  was  less  serious  than  the 
alarmists  asserted.  At  last,  after  repeated  votes  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  the  Chamber  broke  up  on  April  14. 

The  seventh  Legislature  held  under  the  Constitution  of 
1875  came  to  an  end  amid  a  domestic  confusion  unparalleled 
in  France  since  1871.  In  the  Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais  there 
were  miners'  strikes,  at  Clermont-Ferrand  strikes  in  the  build- 
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ing  trade  ;  at  Lorient  and  at  Toulon  there  was  a  general  strike, 
and  there  were  strikes  also  at  Alais  and  Bordeaux.  At  Paris 
the  compositors,  the  excavators  and  the  railway  men  on  the 
Metropolitan  had  left  work,  and  the  postmen  also  had  joined 
the  movement,  though  they  were  servants  of  the  State.  M. 
Clemenceau  paid  two  visits  to  Lens  to  treat  with  the  strikers  ; 
following  his  example  and  by  his  orders  the  magistrates,  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  exhibited  admirable  coolness  as  well  as  energy 
in  controlling  the  excited  crowds  without  resorting  to  force. 
Ample  material  was  furnished  to  the  alarmists  by  tragic  in- 
cidents like  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Lautour  (at  Lens,  April 
18),  the  plundering  of  the  market  at  Li^vin  (April  21),  while 
others  bore  rather  a  farcical  character,  like  the  detention  of  a 
police  commissary  at  Toulon.  Attempts  were  made  to  form 
what  were  virtually  revolutionary  governments,  and  these  an- 
nounced openly  that  on  May  1  capitalism  would  be  assailed,  a 
general  strike  proclaimed  in  Paris,  and  the  Government  swept 
away  if  it  showed  signs  of  attempting  to  interfere.  These  threats 
set  up  an  unprecedented  panic,  which  was  intensified  by  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  get  rid  of  it.  Troops 
guarded  the  Metropolitan  Railway  workshops,  the  printing  estab- 
lishments, the  bakeries.  All  the  cavalry  and  infantry  available 
were  concentrated  at  Paris,  and  schools  and  empty  houses  taken 
up  for  their  accommodation.  Searches  were  made  at  the  houses 
alike  of  revolutionists  and  of  Monarchists,  and  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  had  discovered  a  conspiracy.  But  the 
Press,  almost  with  one  accord,  treated  this  as  of  very  slight 
importance. 

Amid  these  troubles  and  in  spite  of  them  the  electoral  cam- 
paign went  on.  The  discipline  exhibited  was  remarkable.  The 
first  ballots  took  place  on  May  6.  Marked  quiet  prevailed  ; 
disturbances  were  rare  and  trifling.  Of  the  591  seats  to  be  filled 
433  were  now  decided  ;  only  169  were  carried  by  the  Opposition. 
The  various  groups  of  the  Left  gained  22.  At  the  second  ballot 
the  tactics  long  adopted  by  the  Republicans  were  loyally  observed 
almost  everywhere.  Competing  candidates  were  induced  to 
withdraw  in  favour  of  those  who  had  headed  the  poll  at  the 
first  ballot,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  gain  of  36.  Thus  when 
the  new  Chamber  met  (June  1)  it  consisted  of  175  Reactionaries, 
Nationalists  and  Conservative  Republicans  or  Progressists  ;  340 
Republicans  of  the  Left,  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  ;  and 
75  Socialists  either  **  independent "  or  **  unified."  For  the  first 
time  the  majority  on  the  Left  was  large  enough  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  Socialist  alliance,  and  even  to  ignore  a  Socialist  coali- 
tion with  the  Right.  Moreover,  France  was  as  resolutely  hostile 
to  priestly  rule  as  in  1875  and  1877,  and,  in  the  main,  it  accepted 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  So  manifest  was  this  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  French  Bishops,  in  session  in  Paris 
under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Lecot,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, favoured  by,  a  largje  majority  the  formation  of  Public 
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Worship  Associations  under  the  Separation  Law,  and  petitioned 
the  Pope  to  give  the  necessary  leave. 

The  day  of  this  declaration  in  favour  of  religious  peace  by 
the  first  Catholic  Synod  held  since  the  Bevolution,  the  new 
Chajnber  met  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  (June  1).  M.  Henri 
Brisson  was  at  once  elected  President  provisionally ;  and  on 
June  9,  after  the  process  of  verification  of  powers,  he  was  de- 
finitely confirmed  m  the  office  by  382  votes  out  of  a  total  cast  of 
429,  M.  Doumer  not  even  standing.  The  new  majority  took 
definite  shape  after  the  debate  on  the  interpellation  on  general 
policy  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  Ministerial  declaration 
on  June  12.  The  debate  took  an  unprecedented  range.  M. 
Jaur^s,  who  had  promised  to  embody  m  Bills  his  plans  for  the 
future  social  system,  contented  himself  with  criticising  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  Collectivism.  M.  Clemenceau  re- 
plied with  cutting  severity,  mercilessly  ridiculing  the  Socialist 
leader's  Utopias.  The  Chamber  emphasised  the  Minister's 
triimiph  by  voting  that  his  speech  should  be  placarded  through- 
out France,  and  refusing  by  a  very  large  majority  to  accord  the 
same  treatment  to  that  of  his  opponent.  On  June  21  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  was  passed  by  400  to  88.  The 
majority  included  354  members  of  the  six  groups  represented  on 
the  Delegation  of  the  Left.     This  was  a  firm  basis  to  work  on. 

The  new  Chamber  set  to  work  at  once.  It  decided  to  form 
itself  into  sixteen  large  Standing  Committees,  elected  for  four 
years,  charged  to  prepare  legislation  and  enter  into  relations 
with  the  different  departments  of  State.  In  view  of  their  even- 
tual share  in  the  business  of  government,  the  majority  decided 
to  concede  no  place  in  them  to  the  Opposition.  Similarly  some 
days  later  (July  5),  in  nominating  the  Budget  Committee  of 
thirty-three  deputies,  neither  Socialists  were  included  nor  mem- 
bers of  the  Bight,  though  they  protested  indignantly. 

M.  Poincari's  Budget  was  received  with  general  surprise. 
It  exceeded  four  milliards — the  exact  figures  of  the  revenue 
being  4,010,922,935  francs;  the  expenditure  was  only  a  trifle 
less.  It  also  involved  new  taxation — irrespective,  be  it  noted,  of 
the  income  tax  regularly  announced  in  all  Ministerial  declarations 
for  four  years  past. 

While  the  members  of  the  Budget  Commission  took  up  the 
different  sections  of  the  Finance  Bill,  the  Chamber  hurried 
through  the  business  which  had  to  be  disposed  of  before  the 
recess.  The  Amnesty  Bill  seemed  the  most  critical  item.  M. 
F.  Buisson  moved  a  resolution  inviting  the  Government  to  rein- 
state all  civil  servants  dismissed  for  striking  and  for  insubordina- 
tion. The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Barthou,  opposed  it 
energetically,  and  the  Chamber  supported  him.  The  law  autho- 
rising the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  four  direct  taxes  was 
passed  without  much  difficulty,  but  that  which  established  a 
weekly  day  of  rest  could  only  be  voted  in  the  form  given  it  by 
the  Senate  by  the  exercise  of  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  per- 
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suasion  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  In  a  still  greater 
degree  was  this  the  case  with  the  two  Bills  relating  respectively 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picquart  and  to  Captain  Dreyfus.  On 
July  12,  after  a  third  trial,  as  calm  and  dignified  as  its  prede- 
cessors had  been  disturbed  and  disorderly,  the  Full  Court  of 
Cassation  delivered  judgment.  The  verdict  of  the  Rennes 
Court-Martial  of  1899  was  quashed,  and  the  case  was  not  re- 
mitted for  trial  before  another  tribunal.  Next  day  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  Bill  formally  empowering  it  to  restore 
Captain  Dreyfus  to  his  rank,  and  to  let  him  reckon  as  seniority 
the  whole  time  during  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
it.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picquart  benefited  by  the  same  measure. 
He  was  at  once  promoted  brigadier-general,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  made  general  of  division.  Thus  ended  the  **aflfair" 
which  had  stirred  France  so  profoundly. 

During  the  recess  the  Budget  Committee  set  itself  resolutely 
to  achieve  its  Sisyphean  task  The  Council  of  State,  mean- 
while, was  engaged  in  the  thankless  work  of  drawing  up  rules 
to  be  followed  in  apportioning  the  property  of  the  suppressed 
ecclesiastical  establishments  and  in  transferring  the  churches 
and  other  buildings  to  Public  Worship  Associations.  It  also 
proceeded  to  frame  regulations  for  the  application  of  the  law 
establishing  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  which  was  seen  to  bristle  with 
difficulties. 

In  religious,  social  and  political  matters  the  Parliamentary 
recess  was  necessarily  more  than  commonly  disturbed.  Parlia- 
mentary and  political  duels,  bitter  Press  polemics,  demonstra- 
tions, platform  speeches,  exhibited  an  activity  which  in  preceding 
years  had  died  down.  The  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Sarraut,  one  of  whose  functions  was  to  impose  respect  for  the 
laws,  and  especially  for  the  innumerable  laws  prohibiting  duel- 
ling, brought  on  himself  a  sword-cut  in  an  affair  of  honour 
which  almost  cut  short  his  brilliant  career.  General  Gonse  met 
General  Picquart ;  General  Andr^,  General  N^grier.  The 
Councils-General  voted  resolutions  differing  widely  in  the  de- 
sires they  embodied,  and  mostly  dealing  with  the  law  separating 
Church  and  State.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
French  archbishops  and  bishops  held  a  new  assembly  at  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  in  Paris,  over  which  Cardinal  Richard  pre- 
sided. Some  days  before  a  new  Papal  Encyclical  had  been  read 
in  every  church  in  France.  It  formally  forbade  French  Catholics 
to  form  Public  Worship  Associations,  and  so  paralysed  in  advance 
all  efforts  at  conciliation.  The  most  illustrious  and  influential 
among  French  Catholics,  men  such  as  M.  Denys  Cochin, 
M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  and  M.  De  Vogue,  had  petitioned 
the  Vatican  for  permission,  in  order  to  make  it  acquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  feeling  in  France  ;  but  in  vain.  It  preferred 
absolute  refusal  to  compromise,  and  constrained  the  Episcopal 
Assembly  to  passive  obedience  and  dignified  impotence.  Just 
at  that  time  the  Jesuit  Order  had  to  choose  a  new  General  :  the 
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special  conclave  met  at  Rome  and  elected  a  German,  Father 
Wern2.  The  conjunction  of  events  could  not  but  be  noticed 
and  treated  as  possessing  serious  significance.  The  Pope  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  were  regarded 
not  merely  as  playing  the  game  of  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  but  as  vassals  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  at  least  as 
deplorably  under  German  influence.  The  whole  French  Press, 
except  certain  notoriously  Ultramontane  organs,  received  the 
Papal  policy  with  regret  or  censure.  On  Sunday,  September 
23,  in  every  church  in  France  a  joint  letter  was  read,  signed  by 
all  the  bishops,  ofl&cially  notifying  the  orders  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  Under  no  preceding  form  of  government  would  such 
a  demonstration  have  been  suffered.  This  Ministry  took  no 
notice,  and  so  gave  a  fresh  proof  that  its  acts  agreed  with  its 
promises.  The  laity  were  indifferent  and  resigned  rather  than 
recalcitrant. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  giving  a  weekly  day  of  rest  set 
up  demonstrations  which  were  not  so  pacific.  At  Paris  and  in 
some  of  the  large  towns  some  employers  tried  to  avoid  closing ; 
restaurant  keepers,  bakers,  confectioners,  protested  against  the 
demands  of  the  authorities,  and  threatened  a  general  lock-out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary  organisations,  labour  ex- 
changes and  trade  unions  could  not  let  so  good  an  opportunity 
pass.  Patrols  of  demonstrators  were  organised,  and  amid  cheers 
for  the  law  which  came  incongruously  from  such  notorious 
anarchists,  some  shops  were  overrun  by  them  under  the  eyes 
and  with  the  goodwill  of  the  police.  However,  mattei*s  did  not 
go  very  far.  M.  Lupine,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  cut  short  this 
strange  co-operation  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  was  energetically  supported  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  took  occasion  to  identify  himself  humorously  with  the  police 
— calling  himself,  in  Parisian  slang,  **  le  premier  des  flics." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  recess  M.  Clemenceau  delivered  a 
series  of  speeches  in  La  Vendue,  his  birthplace,  and  in  Provence, 
the  country  of  his  political  adoption.  They  were  delivered  with 
unfailing  animation,  and  marked  by  humour,  clearness  and 
freshness  of  phrase.  The  reason  of  them  was  soon  seen.  The 
series  terminated  on  Wednesday,  October  17,  with  a  brilliant 
address  at  Marseilles,  in  which  he  invoked  the  memory  of  Gam- 
betta.  Two  days  later  (Oct.  19)  M.  Sarrien  notified  M.  Fallieres 
that  the  state  of  his  health  precluded  his  continuance  in  office, 
and  retired.  The  crisis  was  expected,  and  was  brief.  Next  day 
M.  Clemenceau  agreed  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  by  October  23 
it  was  complete.  It  was  much  more  homogeneous  than  its 
predecessor.  M.  Leygues,  M.  Bourgeois,  M.  Poincare  and  M. 
Etienne  were  respectively  replaced  by  M.  Millies-Lacroix  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  M.  Pichon  at  the  Foreign  Office,  M.  Caillaux 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  General  Picquart  at  that  of 
War.  The  Ministry  of  Justice,  M.  Sarrien's  late  post,  was  taken 
by  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne.     A  Ministry  of  Labour  was  created  to 
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deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  the  organisation  of  labour,  to 
hygiene,  and  to  aid  to  the  working  classes.  The  Minister  was 
M.  Viviani,  the  member  for  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris.  The 
Cabinet  was  supplemented  by  four  Under-Secretaries,  M.  Charon 
(War),  M.  Sarraut  (Interior),  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz  (Fine  Arts), 
M.  Simyan  (Posts  and  Telegraphs),  the  last-named  replacing  M. 
B^rard,  who  had  held  the  post  for  so  long. 

These  arrangements  set  up  much  jealousy.  Perhaps  the 
politicians  who  had  fought  under  M.  Clemenceau  had  over- 
estimated the  value  of  their  support.  At  any  rate,  the  new 
Government  was  at  once  covertly  attacked  by  a  section  of  its 
natural  defenders,  the  Badical  Socialists.  They  demanded  that 
in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Catholics  to  form  Public  Worship 
Associations,  the  Government  should  on  and  after  December  11 
resume  the  ecclesiastical  properties  belonging  to  the  State,  and 
that  the  communes  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  churches, 
priests*  houses  and  other  buildings  recognised  as  theirs  by  law. 
Now,  on  this  question  the  Ministry  seemed  divided,  M.  Briand 
desiring  to  extend  for  a  year — ^to  December  11,  1907 — the  in- 
terval allowed  to  the  Catholics  for  conforming  to  the  law,  M. 
Clemenceau,  on  the  contrary,  inclining  to  consider  their  refusal 
to  conform  as  final.  These  differences  seemed  to  facihtate  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  Cabinet  by  a  coalition  of  the  Extreme  Left 
and  the  Right.  But  this  manoeuvre  was  foiled  both  by  the 
energy  of  the  Government  and  by  the  instructions  sent  to  the 
Catholics  from  Rome.  The  Ministerial  declaration,  read  at  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  session  (Nov.  5),  was  so  drawn  up  as 
to  satisfy  by  its  language  the  most  exacting  opponents  of  Cleri- 
calism and  even  a  section  of  the  Socialists  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
debates  began,  it  was  clear  that  the  Ministers  were  able  to  meet  all 
attacks.  Moreover,  after  the  reading  of  the  Ministerial  declara- 
tion, the  Ministry  gained  a  success  seldom  paralleled  in  Parlia- 
mentary annals.  In  accordance  with  custom,  a  demand  for  an 
interpellation  on  the  Ministerial  policy  in  general  had  been  sent  in, 
but  nobody  was  willing  to  speak  in  its  support,  and  the  Chamber 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  by  395  to  95.  Three  days  later  a 
Bill  came  up  for  discussion  authorising  the  Government  to  spend 
the  sums  necessitated  by  the  creation  of  the  new  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Hygiene.  M.  Ren6  Viviani  delivered  a  speech  so  per- 
fect oratorically  that  the  Chamber  by  368  to  129  ordered  it  to  be 
placarded  throughout  France,  and  the  sums  demanded  were 
voted  by  512  to  20.  The  attitude  of  the  minority  was  partly  a 
protest  against  M.  Viviani's  declaration  that  the  parties  forming 
the  majority  '*  had  fought  against  the  religious  chimera  *'  and 
**  extinguished  in  the  heavens  stars  that  would  never  be  lighted 
again."  Immediately  after  this  triumph  the  leading  business  of 
the  session  began — the  discussions  of  the  interpellations  of  MM. 
Grousseau,  Buisson,  Meunier  and  others  on  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  It  was  here  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
Government  were  lying  in  wait.    While  M.  Briand  (Nov.  9)  was 
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once  more  affirming  the  fixed  resolution  of  the  Government  to 
apply  the  law  in  its  entirety,  but  also  to  show  clearly  its  fixed 
intention  of  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  persecution,  the 
malcontents  of  the  Left  were  laying  their  trap.  A  deputation 
waited  on  M.  Clemenceau  to  present  him  an  ultimatum  in  the 
name  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber ;  that  majority,  however, 
had  not  been  regularly  consulted,  and  while  threats  were  being 
uttered  in  its  name  it  was  cheering  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship and  voting  by  376  to  98  the  placarding  of  his  speech  through 
France.  The  debate  lasted  till  Tuesday,  November  13,  when  it 
closed  with  a  coup  de  thedtre,  M.  Briand,  in  a  second  speech, 
announced  that  Cardinal  Lecot,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
had  set  up  a  "  diocesan  association  *'  in  conformity  to  the  law. 
It  might  be  imitated  in  other  dioceses,  and  so  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties would  be  solved.  This  announcement  was  welcomed, 
and  a  vote  of  confidence  (carried  by  416  to  163)  made  the 
position  of  the  Cabinet  safe.  Some  time  later  the  posi- 
tion was  simplified  by  the  news  from  Rome.  The  Catholics 
of  France  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  conform  either  to  the 
Separation  law  of  1905  or  to  the  Associations  law  of  1901. 
The  Ministry  had  offered  to  treat  public  worship  as  a  case  of 
public  meeting,  but  to  accept  one  general  declaration  of  time 
and  purpose  for  the  whole  year  instead  of  requiring  a  specific 
declaration  on  each  occasion,  as  was  necessary  for  other  public 
gatherings.  But  even  of  this  liberal  offer  Catholics  were  for- 
bidden to  take  advantage.  The  Vatican  added,  with  quiet  irony, 
that  the  faithful  might  nevertheless  make  use  of  the  ordinary 
law.  Cardinal  Lecot  obediently  suppressed  his  Association  (Dec. 
9),  and,  amid  increasing  depression,  the  French  Church  passively 
awaited  the  fatal  date  of  December  11. 

Other  cares,  however,  were  occupying  the  Legislature.  On 
November  15  the  Chamber  had  not  begun  the  Budget  debate. 
On  that  day,  indeed,  M.  Mougeot,  the  reporter  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  delivered  his  Report.  The  Ministerial  Press  invited 
both  Houses  to  vote,  in  barely  six  weeks,  not  only  the  huge 
Budget,  but  also  the  purchase  of  the  Western  Railway  by  the 
State,  the  Algeciras  Convention,  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Switzerland,  and  other  items.  The  Chamber  only  disposed  of 
the  Budget  on  December  16 ;  it  discussed  the  Western  Railway 
purchase  with  almost  indecent  haste,  and  passed  it,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Socialists,  on  December  7.  But  the  Upper  House 
refused  to  submit  to  the  pressure  put  on  it,  and  boldly  claimed 
its  right  of  revision.  Respecting  the  conditions  of  the  purchase 
and  its  financial  consequences,  it  demanded  exact  information 
which  was  not  forthcoming.  It  therefore  postponed  the  debate 
and  relieved  itself  of  the  responsibility  for  delay  by  a  notification 
to  the  Press.  The  Budget  was  postponed  till  the  New  Year 
likewise,  and  a  vote  on  account  for  a  month  was  passed.  Thus 
M.  Rouvier  and  M.  Poincar6  gave  a  lesson  to  M.  Caillaux  and 
M.  Barthou.    Some  days  earlier  M.  Viviani  had  also  had  to  give 
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way  gracefully  during  the  debate  on  the  prohibition  in  painting 
of  the  use  of  the  derivatives  of  lead.  It  would  kill  various 
flourishing  trades,  and,  in  spite  of  the  new  Labour  Minister, 
the  Senate  had  allowed  the  possibility  of  compensation. 

December  11  passed,  and  the  clergy  had  not  conformed  to 
the  law  of  Separation.  The  State,  therefore,  sequestrated  the 
property  of  the  vestries  (fabriques),  and  prefects,  sub-prefects  and 
special  commissioners  received  orders  to  require  the  buildings  to 
be  vacated  which  were  occupied  in  connection  with  the  churches 
by  the  bishops  or  their  subordinates — sumptuous  episcopal 
palaces,  comfortable  rectories,  seminaries,  preparatory  and  final ; 
and  the  young  priests  not  yet  excused  from  military  service  were 
ordered  to  join  their  regiments.  Serious  resistance  was  looked 
for,  but  the  law  was  enforced  with  unexpected  ease.  On  De- 
cember 11  the  Government  expelled  the  secretary  (M.  Montag- 
nini)  of  the  former  Nuncio,  who  still  occupied  the  official 
residence.  The  Vatican  protested,  alleging  the  immunity  of 
the  diplomatic  body.  On  December  17  Cardinal  Eichard  vacated 
the  Axchiepiscopal  Palace  in  the  Eue  de  Grenelle.  He  was 
effectually  protected  from  the  zeal  of  a  compact  crowd  of  de- 
voted Catholics  by  the  judicious  interference  of  a  bodyguard 
easily  recognised  as  police  in  disguise.  At  Nantes  and  in  other 
towns  the  evictions  of  the  bishops  were  marked  by  disorder, 
and  elsewhere  the  seminarists  and  their  teachers  had  to  be  ex- 
pelled by  troops.  But  much  of  this  was  theatrical  rather  than 
real  resistance,  for  most  of  the  expelled  students  were  at  once 
accommodated  in  **  Free  Schools  of  Theology*'  fitted  up  before- 
hand, where  their  instruction  was  resumed  at  once.  Still,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  settlement,  leaving  the 
clergy  the  churches,  which,  despite  all  their  protestations,  they 
were  not  anxious  to  give  up.  On  December  15,  M.  Briand  in- 
troduced a  Bill  under  which  the  State  delegated  to  the  Prefects 
or  the  Mayors,  according  to  circumstances,  the  right  of  regulating 
public  worship;  the  temporary  allowances  and  payments  of 
compensation  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1905  were  suppressed. 
The  Chamber  passed  it  on  December  21,  despite  the  criticisms 
of  M.  Eaiberti  and  M.  Eibot;  the  Senate  on  December  29. 
Lnmediately  afterwards  the  session  was  closed. 

The  year  ended  far  less  gloomily  than  it  had  begun.  The 
threats  of  war  had  disappeared,  the  change  of  President  and 
Chamber  had  been  eflPected  without  disaster.  The  revenue  had 
exceeded  the  estimates  by  150,000,000  francs.  The  understand- 
ing with  Great  Britain  had  been  strengthened  not  only  by  acts 
of  courtesy,  such  as  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to 
Paris  (Oct.  13-18),  but  by  such  agreements  as  the  Convention  re- 
lating to  Abyssinia  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  VII.). 
Nevertheless,  there  was  still  a  certain  sense  of  disquiet.  Its 
gravest  symptom  was  the  emigration  of  capital,  caused  both  by 
religious  animosities  and  by  the  threatened  income  tax.  But 
the  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  were  deeply  imbued  with 
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the  instinct  of  religious  toleration  and  of  careful  economy  in 
whatever  concerned  their  material  interests.  These  circum- 
stances gave  ground  for  hope  that  the  national  good  sense  would 
successfully  bring  France  out  of  the  straits  into  which  she  had 
been  brought  by  a  taste  for  adventure,  combined  with  the  mi- 
yielding  temper  of  the  Vatican — straits,  too,  into  which  it  seemed 
that  other  nations  would  be  compelled  to  follow,  Spain  leading 
the  way. 


II.  ITALY. 

The  reconstructed  Fortis  Ministry  seemed  likely  to  be  short- 
lived from  the  very  day  of  its  completion.  It  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing no  real  programme,  as  being  too  exclusive,  and  as  ill-assorted. 
The  Left  treated  Sgr.  Malvezzi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, as  a  Clerical ;  the  Sociahsts  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Sgr.  Vacchielli,  could  carry  through  a  re- 
form of  taxation,  and  that  Sgr.  Tedesco,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  could  get  from  his  colleague  at  the  Treasury,  Sgr. 
Carcano,  the  funds  necessaiy  for  improving  the  railway  system. 
This  noisy  party,  specially  noisy  in  Italy,  charged  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  with  excessive  severity  in  his  repression  of  the 
demonstrations  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Eussian  revolution, 
January  22.  The  Eight  were  equally  unfavourable ;  it  was 
predicted  that  on  January  30,  when  the  session  was  resumed, 
the  Ministry  would  be  overthrown.  The  Ministerial  declaration 
of  policy  was  consequently  very  modest  in  tone.  It  was  violently 
assailed  in  the  sittings  of  January  31  and  February  1.  The 
Socialists,  especially  Sgr.  Turati  and  Sgr.  Ferri,  led  the  attack, 
which  soon  became  violent ;  no  Ministerialist  replied,  and  at 
last,  despite  the  eflPorts  of  Sgr.  Sonnino,  Sgr.  Gallo  and  Sgr.  di 
Eudini,  the  respective  leaders  of  three  Opposition  groups,  the 
Chamber  passed  the  closure — a  sentence  of  immediate  execu- 
tion. But  the  Ministry  would  not  surrender  till  it  had  fired  its 
last  shot.  Like  M.  Combes  in  France  the  year  before,  it  sum- 
moned the  prefects  to  Eome  by  telegram  in  order  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  deputies,  and  next  day  succeeded  in  reopening  the 
debate.  It  made  a  distinctly  skilful  defence,  using  the  names  of 
the  most  illustrious  Italian  patriots,  and  claiming  that  its  own 
programme  was  truly  democratic.  Sgr.  Sonnino  attacked  its 
method ;  Sgr.  Giolitti  defended  it,  though  rather  contemptuously, 
and  said  that  the  Opposition  policy  was  purely  negative.  Ulti- 
mately a  member — Sgr.  Fiamberti — was  found  to  move  a  vote 
of  confidence.  It  was  rejected  by  221  to  188 ;  the  second 
Fortis  Ministry  had  ended  its  career.  Its  most  important  act 
had  been  the  nomination  of  the  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta  to 
represent  Italy  at  the  Algeciras  Conference. 

Against  the  advice  of  Sgr.  Giolitti,  the  Ministry  resigned  on 
February  2  ;  and  the  King,  after  some  days'  hesitation,  in- 
structed Sgr.  Sonnino  to  form  a  Government.     He  was  not 
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altogether  popular,  having  been  associated  with  General  Pelloux 
in  the  sanguinary  repression  of  the  disturbances  at  Milan.     But 
he  was  admittedly  characterised  by  a  precision  that  was  truly 
British,  as  well  as  by  skill  in  negotiation.    He  formed  a  coalition 
Ministry,  with  himself  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  he  certainly  secured  colleagues  possessed  of  energy  as  well 
as  of  experience.      From  the  Senate  came   General  Mainoni 
d'Intignano   (War),  and   Admiral  Mirabello  (Marine) ;    of  the 
Deputies,  Sgr.  Luzzatti  took  the  Treasury ;  Sgr.  Salandra,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance ;    Sgr.  Boselli,  Public   Instruction  ;    Sgr. 
Bacelli,  Post  and  Telegraphs ;  Sgr.  Pantano,  Agriculture  ;  Sgr. 
Sacchi,  Justice ;   and   Sgr.  Carmine,  Public  Works.     The   list 
was  completed  by  Count  Guicciardini  as  Minister  of   Foreign 
Affairs.     It  took  the  whole  of  February  for  Ministers  to  get 
settled  in  their  posts.     Meanwhile  the  national  prosperity  con- 
tinued to  show  itself  in  substantial  surpluses  of  revenue  over  the 
Budget  Estimates.     The  various  Ministries  resumed  the  study 
of  the  Bills  which  had  long  cumbered  the  Parliamentary  notice 
paper  ;  but  before  their  task  was  finished  they  had  again  to  face 
attack.      Sgr.   Sonnino,  at  any  rate,  neglected   no  favourable 
opportunity.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the   Chamber,   he   succeeded   in  inducing   Sgr. 
Biancheri  to  stand   again,   and   the  session  was  resumed   on 
March  8.     Its  programme,  read  by  Sgr.  Sonnino,  laid  stress  on 
economic  questions,  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Railways,  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  the  Southern  provinces,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  land  tax  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  the  creation  of 
agricultural  loan  banks,  the  simplification  of  military  service,  the 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Russia  and  Austria,  with  a  brief  and 
scanty  mention  of  social  reforms  ;   the  religious  question  was 
merely  touched  on.    This  rather  tame  programme  was  discussed 
at  once.     Two  sittings  were  wasted  in  an  interchange  of  invec- 
tives between  the  reciprocally  hostile  groups.     Then,  as   Sgr. 
Marcora  persisted  in  resigning  the  Presidency,  Sgr.  Biancheri 
was  elected  with  no  declared  competitor,  and  with  a  large  posi- 
tive vote  in  his  favour  (March  10).     Then  the  Premier  rose  to 
defend  his  programme,  but  the  debate  was  closured  without  any 
resolution  being  introduced — which  was  surprising  in  view  of 
the  eagerness  in  attacking  the  Ministry  displayed  by  the  former 
followers  of  Sgr.  Zanardelli  on  the  first  day  of  the  debate.     The 
reason  of  it  was  that  the  Socialist  group  had  decided  to  support 
the  Government,  whereby  a   majority  was  assured   to   it — the 
revolutionary   Socialists,   however,   protesting.      On    the   other 
hand,  the  presence  in  the  Ministry  of  Sgr.  Pantano,  who  had 
previously  made    himself  conspicuous   by  his   Republicanism, 
digpleased    a    large   section    of    Conservatives,   whose   support 
was   necessary  to   Sgr.    Sonnino.      Grave  difficulties  resulted  ; 
Sgr.  Giolitti  constantly  harassed  his  rival,  but  made  no  frontal 
attack.     Thus  sixteen  Opposition  members  were  elected  to  the 
Budget  Committee  and  only  eleven  Ministerialists.     But  Sgr. 
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Giolitti  was  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  and  avoided  any  debate 
that  could  end  with  the  passing  of  a  resolution.  Thus,  on 
March  24,  an  interpellation  was  thought  necessary  on  an 
agrarian  disturbance  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  in  which  the 
troops  had  used  their  arms,  but  no  vote  followed.  Thus  a  few 
dajrs  were  gained,  during  which,  with  the  quiet  activity  that 
characterises  him,  Sgr.  Sonnino  supervised  the  preparation  of 
the  measures  of  reform  that  he  had  promised  to  pass. 

Like  his  predecessors,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to  hold 
oflSce  long  enough  for  this.  Serious  events  were  taking  place 
outside  Parliament.  The  pacific  policy  of  Italy  and  the  con- 
ciliatory action  of  the  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta  at  Algeciras 
had  irritated  Germany.  The  inspired  German  Press  commented, 
with  insulting  bitterness,  on  what  it  termed  '*  betrayal  at  the 
Conference."  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ottajano  (April  10)  appalled  the  civilised  world.  The 
attempts  at  a  general  strike,  evidently  engineered  by  foreign 
anarchists,  greatly  complicated  the  Ministerial  task.  For  a 
month  after  Easter  the  Ministry  maintained  itself  with  diffi- 
culty, thanks  to  the  favourable  issue  of  Sgr.  Martino's  interpel- 
lation on  foreign  policy  (April  24)  and  to  its  own  energy  in 
coping  with  the  Labour  agitation.  Indirectly,  however,  that 
agitation  was  destined  to  lead  to  its  overthrow  through  the  in- 
subordination which  was  weakening  all  parties  alike.  The 
twenty-seven  Socialist  Deputies,  being  censured  by  the  Labour 
Press  and  by  the  organised  groups  of  the  Labour  party,  resigned 
their  seats  on  May  11  to  test  the  feelings  of  their  constituents. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  his  best  to  prevent  them,  but  their 
quasi-secession  weakened  his  heterogeneous  majority.  Sgr. 
Giolitti's  partisans  thought  the  moment  had  come  to  bring  about 
a  Ministerial  crisis.  On  May  17  they  took  action,  despite  the 
instructions  of  their  chief.  The  Government  had  asked  the 
Chamber  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  Southern  Eailways  Pur- 
chase Bill.  While  disapproving  the  settlement  arrived  at,  Sgr. 
Giolitti  would  have  preferred  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
aflfair.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  his  supporters  definitely  resisted 
the  demand  of  the  Government.  The  Chamber,  by  179  to  152, 
refused  to  fix  a  day  for  the  Bill.  This  entailed  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry.  This  was  tendered  to  the  King  just  as  he  was 
starting  for  Domo  d'Ossola  to  open  the  Simplon  Kailway. 

In  view  of  the  unrest  in  the  South  and  in  the  Islands,  the 
crisis  could  not  be  allowed  to  last  long.  At  Cagliari  and  Iglesias, 
in  Sardinia,  crowds  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  troops,  and  many 
persons  were  shot.  In  Apulia  the  railway  men  met  to  declare 
that  if  Sgr.  Giolitti  came  into  office  they  would  proclaim  a 
general  strike.  The  King,  on  his  return,  hesitated  for  some  days 
between  the  possible  alternatives — the  Sonnino  Ministry  and  a 
dissolution,  a  coalition  Ministry  under  the  Marquis  di  Eudini, 
a  Ministry  drawn  from  the  Left  with  Sgr.  Gallo  as  its  nominal 
chief,  but  necessarily  under  the  protection  of  Sgr.  Giolitti,  or, 
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finally,  the  return  to  power  of  Sgr.  Giolitti  himself.  This  last 
was  the  solution  preferred  ;  on  May  23  the  Fiedmontese  leader 
was  summoned.  A  week  passed  in  delicate  negotiations,  ending 
in  a  skilfully  balanced  combination.  Sgr.  Giolitti  became  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  General  Vigano  was  appointed 
to  the  Ministry  of  War  ;  Admiral  Mirabello  to  that  of  Marine  ; 
Sgr.  Gianturco  took  Public  Works ;  Sgr.  Majorana  the  Trea- 
sury ;  Sgr.  Massimini  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  Sgr.  Fusinato, 
Public  Instruction ;  Sgr.  Cocco-Ortu,  Agriculture ;  Sgr.  Schanzer, 
Posts  and  Telegraphs ;  Sgr.  Gallo,  Justice.  Finally,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Sgr.  Tittoni  agreed  to 
exchange  the  Embassy  to  London,  where  he  had  just  established 
himself  sumptuously,  for  the  Foreign  OflBce. 

The  impression  made  by  this  list  was  generally  favourable, 
and  the  result  of  the  bye-elections  of  June  3  was  regarded  as  a 
preliminary  Ministerial  success.  Of  the  Socialist  Deputies  who 
had  resigned  and  stood  for  re-election,  three  were  replaced  by 
Liberals,  and  at  Milan  the  Labour  Union  candidates  were 
beaten  by  **  Eeformists.*'  Moreover,  when  the  sittings  of  the 
Chamber  were  resumed  on  June  12,  the  majority,  kept  strictly 
in  order  by  the  leaders  of  the  various  groups,  exhibited  un- 
wonted obedience.  The  restoration  of  the  secret  service  fund, 
which  Sgr.  Sonnino  had  discontinued,  perceptibly  affected  the 
attitude  of  the  Press.  The  summer  session  was  brief  but  fruit- 
ful. After  passing  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a  huge  majority,  the 
Chamber  disposed  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Navy,  and 
so  satisfied  the  Socialists,  public  opinion  and  Admiral  Mirabello 
alike.  The  War  Minister  courteously  took  up  his  predecessor  s 
Bill  for  the  repression  of  espionage.  Next  reappeared  the 
measures  for  the  relief  and  aid  of  the  Southern  provinces, 
the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Eailways,  and  the  grant  to  the 
sufferers  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  three  weeks,  amid 
scorching  heat,  the  Chamber  displayed  surprising  activity.  Bills 
were  introduced  by  the  Government,  examined  by  the  proper 
Committees,  reported  on,  discussed  and  passed  with  hardly  an 
interval.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  conversion  of 
Italian  Rente  (June  29).  It  had  been  pending  for  some  years  ; 
the  Ministries  of  Sgr.  Giolitti,  Sgr.  Fortis  and  Sgr.  Sonnino  had 
prepared  schemes  ;  but  it  had  been  repeatedly  postponed  at  the 
last  moment  through  complications  abroad  or  at  home.  The 
time  seeming  propitious,  Sgr.  Giolitti  and  Sgr.  Majorana  asked 
the  Chamber  on  June  29  to  decide  the  matter  within  the  day. 
During  the  sitting  a  Committee  was  nominated,  with  Sgr.  Luz- 
zatti  as  its  reporter ;  within  two  hours  the  Report,  which  was 
favourable,  was  written,  printed  and  distributed.  The  debate 
was  at  once  resumed,  but  consisted  merely  in  the  exchange  of 
compliments,  closed  by  a  speech  from  Sgr.  Giolitti  expressing 
his  satisfaction  that  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  country 
were  at  stake  there  were  no  parties  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
The  conversion  was  adopted  (by  264  to  11)  in  the  Chamber  and 
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some  hours  later  by  the  Senate.  The  Four  per  Cent.  Italian 
Rente  was  converted  mto  Three  per  Cent.  Rente.  The  reception 
of  the  measure  by  the  Bourse  was  not  less  satisfactory.  At  Paris 
and  Berlin  no  claim  was  made  by  holders  for  repayment,  and  in 
the  whole  world  the  total  repayments  demanded  amounted  to 
1,700,000  francs  out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000,000.  This  brilliant 
success  showed  the  financial  prosperity  of  Italy ;  and  on  July  9 
the  Chambers  adjourned  for  the  recess  with  the  comfortable 
consciousness  that  the  present  condition  of  pubUc  affairs  was  as 
bright  as  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  had  been  gloomy. 

After  so  great  a  strain  a  long  holiday  was  legitimate.    The 
Government  had  full  leisure  to  prepare  the  measures  which 
were  to  be  its  own  work.      Sgr.  Giolitti  had  undertaken  to 
devise  a  readjustment  of  the  income  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes.     The  Minister  of  Justice  had  to  wateh  the  dis- 
quieting increase,  especially  in  the  North,  of  the  educational  es- 
tablishments set  up  by  the  rehgious  orders  expelled  from  France. 
The   Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Sgr.  Fusinato,   was  re- 
placed by  Sgr.  Rava.     The  strike  and  mutiny  of  naval  engineers 
at  Spezzia  became  serious  through  the  weakness  of  the  Maritime 
Prefect,  Vice- Admiral  Pamabo,  who  had  to  be  dismissed.     A 
meeting  arranged  at  Foligno  by  deputies  and  delegates  from  the 
Central  Provinces  claimed  that  that  region  was  neglected  by  the 
Administration,  which  showed  undue  partiality  to  the  South  and 
the  North.     Though  not  well  received  by  the  Ministerial  Press, 
these  complaints  were  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  important 
speech  delivered  at  Catania  shortly  before  the  reassembling  of  the 
Chambers  by  the  able  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Sgr.  Majorana, 
who  tended  to  show  himself  the  most  active  among  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Prime  Minister.      In  this  speech,  which  evoked  con- 
siderable comment,  the  list  of  reforms  accomplished  was  skilfully 
compared  with  that  of  the  steps  forward  which  would  form  the 
task  of  the  winter  session.     The  land  register  would  be  simpli- 
fied, the  most  burdensome  taxes  on  commodities  in  general  use 
taken  oflf,  internal  waterways  improved.     The  firm  union  of  the 
Ministry  Sgr.  Majorana  declared  to  be  beyond  question,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  majority  to  be  the  best  guarantee  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  stable  poUcy.     The  speech  was  not  well  received  by  the 
Socialist  Press,  which  knew  that  the  divisions  of  its  own  party 
were  among  the  causes  of  the  Ministerial  strength.     In  October 
the  Turin  Congress  had  embittered  the  quarrels  between  **  Re- 
formists "  and  Trade  Unionists.     It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  old  theme  of  Irredentism  was  still  taken  up  by  the  Italian 
Press,  and  that  for  several  weeks  there  was  some  discussion  of 
Austro-Italian  relations  by  Opposition  speakers  and  at  political 
meetings  in  the  recess. 

The  winter  session  only  began  on  November  27.  At  the 
opening  sitting  the  president,  Sgr.  Biancheri,  tendered  his  re- 
signation, the  King  having  appointed  him  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare.     But  the  Prime  Minister 
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proposed  that  it  should  not  be  accepted,  and  the  Chamber 
agreed  unanimously.  The  Foreign  Minister  submitted  the 
Act  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  the  Finance  Minister  a  Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  w^kly  day  of  rest,  in  imitation  of 
that  which  was  making  so  much  stir  in  France.  Next  day, 
with  a  punctuality  contrasting  with  the  habit  of  the  French 
Legislature,  the  Chamber  began  the  discussion  of  the  Budget 
of  1907-8,  and  Sgr.  Eoberto  Mirabelli,  a  Bepublican  deputy, 
handed  in  an  interpellation  on  the  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Vatican.  The  reply  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
intimated  that  the  Italian  State  was  strong  enough  to  assume 
a  dignified  attitude  of  detachment,  but  to  respect  religious 
sentiment  in  all  its  manifestations.  Some  days  later  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Mgr.  Montagnini  by  the  French  Government  (p.  277) 
appeared  to  the  Anti-Clericals  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  street  demonstration  in  Eome ;  but  Sgr.  Giolitti  refused 
the  necessary  leava  Questioned  in  the  Chamber  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Sgr.  Moschini,  he  protested  both  his  friendship  for 
France  and  his  resolve  to  maintain  order.  In  these  delicate 
manoeuvres  between  opposing  interests,  Italian  diplomacy  moved 
at  its  ease.  Thus,  Sgr.  Tittoni  having  been  called  on  for  ex- 
planations in  the  Chamber  (Dec.  18)  as  to  the  relations  of 
Italy  with  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  one  side  and  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  the  other,  made  a  distinct  success  by 
his  speech,  setting  forth  the  part  played  by  Italy  in  assuring 
European  peace  and  the  progress  of  the  world.  Italian  policy, 
he  said,  must  consist  in  the  maintenance  and  consolidation 
both  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  of  the  friendships  with  France 
and  Great  Britain ;  and  he  made  special  reference  to  the  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  European  peace  made  by  King  Edward 
VII.  The  Porte,  however,  showed  dissatisfaction  at  certain 
passages  in  the  speech,  detecting  in  them  a  menace  against 
Turkish  power  over  Albania. 

Beturning  to  Italian  domestic  affairs,  it  must  be  noted  that 
trade  unionism  had  invaded  even  the  judicial  bench.  Certain 
judges  of  inferior  courts  had  organised  a  Committee  to  agitate 
for  an  increase  of  salary,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  appeal.  The  Minister  of  Justice  imposed 
penalties  on  the  promoters  of  the  movement  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  service.  Nor  did  trade  unionism  spare  the  uni- 
versities, and  it  prevailed  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  com- 
mercial ports,  especially  in  Genoa.  Yet  despite  these  indications 
of  hidden  fires,  the  material  and  economic  progress  of  Italy  was 
attested  by  splendid  results.  The  Budget  exhibited  brilliant 
surpluses,  which  Sgr.  Angelo  Majorana  cited  in  the  Chamber 
with  a  satisfaction  that  was  fully  justified.  Thus,  the  accounts 
of  the  years  1901-2  to  1904-5  inclusive  were  closed  with  sur- 
pluses of  32,000,000,  69,000,000,  33,000,000  and  47,000,000  lire 
respectively,  and  that  of  1905-6,  by  the  latest  calculations, 
was  not  10,000,000,  as  had  been  at  first  thought,  but  63,000,000 
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approval  of  the  oflScer's  dismissal,  on  the  ^ound  that  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  could  only  be  further  restncted  by  means  of  the 
penal  code,  then  under  revision,  and  that  meanwhile  German 
oflQcers  could  not  tolerate  among  them  any  man  who  was  not 
prepared  to  defend  his  honour,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
This  reply  was  received  with  loud  protests  from  all  except  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Clericals  declared  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  Minister.  The  subject  was  revived  in  the  House 
on  March  30,  when  the  Clerical  leader,  Dr.  Spahn,  a  Prussian 
judge,  asserted  that  the  above  statement  constituted  a  direct  in- 
citement to  officers  to  break  the  laws.  To  this  the  Minister 
replied  that  duels  on  trifling  grounds  could  now  hardly  take 
place,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  duels  between  officers  had 
all  but  ceased.  The  aflfair  must  always  come  before  a  Court  of 
Honour,  which  would  not  permit  a  challenge  to  be  accepted 
when  the  motives  of  the  challenger  were  dishonourable.  Ee- 
plying  to  various  complaints  as  to  the  ill-treatment  of  private 
soldiers,  the  Minister  stated  that  there  were  only  390  cases  in 
1905,  against  665  in  1903 ;  and  those  of  "  brutal  ill-treatment  ** 
had  diminished  from  twenty-five  to  six. 

The  Prussian  system  of  denominational  education  (Annual 
Eegister,  1904,  p.  275)  was  dealt  with  in  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Prussian  Chamber  at  the  end  of  May.  It  tended,  on  the  whole, 
to  perpetuate  the  existing  conditions,  but  to  supplement  them 
by  facilitating  the  creation  of  new  denominational  schools.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  children  of  Dissenters,  who,  how- 
ever, number  only  139,000,  against  22,000,000  of  State-recog- 
nised Protestants  and  12,000,000  of  Eoman  Catholics  ;  but  the 
grant  for  Jewish  schools  in  the  older  Prussian  provinces  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Prussia,  and  additional  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  Jewish  children. 

In  Prussian  Poland  there  was  a  revival  of  forcible  Ger- 
manisation  of  PoHsh  children  (Annual  Eegister,  1901,  p.  278). 
Eeligious  instruction  was  still  given  to  them  in  German  ;  when 
they  refused  to  answer  in  that  language,  which  they  did  not 
understand,  they  were  kept  in  and  flogged.  As  a  protest, 
throughout  Prussian  Poland  the  children  struck  to  the  number 
of  more  than  100,000.  The  Archbishop  of  Posen  petitioned  the 
Emperor  to  permit  the  religious  instruction  to  be  conducted  in 
Pohsh ;  so  did  the  famous  Polish  novelist  Sienkiewicz,  but  the 
demand  was  refused  through  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education. 
On  October  14  the  Archbishop  issued  a  pastoral,  expressing  his 
sympathy  with  the  desires  of  the  Polish  priests  and  parents, 
and  mtimating  that  if  the  school  authorities  persisted,  parents 
might  confine  religious  instruction  to  home  or  priestly  teaching. 
Accordingly,  the  Polish  parents  withdrew  their  children  from 
the  religious  instruction.  The  Polish  leaders  in  the  Eeichstag 
protested  against  the  punishments,  but  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion peremptorily  refused  to  remit  them,  adding  that  the  re- 
gulations would  be  carried  out  '*  by  every  means  permitted  by 
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the  law."  These  regulations  were  laid  down  in  the  adminis- 
trative ordinance  of  1872  for  the  province  of  Posen,  which  pre- 
scribed that  wherever  practicable  religious  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  Prussian  Poland  should  be  given  in  Ger- 
man ;  but  in  most  schools  the  ordinance  had  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, especially  since  the  Wrzesnia  (Wreschen)  scandal  (Annual 
Kegister,  1901,  p.  279).  The  Archbishop  of  Posen,  who  had 
been  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  had  gamed  great  distinction' 
as  a  Polish  patriot  and  orator,  died  on  November  24,  and  his 
post  remained  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Most  stringent 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  coerce  the  Polish 
children  ;  their  parents  were  fined  or  imprisoned  for  withdraw- 
ing them  from  school  during  religious  instruction,  and  numerous 
editors  of  newspapers  were  punished  for  criticising  the  conduct 
of  the  authorities.  At  Zabrze,  in  Polish  Silesia,  children  were 
even  sent  to  a  reformatory  by  a  court  of  law  on  the  ground  that 
their  parents,  by  telling  them  not  to  submit  to  religious  teaching 
in  German,  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  taking  due  care 
of  them;  and  when  an  interpellation  was  addressed  to  the 
Government  in  the  Eeichstag  on  December  5,  the  representative 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  declined  to  interfere  with  the  decision. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  Pan-German  League  assembled 
at  Dresden  on  August  31.  A  report  on  the  political  situation, 
read  by  the  secretary,  described  the  Algeciras  Conference  as  a 
defeat  for  Germany,  and  declared  that  **  the  manifest  isolation 
of  the  German  Empire,  combined  with  M.  Delcass^'s  revela- 
tions and  the  active  hostility  of  influential  circles  in  England  " 
had  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  future  Germany's  position  as  a  great  Power  would  be  pre- 
carious ;  yet  the  demands  of  the  Government  for  the  Navy  had 
fallen  short  both  of  what  was  needed  and  of  what  would  have 
been  given.  The  President  asserted  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  now  merely  waste-paper,  that*  "the  German  people  ought 
not  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  annihilation  of  the 
German  element  in  Eussia,'*  that  the  influence  of  the  Poles  in 
Prussia  could  only  be  successfully  combated  **by  forcible  ex- 
propriation," and  that,  in  strengthening  the  Navy,  only  a  quarter 
of  what  was  necessary  had  been  done.  Count  Eeventlow,  a 
well-known  writer  on  naval  subjects  and  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Navy  League,  said  that  it  was  for  the 
aggressor  alone  to  make  proposals  for  disarmament,  that  Ger- 
many had  never  been  aggressive  towards  England,  and  that  in 
Germany  the  English  advocacy  of  disarmament  only  provoked 
ridicule,  as  the  Germans  were  merely  building  their  Navy  to 
end  their  present  defencelessness.  The  most  that  Germany 
could  do  would  be  to  propose  that  England  should  so  reduce 
her  rate  of  construction  as  to  allow  the  German  Navy  to  over- 
take the  British.  Once  the  two  navies  were  equal,  Germany 
would  pledge  herself  not  to  increase  her  fleet  further. 

The  German  Emperor  had  made  warlike  speeches  in  1905. 
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In  1906  he  hardly  spoke  at  all  in  public  until  the  opening  of  the 
Army  manoeuvres  in  Silesia.  During  these  manoeuvres  he  con- 
demoted  the  critical  spirit  exercised  towards  the  Government  in 
Gtermany,  and  affirmed  that  as  Frederick  the  Great  was  never 
forsaken  by  his  Divine  Ally,  Germany  would  still  '*  always  remain 
close  to  His  heart."  Germans  should  as  ever  show  a  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  make  **  a 
united  stand  on  the  part  of  all  the  creeds  against  unbelief."  "  It 
is  to  the  living,"  he  said,  "  that  the  world  belongs,  and  it  is  the 
living  who  are  in  the  right.  Pessimists  I  will  not  tolerate ;  let 
the  man  who  is  not  fit  for  his  work  go  away  !  Let  him,  if  he 
likes,  try  to  find  a  better  country !  " 

The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle  on  Cardinal  Kopp,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  the 
chief  intermediary  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Vatican.  This 
produced  some  angry  comment  among  his  Protestant  subjects, 
who  had  for  some  time  viewed  with  suspicion  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  prominent  influence  at  the  Vatican  and  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  East.  His  condemnation  of  pessimists, 
too,  was  very  sharply  criticised  in  the  Press.  The  National 
Zeitung  observed  that  criticism  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  State,  that  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  under  the  present 
rule,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  expel  the  **  pessimists," 
as  they  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  adding  that  the 
Emperor's  utterances  on  this  subject  only  proved  **  how  imper- 
fectly his  Majesty  is  informed  as  to  what  is  thought  and  said 
and  desired  among  his  people." 

Imperial  finance  was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
German  Parliament  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Many 
of  the  proposed  increases  of  taxation,  such  as  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  on  beer  and  the  ordinary  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  the 
introduction  of  stamp  duties  on  receipts,  were  rejected  ;  the 
proposal  of  a  stamp  duty  on  railway  and  steamboat  tickets  was 
accepted  in  principle,  but  was  so  modified  as  to  produce  a  con- 
siderably larger  revenue,  the  tax  being  graduated  according  to 
the  price  and  class  of  the  ticket.  The  alterations  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  reduced  the  additional 
annual  revenue  demanded  from  11,000,000Z.  to  9,000,000/., 
though  very  heavy  additional  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred 
for  military  pensions  and  for  railway  construction,  and  com- 
pensation to  ruined  colonists  in  South- West  Africa.  Even  so, 
the  estimated  deficit  for  1906  was  about  100,000,000  marks 
(5,000,000Z.).  A  duty  was  imposed  on  cigarettes,  and  death 
duties  on  all  inheritances  over  250/.  in  value,  except  those  of 
direct  descendants  or  of  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  testator. 
The  ordinary  estimates  for  1906-7  provided  for  a  recurring  ex- 
penditure of  101,219,027/.,  and  a  non-recurring  expenditure  of 
13,605,943/. ;  while  the  extraordinary  estimates  were  made  to 
balance  with  a  revenue  and  expenditure  of  13,428,700/.  The 
requirements  of  the  extraordinary  estimates  to  the  amount  of 
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13,237,619/.,  which  comprised  extraordinary  demands  for  the 
Imperial  Army  and  Navy,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (chiefly 
for  the  extension  of  the  Kiel  Canal),  the  Imperial  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  the  Imperial  Railways,  the  China  Expeditionary 
Force  and  the  South- West  African  Expedition  were  to  be  met 
by  borrowing.  The  Government  further  asked  for  authority  to 
issue  Imperial  Treasury  Bonds  up  to  but  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  17,500,000/.,  **  for  the  temporary  reinforcement  of  the  ordin- 
ary resources  of  the  Imperial  Treasury."  The  estimated  ordin- 
ary expenditure  for  1907  exceeded  the  requirements  for  1906  by 
7,157,236/.,  while  the  extraordinary  expenditure  was  increased 
by  1,416,691/.  The  Imperial  Debt  on  October  1, 1906,  amounted 
to  190,175,000/.,  as  compared  with  175,000,000/.  in  1905.  The 
cost  of  the  service  of  the  debt  was  estimated  at  6,829,725/. 

Labour  conflicts  broke  out  with  renewed  violence  in  the 
spring  of  1906.  Statistics  showed  that  the  average  number  of 
strikes,  which  for  the  years  1899  to  1903  inclusive,  was  1,242, 
rose  to  1,870  in  1904,  and  to  2,057  in  1905 ;  while  the  number 
of  lock-outs,  which  averaged  only  forty-two  for  the  years  1899  to 
1903,  rose  to  120  in  1904  and  to  200  in  1905.  The  metal-workers 
were  the  trades  most  affected.  At  Breslau  a  strike  among  them 
led  to  a  collision  with  the  police  and  bloodshed,  and  at  Offen- 
bach, Berlin  and  Dresden  there  was  a  lock-out  of  nearly  300,000 
men.  There  were  also  extensive  strikes  of  men  employed  in  the 
timber  trade  and  among  the  printers  and  bookbinders. 

The  new  German  Navy  Bill  (see  Annual  Eegister,  1905, 
p.  283)  was  discussed  in  the  Reichstag  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Navy,  defended  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  six 
large  cruisers,  as  being  necessitated  by  foreign  shipbuilding  pro- 
grammes and  by  the  duty  of  protecting  German  commerce.  He 
dwelt  also  on  their  value  in  giving  the  crews  experience  of 
oceanic  navigation  and  on  their  direct  and  indirect  value  in  a 
war.  The  two  proposed  battleships  of  18,000  tons,  he  said, 
were  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  chances  of  conducting  a  success- 
ful action  at  long  ranges  had  been  greatly  increased,  so  that 
heavier  armament  must  be  carried.  The  Dreadnought  (p.  213) 
was  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  statement.  As  to  the  two  pro- 
posed torpedo-boat  divisions,  development  of  torpedo  warfare 
involved  a  more  complete  detachment  of  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla 
from  the  squadron  and  greater  independence  and  initiative  in 
attacks  conducted  from  a  distance ;  according  to  the  new  plans 
of  the  Imperial  Marine  there  would  in  future  be  nine  torpedo- 
boat  flotillas,  three  for  training  purposes,  three  for  manoeuvring, 
and  three  for  reserves,  besides  three  as  a  reserve  of  mattfriel. 
With  regard  to  submarines,  their  value  must  not  be  exaggerated, 
although  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  German  Navy  might  be 
able  to  employ  them  with  advantage.  The  Bill  was  passed  on 
May  20  without  alteration  by  a  large  majority,  the  Radical  Left 
and  the  Socialists  voting  in  the  negative. 

T 
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The  Navy  League  held  its  annual  congress  at  Hamburg 
in  May.  The  President,  Count  Salm,  announced  an  increase 
of  members  during  the  year  of  about  250,000,  the  total  being 
nearly  1,000,000.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  other  admirals 
were  present.  ^ 

Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  the  Regent  of  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, having  died  in  September,  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  rightful  heir  was  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, but  as  he  refused  to  abandon  his  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Hanover,  he  was  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  a  Regency 
had  accordingly  been  established  in  1885.  All  parties  in  the 
Duchy,  however,  desired  a  final  settlement  of  the  succession, 
and  the  Diet  now  represented  that  the  existence  of  a  Regency 
had  not  been  compatible  with  domestic  peace  and  progress,  and 
accordingly  invited  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  as  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the 
diflferences  between  the  Prussian  Crown  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, in  order  that  the  latter  might  ascend  the  throne.  The 
Duke  offered  to  renounce  the  throne  of  Brunswick  on  his  behalf 
and  that  of  his  eldest  son,  if  his  youngest  son  were  elected  to  it, 
on  the  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
latter's  line  the  succession  would  remain  open  to  the  Duke  and 
his  eldest  son  and  their  descendants ;  but,  as  he  did  not  at  the 
same  time  renounce  the  claim  to  Hanover  either  on  his  own 
behalf  or  on  that  of  his  eldest  son,  the  German  Government 
rejected  the  offer,  fearing  that  the  Hanoverian  Guelphs  might 
use  the  Duchy  as  a  base  for  agitation  against  Prussian  rule  in 
Hanover.  The  Government  then  proposed  to  elect  a  Regent, 
but  on  October  23  the  Diet  of  the  Duchy  unanimously  resolved 
that  for  a  period  of  three  months  no  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  election  in  order  to  afford  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  another 
opportunity  of  formally  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  Hanoverian 
throne.  The  Duke,  however,  refused  to  do  this,  but  suggested 
to  the  Federal  Council  that  his  youngest  son  should  be  recognised 
as  qualified  for  election  to  the  throne  of  Brunswick  by  renounc- 
ing all  personal  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  No  further 
steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, the  Press  of  all  shades  of  opinion  broke  into  a  chorus  of 
bitter  criticism  of  the  Government.  A  good  opportunity  for 
this  hostile  comment  was  furnished  by  a  ridiculous  incident  on 
October  16  at  Kopenick,  an  industrial  suburb  of  Berlin.  A 
man  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the  Guards  entered  the  office 
of  the  Burgomaster  accompanied  by  two  Grenadiers,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner  by  order  of  the  F^mperor, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  protests,  hurried  him  off  to  a  carriage 
which  was  in  waiting  and  sent  him  to  Berlin  in  charge  of  an- 
other Grenadier.  The  supposed  captain  then  entered  the  room 
of  the  Treasurer,  commanding  him  to  give  up  his  books  and  all 
the  money  in  the  Municipal  Treasury,  amounting  to  4,002  marks 
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(200/.  25.),  for  which  he  gave  him  a  receipt.  The  Treasurer 
was  then  hkewise  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  guard-house  at 
Berlin  with  a  military  escort,  while  the  supposed  officer  pro- 
ceeded to  the  railway  station  and  took  the  train  for  another 
suburb,  where  he  disappeared.  The  hoax  was  of  course  dis- 
covered directly  the  Burgomaster  arrived  at  the  guard-house, 
and  the  pseudo-captain,  an  old  convict  well-known  to  the  police, 
was  arrested  in  his  lodgings  at  Berlin  a  week  later.  In  an  article 
entitled  **The  Uniform  Fetish,"  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  said  that 
in  spite  of  all  talk  about  civic  pride  and  constitutionalism,  **  in 
Prussia  the  uniform  rules  and  governs.  .  .  .  After  the  battle 
of  Jena  a  few  French  troops  were  sufficient  to  make  the  com- 
manders of  Magdeburg,  Spandau,  and  other  Prussian  fortresses 
surrender.  Blind  obedience  had  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  soldier  that  he  even  deferred  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  Prussian  absolutism 
miserably  collapsed.  .  .  .  Absolutism  in  Prussia  must  again  be 
overcome  not  only  by  the  law,  but  also  by  the  spirit  of  liberty — 
that  is  the  lesson  of  Kopenick." 

Another  Liberal  paper,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  described 
the  political  situation  in  Germany  as  **a  crisis  of  absolutism." 
**In  foreign  policy,"  it  said,  "there  has  been  an  alarming  de- 
terioration, in  home  policy  there  is  wild  confusion  and  a  dis- 
quieting poverty,  not  only  in  ideas,  but  in  capable  men."  The 
Conservative  organ,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  referring  to  the  Em- 
peror's optimism,  observed  that  **  instead  of  enthusiasm,  we  hear 
more  and  more  of  discontent,  of  resignation  or  of  open  opposi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  Imperial  patronage,  and 
this  feeling  is  extending  to  politics."  **  Genuine  constitution- 
alism," it  was  argued,  **is  an  inevitable  necessity  for  Ger- 
many ;  "  **  the  nation  has  attained  its  majority  and  demands  its 
own  share,  however  modest,  in  the  control  of  its  destinies." 

Prince  Billow  reappeared  in  the  Eeichstag  on  November  14, 
having  been  absent  since  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  in  it 
on  April  5.  In  reply  to  a  National  Liberal  interpellation,  he  made 
a  sort  of  apologia  for  the  recent  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
was,  as  usual,  witty,  anecdotic,  and  polite  both  to  his  adversaries 
and  to  foreign  Powers,  but  it  gave  no  indication  of  his  intended 
course ;  and  it  was  remarked  as  ominous  that  he  had  made  an 
equally  conciliatory  speech  in  1905  shortly  before  the  crisis  in 
Morocco.  He  said  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  rendered 
a  rapprochement  between  her  and  Germany  impracticable,  and 
that  the  intensity  of  French  patriotism  compelled  Germany  to  be 
toiLJoursen  vedette  **  in  order  to  protect  her  recovered  possession  " 
on  the  Vosges,  and  to  preserve  her  unity  and  her  position  as 
a  great  Power.  **  Correct  relations"  between  Germany  and 
France  were,  however,  **  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility," 
and  he  thought  there  might  be  some  agreement  between  them 
**  in  the  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  spheres ;  "  perhaps, 
too,  **  they  might  also  one  day  come  to  an  understanding  about 
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some  Colonial  or  other  question."    Germany  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  thrusting  herself  between  France  and  Eussia,  or  be- 
tween France  and  England.     The  Dual  Alliance  had  served  as  a 
balance  in  international  affairs,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  assert  the  same  thing  of  the  entente  cordiaUy  but  "  the 
entente  cordiale  without  good  relations  of  the  Western  Powers 
with  Germany  would  be  a  peril  for  the  peace  of  Europe.**    As 
to  England,  there  were  **  no  really  deep  political  differences  "  to 
divide  her  from  Germany.    There  was  no  reasonable  person  in 
Germany  who  did  not  sincerely  desire  tranquil  relations  with 
England  ;  the  German  enthusiasm  for  the  Boers  was  not  due  to 
hatred  of  England,  but  rather  "  to   German   romanticism   and 
idealism.'*     Good  relations  between    England   and   Germany 
would,   however,   be  a  matter  of  time   and   patience  after  so 
long  a  period  of  misunderstanding.     Neither  King  Edward  nor 
the  Emperor  William  would  permit  personal  sensitiveness  to  in- 
fluence practical  considerations  or  the  maintenance  of  the  po- 
litical interests  of  their  respective  countries.     Eeferring  to  the 
German  relations  with  Italy  and  the  part  played  by  the  Italian 
delegates  at  Algeciras,  the  Chancellor  said  that  Germany  had 
expressly  left  Italy  to  make  her   own  aiTangements  with  her 
neighbours   in   the    Mediterranean.      Her   arrangements    with 
France  were  not  inconsistent  with  her  treaty  obligations.     At 
the  Conference  Italy  found  herself  in  a  difficult  position,  but 
the  Italian  Government  had  behaved  most  correctlv,  and  had 
frankly  informed  Germany  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  support  the  German  position.     Italy  knew  the  value 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  herself  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
'*  Were  Italy  to  leave  the  Triple  Alliance  or  to  pursue  a  vacillating 
or  ambiguous  policy,  the  risk  of  a  great  and  general  conflagration 
would  be  increased.     Moreover,  if  Austria  and  Italy  were  not 
allies,  the  relations  between  them  might  become  strained  ;  the 
Triple  Alliance  thus  relieved  Europe  of  political  anxieties."     As 
to  Austria-Hungary,  the  Chancellor  pointed  out  the  assistance 
given  by  her  to  Germany  at  the  Conference,  and  denied  that 
Germany  was  desirous  of  interfering  in  her  internal  affairs.     He 
also  denied  that   Germany  had    any  intention   of   interfering 
in  Eussian  Poland.     German  relations  with  Eussia  were  good 
and   friendly,  and  had   not  for  a   long  time  been   so  tranquil 
and  correct.     Negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  months  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Eussia  which  promise  to  result  in  a 
settlement  as  to  Central  Asia.     Should  German  rights  or  legiti- 
mately acquired  interests  come  into  question,  loyal  declarations 
from  both  sides  left  it  beyond  doubt  that  German  rights  and 
interests  would  be  respected.     Germany  would  cultivate  with 
care,  as  hitherto,  her  relations  with  Japan.     *'  Desires  of  con- 
quest or  plans  of  expansion  in  the   Far  East  we  have   never 
entertained.    We  desire  no  partition  of  China  and  seek  no  special 
advantage.     Our  aims  in  the  Far  East  are  purely  economic,  and 
their  attainment  is  largely   dependent  on  the  maintenance  of 
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peace,  of  the  integrity  of  China,  and  of  the  open  door.  Our 
friendly  relations  with  America  are  based  on  historic  and  natural 
grounds.  In  order  to  adjust  our  economic  interests,  conciliation 
and  goodwill  are  naturally  required  on  both  sides.  For  the 
attitude  of  America  at  the  Morocco  Conference  I  tender  my 
thanks."  Replying  to  the  complaint  of  the  National  Liberal 
leader,  Herr  Bassermann,  that  the  position  of  Germany  in 
Europe  was  considerably  less  favourable  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  observed  that  such  geniuses 
as  Bismarck  were  not  to  be  had  every  day,  that  Germany's 
position  would  be  more  assured  and  easier  than  it  was  in  the 
eighties  if  she  had  not  in  the  interval  inaugurated  her  Welt- 
politik,  and  that  even  then  she  was  in  greater  danger  of  a  Russo- 
French  attack  than  in  1906.  But  it  was  impossible  to  turn  the 
stream  backwards ;  she  must  so  conduct  her  world  policy,  the 
outcome  of  the  prosperity  of  her  trade  and  industry,  as  not  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  German  people.  The  Chancellor 
concluded  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  German  system 
of  government.  German  constitutional  conditions,  he  said,  could 
not  be  compared  with  those  of  countries  which  had  a  purely 
Parliamentary  system.  In  Germany  such  a  system  was  impos- 
sible, if  only  because  none  of  the  great  parties  had,  or,  in  view 
of  German  religious  and  economic  conditions,  probably  ever 
would  have,  an  absolute  majority.  In  Germany  the  Ministers 
were  not  the  organs  of  Parhament  and  its  temporary  majority. 
They  were  the  men  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  legislative  ordinances  were  the  ordinances  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Monarch.  The  check  upon  this  arrangement  and 
the  guarantee  for  a  constitutional  system  lay  in  the  fact  that 
what  the  Monarch  ordained  as  acts  of  government  were  only 
eflfective  in  so  far  as  he  could  find  a  Minister  who  carried  them 
out  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  who  could  refuse  to  carry 
them  out,  or  resign  if  the  Monarch  insisted  on  them.  The  idea 
that  in  Germany  the  Monarch  must  only  think  with  the  brain 
of  his  Ministers,  and  only  say  what  has  been  drawn  up  for 
him  by  them,  the  Chancellor  described  as  inconsistent  with 
German  constitutional  law,  and  with  the  wishes  of  the  German 
people.  **  The  German  people  does  not  want  a  mere  shadow  of 
an  Emperor.  It  wants  an  Emperor  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
action  and  the  utterances  of  a  strong  personality,  such  as  even 
his  adversaries  will  admit  our  Emperor  to  be,  are  far  from 
amounting  to  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution."  On  this 
point  the  Conservative  Tdgliche  Rundschau  significantly  remarked 
that  what  was  necessary  and  was  justly  demanded  by  the  Reichs- 
tag was  that  the  Emperor  should  hold  himself  more  in  the 
background,  and  relinquish  the  attitude  of  sole  ruler  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

The  Emperor's  own  views  on  these  criticisms  were  expressed 
during  a  visit  to  Munich  in  the  autumn,  in  a  conversation  with 
Dr.   Ganghofer,   a  Bavarian  novelist.     In  politics,  he  said,  he 
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was  an  optimist,  and  therefore  the  disappointment,  dejection, 
and  despondency  (Reichsverdrossenheit)  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  German  Empire  always  worried  him  whenever  he  heard 
it.  He  continued  to  work,  however,  without  being  disheartened, 
in  seeking  the  good  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  German 
nation.  By  way  of  illustration  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
he  issued  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  grandfather's 
message  of  November  17,  1881,  which  announced  the  coming 
laws  for  the  national  insurance  of  the  working  classes  against 
accidents,  illness,  and  old  age,  an  edict  expressing  regret  that 
the  highest  aims  of  this  message  had  not  yet  been  realised,  owing 
to  the  continued  opposition  of  professed  representatives  of  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  but  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
system  of  workmen's  insurance  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  "  per- 
manent pledge  of  domestic  peace,"  and  announcing  his  intention 
of  seeing  that  social  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak  and 
the  needy  should  be  further  developed.  He  added  that  there 
was  need  of  a  more  general  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness, 
and  acknowledged  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  works  of  social  amelioration  among  the  people. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Herr  Podbielski,  had  remained 
in  oflSce  notwithstanding  the  public  indignation  aroused  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  Tippelskirch,  the 
contractors  for  the  German  Colonies  ;  but  he  resigned  on  Nov- 
ember 12,  the  day  before  the  reassemlDling  of  the  German  Par- 
liament after  the  recess,  and  was  granted  by  his  Sovereign  the 
highest  decoration  available  on  such  occasions.  His  successor, 
Herr  Arnim-Criewen,  a  large  landowner  and  an  agriculturist  of 
repute,  was  appointed  on  November  22.  He  made  his  Ministerial 
dSbiU  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  question  of  the  high  price  of 
meat,  also  a  matter  of  growing  complaint  among  the  public  and 
the  Press,  was  discussed  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  closing  the 
German  frontiers  against  the  importation  of  meat  and  cattle,  to 
which,  coupled  with  the  high  duties  laid  down  by  the  new  Ger- 
man treaties  of  conunerce  (see  Annual  Eegisteb,  1901,  p.  268), 
the  rise  in  price  was  attributed.  His  speech  was  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  even  suggested  that  the  high  price  of 
meat  was  not  to  be  deplored,  as  it  was  an  advantage  to  the 
agriculturists,  the  backbone  of  the  German  nation. 

The  native  rising  in  German  South- West  Africa  continued 
to  give  much  employment  to  the  German  troops  throughout 
the  year.  In  January  the  total  number  of  the  natives  who 
had  been  made  prisoners  or  had  surrendered  was  12,190  (10,024 
Hereros  and  2,166  Hottentots),  but  there  were  still  many  in 
the  field,  who  repeatedly  attacked  the  Germans  and  seized  their 
cattle.  In  February  further  reinforcements  were  despatched 
from  Hamburg.  In  the  north  the  work  of  pacification  made 
good  progress,  and  order  was  so  far  restored  that  the  farmers 
were  able  to  resume  their  normal  pursuits,  but  in  the  south  the 
country  continued  seriously  disturbed.    The  chief  obstacle  to  the 
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military  operations  was  the  diflBculty  of  provisioning  the  troops ; 
the  bulk  of  the  supphes  had  to  be  imported  from  Cape  Colony. 
On  February  3  Hendrik  Witboi's  son  and  successor,  Isaac  Wit- 
boi,  surrendered  with  his  followers.  This  ended  the  Witboi 
rising  which  had  been  so  formidable  in  the  early  days  of  the 
campaign.  On  March  4  the  Hottentot  chief  Cornelius  also 
surrendered  with  his  followers.  Shortly  afterwards  a  combined 
enveloping  movement  was  executed  by  ten  companies  with  fif- 
teen field-guns  and  four  machine-guns  in  order  to  surround  and 
capture  the  Herero  chief  Morenga,  who,  however,  escaped  after 
a  smart  engagement.  The  total  German  losses  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  insurrection  in  December,  1903,  amounted  to 
1,750  dead,  900  wounded  and  2,000  invalided,  and  nearly  15,000 
troops  were  still  in  the  field.  On  May  11  the  Germans  at  length 
drove  Morenga  over  the  British  border  and  pursued  him  into 
British  territory,  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Cape  police. 
But  the  Hereros  and  Hottentots  continued  their  attacks  under 
the  chiefs,  Christian  and  Morris,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans sustained  considerable  losses,  especially  in  officers. 

In  German  East  Africa,  too,  the  native  rising  continued  to 
give  much  trouble,  though  the  regions  near  the  coast  were  prac- 
tically cleared  of  the  insurgents.  The  white  troops  sent  to  the 
Colony  in  1906  were  recalled,  the  operations  having  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  native  levies  and  auxiliaries  for  dispersing  the 
scattered  bands  which  still  infested  the  interior,  and  150  natives 
from  German  New  Guinea  were  enrolled  for  that  purpose.  On 
February  28  a  German  detachment  was  attacked  by  2,000  in- 
surgents in  the  Nyangwe  Mountains,  near  Lake  Nyassa,  but 
they  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss,  and  several  of  their 
leaders  were  delivered  up  to  the  German  authorities.  Baron 
Rechenberg,  who  was  Acting  Consul  at  Zanzibar  in  1896,  when 
the  Pretender  took  refuge  in  the  German  Consulate  after  the 
British  bombardment  of  the  palace,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Germ^an  East  Africa  in  succession  to  Count  Gotzen  in  April,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  rising  had  been  entirely  suppressed  ;  but 
in  June  a  band  of  insurgents  appeared  in  the  Kilima-Njaro  dis- 
trict who  drove  the  loyal  natives  from  their  villages,  and  in 
August  an  engagement  took  place  between  a  German  column 
and  the  Sultan  of  the  insurgent  Wangoni,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Sultan's  camp,  his  family  and  his  cattle,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  majority  of  the  Wangoni  chiefs. 

The  prolongation  of  the  campaign  in  South- West  Africa 
made  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government  more  unpopular  than 
ever.  The  repeated  debates  on  it  culminated  in  the  most  serious 
crisis  of  Prince  Billow's  Chancellorship.  In  January,  Prince 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  the  acting  director  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  stated  that  the  risings  in  German  South- West 
Africa  and  East  Africa  had  re-acted  upon  the  native  population 
of  the  Cameroons,  and  the  "  widespread  ferment "  among  them 
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was  dangerous  to  German  authority  in  that  region.  Herr  von 
Puttkamer,  the  Governor,  against  whom  complaints  had  been 
made  by  the  native  chiefs  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  289) 
would  have  been  recalled  some  time  earlier  had  not  the  authori- 
ties feared  the  possible  effect  on  the  natives,  and  he  had  now 
been  summoned  home.  In  another  speech  in  March  the  Prince 
referred  to  the  want  of  a  trained  body  of  German  colonial  officials, 
and  in  reply  to  some  criticisms  on  the  favour  shown  to  Maho- 
medanism  in  the  Government  schools  in  German  East  Africa  and 
the  selection  of  Mahomedans  in  preference  to  native  Christians 
for  subordinate  posts  in  the  Administration,  he  drew  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  advantageous  cultivation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mahomedan  Foreign  Powers  and  the  attitude  of  the 
German  Government  towards  its  own  Mahomedan  subjects. 
In  the  one  case  German  policy  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of 
the  general  international  situation,  in  the  other  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives  of  the  German  Colonies.  This  could  only  be 
done  gradually,  and  by  accustoming  the  natives  to  a  Christian 
atmosphere  before  attempting  to  teach  them  Christian  doctrines 
in  the  Government  schools.  During  a  further  debate  on  the 
Estimates  for  German  South- West  Africa,  Colonel  Deimling,  the 
Imperial  Commissary,  who  had  just  returned  from  that  Colony, 
replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  the  question  of  a 
Socialist  Deputy,  stated  that,  although  the  rising  in  the  Herero 
country  and  m  the  northern  part  of  the  Hottentot  country  might 
be  regarded  as  having  been  suppressed,  there  was  still  consider- 
able danger  of  a  further  outbreak  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the 
Ethiopian  movement ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  highly  imprudent 
to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  small  force  of  1,500  men  maintained 
there.  In  the  south  of  the  Hottentot  country  there  were  only 
2,000  men  to  carry  on  the  difficult  operations  against  Morenga 
and  the  Bondelzwarts.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  14,000  men  in 
the  colony,  some  6,000  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway,  in  the  telegraph  service  and  so  forth  ;  1,500  were  ill  or 
wounded ;  and  the  remaining  3,000  were  required  to  hold  the 
line  of  communications. 

On  March  24  the  Reichstag  reduced  by  15,000,000  marks 
(750,000/.)  the  Estimates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  South 
African  expeditionary  force,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that 
this  reduction  must  be  understood  as  an  expression  of  the  desire 
of  the  House  to  see  the  troops  recalled  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  having  suggested  that  in  case  of  a  conflict 
with  England  the  presence  in  German  South- West  Africa  of 
14,000  men  who  might  at  short  notice  be  thrown  upon  Kimberley 
would  be  of  considerable  effect.  Prince  Hohenlohe  protested 
energetically  against  the  suggestion,  and  declared  that  the 
Government  had  no  intention  of  retaining  the  troops  any  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  House,  however,  continued 
strongly  to  oppose  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government.     On 
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March  29  Prince  Bulow  made  a  long  speech  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  for  the  substitution  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  for  the  director  of  the  Colonial  Department,  who  was 
a  subordinate  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
existing  system  caused  friction  and  delay  and  overburdened  the 
Foreign  Minister  with  work.  Eeplying  to  the  objection  that  the 
separation  might  lead  to  difficulties,  he  argued  that  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  was  responsible  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  would  see 
that  the  necessary  unity  of  policy  was  maintained.  To  this  Herr 
Bebel,  the  Social  Democratic  Leader,  replied  that  his  party 
were  convinced  that  an  independent  Colonial  Office  would  pur- 
sue an  ambitious  policy  in  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor's  declara- 
tion that  "  wherever  in  the  world  he  can  drive  a  nail  on  which 
he  could  hang  his  shield  he  would  drive  it."  Dr.  Spahn,  the 
Leader  of  the  Clerical  Centre,  raised  similar  objections  to  the 
proposal,  which  after  a  further  discussion  and  repeated  divisions, 
was  rejected  by  142  votes  to  119  on  May  26.  Credits  for  rais- 
ing fresh  negro  troops  in  East  Africa  were  also  rejected,  the  sum 
of  525,000/.  for  indemnifying  colonists  in  South- West  Africa 
was  reduced  to  25,000/.,  and  when  a  large  vote  was  demanded 
for  the  extension  of  the  Kubub  railway,  the  Opposition  ob- 
served that  nearly  half  of  the  total  sum  voted  for  South- West 
Africa  for  the  year  1906  had  been  already  spent,  and  insisted 
on  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  Southern  portion.  Upon 
this  Colonel  Deimling  made  some  arrogant  remarks  which  only 
aggravated  the  hostile  temper  of  the  House.  He  said  that  the 
health  of  the  troops  in  the  South  was  worse  than  it  had  ever 
been ;  was  he  to  tell  them  that  the  Eeichstag  had  left  the  rail- 
way ** stuck  in  the  mud  at  Kubub''?  So  long  as  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  command,  the  Southern  districts  of  the  Colony 
would  not  be  abandoned  unless  the  Emperor  so  ordered  ;  it  was 
the  Kaiser  alone  who  had  to  decide.  This  last  statement  elicited 
indignant  protests  from  the  leaders  of  the  Radicals  and  the 
Clerical  Centre.  The  Colonial  policy  of  the  Government  was 
still  further  discredited  by  the  scandals  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  Herr  von  Puttkamer  as  Governor  of  the  Cameroons  and 
Herr  Horn  as  Governor  of  Togoland,  the  attempts  made  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  prevent  their  cases  from  being  fully  investi- 
gated, and  the  abstraction  of  State  documents  by  Colonial  Office 
officials.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  a  thorough  overhaul 
of  the  Colonial  Department  had  become  imperative;  Prince 
Hohenlohe  resigned  his  post  of  Director  on  September  3,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Herr  Dernburg,  the  chief  manager  of  the 
Darmstadter  Bank,  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  an 
able  and  energetic  man  of  business.  On  November  23  the  new 
Director  placed  before  the  German  Parliament,  in  anticipation 
of  the  forthcoming  debate  on  German  Colonial  policy,  two 
statistical  reports  showing  that  the  total  amount  of  German 
capital  invested  in  the  German  Colonies,  exclusive  of  Kiao-chau, 
was  estimated  at  some  370,000,000  marks  (18,500,000/.).     Of 
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this  sum  250,000,000  marks  (12,500,000^.)  were  classed  as  **  re- 
munerative," 100,000,000  marks  (5,000,000/.)  as  ''  under  develop- 
ment,** 12,000,000  marks  (600,000/.)  as  "unremunerative,"  and 
8,000,000  marks  (400,000/.)  as  missionary  property.  The  capital 
value  of  the  productions  of  the  German  Colonies  was  estimated 
at  616,000,000  marks  (30,800,000/.),  half  of  which  was  derived 
from  Togo  and  the  Cameroons ;  and  since  1904  the  Revenue  of 
the  German  Colonies  had  balanced  the  cost  of  administration. 
On  November  28  Herr  Demburg  was  introduced  to  the  Reichs- 
tag by  Prince  Biilow  with  a  speech  in  which  he  alleged  that  no 
German  Government  or  Parliament  would  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  abandoning  the  Colonies,  that  Germany  had  to 
enter  on  a  Colonial  policy  whether  she  wished  it  or  not,  and  that 
the  existing  crisis  could  only  be  surmounted  by  remedying  the 
defects  of  the  administration.  One  of  the  first  steps  towards  a 
substantial  reform  would  be  the  creation  of  a  separate  Imperial 
Colonial  Office,  which  had  been  refused  by  the  Reichstag  in 
May  (p.  297),  but  which  the  Federal  Council  was  still  convinced 
was  indispensable ;  another  was  the  appointment  of  **  a  captain 
of  industry"  —  Herr  Dernburg  —  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
Colonial  Department.  The  Chancellor  further  admitted  that 
gross  breaches  of  duty  had  been  conmiitted  by  Colonial  officials, 
but  bore  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  German  officials  as  a 
body,  and  added  that  more  large  sums  would  be  required  for 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  German  South- West  Africa.  Herr 
Dernburg  followed  with  a  long  statement  of  the  policy  he  intended 
to  pursue.  All  contracts  which  gave  monopolies  to  particular 
firms  would  be  rescinded,  a  new  system  of  accounts  would  be 
introduced,  and  only  the  best  men  would  be  chosen  for  Colonial 
appointments.  He  urged  the  construction  of  new  railways  in 
German  South- West  Africa,  saying  that  if  the  proposed  milways 
had  been  constructed  the  insurrection  would  either  never  have 
broken  out  or  would  have  been  more  easily  suppressed.  It  was 
necessary,  not  only  in  the  German  interest,  but  also  in  that  of 
all  the  white  races,  to  maintain  the  struggle  to  the  end.  The 
contrary  course  was  the  surest  way  of  isolating  Germany  in 
Europe. 

These  statements  were  received  with  general  misgivings  in 
the  House,  and  when  Supplementary  Estimates,  amounting  to 
about  1,460,000/.,  for  German  South- West  Africa  were  presented 
on  November  28,  the  Clerical  deputies,  Herr  Roren  and  Herr 
Erzberger  brought  forward  a  series  of  very  grave  charges  against 
public  officials  who  had  occupied  high  administrative  posts  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland.  It  was  alleged 
that  unspeakable  atrocities  had  been  perpetrated  upon  helpless 
black  women  and  girls,  and  Herr  Dernburg  and  Prince  Biilow, 
while  declaring  their  determination  to  investigate  these  charges 
and  to  punish  the  offenders,  vented  their  indignation  upon  the 
minor  officials  of  the  Colonial  Department  who  had  furnished 
information  to  the  deputies.     It  appeared,  during  the  debate. 
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which  lasted  more  than  a  week,  that  the  private  papers  of  mem- 
bers within  the  precincts  of  the  House  had  been  ransacked  by 
the  poHtical  police  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  this 
information.  Herr  Erzberger  pointed  out  that  11,000  men  were 
being  employed  in  German  South- West  Africa  against  300  Hot- 
tentots, and  that  a  police  force  would  be  quite  suflScient  to  deal 
with  the  present  guerilla  warfare.  The  Hottentots  in  the  field 
were  actually  living  on  the  supplies  which  they  captiu'ed  from 
the  German  commissariat.  Herr  Dernburg  replied  that  he  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Herr  von  Lindequist,  were  agreed 
that  for  the  present  at  least  three-eighths  of  the  Colony  ought  to 
be  placed  under  military  or  police  supervision,  particularly  the 
districts  along  the  railway  line  where  the  largest  number  of 
whites  had  settled.  Herr  von  Lindequist  further  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  measTU'es  which  were  being  adopted  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Colony.  Two  great  territorial  reservations  were  being 
made  for  the  Hereros,  who  had  surrendered  to  the  number  of 
some  16,000,  including  women  and  children.  Notwithstanding 
the  loval  action  o£  the  authorities  in  British  Bechuanaland,  some 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  fled  across  the  border  might  re-enter  South- 
West  Africa  and  resume  the  struggle.  The  same  applied  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  southern  districts.  The  arrogant 
and  provocative  attitude  of  Herr  Dernburg  in  the  debate  pro- 
duced great  indignation  among  the  Clericals  and  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  increased  the  general  disinclination  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Government.  On  December  11  the  Budget 
Committee  rejected  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  German 
South- West  Africa,  as  Herr  Dernburg,  though  he  undertook  to 
withdraw  4,000  men  from  the  garrison  by  April  1,  thereby 
reducing  it  to  8,262  men,  refused  to  make  any  further  reduction. 
The  question  came  before  the  House  on  December  13,  when  the 
Centre  moved  that  the  Supplementary  Estimates  should  only  be 
passed  on  the  condition  that  after  March  31  the  total  strength 
of  the  troops  in  the  Colony  should  be  reduced  to  2,500  men.  A 
compromise  was  proposed  by  the  Kadical  Left  that  "  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  a  considerable  further  reduction,  in 
accordance  with  the  progressive  pacification  of  the  Colony.*' 
Prince  Biilow  and  Herr  Dernburg,  however,  would  not  pledge 
themselves  to  any  reductions  beyond  those  promised  in  Commit- 
tee. The  former  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  military 
experts  the  proposed  reductions  were  impracticable,  as  they 
would  prevent  the  execution  of  the  necessary  military  operations, 
and  a  suspension  of  those  operations  would  result,  not  only  in 
the  loss  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony,  but  also  greatly 
endanger  the  central  and  northern  portions.  The  insurrection 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  spread  to  a  general  rising 
against  the  whites.  Herr  Dernburg  added  that  the  Government 
could  not  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  the  life  and  property 
of  the  Colonists,  and  for  the  security  of  the  Colonies,  if  it  had 
only  2,500  men  at  its  disposal.     As  regards  the  money  vote,  the 
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annual  cost  of  each  man  was  10,000  marks  (500/.) ;  when  the 
railway  was  opened  it  would  be  5,848  marks  (292/.).  A  general 
discussion  followed,  in  which  one  of  the  Polish  members  declared 
that  he  could  not  support  a  Government  which  was  making  war 
upon  Polish  children  in  Posen,  and  Dr.  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the 
Centre,  said  that  the  Colonial  expenditure  was  already  so  great 
that  they  must  think  twice  about  any  fresh  expenditure,  that  it 
was  absurd  to  keep  8,000  troops  to  subdue  300  Hottentots,  and 
that  if  fresh  insurrections  should  require  the  presence  of  more 
troops  his  party  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  vote  fresh  sup- 
plies. Prince  Billow  wound  up  the  debate  by  declaring  that  the 
question  was  whether  they  were  to  impair  their  military  honour 
and  their  position  in  the  world  in  order  to  save  a  comparatively 
insignificant  sum  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  which  had  cost 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  that  the  Government  could  not  allow 
Parliament  to  dictate  to  it  how  many  troops  it  required  for 
military  operations.  **  Parties  can  accept  or  reject  votes,  for 
they  have  no  responsibility ;  but  the  Government  must  not 
yield  to  the  desires  and  interests  of  particular  parties  when  its 
highest  concern,  the  national  honour,  is  in  question."  This 
view  of  the  relative  duties  and  powers  of  Government  and  Par- 
liament was  received  with  loud  protests  by  the  Centre  and  the 
Social  Democrats;  the  Eadical  compromise  was  rejected  by  176 
to  171,  and  the  Supplementary  Estimate  by  178  to  168,  the  six- 
teen Polish  members  turning  the  scale.  Prince  Biilow  then 
rose  and  read  a  decree  dissolving  the  House,  which  the  Emperor, 
who  was  hunting  at  Biickeburg,  had  signed  that  morning. 

This  decree  came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the  deputies.  A 
compromise  between  the  Government  and  the  Centre  had  been 
generally  expected,  and  there  were  many  precedents  for  it ;  and 
the  National  Liberals  and  the  Liberal  groups  had  not  accord- 
ingly mustered  their  full  strength.  The  Emperor  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Chancellor  by  telephone  throughout  the 
debate,  and  the  sudden  decision  to  dissolve  seemed  to  have  been 
due  to  the  characteristic  Imperial  habit  of  acting  on  impulse,  in 
contrast  to  the  conciliatory  and  bargaining  disposition  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  decree  of  dissolution,  indeed,  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Centre,  hitherto  the  Government  party ; 
and  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  National  Liberals  and  the 
Eadical  Left  as  indicating  that  the  Government  had  at  length 
determined  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  Centre  and  to  look 
for  support  to  the  Liberal  parties,  who  would  strive  to  inaugurate 
a  more  liberal  regime. 

In  the  preparations  for  the  general  election,  which  was  fixed 
for  January  25,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  Conservatives,  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Progres- 
sives against  the  Clericals,  the  Socialists,  the  Poles,  the  Danes, 
the  Alsatians  and  the  Hanoverian  Guelphs  ;  but  the  task  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  bitter  antagonism  between 
the  Conservative  **  Junkers"  and   the  Liberal  groups.      The 
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popular  discontent,  too,  was  not  directed  against  the  Centre,  but 
rather  against  the  personal  rule  of  the  Emperor,  the  dearness 
of  meat,  the  increase  of  the  pubhc  debt  and  the  burden  of  new 
taxation,  the  failures  of  Prince  Billow's  foreign  policy,  and  the 
Colonial  scandals,  in  whose  disclosures  the  leading  members  of 
the  Centre  had  played  a  chief  part.  In  appealing  to  the  elec- 
tors the  Social  Democrats  condemned  the  personal  rule,  the 
'*  wild  naval  schemes  and  Weltpolitik,"  the  Colonial  policy 
'*  which  drains  the  national  resources,'*  the  Colonial  atrocities, 
and  the  closing  of  the  frontiers  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
meat,  and  declared  that  they  were  fighting  for  **  the  liberation 
of  the  working  class  majority  from  the  yoke  of  the  ruling  class, 
for  equal  social  and  political  rights  for  all  sections  of  the  nation, 
and  for  freedom  and  justice."  The  Centre,  mainly  a  demo- 
cratic party  depending  upon  the  support  of  the  Catholic  work- 
ing men  in  Ehenish  Prussia,  Westphalia  and  Silesia,  and  the 
peasantry  of  Bavaria,  declared  through  their  Press  that  on  their 
side  were  **  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people,  on  the  other 
side  Caesarism,  absolutism  and  financial  beggary,''  and  that  the 
question  now  at  issue  was  **  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  to  be  bound  to  vote  what  the  chief  military  authorities 
and  the  Colonial  governors  demand."  The  semi-official  North 
German  Gazette,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  question  was 
**  whether  Germany  is  at  all  capable  of  developing  from  a  Euro- 
pean Power  into  a  world  Power."  The  National  Liberals  pro- 
claimed that  their  policy  was  **  the  freer  development  of  the 
nation,  a  strong  and  intelligent  conduct,  free  from  intrigue,  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  which  will  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  demand  for  Parliament  those  rights  to  which 
it  is  constitutionally  entitled,"  at  the  same  time  resolving  that 
they  will  *'  henceforth  offer  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  infringed  Liberal  principles."  Their  practice 
hitherto,  however,  had  been  to  vote  with  the  Government  on  all 
occasions,  and  a  reactionary  policy  had  consistently  been  sup- 
ported by  their  votes.  The  chances  of  the  Government  in  the 
elections  seemed  likely  to  be  impaired  by  the  receipt  on  Decem- 
ber 25  of  a  telegram  from  the  seat  of  war,  stating  that  the  tribe 
of  the  Bondelzwarts  had  submitted  with  their  leader,  Johannes 
Christian,  and  that  the  military  authorities  were  confident  that 
the  war  would  now  come  quickly  to  an  end . 

In  foreign  politics  the  chief  occupation  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  the  Conference  of  Algeciras.  The  Conference  met  on 
January  17,  and  sat  for  more  than  ten  weeks.  The  attitude  of 
the  German  delegates  was  at  first  so  uncompromising  that  an 
arrangement  seemed  hopeless,  but  the  strong  support  given  to 
France  by  England,  Russia  and  Italy  convinced  Germany  that 
she  had  nothing  to  gain  from  a  persistence  in  her  refusal  to 
recognise  the  general  right  of  France  and  Spain  to  organise  an 
international  police  in  Morocco,  and  she  accordingly  jrielded  the 
point.      The  final  convention,  signed  on  April  7,  was  to  the 
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by  the  completion  of  the  railway.  Meanwhile  a  German  school 
and  bank  had  been  established  at  Teheran,  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  opened  a  regular  German  steam  service  to  the 
ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  April  9,  the  Emperor  William  addressed  a  telegram  to 
Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  thanking  him  for  his  support  of  the  German  delegates 
at  the  Algeciras  Conference,  and  stating  that  he  had  proved 
himself  "a  brilliant  second  on  the  duelling  ground  *' — a  remark 
very  ill  received  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  Emperor  added  that 
the  Count  might  be  certain  of  similar  service  in  similar  case  from 
himself,  which  was  understood  to  mean  a  threat  to  Italy  that 
if  Austria-Hungary  should  demand  in  regard  to  Macedonia  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  France  in  regard  to  Morocco, 
Germany  would  willingly  support  her  and  thus  repay  Italy  for 
her  opposition  to  the  German  demands  at  Algeciras.  It  was 
also  remarked  that  Germany  was  the  only  Power  which  did  not 
offer  its  condolences  to  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  the  catastrophe 
caused  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  These  Imperial  indis- 
cretions, to  which  the  world  had  become  accustomed,  did  not 
disturb  the  relations  between  the  three  allies.  On  June  6  the 
German  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  Vienna,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  two  Emperors  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  King  of  Italy  assuring  their  ''third  true  ally" 
of  their  "unchangeable  friendship." 

With  the  Russian  Government  Germany  still  strove  to  enter 
into  more  intimate  relations.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  suggested 
that  as  **the  Prusso-German  autocracy  had  found  its  strongest 
support  in  the  Russian  autocracy,  if  the  latter  collapses  the 
former  will  be  isolated  and  so  weakened  that  it  will  not  be  a 
match  for  the  Western  Powers  either  in  point  of  political  might 
or  in  respect  of  the  sympathy  of  civilised  nations.  Germany 
will  then  have  only  two  friends,  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople 
and  of  Morocco,  although  we  must  not  forget  the  Pope.  It  is 
characteristic  that  these  friends  are  without  exception  autocrats, 
who  are  firm  believers  in  the  glory  of  their  sovereignty  by 
the  grace  of  God,  but  who  are  not  the  associates  with  whom  a 
Weltpolitik  can  be  conducted."  The  German  police  accordingly 
continued  its  raids  upon  Russian  subjects  suspected  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Russian  revolutionary  parties  or  the  reform 
movement  generally.  About  700  Russians,  including  capitalists, 
business  men,  workmen,  students  and  women  were  summarily 
expelled  from  Berlin  in  April,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  stated  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  Jews  who  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution  in  Russia. 

Negotiations  proceeded  throughout  the  year  with  the  United 
States  for  a  new  commercial  convention,  but  no  conclusion  was 
arrived  at.  Germany  was  specially  interested  in  the  matter,  as 
if  the  German  maximum  tariff  were  enforced  against  American 
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products  the  decrease  in  American  exports  was  estimated  at 
about  S50,000,000  a  year  (10,000,000/.),  while  Germany  might, 
in  the  event  oif  a  tariff  war,  lose  almost  the  whole  of  her  Ameri- 
can trade,  which  amounted  in  1904  to  $109,000,000  (21,800,000/.). 
A  provisional  arrangement  was  made  in  February  by  which  the 
United  States  were  accorded  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
on  the  basis  of  the  n«w  German  tariff  until  June  30,  1907,  by 
which  time  it  was  hoped  that  a  regular  treaty  would  be  con- 
cluded. In  the  debate  in  the  Beichstag  on  the  subject,  on 
February  22,  the  Conservatives  contended  that  this  arrangement 
was  in  effect  a  capitulation  to  American  demands,  and  the 
arrangement  was  carried  against  a  minority  consisting  of  Con- 
servatives and  some  National  Liberals. 

Some  political  significance  was  attached  to  a  visit  paid  on 
November  18  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  attended  by 
the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Emperor  William 
at  Berlin.  The  King,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  for  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  in  1864,  had  initiated  a  more  conciliatory  policy 
towards  Germany  while  he  was  Crown  Prince,  the  result  of 
which  had  been  a  more  friendly  treatment  of  the  Danes  in  Noiiih 
Schleswig,  and  the  object  of  the  visit  was  stated  to  be  not  only 
to  obtain  a  further  amelioration  of  their  condition,  but  also  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Germany. 
The  King  and  Queen  had  a  most  friendly  reception  in  the  Ger- 
man capital  and  special  honours  were  paid  them  by  the  Emperor. 

A  treaty  concluded  at  Addis  Abeba  on  March  7,  1905,  be- 
tween Dr.  Bosen,  German  Envoy-Extraordinary,  and  the  Em- 
peror Menelek  of  Abyssinia  was  submitted  to  the  Beichstag  on 
January  22.  It  admitted  German  subjects  freely  to  Abyssinia 
and  Abyssinians  to  Germany,  and  put  them  reciprocally  on  the 
footing  of  **  the  most  favoured  nation  '*  in  respect  of  Customs, 
internal  taxes,  jurisdiction,  and  postal  and  telegraphic  arrange- 
ments, and  internal  means  of  communication. 

In  April,  Herr  von  Holstein,  who  had  held  the  threads  of 
German  foreign  policy  under  successive  Chancellors  and  Foreign 
Ministers  for  some  thirty  years,  resigned  his  post  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  where,  as  the  former  confidant  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
confidential  adviser  of  his  successors,  he  had  continued  the  Bis- 
marckian  traditions.  His  retirement  was  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Emperor's  having  taken  into  his  own  hands  the 
exclusive  direction  of  foreign  affairs  since  he  made  his  unfor- 
tunate move  in  the  Morocco  question. 

The  publication,  in  October,  of  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  third  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  the  Emperor  condemned  as  "tactless  and  indiscreet  in 
the  highest  degree,"  disclosed  the  fact  that  by  the  *'  reinsurance 
treaty  "  which  Bismarck  made  with  Bussia  (see  Annual  Begis- 
TER,  1896,  p.  269),  Germany  had  pledged  herself  not  to  interfere 
with  Bussia  in  the  East,  while  Bussia,  per  contra,  had  bound 
herself  to  remain  neutral  in  a  war  with  France ;  that  Count 
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Caprivi  had  not  renewed  this  treaty,  because  if  it  had  become 
known  it  would  have  broken  up  the  Triple  Alliance ;  and  that 
Bismarck's  resignation  was  largely  due  to  the  Emperor  William's 
insistence  on  supporting  Austria  against  Russia's  plans  in  the 
East,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  war.  The  persistent  efforts  of  Ger- 
many to  isolate  France,  too,  and  to  make  any  alliance  but  one 
dependent  upon  Germany  impossible  for  that  Power,  were  also 
amply  illustrated  by  these  memoirs,  which  showed  by  the  words 
of  Bismarck  himself  that  his  object  was  to  divert  the  attention 
of  France  from  the  Rhine  and  to  produce  a  collision  **  between 
the  English  and  French  locomotives.**  What,  however,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  impression  in  Germany  was  the  tissue  of 
intrigue  divulged  by  the  memoirs  in  the  working  of  the  great 
departments  of  State.  On  this  point  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  re- 
marked: ''  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  memoirs  have  appeared  at 
the  centenary  of  Jena.  They  will  suggest  to  the  nation  how 
lamentable  is  the  present  dearth  of  men  of  character,  indepen- 
dence and  initiative  such  as  those  who  helped  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  Prussia  after  1806.  Unhappily,  the  Germans  have 
relapsed  after  their  regeneration  into  their  old  weakness  of 
letting  themselves  be  governed  instead  of  governing  themselves." 
The  conclusion  was  that  there  were  only  two  alternatives — the 
exaltation  of  the  popular  Assembly  into  a  factor  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  equal  terms  with  the  others  ;  or  else  the  gradual  forfeit- 
ure of  even  the  constitutional  privileges  hitherto  achieved.  ''  Our 
nation  needs  more  confidence  in  itself  and  less  blind  reverence 
for  rank  and  station,  less  hero-worship  and  more  independent 
will.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Jena,  and  this,  also,  the  lesson  which 
these  too  hastily  reprobated  memoirs  are  calculated  to  teach 
with  convincing  power.*' 

II.  AUSTRIA.HUNGARY. 

The  year  1906  will  be  remembered  in  Austrian  history'  as 
that  of  a  great  measure  of  franchise  reform,  of  momentous  im- 
portance for  the  future  of  Austria  and  her  nationalities,  sub- 
stituting manhood  suffrage  for  the  antiquated  system  of  class 
representation. 

In  Hungary  the  first  political  incident  of  the  year  was  an 
outrageous  attack  on  an  elderly  official  named  Kovacs  on  arriv- 
ing at  Debreczin  to  take  up  his  duties  as  High  Sheriff,  solely 
because  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Fejervary  Ministry  (see 
Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  302).  M.  Kovacs  was  dragged 
from  the  train,  bespattered  with  rotten  eggs,  stoned,  beaten,  and 
trampled  upon  by  a  crowd  of  people  which,  according  to  a 
leading  Opposition  organ,  **  consisted  without  exception  of  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  men,  who  hfted  M.  Kovacs  up  so  that  he 
could  be  more  effectively  stoned  and  beaten."  He  was  then 
drawn  in  a  hearse  through  the  streets  and,  with  his  head  and 
hands  bleeding,  was  forced  to  sign  his  resignation.     This  dis- 
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graceful  scene  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  On  February  19 
a  rescript  signed  by  the  Emperor-King  was  read  in  the  Hun- 
garian Chamber  by  an  officer  of  the  Honveds,  stating  that  as 
the  Coalition  had,  in  spite  of  his  Majesty's  repeated  summons, 
"persistently  refused  to  take  over  the  Government  on  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  without  violating  the  Royal  rights  as  by  law 
guaranteed,"  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  reading  of  this 
rescript  was  interrupted  by  insults  from  the  spectators  in  the 
galleries.  Before  the  rescript  was  read  it  had  been  sent  in  a 
sealed  envelope  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  and  been  re- 
turned unopened  by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  House, 
after  which  the  members  left  the  building.  The  reason  alleged 
for  their  withdrawal  was  that  the  rescript  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  House  in  the  usual  form,  but  had  been  sent 
to  the  President  by  a  "  Royal  Commissioner  **  appointed  by  the 
Emperor-King  for  the  purpose.  There  was,  however,  a  pre- 
cedent in  1875,  when  Parliament  was  also  dissolved  by  a  Royal 
Commissioner,  though  not  an  officer  of  the  Army.  A  large 
force  of  military  and  police  was  at  the  same  time  stationed  m 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town  and  before  the  approaches  to 
the  House  to  keep  order  and  prevent  the  members  from  making 
further  demonstrations  against  the  Government  and  breaking 
up  the  chairs  and  tables  as  in  1904  (see  Ajjnual  Register,  1904, 
p.  295).  Shortly  after,  a  number  of  deputies  of  the  Independ- 
ence party  arrived  at  Debreczin  to  attend  a  thanksgiving  service 
in  the  Protestant  Church  for  the  success  of  the  outrage  on  M. 
Kovacs. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  and  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany,  though  not  ratified  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  (see 
Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  304),  were  now  promulgated  on 
February  21,  together  with  an  ordinance  stating  that,  though 
unsanctioned  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  they  had  acquired 
force  of  law  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  taken  by  the  Emperor-King 
pending  subsequent  legislative  indemnity.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  Opposition  meetings  were  prohibited,  M.  de  Rudnay, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Budapest  police,  was  appointed  Royal  Com- 
missioner in  the  capital  to  take  over  the  municipal  administra- 
tion, and  the  sale  of  newspapers  in  the  streets  was  stopped.  On 
March  10  an  official  ordinance  was  issued  dissolving  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  Coalition  as  having  ''  arrogated  to 
itself  a  sphere  of  competence  reserved  for  the  State,'*  and,  by 
resolutions  and  manifestoes,  incited  to  resistance  against  the 
Government.  Its  occasion  was  a  manifesto  by  the  Committee 
stating  that  treaties  concluded  by  the  Government  without  Par- 
liamentary sanction  were  null  and  void,  that  the  actions  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  in  the  counties  were  illegal,  that  the  volun- 
tary performance  of  military  service  and  the  voluntary  payment 
of  taxes  were  both  illegal  and  unpatriotic,  and  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Hungarian  banks  to  refrain  from  assisting  the 
Government  by  loans  in  future.     The  banks  had  lent  the  Gov- 
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ernment  100,000,000  kronen  (about  4,000,000/.)  for  the  service 
of  the  department  and  other  purposes. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  purely  theatrical.  On  April  5  M.  Kossuth,  the  head 
of  the  party  of  Independence,  and  Count  Andrassy,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  dualist  system,  arrived  at  Vienna, 
had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor-King,  and  arranged  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Coalition  should  accept  oflBce  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  language  of  com- 
mand in  the  Army  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  301)  should  be 
postponed  until  after  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  by  man- 
hood sufirage.  Dr.  Wekerle,  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  who  as 
Prime  Minister  in  1893  had  carried  civil  marriage  (see  Annual 
Register,  1893,  p.  363),  now  again  became  Premier,  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Coalition — Counts  Apponyi,  Andrassy  and  Zichy, 
together  with  M.  Kossuth — became  Ministers.  This  sudden 
transformation  was  universally  welcomed ;  yet  the  Coalition 
leaders  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  country  would  regard 
them  as  traitors  if  they  took  office  before  the  national  demands 
regarding  the  Army  had  been  satisfied.  A  general  election  was 
now  necessary ;  in  the  result  the  Independence  party  returned 
250  members  out  of  4(K).  The  Emperor-King  opened  the  new 
Parliament  on  May  22.  The  speech  from  the  Throne  stated 
that  the  first  task  of  the  Government  would  be  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  the  supplies  and  the  collection  of  taxes  in 
arrear,  to  regulate  the  economic  relationship  between  Hungary 
and  Austria,  while  ensuring  reciprocal  freedom  of  intercourse, 
and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Army  by  supplying  the 
regular  contingent  of  recruits  and  the  extraordinary  military 
credits  sanctioned  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations.  The 
weightiest  task  of  the  Government  would  be  *'to  bring  the 
whole  nation  within  the  ramparts  of  pohtical  life."  To  this  end 
it  would  prepare  Bills  for  the  free  exercise  of  universal  sufifi^age, 
having  regard  to  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  time  and  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  national  character  of  the  Hungarian 
State.  The  speech  ended  with  the  statement  that  there  would 
be  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  nation  under  the  extended  franchise,  and 
that  the  Crown  wished  to  reserve  until  that  moment  the  freedom 
of  its  decisions — a  freedom  based  upon  its  Royal  rights — concern- 
ing the  further  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Government.  A 
cordial  hope  was  expressed  that  the  nation  would  agree  with 
the  King.  The  crisis,  however,  was  not  ended,  but  only  trans- 
formed into  a  dispute  between  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian 
Ministries.  Among  the  subjects  agreed  upon  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Coalition  leaders  was  the  Austro-Hungarian  Customs 
Tariff  drawn  up  by  M.  Szell  and  Dr.  Korber  in  1902  (see 
Annual  Register,  1902,  p.  310).  The  Hungarian  leaders, 
though  admitting  that  it  must  remain  in  force  until  the  year 
1917,  as  the  commercial  treaties  expiring  in  that  year  were  based 
on  it,  demanded  that  when  laid  before  the  Hungarian  Chamber 
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for  its  sanction,  it  should  be  called,  not  as  hitherto  "  the  Austro- 
Hungarian/*  but  only  *'the  Hungarian**  tariff;  and  that  the 
economic  arrangements  under  the  dualist  system  should  take 
the  form  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
This,  of  course,  involved  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  Empire  were  in  future  to  enjoy  mutual 
economic  independence,  and  that  Hungary  should  have  the  right 
to  impose  Customs  duties  on  Austrian  goods,  though  practically 
it  could  not  be  exercised  until  1917.  Though  the  Crown  had 
accepted  the  principle,  its  announcement  by  the  Hungarian 
Ministry  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  indignation  in  Austria, 
where  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  separation. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  and  his  Cabinet  at  once  resigned.  He  had 
succeeded  Baron  Gautsch  as  Prime  Minister  of  Austria  in  April, 
the  latter  having  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Poles  for  his 
Franchise  Reform  Bill.  It  was  soon  recognised,  however,  that 
Austria  must  yield  to  the  inevitable ;  and  on  June  1,  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs,  a  new  Ministry  was 
appointed  at  Vienna  with  Baron  Beck  as  Premier.  It  asserted 
the  principle  of  Austrian  economic  independence  against  that  of 
Hungary,  and  included  two  Polish  and  two  Czech  Ministers  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Reform  Bill.  Its  prin- 
cipal members  were  M.  Korytowski,  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
had  gained  great  reputation  in  the  Gralician  Finance  Department, 
and  Count  Dzieduszycki,  head  of  the  Polish  party,  well  known 
in  the  Reichsrath  for  his  high  culture  and  skill  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary strategist,  who  became  Minister  for  Galicia. 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  now  legalised  the  measures  taken 
during  the  period  of  obstruction  to  raise  taxes  and  levy  recruits. 
On  June  5  it  passed  the  Vote  on  Account  and  the  Recruit  Bill, 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  Hungarian  ofl&cial  journal 
published  an  ordinance  giving  provisional  force  of  law  to  the 
new  commercial  treaties  and  the  new  autonomous  Hungarian 
tariff.  Parliament  was  then  prorogued.  Dining  the  recess  the 
Emperor-King  was  present  at  the  manoeuvres  in  Silesia,  where 
he  was  received  with  equal  enthusiasm  by  the  German  and  the 
Czech  inhabitants.  After  attending  mass,  he  visited  in  turn  a  Pro- 
testant church,  a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  Jesuit  chapel.  Among 
other  incidents  of  the  Parliamentary  recess  were  a  speech  made 
at  Prague  by  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  suggesting 
an  alliance  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Magyars  against  the 
Austrian-Germans,  which  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  Czechs 
on  the  ground  that  Hungary,  by  aiming  at  separation  from  Aus- 
tria, was  threatening  Czech  as  well  as  Austro-German  interests, 
and  that  the  persecution  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary  by  the 
Magyars  would  in  any  case  be  fatal  to  such  an  alliance ;  the 
meeting  of  an  Austro-German  Catholic  Congress  at  Eger  in 
Bohemia,  the  headquarters  of  the  Pan-German  movement  against 
Catholicism,  known  as  "  Los  von  Rom  "  (see  Annual  Register, 
1898,  p.  265) ;  and  of  an  Austro-Slavonic  Congress  at  Agram,  in 
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Croatia,  demanding  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  Croatia.  The  question  of  incorporating  these  provinces  (a 
sort  of  Austro-Hungarian  Egypt)  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  was  much  discussed  by  the  Vienna  Press,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  to  Trebinje  in  Herze- 
govina, during  the  manoeuvres  which  took  place  in  Dalmatia  in 
September,  was  by  some  regarded  as  significant ;  but  any  such 
project  was  semi-officially  disclaimed. 

A  remarkable  speech  was  made  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
on  November  26  by  Count  Andrassy,  the  Home  Minister,  on  the 
non-Magyar  races  of  Hungary.  Of  these  about  6,000,000  are 
Boumanians,  Slovaks  and  Serbs ;  they  had  at  the  last  elec- 
tions returned  twenty-five  deputies  known  as  the  "  Nationalities 
party,"  who  strongly  opposed  the  Magyars — the  dominant  race, 
though  they  number  only  about  8,000,000,  and  increase  less 
rapidly,  and  under  the  existing  electoral  system  are  ridiculously 
over-represented  with  400  seats.  Count  Andrassy  declared  that  the 
Government  was  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  "  forcible  Magyarisa- 
tion  *' ;  in  past  centuries  there  had  been  complete  equality  be- 
tween the  various  races  in  Hungary,  non-Magyars  had  been 
ennobled,  and  it  was  impossible  nowadays  to  deprive  a  race  of 
its  national  character,  as  was  proved  by  the  case  of  the  Prussian 
Poles.  He  would  always  see  that  his  officials  should  not  inquire 
as  to  the  mother-tongue  of  a  citizen,  and  should  know  the 
languages  of  the  races  among  whom  they  lived.  They  must 
make  only  one  distinction — between  good  and  loyal  citizens  and 
those  who  were  not.  But  the  Government  must  fight  sharply 
against  the  "  Nationalities  party,"  for  their  policy  was  dangerous 
and  hostile  to  the  State.  They  wanted  to  turn  Hungary  into  a 
Switzerland. 

The  Beichsrath  met  in  October,  mainly  to  dispose  of  the 
Franchise  Beform  Bill  before  the  general  election  due  in  the 
spring  of  1907.  The  consideration  of  this  Bill  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Long  negotiations  took  place  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  nationalities 
on  the  question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats,  so  that  each 
nationality  should  be  given  a  number  corresponding  with  its 
population  and  wealth.  An  agreement  on  this  very  difficult 
problem  was  at  length  arrived  at  by  a  large  majority  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  the  Bill  then  went  to  the  Upper 
House.  Here  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
manhood  suffrage,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  modify  it 
by  giving  men  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  a  second  vote,  but 
the  Emperor  and  the  Ministry  urged  that  this  proposal  would 
wreck  the  Bill.  It  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  Bill  passed 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Lower  House  should  pass  a 
Bill,  to  be  introduced  after  Christmas,  limiting  the  number  of 
hfe  peers  to  a  minimum  of  150  and  a  maximum  of  170.  Under 
the  new  Franchise  Bill  the  whole  system  -of  curice  or  class 
representation  was  abolished  ;  every  male  citizen  who  had  com- 
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pleted  his  twenty-fourth  year  and  was  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  after  one  year's 
residence.  Every  male,  including  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
who  had  possessed  Austrian  citizenship  for  at  least  three  years 
and  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year  was  eligible  for  election  as  a 
deputy,  but  members  of  the  Upper  House  elected  to  the  Lower 
could  not  sit  in  both  at  once.  Voting  was  to  be  direct  in  all  pro- 
vinces. In  Galicia,  however,  every  constituency  would  return 
two  deputies,  each  voter  having  one  vote,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
representation  of  racial  minorities,  the  population  being  com- 
posed of  Poles  and  Kuthenians.  Voting  was  to  be  obligatory 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  wherever  a  provincial  Diet  should  so 
decide.  This  Bill  was  passed,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Conservative  and  aristocratic  members  of  both  Houses  and 
of  the  extreme  representatives  of  the  various  nationahties,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  Parliamentary  obstruction  and  the  best 
means  of  stimulating  loyalty  to  the  dynasty. 

On  October  21  Count  Goluchowski,  who  had  been  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs  since  May  15,  1895, 
resigned  his  post,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Aehrenthal,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  chief 
author  of  the  Austro-Kussian  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
Near  East.  The  main  cause  of  Count  Goluchowski's  resignation 
was  the  resentment  felt  against  him  in  Hungary  owing  to  his 
having  been  supposed,  apparently  with  little  reason,  to  have 
influenced  the  foreign  Press  against  that  country  during  its  con- 
flict with  Austria,  and  his  hostility  to  the  Hungarian  tactics. 
On  October  26  General  von  Pitreich,  the  Minister  for  War,  also 
resigned,  assigning  as  his  reason  the  Hungarian  indulgence  in 
national  passions,  **  which  are  made  a  popular  sport/*  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  National  Defence,  General 
von  Schonaich,  whose  post  was  filled  by  General  Latscher  von 
Lauendorf .  The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  immediately 
after  assuming  office,  exchanged  friendly  declarations  with  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  and  shortly  after  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  of  Education  gave  a  definite  assurance  that  in  future 
diplomas  and  degrees  gained  in  Italian  universities  would  receive 
due  recognition  by  Austrian  ones,  thus  removing  a  frequent  griev- 
ance of  Italian-speaking  students  in  Austria  and  relieving  to  a 
great  extent  the  vexed  question  of  establishing  Italian  universi- 
ties in  the  Italian-speaking  districts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations  met  on  June  10,  and  again 
on  November  23,  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  there  was  a 
disgraceful  street  demonstration.  A  crowd  of  about  15,000 
anti-Semites  was  addressed  by  the  Burgomaster,  Dr.  Lueger, 
who  abused  '*  Judaeo-Magyars,'*  and  ended  by  exclaiming,  "  Los 
von  Ungarn  !  "  (Separate  from  Hungary).  The  mob  then  went 
into  the  street  opposite  the  Hungarian  Ministry  carrying  a  pla- 
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Croatia,  demanding  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  Croatia.  The  question  of  incorporating  these  provinces  (a 
sort  of  Austro-Hungarian  Egypt)  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  was  much  discussed  by  the  Vienna  Press,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  to  Trebinje  in  Herze- 
govina, during  the  manoeuvres  which  took  place  in  Dalmatia  in 
September,  was  by  some  regarded  as  significant ;  but  any  such 
project  was  semi-officially  disclaimed. 

A  remarkable  speech  was  made  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
on  November  26  by  Count  Andrassy,  the  Home  Minister,  on  the 
non-Magyar  races  of  Hungary.  Of  these  about  6,000,000  are 
Roumanians,  Slovaks  and  Serbs ;  they  had  at  the  last  elec- 
tions returned  twenty-five  deputies  known  as  the  "  Nationalities 
party,"  who  strongly  opposed  the  Magyars — the  dominant  race, 
though  they  number  only  about  8,000,000,  and  increase  less 
rapidly,  and  under  the  existing  electoral  system  are  ridiculously 
over-represented  with  400  seats.  Count  Andrassy  declared  that  the 
Government  was  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  "  forcible  Magyarisa- 
tion  " ;  in  past  centuries  there  had  been  complete  equality  be- 
tween the  various  races  in  Hungary,  non-Magyars  had  been 
ennobled,  and  it  was  impossible  nowadays  to  deprive  a  race  of 
its  national  character,  as  was  proved  by  the  case  of  the  Prussian 
Poles.  He  would  always  see  that  his  officials  should  not  inquire 
as  to  the  mother-tongue  of  a  citizen,  and  should  know  the 
languages  of  the  races  among  whom  they  lived.  They  must 
make  only  one  distinction — between  good  and  loyal  citizens  and 
those  who  were  not.  But  the  Government  must  fight  sharply 
against  the  "  Nationalities  party,"  for  their  policy  was  dangerous 
and  hostile  to  the  State.  They  wanted  to  turn  Hungary  into  a 
Switzerland. 

The  Eeichsrath  met  in  October,  mainly  to  dispose  of  the 

Franchise  Reform  Bill  before  the  general  election  due  in  the 

spring  of  1907.     The  consideration  of  this  Bill  occupied   the 

remainder  of  the  year.     Long  negotiations  took  place  between 

the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  nationalities 

on  the  question  of  the  redistribution   of  seats,  so  that  each 

nationality  should  be  given  a  number  corresponding  with  its 

population   and  wealth.     An  agreement  on  this  very  difficult 

problem  was  at  length  arrived  at  by  a  large  majority  at  the 

beginning  of  December,  and  the  Bill  then  went  to  the  Upper 

House.     Here  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  principle  of 

manhood  suffrage,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  modify  it 

by  giving  men  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  a  second  vote,  but 

the  Emperor  and  the  Ministry  urged  that  this  proposal  would 

wreck  the  Bill.     It  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  Bill  passed 

on  the  understanding  that  the   Lower  House  should  pass  a 

Bill,  to  be  introduced  after  Christmas,  hmiting  the  number  of 

life  peers  to  a  minimum  of  150  and  a  maximum  of  170.     Under 

the  new  Franchise  Bill  the  whole   system  -of  curice   or   class 

representation  was  abolished  ;  every  male  citizen  who  had  com- 
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pleted  his  twenty-fourth  year  and  was  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  after  one  year's 
residence.  Every  male,  including  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
who  had  possessed  Austrian  citizenship  for  at  least  three  years 
and  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year  was  eligible  for  election  as  a 
deputy,  but  members  of  the  Upper  House  elected  to  the  Lower 
could  not  sit  in  both  at  once.  Voting  was  to  be  direct  in  all  pro- 
vinces. In  Galicia,  however,  every  constituency  would  return 
two  deputies,  each  voter  having  one  vote,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
representation  of  racial  minorities,  the  population  being  com- 
posed of  Poles  and  Ruthenians.  Voting  was  to  be  obligatory 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  wherever  a  provincial  Diet  should  so 
decide.  This  Bill  was  passed,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Conservative  and  aristocratic  members  of  both  Houses  and 
of  the  extreme  representatives  of  the  various  nationaUties,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  Parliamentary  obstruction  and  the  best 
means  of  stimulating  loyalty  to  the  dynasty. 

On  October  21  Count  Goluchowski,  who  had  been  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs  since  May  15,  1895, 
resigned  his  post,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Aehrenthal,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  chief 
author  of  the  Austro-Russian  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
Near  East.  The  main  cause  of  Count  Goluchowski's  resignation 
was  the  resentment  felt  against  him  in  Hungary  owing  to  his 
having  been  supposed,  apparently  with  little  reason,  to  have 
influenced  the  foreign  Press  against  that  country  during  its  con- 
flict with  Austria,  and  his  hostility  to  the  Hungarian  tactics. 
On  October  26  General  von  Pitreich,  the  Minister  for  War,  also 
resigned,  assigning  as  his  reason  the  Hungarian  indulgence  in 
national  passions,  '*  which  are  made  a  popular  sport/'  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  National  Defence,  General 
von  Schonaich,  whose  post  was  filled  by  General  Latscher  von 
Lauendorf .  The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  immediately 
after  assuming  office,  exchanged  friendly  declarations  with  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  and  shortly  after  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  of  Education  gave  a  definite  assurance  that  in  future 
diplomas  and  degrees  gained  in  Italian  universities  would  receive 
due  recognition  by  Austrian  ones,  thus  removing  a  frequent  griev- 
ance of  Italian-speaking  students  in  Austria  and  relieving  to  a 
great  extent  the  vexed  question  of  establishing  Italian  universi- 
ties in  the  Italian-speaking  districts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations  met  on  June  10,  and  again 
on  November  23,  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  there  was  a 
disgraceful  street  demonstration.  A  crowd  of  about  15,000 
anti-Semites  was  addressed  by  the  Burgomaster,  Dr.  Lueger, 
who  abused  **  Judaeo-Magyars,"  and  ended  by  exclaiming,  **  Los 
von  Ungarn  !  "  (Separate  from  Hungary).  The  mob  then  went 
into  the  street  opposite  the  Hungarian  Ministry  carrying  a  pla- 
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card  representing  M.  Kossuth  on  the  gallows,  smashed  the 
windows,  and  threw  knives  into  the  hall  where  the  Hungarian 
delegates  were  assembled.  Apologies  for  the  outrage  were  after- 
wards made  by  the  Austrian  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  but  it  naturally  created  a  very  bad  impression  in  Hun- 
gary. Count  Goluchowski,  whose  position  was  already  much 
shaken  by  his  supposed  opposition  to  the  Hungarian  demands, 
made  on  this  occasion  his  last  statement  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
it  was  only  the  intervention  of  the  Hungarian  Premier  that 
prevented  a  hostile  demonstration  against  him  in  the  Hungarian 
Delegation.  At  both  sittings  of  the  Delegations  Count  Golu- 
chowski and  Baron  Aehrenthal  respectively  dwelt  on  the  value  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  pledge  of  peace  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  former  also  referred  to  the  relations  of  Austria-Hungary 
with  Russia,  which,  he  said,  was  **  developing  into  a  happy 
intimacy,''  and  both  laid  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  ItaUan  Governments  are  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  although  "  irresponsible  cliques  were  eager  to  set 
up  artificial  discord,"  alluding  to  the  constant  bickerings  in  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  Press  about  Albania  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  Italia  Irredenta  party.  On  Morocco,  Count  Goluchowski  said 
that  Austria-Hungary,  being  one  of  the  countries  commercially 
interested  in  Morocco,  had  adhered  to  the  view  of  the  German 
Government  that  the  Anglo-French  and  Franco- Spanish  conven- 
tions "  would  have  given  to  individual  Powers  an  unfairly  pre- 
dominant economic  position,"  and  had  accordingly  arranged 
with  it  a  joint  course  of  action  intended  to  create  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  international  equality  of  right 
and  the  consequent  claim  of  all  Powers  to  unlimited  participation 
in  the  economic  opening  up  of  the  Shereefian  Empire.  At  the 
Algeciras  Conference  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had 
undertaken  mediatory  action  **  in  order  to  avert  a  shipwreck," 
being  specially  qualified  for  this  purpose  as  an  ally  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  by  its  friendly  relations  with  France,  and  both 
sides  had  recognised  its  impartiality.  In  reply  to  a  question  put 
by  one  of  the  delegates  as  to  whether,  in  case  England  and 
France  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Germany,  the  latter 
could  claim  Austro-Hungarian  military  assistance  merely  on  the 
ground  that  Russia  was  massing  troops  on  her  frontier,  the 
Count  said  that  the  Triple  Alliance  stipulated  that  neither 
Germany  nor  Austria- Hungary  could  claim  the  support  of  her 
ally  unless  she  were  attacked  on  two  sides,  and  without  provo- 
cation. It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  limit  the  domain  covered 
by  the  alliance,  or  to  define  the  cases  beforehand  in  which  it 
would  become  operative,  whether  arising  from  European  or 
non-European  questions.  In  his  statement  to  the  delegations 
on  December  4,  Baron  Aehrenthal  repeated  the  views  of  his 
predecessor  as  to  Austro-Hungarian  relations  with  Germany, 
Italy  and  Russia,  speaking  of  the  ''  close  friendship,  based  upon 
common  interests,  binding  us  to  Germany,"  and  asserting  his 
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conviction  that  **  in  all  great  questions  the  interests  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  of  Eussia  run  parallel."  As  regards  Italy,  how- 
ever, he  was  somewhat  more  reserved.  There  was  no  real  con- 
flict of  interests,  the  two  Powers  could  proceed  in  harmony  in 
all  great  questions,  and  so  could  deal  calmly  with  the  incidents 
which  unfortunately  often  occur,  and  enlighten  public  opinion, 
"  which  on  both  sides  is  sometimes  nervous  and  misled."  As  to 
Macedonia,  he  urged  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  execution 
of  the  Miirzsteg  programme,  which  had  already  produced  some 
improvement  as  compared  with  four  years  ago.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice  must  now  be  brought 
nearer  realisation,  but  reforms  could  only  be  pushed  forward 
gradually  and  cautiously.  As  to  the  difl&culties  arising  out  of 
"the  passionate  rivalry  between  the  different  Christian  races 
which  often  makes  itself  felt  outside  Macedonia,"  he  observed 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  attitude  of  the 
Qovernments  at  Athens,  Sofia  and  Belgrade  and  that  of  "  cer- 
tain patriotic  groups  in  the  respective  countries,"  and  he  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Bulgarian 
Foreign  Minister,  which  showed  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
reforming  efforts  of  the  Great  Powers,  in  which  the  people  of 
Macedonia  were  themselves  beginning  to  show  greater  confi- 
dence. 

The  joint  Budget  for  1907  laid  before  the  Delegations  showed 
a  net  demand  of  367,677,273  kronen  (about  14,707,000/.),  or 
20,956,911  kronen  (about  838,200/.)  more  than  in  the  Budget  for 
1906.  The  ordinary  military  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
291,100,000  kronen  (about  11,644,000/.),  or  5,400,000  kronen 
(216,000/.)  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  extraordin- 
ary expenditure  at  13,700,000  kronen  (about  548,000/.).  The 
Legation  at  Tokio  was  to  be  raised  to  an  Embassy,  and  the  Minis- 
ter-Residency at  Tangier  to  become  a  Legation.  The  Ministry 
of  War  demanded  30,000,000  kronen  (1,200,000/.)  in  addition 
to  the  165,000,000  kronen  (6,600,000/.)  already  demanded  for 
the  purchase  of  new  field  artillery  material,  of  which  85,000,000 
kronen  (about  3,400,000/.)  had  already  been  granted.  As  re- 
gards the  Navy,  the  chief  of  the  Naval  Department  announced 
that  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Austria- 
Hungary  would  have  to  increase  the  size  of  her  battleships  to 
some  14,000  tons. 

The  Emperor  William's  visit  to  Vienna  in  May  did  a  good 
deal  to  remove  the  soreness  produced  by  his  unfortunate  tele- 
gram, in  which  he  described  Count  Goluchowski  as  a  **  brilliant 
second  **  at  Algeciras  (p.  304),  but  in  Hungary  it  produced  much 
hostile  comment.  The  public  feeling  in  the  greater  part  of 
Austria  was  far  from  friendly  to  Germany;  the  Poles  in 
Galicia  were  most  inimical  to  her  on  account  of  the  persecution 
of  Prussian  Polish  children  (p.  286),  and  the  ^Jzechs  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  on  account  of  their  constant  strife  with  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants.     Herr  Kaiser,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
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the  German  nationalists  and  Vice-President  of  the  Beichsrath, 
even  went  so  far  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Troppau  as 
to  declare  that  if  the  Germans  in  Austria  failed  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  seats  in  the  new  Parhament  **  they  will 
know  how  to  find  another  Fatherland,"  and  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  unanimously  passed ;  while  the  Pan-Germans  took 
every  opportunity  of  proclaiming  their  desire  to  exchange  the 
Hapsburg  rule  for  that  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Their  colleagues 
in  Germany  did  their  utmost  to  foster  this  sentiment.  When 
the  Vienna  Choral  Society  went  to  Berlin  in  the  autumn, 
the  Burgomaster  of  that  city  referred  to  the  feeling  in  both 
countries  in  favour  of  union;  but  the  president  of  the  society 
rephed  that  neither  his  colleagues  nor  his  fellow-countrymen 
generally  gave  any  thought  to  such  a  union,  and  that  any  dis- 
loyal Germans  who  tried  to  talk  in  Austria  of  such  new  political 
formations  would  be  very  badly  received. 

On  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
Italy,  it  was  stated  by  the  semi-official  Fremdenblatt,  on  De- 
cember 20,  that  "if  the  maintenance  of  the  present  state  of 
things  should  prove  impossible  in  Albania,  autonomy  on  a 
national  basis  would  take  its  place,  as  both  Powers  had  come 
to  an  understanding  that  neither  of  them  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  territory  there.'* 

The  visits  of  representatives  of  British  municipalities  to 
Hungary  in  June,  of  the  Eighty  Club  in  September,  and  of  the 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  October,  were  marked  by 
enthusiastic  speeches  on  both  sides  expressive  of  the  sympathy 
between  the  two  nations,  but  mainly  by  exhortations  from  M. 
Kossuth,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  to  invest  English  capital 
in  Hungarian  undertakings.  German  capital,  he  said,  hitherto 
their  chief  support,  had  been  almost  completely  withdrawn  ; 
Austrian  capital  was  hostile,  and  French  was  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  mortgages  on  land.  These  visits,  that  of  the  Eighty 
Club  especially,  caused  some  ill-feeling  in  Austria  in  view  of  the 
recent  conflict  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Coalition,  by  whose 
leading  members  the  club  and  the  other  deputations  had  been 
invited  and  received. 

The  tariff  war  with  Servia  (p.  340)  produced  considerable 
resentment  in  Austria-Hungary  towards  that  little  State,  though 
but  little  loss  was  suffered  in  the  former  country,  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  Servia  having  hitherto  come  to 
Austria-Hungary  while  only  2  per  cent,  of  Austro-Hungarian 
exports  had  gone  to  Servia ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  former 
was  2,500,000/.,  of  the  latter  only  1,500,000/. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RUSSIA,   TURKEY   AND   THE  MINOR  STATES   OF  EASTERN   EUROPE. 

I.  RUSSIA. 

The  condition  of  Russia  showed  little  improvement  during  1906. 
Murders  and  robberies,  political  and  other,  were  frequent ;  but 
the  increased  vigilance  of  the  Government  prevented  large  revo- 
lutionary movements  like  those  of  1905.  The  suppression  of  the 
rising  at  Moscow  inspired  the  authorities  with  greater  confidence 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  and  stimulated  them  to  more  ener- 
getic efforts ;  stringent  repressive  measures  were  enfordbd  all 
over  the  Empire,  and  the  revolutionary  organisations  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  were 
broken  up  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  isolated  acts  of  vengeance 
or  terrorism,  which  were  generally  regarded  with  indifference, 
and  sometimes  even  with  S5rmpathy.  During  January  seventy- 
eight  newspapers  were  suspended  and  fifty-eight  editors  arrested, 
thousands  of  political  offenders  were  exiled  to  Siberia  or  detained 
in  prison,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Empire  was  placed  under 
martial  law,  and  although  in  his  manifesto  of  October  30  the 
Emperor  had  declared  it  to  be  his  *' inflexible  will'*  and  an 
'*  immutable  rule  "  that  no  law  can  come  into  force  without  the 
approval  of  the  Duma  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  320),  nume- 
rous repressive  laws  were  issued  and  carried  out  before  that  body 
met,  which  were  such  as  no  Duma  could  approve.  The  Liberals 
agreed  in  condemning  these  laws,  which  placed  all  political 
societies  and  public  meetings  practically  under  police  control ; 
but  the  wealthy  members  of  that  party  who  had  subsidised 
the  revolutionary  propaganda  ceased  to  do  so,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionists now  began  to  rob  banks,  Government  oflBces  and  State 
brandy  shops  in  order  to  procure  funds. 

On  March  5  an  Imperial  manifesto  laid  down  regulations  for 
the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  latter  was  to  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  elected  members  and  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor,  and,  together  with  the  Diima,  was  to  be 
convoked  and  prorogued  annually  by  Imperial  Ukase.  The 
Assemblies  were  to  have  equal  powers  in  initiating  and  passing 
legislation  and  in  questioning  Ministers.  Every  measure  before 
being  submitted  for  the  Imperial  sanction  must  be  passed  by  both 
bodies  and  both  might  annul  the  election  of  any  of  their  respective 
members.  If,  while  the  Duma  was  not  sitting,  an  emergency  should 
arise  calling  for  legislation,  the  Council  of  Ministers  might  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Emperor  for  immediate  decision.  The 
measure  thus  decided  upon  must  not,  however,  involve  any 
change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire,  the  regulations 
governing  the  procedure  of  either  House,  or  the  conduct  of  the 
elections ;  and  it  would  be  provisional,  pending  embodiment  in 
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the  Duma  within  the  first  two  months  of  its  next  session.  But 
should  no  such  law  be  passed  the  provisional  measure  would 
remain  in  force. 

Ukases  published  with  the  manifesto  promulgated  the  new 
constitutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma.  The 
elective  members  of  the  Council  would  be  eligible  for  nine  years, 
one-third  retiring  triennially.  Each  Zemstvo  of  each  Government 
would  elect  one  member.  Six  members  would  be  returned  by 
the  Sjmod  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  six  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Universities,  twelve  by  those 
of  the  Bourses  of  commerce  and  of  industry,  eighteen  by  those 
of  the  nobility,  and  six  by  those  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Poland.  These  latter  would  meet  for  the  election  at  Warsaw, 
the  r^resentatives  of  the  other  bodies  concerned  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  those  provinces  of  European  Bussia  which  have  no 
Zemstvo,  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors 
was  to  assemble  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province  to  elect  one 
msmber  for  each  province  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

All  members  of  the  Council  must  have  attained  their  fortieth 
year  and  have  an  academical  degree.  The  President  and  Vice- 
President  would  be  appointed  by  the  Tsar.  The  elective  mem- 
bers would  receive  an  honorarium  of  twenty-five  roubles  (2Z. 
10«.)  a  day  during  the  session.  The  sittings  of  both  Assemblies 
would  be  public.  A  debate  might  be  closured  by  a  bare  majority. 
Neither  Assembly  might  receive  deputations  or  petitions.  Min- 
isters would  be  eligible  for  the  Duma,,  and,  if  elected,  would  be 
qualified  to  vote. 

Laws  voted  by  the  two  Houses  would  be  submitted  for  the 
Imperial  sanction  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
The  members  of  both  Houses  would  have  personal  immunity 
during  the  session,  and  they  would  only  be  liable  to  arrest  with 
the  permission  of  the  respective  Houses,  except  in  cases  of 
flagrant  offences  or  offences  committed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties.  Bills  rejected  by  the  Tsar  could  not  be  reintroduced 
during  the  same  session,  nor  could  Bills  rejected  by  one  House 
without  the  Imperial  consent. 

The  elections  for  the  Dum^  continued  through  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  police, 
they  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  popularly  known  as  the  **  Cadets,*'  the  initial  letters 
of  the  Kussian  name  of  the  party  being  '*K.  D.'*  On  May  2, 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  Duma,  Count  Witte  resigned  the 
Premiership.  He  had  insisted  on  the  immediate  promulgation 
of  new  organic  laws  so  as  to  leave  him  a  free  hand  and  deprive 
the  Duma  of  all  initiative  in  matters  concerning  the  future 
government  of  the  countr}%  but  as  the  Emperor  would  not 
consent,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign.  He  had  striven 
throughout  to  make  the  promised  reforms  illusory,  maintaining 
all  the  power  of  the  autocracy,  and  giving  the  Dtima  merely 
the  form  without  the  reality  of  a  Parliament.     This  manoeuvre 
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could  only  have  been  successful  if  a  reactionist  majority  had 
been  elected  for  the  Duma.  But  it  was  now  clear  that  this 
body  would  insist,  if  possible,  on  its  right  to  participate  in  the 
government.  The  Tsar,  in  thanking  Count  Witte  for  his 
services,  laid  special  stress  on  his  having  secured  the  success 
of  a  new  loan  for  92,000,000/.,  of  which  50,000,000/.  was  taken 
in  France  and  30,000,000/.  by  the  Russian  banks.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Goremykin,  whose  first  act  as  Prime  Minister  was 
the  promulgation  on  May  8  of  new  organic  laws  which,  though 
not  going  so  far  in  restriction  of  the  Duma  as  Count  Witte's 
proposals,  considerably  modified  the  existing  laws  as  to  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  and  elections  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
The  Constitutional  Democrats  protested  that  the  Duma  should 
have  been  asked  for  its  sanction.  It  was  opened  on  May 
10  with  much  ceremony  in  St.  George's  Hall,  in  the 
Winter  Palace.  But  it  at  once  became  evident  that  the  Tsar 
and  the  people  were  not  reconciled.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  was  received  in  stony  silence.  It  merely  stated  that 
the  Tsar  would  watch  over  the  stability  of  the  institutions  he 
had  granted,  declared  that  '*  order  based  on  right,"  as  well  as 
liberty,  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  concluded 
with  a  prayer  that  the  Almighty  might  help  him  and  the  Duma 
so  that  he  might  "  see  his  people  happy,"  and  *'  bequeath  to  his 
son  as  his  inheritance  a  firmly  established,  well-ordered  and 
enlightened  State."  The  deputies  then  proceeded  to  the  Tauris 
Palace,  where  they  were  to  hold  their  sittings,  and  were  received 
with  ^eat  enthusiasm  by  the  populace.  They  at  once  elected 
as  theu:  President,  M.  Muromtseflf,  the  senior  deputy  for  Moscow. 
The  first  motion  was  made  by  M.  Petrunkievitch,  one  of  the 
oldest  combatants  for  Bussian  freedom,  who  declared  that  *'  the 
first  thought  at  the  first  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Bussian  nation  should  be  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  free- 
dom for  their  country  "  ;  the  Duma  should  claim  an  amnesty  for 
the  victims  of  freedom,  and  should  insist  on  its  right  to  initiate 
legislation,  and  to  substitute  for  the  autocracy  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  This  speech  was  received  with  rapturous  applause ; 
the  demand  for  an  amnesty  was  supported  unanimously  ;  the 
other  demands  were  dissented  from  only  by  the  small  group 
of  some  thirty  Conservatives  who  upheld  the  autocracy,  and 
by  the  Octobrist  party,  which  opposed  any  extension  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Imperial  Manifesto  of  October  30,  1905 
(A.NNUAL  Begister,  1905,  p.  319).  The  proposed  amnesty  was 
advocated  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Duma  by  deputies  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  among  them  several  peasants.  It  was  also 
demanded  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  except  for  persons  guilty 
of  homicide.  The  Address  of  the  Dum/i  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  unanimously  passed  on  May  18  after  four  days'  de- 
bate, laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  universal  sufifrage  and  of  the 
abolition  of  the  old  forms  of  government,  invoked  the  promises 
of  the  Manifesto  of  October  30,  severely  censured  ithe  subsequent 
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repression,  recommended  Ministerial  responsibility  as  the  only 
method  of  impressing  upon  the  nation  that  the  Monarch  is 
not  answerable,  and  urged  that  without  a  Ministry  chosen  from 
the  majority  there  could  be  no  tranquil  or  regular  work  in  the 
Duma.  Before  everything  it  was  essential  to  cancel  the  state 
of  siege  throughout  the  land.  The  Council  of  the  Empire  in 
its  existing  form  should  be  abolished,  laws  should  be  introduced 
guaranteemg  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  classes  before  the 
law,  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  based  on  class,  religion  or 
race,  and  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  Duma  should  be 
granted  the  right  of  petition  and  of  controlling  loans. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Address  dealt  with  the 
agrarian  question.  The  Duma^  it  said,  would  fail  in  its  duty  if 
it  did  not  issue  a  law  satisfying  the  acute  needs  of  the  peasants 
by  means  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  the  Crown  and 
the  monasteries,  and  by  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  private 
landed  property.  The  Address  further  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  labour  legislation,  free  education,  economy  in  expenditure, 
and  redistribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  of  wide  measures 
of  local  government,  of  satisfaction  of  the  just  claims  of  the 
various  races  and  nationalities,  and  of  women  suffrage,  and  de- 
manded **  a  full  political  amnesty  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  agreement  between  the  Tsar  and  his  people."  The 
tone  of  the  debate  was,  on  the  whole,  moderate,  and  perfect  order 
was  maintained;  several  of  the  speeches  were  of  a  high  order  of 
eloquence,  but  as  was  to  be  expected  from  men  without  political 
experience,  many  crude  and  impractical  ideas  were  expressed. 
All  agreed  that  the  land  question,  the  most  urgent  of  all,  could 
only  be  practically  solved  by  compulsory  expropriation,  though 
the  Polish  deputies  pointed  out  that  in  the  Polish  provinces  the 
peasants  were  sufficiently  provided  with  land,  and  the  land 
problem  had  consequently  never  become  acute.  Count  Heyden, 
leader  of  the  Right,  and  himself  a  large  landowner,  declared 
that  under  the  circumstances  **  the  rights  of  property  must  give 
way  to  the  necessities  of  the  State.  This  measure  is  in  no  sense 
revolutionary  ;  it  is  simply  a  measure  of  pacification/'  As  to 
Ministerial  responsibility,  only  one  of  the  deputies,  M.  Stakho- 
vitch,  dissented,  arguing  that  Russia  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
change.  The  Socialists  wished  to  include  the  demand  for  an 
eight  hours*  day  in  the  Address,  but  this  was  not  approved  by 
the  majority,  nor  was  the  proposal  of  the  Poles  to  include  the 
demand  for  Polish  autonomy,  though  it  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy.  A  deputation  of  the  Duma  was  appointed  to  present 
the  Address  to  the  Tsar,  but  as  the  President  was  informed  that 
the  deputation  would  not  be  received,  the  document  was  sent  to 
Peterhof  by  messenger. 

In  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  after  much  desultory  talk, 
mainly  on  the  proposed  amnesty,  an  Address  was  passed  re- 
affirming  the   principle  of   autocracy,    and  recommending  an 
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amnesty  including  "  all  who  erred  in  the  fight  for  the  defence 
of  order  '* — i.e.,  every  guilty  official  and  the  instigators  of  Jewish 
massacres — and  excluding  "  all  who  had  incited  the  ignorant 
or  weak  into  acts  of  violence/'  which  might  be  stretched  to 
cover  many  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  making 
speeches  or  writing  articles  against  the  Government.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bussian  Church,  the  orthodox  Bishop  Anthonius 
of  Volhynia,  opposed  any  amnesty  whatever,  sajring  that  any 
sentiment  of  mercy  would  be,  not  only  useless,  but  harmful ; 
while  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Vilna,  a  Pole,  spoke  in 
noble  and  eloquent  terms  in  favour  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  for 
all.  Count  Witte  said  that  a  full  amnesty  would  virtually  en- 
courage another  revolution.  He  could  support  it  if  it  were  likely 
to  remove  the  all-pervading  hatred  which  had  brought  such 
troubles  on  Bussia.  But  he  felt  sure  the  hatred  was  too  deeply 
rooted.  It  was  in  no  way  connected  with  repression  or  misrule, 
but  due  to  purely  economic  causes  ;  while  if  they  tried  to  remove 
inequality  of  property  the  country  would  be  ruined.  He  would 
grant  an  anmesty  only  to  those  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Excesses  had  been  committed 
under  stress  of  such  excitement  both  by  the  people  and  by  the 
authorities.  Ths  Council  of  the  Empire  must  distinctly  state 
in  the  Address  that  it  considered  it  its  duty  to  support  all 
measures  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  If  they  asked 
for  the  release  of  revolutionaries,  their  wives  and  daughters 
would  be  exposed  to  the  direst  horrors.  Another  revolution 
would  break  out  which  would  ruin  Bussia  and  horrify  the  whole 
civilised  world.     The  first  thing  necessary  was  order. 

The  first  care  of  the  Duma  was  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  peasants.  A  memorandum  was  prepared  providing 
for  the  acquisition,  at  a  fair  price,  of  private  property,  the  land 
thus  obtained,  together  with  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State, 
the  Crown,  the  monasteries  and  the  churches,  to  be  converted 
into  a  State  reserve  from  which  the  peasants  would  be  able  to 
obtain  allotments  on  long  leases  under  the  supervision  of  local 
committees.  It  was  calculated  that  the  Government  lands  would 
furnish  about  10,000,000  out  of  the  180,000,000  acres  required, 
and  that  over  37,000,000  out  of  the  40,000,000  adult  male 
peasants  had  not  sufficient  land  to  sustain  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  memorandum  was  read  amid  cheers,  and  was 
then  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Duma.  On  May  26  the 
Premier,  M.  Goremykin,  read  his  reply  to  the  Address.  He  de- 
clared the  proposed  solution  of  the  agrarian  question  "  absolutely 
inadmissible,"  ignored  the  demand  for  an  amnesty,  stated  that 
the  question  of  Ministerial  responsibility  was  outside  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Dicma,  and  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  numerous 
reforms,  maintained  that  the  law  must  first  be  vindicated,  and 
that  the  Dumas  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  exceptional  laws 
and  the  cessation  of  arbitrary  official  punishments  was  an  un- 
warranted interference  in  public  administration,  as  to  which  the 
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Duma  had  only  the  right  of  interpellation.  Hereupon  the  Duma 
at  once  passed  almost  unanimously  a  resolution  censuring  the 
Ministry  for  its  disregard  for  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  de- 
manding that  it  should  give  place  to  a  Ministry  composed  of 
men  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  people's  representatives. 
This  resolution  was  drafted  by  peasants  and  moved  by.  a  peasant 
deputy,  the  Constitutional  Democrats  having  purposely  effaced 
themselves  to  make  the  decision  of  the  House  more  effective. 
Members  of  all  parties  rose  one  after  the  other  to  denounce  the 
Ministry  in  eloquent  speeches,  and  even  Count  Heyden,  the 
leader  of  the  Right,  declared  that  the  Government  "  had  pro- 
claimed its  own  unfitness,  and  must  go."  Yet  the  Ministry 
continued  in  office  and  even  ignored  interpellations  in  the  Duma. 
One  of  these  related  to  the  condemnation  to  death  of  eight  work- 
men in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  who  were  executed,  although  the 
Duma  had  asked  for  a  postponement;  and  on  May  31,  after 
several  indignant  speeches,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  At  the  same 
time  a  Labour  party  (Trudovniki)  was  formed  by  representatives 
of  the  peasants  and  working  men,  over  100  in  number,  who 
issued  a  manifesto  to  all  the  working  men  of  Russia  declaring 
that  the  Duma  is  powerless  to  assist  the  people  so  long  as  the 
Government  can  deprive  it  of  the  rights  of  a  national  repre- 
sentative body,  and  asking  the  working  classes  to  support  the 
Labour  party  in  demanding  the  convocation  of  a  constituent 
assembly  based  on  manhood  and  womanhood  suffrage.  War 
was  now  declared  between  the  Ministers  and  the  Dum>a ;  the 
former  seldom  appeared  in  the  Chamber,  where  they  were  only 
occasionally  represented  by  subordinate  officials ;  the  latter  passed 
its  time  in  making  interpellations  which  were  ignored  by  the 
Government  and  preparing  Bills  which  the  Government  would 
not  accept.  On  May  31  a  long  agrarian  debate  took  place  in  the 
Duma.  Professor  Hertzenstein,  the  author  of  the  Agrarian  Bill, 
delivered  a  crushing  indictment  of  the  Government's  financial 
and  agrarian  policy,  its  deliberate  plan  of  keeping  the  peasant  in 
ignorance,  its  criminally  selfish  stimulation  of  industry  at  the 
cost  of  the  husbandman,  and,  above  all,  its  rapacious  mismanage- 
ment of  the  peasants'  bank  and  savings  banks.  He  showed  how 
the  funds  of  these  institutions  were  systematically  utilised  in 
the  interest,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  high-placed  officials  and 
courtiers,  pointing  out  especially  how  the  peasants'  bank  was 
used  not  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  rural  population, 
but  to  enable  the  Ministers  of  the  Court,  Count  Witte,  Count 
Ignatieflf  and  others,  to  sell  their  estates  at  enormous  prices, 
which  afterwards  fell  with  crushing  burden  upon  the  peasant. 
M.  Gourko,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Home  Department, 
argued  at  great  length  against  the  Bill.  His  attitude  was  so 
provocative  that  after  five  days'  debate  there  were  cries  of  '*  Re- 
sign "  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  A  programme  was  at  the 
same  time  formulated  by  the  Socialist  members  of  the  Labour 
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party  rejecting  all  remedial  measures,  and  declaring  that  the 
agrarian  question  could  only  properly  be  dealt  with  by  an  as- 
sembly elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  not  by  the  existing 
Dttma.  This  programme,  however,  was  rejected  both  by  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  by  the  peasant  members  who 
formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Labour  party.  Another  stormy 
sitting  took  place  on  June  14,  when  a  notification  was  read  by 
the  President  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  demanding  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  peasant  deputy  on  the  ground  that  he  was  to  be 
prosecuted  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  calculated  to  upset  the  exist- 
ing form  of  government.  Violent  speeches  were  made  by  several 
members  of  the  Labour  party,  pointing  out  that  prosecutions  of 
this  kind  were  obviously  a  device  for  getting  rid  of  objectionable 
deputies,  and  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  courts  could  not 
be  relied  upon  for  an  impartial  trial,  being  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  Grovemment.  Count  Heyden,  the  leader  of  the  Eight, 
agreed,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  House,  considering  the  motive  for  the  prosecution 
insufficient,  declined  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  Much  indig- 
nation was  also  excited  by  the  reply  made  by  the  Military  Pro- 
curator on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  interpellations 
as  to  the  death  sentences  inflicted  by  courts-martial.  He  simply 
said  that  everything  had  been  done  in  conformity  with  law,  and 
that  the  Minister  of  War  had  no  power  to  interfere ;  upon  which 
General  Kuzmin-Karavaieff,  formerly  Professor  at  the  Military 
Academy,  pointed  out  that  the  Duma  had  asked  the  Government 
to  suspend  the  executions  pending  discussion  of  the  law  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment,  while  the  Government  had  sheltered 
itself  behind  the  old  laws  and  had  not  scrupled  to  assert  that 
the  local  Governors  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  central  Ad- 
ministration, whereas,  in  fact.  Ministers  of  War  had  repeatedly 
intervened  in  trials  by  court-martial,  and  had  even  quashed 
sentences  and  ordered  courts-martial  to  condemn  men  to  death 
who  had  been  let  off  with  hard  labour. 

On  June  14  a  terrible  massacre  of  Jews  occurred  at  Bialystok. 
Peasant  mobs  attacked  the  Jewish  quarter,  massacred  the  in- 
habitants and  demolished  their  shops.  Next  day  in  the  Duma 
an  interpellation  was  addressed  to  the  Government  as  to  what 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  massacre,  and  a  Committee 
of  members  at  once  proceeded  to  Bialystok  to  make  a  full  in- 
quiry. Their  report  showed  that  this  massacre  was  both  more 
shocking  and  more  deliberate  than  any  of  the  previous  outrages 
which  had  disgraced  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  A  false  report 
had  been  circulated  by  the  officials  that  Jews  had  fired  on  a 
Corpus  Christi  procession,  and  that  two  priests  and  several 
children  had  been  killed  by  a  bomb  ;  the  police  and  gendarmes 
had  distributed  proclamations  inciting  the  Christians  to  exter- 
minate the  Hebrew  population,  and  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
town  were  used  not  to  check  the  massacre,  but  to  fire  indis- 
criminately on  Jewish  houses.     Several  hundred   Jews   were 
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killed  and  wounded,  whole  families  were  murdered  and  their 
bodies  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  butchery  lasted 
for  three  days.  Elsewhere,  too,  the  anarchy  was  increasing. 
Mutinies  were  reported  from  Sebastopol,  Kronstadt  and  other 
garrison  towns,  there  were  constant  strikes  and  agrarian  dis- 
turbances, trains  were  delayed  for  hours  by  bands  of  armed 
peasants,  post-offices  and  mail-carts  were  robbed  with  impunity, 
and  hardly  a  day  passed  without  the  news  of  the  murder  of  some 
police  official. 

Further  revelations  as  to  the  organising  of  massacres  by  the 
police  were  made  in  the  Duma  on  June  21.  Prince  Urusofif,  who 
had  resigned  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior  early 
in  the  year,  on  obtaining  evidence  of  official  complicity  in  the 
reactionary  propaganda,  produced  a  great  sensation  by  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  way  in  which  massacres  were  organised,  and 
declaring  that  so  long  as  occult  influences  behind  the  Throne 
remained  in  virtual  control  of  the  Government  no  Ministry,  not 
even  one  recruited  from  the  Duma,  could  restore  order.  The 
printing  office  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  had  some  months 
ago  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  provocations  to  slaugh- 
ter; would  agents  of  the  Government  repeat  such  conduct? 
They  were  all  ready  to  sink  their  differences  for  the  national 
welfare,  but  **  so  long  as  dark  forces  estranged  them  from  the 
sovereign  that  union  of  Crown  and  Parliament  without  which 
there  could  be  no  peaceful  evolution  was  rendered  impossible." 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Stolypin,  made  a  feeble  and 
ineffective  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  but  a 
resolution  was  passed,  after  two  days'  debate,  to  the  effect 
that  the  massacres  (or  "pogroms*')  had  been  undoubtedly  or- 
ganised and  were  approved  by  officials  who  enjoyed  impunity ; 
that  the  Ministerial  statement  showed  that  Ministers  could 
neither  cope  with  the  evil  nor  understand  its  causes ;  that  only  a 
Ministry  enjoying  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  nation  could 
properly  conduct  the  administration  of  the  country  and  defeat 
outside  influences  which  introduced  anarchy  into  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  only  the  prompt  resignation  of  the  present 
Ministry  and  the  appointment  of  a  Cabinet  possessing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Duma  could  save  the  country  from  its  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  difficulties. 

As  famine  was  imminent  on  the  Lower  Volga,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  applied  on  June  25  to  the  Duma  for  its  authority 
for  the  necessary  expenditure  for  relief.  All  the  deputies  who 
followed  him  recognised  that  action  was  urgent,  but  all  were 
opposed  to  entrusting  the  expenditure  to  the  bureaucracy,  who, 
judging  by  previous  famines,  would  probably  retain  a  large 
portion  of  the  amount.  Ultimately  a  resolution  was  carried, 
with  three  dissentients,  that  whereas  the  Ministerial  statement 
showed  that  political  considerations  had  determined  the  distri- 
bution of  relief,  and  there  was  no  security  that  this  would  not 
happen  again  while  a  Ministry  not  responsible  to  the  Duma  re- 
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mained  in  oflQce,  it  was  necessary  both  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  public  bodies  in  relief  work  and  to  assure  effective  control  by 
the  Duma  of  moneys  voted  for  relief.  A  sum  of  15,000,000  roubles 
(1,600,000/.)  on  account  was  voted  on  July  6  by  the  Duma  and 
on  July  14  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  although  the  Ministry 
had  asked  for  a  vote  of  80,000,000  roubles  (8,000,000/.). 

On  July  2  another  stormy  scene  took  place  in  the  Duma 
during  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. General  Kuzmin-Karavaiefif,  the  reporter  on  the  Bill, 
pointed  out  that  capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Russia 
150  years  ago,  but  had  been  revived  for  regicide,  treason  and 
political  offences  generally,  and  had  been  used  extensively  as  a 
measure  of  political  strife.  He  realised  the  difficulty  of  exclud- 
ing the  death  penalty  from  the  articles  of  war,  but  in  no  case 
should  martial  law  be  invoked  against  political  offenders.  The 
Minister  of  Justice  replied  that  the  death  penalty  was  necessary 
to  check  anarchy  and  revolution.  He  was  followed  by  General 
Pavloff,  the  Chief  Military  Procurator,  who  had  been  responsible 
for  the  executions  in  the  Baltic  provinces  against  which  the 
Duma  had  protested,  and  also  had  substituted  a  death  sentence 
for  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  passed  on  a  youth  by  a  'court- 
martial  at  Warsaw.  He  was  received  with  exclamations  of 
**  Hangman,'*  *' Murderer"  and  **Cain,''  and  left  the  House ;  the 
President  having  been  unable  to  restore  order.  The  Bill  was 
passed  through  all  its  stages  the  same  night.  This  was  the 
first  Bill  passed  by  the  Duma ;  that  on  the  agrarian  question 
was  still  under  consideration  of  a  Committee  of  ninety-nine,  one 
for  each  five  members  of  the  House.  On  July  3  the  Government 
brought  forward  a  proposal  of  its  own  for  ^handing  over  all 
arable  Crown  lands  to  the  peasants  on  favourable  terms,  supple- 
menting the  lands  thus  obtained  by  purchasing  any  private  pro- 
perties voluntarily  offered,  and  reselling  them  at  low  prices  to 
the  peasants,  any  losses  on  the  transactions  being  borne  by  the 
State.  The  Government  also  proposed  to  assist  migration,  to 
simplify  the  formalities  in  connection  with  land  purchase,  and 
to  promote  emigration  to  Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  A  Com- 
mission, on  which  the  peasants  were  represented,  was  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  and  most  expeditious  means  of 
relief.  This  proposal  was  introduced  by  an  official  communique, 
which  was  condemned  as  illegal  by  a  resolution  of  the  Duma, 
being  in  effect  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  Duma's  Land 
Bill. 

The  next  Bill  that  came  before  the  Dum^a  was  one  for 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  public  meetings,  but  the  debate 
drifted  into  various  irrelevant  side-issues  and  was  obstructed  by 
the  Socialists  ;  some  of  whom  frankly  declared  that  the  Dumas 
mission  was  not  to  make  laws,  but  to  prepare  a  revolution — a 
statement  which  the  great  majority  of  the  deputies  received  with 
indignation.  The  Dum^  then  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  nation 
protesting  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  the 
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national  representatives.  It  was  now  evident  that  so  long  as  a 
Ministry  was  not  chosen  from  the  Duma,  or  at  least  from  among 
men  outside  the  bureaucracy  and  inspiring  popular  confidence, 
there  could  be  no  co-operation  between  the  Duma  and  the 
Government,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  former  must  be  fruit- 
less. The  Emperor  was  not  disposed  to  appoint  a  responsible 
Ministry,  and  as  the  parliamentary  deadlock  only  led  to  the 
spread  of  agrarian  and  labour  disorders  and  mutinies,  and  to 
the  growth  of  an  extreme  party  among  the  peasants  which 
demanded  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  country  without  pay- 
ment, the  only  alternative  was  a  dissolution,  which  was  an- 
nounced by  Imperial  Ukase  on  July  21.  The  Tsar  stated  that 
he  was  "  cruelly  disappointed  "  that  "  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the  work  of  productive 
legislation,  had  stray^  into  spheres  beyond  their  competence, 
had  inquired  into  the  acts  of  local  authorities  established  by 
himself,  and  had  commented  upon  the  imperfections  of  the 
fundamental  laws,  which  could  only  be  modified  by  his  Imperial 
will."  The  peasants,  disturbed  by  such  anomalies,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  the  amelioration  of  their  lot,  had  resorted  in  many 
districts  to  open  pillage  and  the  destruction  of  other  people's 
property,  and  to  disobedience  to  the  law  and  to  the  authorities, 
whereas  "  an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  people  is  only 
possible  under  conditions  of  perfect  order  and  tranquillity." 
Arbitrary  or  illegal  acts  would  not  be  allowed  and  the  Imperial 
will  would  be  imposed  on  the  disobedient  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  State.  The  Tsar  appealed  to  all  loyal  Russians  to  unite 
in  support  of  order.  The  chief  task  of  the  Government  would 
be  the  reform  of  the  lot  of  the  peasants ;  in  cases  where  their 
lands  are  too  small,  they  would  be  supplied  with  legal  and 
honest  means  for  the  enlargement  of  their  property.  The 
representatives  of  the  other  classes  should  devote  all  their 
efforts  to  the  realisation  of  this  great  task,  which  would  be  duly 
accomplished  by  a  future  Duma.  Finally,  March  5,  1907,  was 
fixed  by  an  Ukase  addressed  to  the  Senate  for  the  convocation 
of  a  new  Duma, 

M.  Stolypin,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  Premier  in  the  place  of  M.  Goremykin,  and 
troops  were  moved  into  St.  Petersburg  and  the  other  large 
towns.  The  dissolution  was  quietly  received  by  the  masses  ; 
but  a  number  of  members  proceeded  to  Viborg,  in  Finland, 
to  issue  a  manifesto  protesting  against  it.  This  document, 
signed  by  230  members  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  and 
Labour  parties,  called  upon  the  people  to  "  stand  up  for  the 
down-trodden  rights  of  popular  representation,"  and  to  give 
the  Government  neither  money  nor  soldiers,  as  it  had  no  right 
to  either  without  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  added  that  any  new  loans  would  be  invalid  unless 
such  assent  were  obtained  for  them. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Premier  was  to  issue  a  circular  to  the 
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governors  and  other  leading  authorities  who  had  been  invested 
with  absolute  powers,  instructing  them  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
such  powers  were  to  be  exercised.  "  Disturbances,"  it  said, 
**  must  be  repressed,  and  revolutionary  movements  must  be  put 
down  by  all  legal  means.  A  struggle  has  begun  against  the 
enemies  of  society,  and  not  against  society  itself.  Wholesale 
repression,  therefore,  cannot  be  approved.  Imprudent  and  illegal 
acts,  likely  to  give  rise  to  discontent,  cannot  be  tolerated.*'  The 
governors  freely  exercised  their  powers  by  suppressing  public  meet- 
ings and  newspapers  and  arresting  members  of  the  revolutionary 
Committees,  but  they  proved  incapable  or  unwilling  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  the  troops  and  roughs  employed  by  the  **  Black 
Hundreds."  At  Odessa,  for  instance,  the  governor  declared  to 
a  Jewish  deputation  which  had  come  to  him  because  it  was 
rumom-ed  that  another  massacre  was  impending,  that  he  could 
only  vouch  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  regular  troops,  not  for 
that  of  the  Cossacks  or  the  civil  population ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cossacks  plundered  Jewish  houses  and  shops,  and 
**  Black  Hundreds  "  freely  distributed  bloodthirsty  anti-Jewish 
proclamations.  A  new  party,  "  The  Party  of  Peaceful  Kegenera- 
tion,"  formed  from  among  the  Octobrists,  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  urging  them  to  await  with  patience  the  new  elections 
and  to  abstain  from  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Labour 
party  and  the  Socialists  appealed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  (July 
30)  actively  to  oppose  the  illegal  Government  and  to  refuse  to 
fire  on  the  people.  This  appeal,  however,  had  little  effect. 
There  were  mutinies  in  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  at  Cronstadt 
and  in  the  Caucasus,  but,  on  the  whole,  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  remained  loyal.  Another  appeal  issued  at  the  same  time 
called  on  the  peasants  '*  to  rise  as  one  man  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Fatherland  from  ruin,"  and  to  **  take  liberty  and  all  the 
land  as  they  have  been  given  neither  land  nor  liberty."  This 
also  proved  ineffectual;  the  peasants  in  various  districts  con- 
tinued to  seize  the  crops  and  plunder  the  houses  of  the  landlords, 
but  there  was  no  general  revolutionary  movement  among  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  revolutionary  Committees  pro- 
claimed a  general  strike  in  order  to  obtain  a  constituent  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  but  this,  too,  proved  a  failure. 
Amid  the  general  anarchy  the  state  of  the  finances  seriously 
embarrassed  the  Government.  The  deficit  on  the  year's  Budget 
was  estimated  at  nearly  20,000,000/.  not  covered  by  the  last  loan, 
and  there  was  little  prospect  of  obtaining  another  loan  now  that 
the  Duma  had  been  dissolved.  The  oflScial  revenue  returns  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  exceeded  the  estimates  by  more  than 
7,000,000/.,  mostly  derived  from  the  brandy  monopoly  ;  but  this 
was  not  nearly  suflScient  even  for  famine  reUef . 

Notwithstanding  the  repressive  measures,  murders  and  bomb 
outrages  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  at  the  mercy  of  bandits,  anarchists  and  terrorists.  Pro- 
fessor Hertzenstein,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  respected 
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members  of  the  Duma  and  the  most  scathing  of  the  critics  of 
the  Government's  financial  and  agrarian  policy,  was  murdered 
at  Terioki,  a  watering-place  in  Finland,  at  the  instigation,  as 
was  generally  believed,  of  the  **  Black  Hundreds."  The  leaders 
of  the  new  party  of  **  Peaceful  Regeneration  "  were  invited  to 
join  the  Ministry,  but  refused,  holding  that  nothing  should  be 
done  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Duma,  and  issued  a  mani- 
festo stating  that  their  object  was  to  create  a  Constitutional 
Monarchical  State.  **  A  strong  Monarchical  Power,*'  it  said, 
"  popular  representation,  liberty  based  on  rights,  and  the  equality 
of  all  before  the  law  are  the  conditions  of  Russia's  regeneration. 
All  nationalities  must  enjoy  identical  political  and  civil  rights. 
The  highest  power  must  create  a  strong  law-abiding  Govern- 
ment, which  must,  without  arbitrariness,  but  unswervingly  break- 
ing the  ruinous  old  order  of  things,  secure  the  realisation  of  the 
liberties  proclaimed  on  October  30, 1905.  Responsible  Ministers 
form  a  guarantee  of  uniform  legislation  and  executive  power." 
As  to  the  agrarian  question,  they  must  not  shrink  from  the 
forcible  expropriation  of  an  amount  of  private  property  suflScient 
to  create  permanent  holdings.  That  the  leaders  of  the  party 
were  right  in  refusing  to  join  the  Ministry,  though  M.  Stolypin 
was  doubtless  sincere  in  assuring  them  of  his  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  policy  of  reform,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  vacant 
posts  in  the  Cabinet  were  filled  by  reactionaries.  Thus  the 
advocates  of  relentless  repression  were  again  paramount  at 
Court. 

The  revolutionists,  who  had  been  cowed  by  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  at  Moscow  and  the  rigorous  action  taken  against  them 
in  other  places,  again  showed  signs  of  their  existence  in  the 
middle  of  August.  At  Warsaw  they  organised  a  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  policemen,  gendarmes  and  infantry  patrols,  followed  by 
a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  ;  in  the  Caucasus,  besides  the  in- 
cessant collisions  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Armenians,  there 
were  repeated  risings  and  conflicts  with  the  troops.  Robberies 
of  Government  money,  too,  continued  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  ever;  revolutionary  agents  entered  private  houses  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Warsaw  and  other  great  towns,  and  ex- 
torted contributions  from  the  inhabitants.  The  next  move  of 
the  revolutionists  was  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  M.  Stolypin 
(August  25),  which  fortunately  proved  unsuccessful,  though  his 
two  children  were  severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
in  his  sunamer  residence,  and  thirty  visitors  and  officials  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Next  day  General  Minn,  who  had 
been  specially  prominent  in  the  suppression  of  the  Moscow  riots 
in  1905,  was  murdered  at  the  Peterhof  railway  station  by  a 
young  girl,  an  agent  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Murders  of 
police  commissaries  were  at  the  same  time  reported  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

On  August  27  an  Imperial  ordinance  was  issued  charging 
the  Peasant  *  Bank  with  the  arrangement  of  the  sale 
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to  the  peasants  of  a  number  of  estates  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  land  owned  by  peasant  proprietors.  This  measure, 
apparently  intended  as  a  sop  to  the  peasants,  was  obviously 
insufficient,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  peasants  had  no  money 
to  buy  with,  while  the  lands  offered  fell  far  short  of  the  need. 
It  was  of  no  effect ;  murder,  pillage  and  incendiarism  continued 
everywhere,  although  many  revolutionary  leaders  were  captured. 
The  Government  now  adopted  another  means  for  checking 
revolution.  On  September  6  an  official  manifesto  was  issued 
notifjang  the  establishment  of  field  courts-martial.  Governors- 
General,  or  other  authorities  invested  with  similar  powers,  in 
such  districts  as  were  under  martial  law  or  an  exceptional 
r^ime,  were  empowered  to  send  persons  accused  of  the  conmiis- 
sion  of  crimes  in  public  places  before  a  field  court-martial,  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  four  officers  of  the  army  or  the  navy, 
to  be  established  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  conamission  of 
the  crime.  The  court  was  to  meet  inmiediately  and  decide 
in  camera  within  eighteen  hours,  and  the  sentence  was  to  be 
carried  out  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  passed. 
The  manifesto  further  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  order  and  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
excesses  of  the  revolutionists,  whose  aim  was  the  destruction  of 
the  State  and  the  monarchy  and  the  introduction  of  a  Socialist 
republic,  at  the  same  time  directing  all  the  efforts  of  the  Slate 
towards  establishing  a  new  regime  based  upon  law  and  reason- 
able liberty.  ''  The  Government  realises  that  it  is  confronting 
questions  of  varying  character,  some  of  which  must  be  settled 
by  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  whilst  others, 
being  urgent,  must  be  dealt  with.at  once."  Among  the  latter 
the  manifesto  mentioned  the  agrarian  question,  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  of  **  the  Old  Believers,"  the  Jewish  question,  and 
education,  and  numerous  bills  were  specified  that  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  Duma.  As  regards  public  meetings  and  the  Press, 
the  manifesto  added  that  ''  the  Government  considers  it  its  duty 
not  to  suppress  opinions  expressed  in  the  Press  or  public  meet- 
ings, but  that  the  officials  must  employ  all  legal  measures  to 
prevent  the  transformation  of  instruments  of  progress  into  the 
instruments  of  a  propaganda  of  destruction  and  violence" 

This  manifesto  was  very  ill  received  by  the  Russian  Press. 
As  usual  it  combined  promises  and  threats,  and  experience  had 
shown  that  only  the  latter  were  carried  out.  The  new  reform 
schemes  were  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  Count  Witte 
and  M.  Goremykin,  but  there  was  as  little  guarantee  for  their 
execution,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  introduction  of  summary 
courts-martial  would  only  leave  Moderates  and  Revolutionists 
alike  at  their  mercy.  The  terrorism  of  the  Revolutionists  would 
now  be  met  by  that  of  the  Government.  Both  the  Revolutionists 
and  the  **  Black  Hundreds  "  pursued  their  work  of  intimidation 
and  murder.  On  September  8  there  was  a  terrible  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Siedlce  resembhng  that  at  Bialystok,  and  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Baku.  At  Warsaw  about  1,000  persons  were  arrested, 
chiefly  Jews,  including  many  children,  who  were  employed  by 
the  terrorists  to  execute  outrages,  because  children  did  not  arouse 
suspicion  and  were  not  liable  to  capital  punishment.  These 
captures  were  difficult,  as  popular  sympathy  with  political 
offenders,  even  with  those  who  assassinated  high  military  and 
pohce  officials,  existed  everywhere  and  among  all  classes,  not- 
withstanding the  propaganda  in  favour  of  autocracy  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  reactionary  League  known  as  **  the  Union  of 
the  Russian  People."  This  body  flooded  the  villages  with  anti- 
Jewish  incendiary  literature,  and  induced  several  of  the  Zemstvos 
to  expel  some  of  the  most  eminent  Constitutional  Democrats 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 

Great  alarm  was  caused  in  October  by  the  publication  of  a 
confidential  report  from  M.  Kokovtsoff,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
to  the  Premier  warning  him  that  a  deficit  on  a  very  large  scale, 
amounting  to  about  15,000,000/.  sterling,  would  occur  unless 
fresh  demands  made  by  the  spending  departments  since  the 
Budget  was  settled  were  countermanded,  as  owing  to  the  bad 
harvest  there  could  be  no  considerable  excess  in  revenue,  and 
not  more  than  20,000,000  roubles  (2,000,000/.)  could  be  expected 
from  an  internal  loan.  It  was  officially  announced  after  the 
publication  of  this  report  that  the  Ministry  had  decided  to  adopt 
M.  Kokovtsoff's  recommendation,  but  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  a  great  part  of  the  expenditure  to  which  he  objected  had 
already  been  incurred ;  the  note  circulation  during  August  and 
September  increased  by  100,000,000  roubles,  which  represented 
two-thirds  of  his  anticipated  deficit,  and  further  and  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  would  be  inevitably  entailed  by  the  struggle 
with  revolution.  Of  the  1,260,000,000  rouble-notes  in  circula- 
tion, 700,000,000,  or  400,000,000  above  the  legal  limit,  had  no 
metallic  basis,  though  the  foreign  loan  concluded  in  April  had 
produced  677,000,000  roubles.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  official  returns  published  on  December  22,  the  ordinary 
revenue  from  January  1  to  November  1,  1906,  was  159,300,000 
roubles  (15,930,000/.)  in  excess  of  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1905,  and  from  January  1  to  December  1  the  State 
railway  receipts  amounted  to  453,000,000  roubles  (45,300,000/.) 
compared  with  407,500,000  roubles  (40,750,000/.)  in  1905,  an  in- 
crease of  45,500,000  roubles  (4,650,000/.). 

On  October  6  the  Constitutional  Democrats  held  a  congress 
at  Helsingfors.  After  much  discussion  the  congress  agreed  to 
a  declaration  stating  that,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
the  Viborg  manifesto  (p.  324),  it  considered  the  present  moment 
unfavouraole  for  the  exercise  of  passive  resistance  on  a  large 
scale,  or  for  a  refusal  to  furnish  the  recruits  for  1906.  Owing 
to  the  severe  consequences  which  would  fall  upon  the  population 
from  isolated  aV  '^*  attempts  to  carry  out  this  measure,  the 
Congress  abs  irecommending  its  apphcation.     Never- 
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theless  the  Government  decided  to  prosecute  180  ex-deputies 
for  signing  the  Viborg  manifesto,  and  ordered  all  professors  and 
members  of  Zemstvos  to  leave  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
party  under  pain  of  dismissal.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  reception  at  St.  Petersburg  of  a  deputation  of  British  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  by  the  members  of  the  late  Duma,  but  as 
such  a  reception  might  have  occasioned  untimely  demonstra- 
tions by  the  **  Union  of  the  Russian  People  "  and  other  reac- 
tionary parties  the  plan  was  abandoned.  It  was  feared  that  on 
October  30,  the  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  constitutional 
government,  the  revolutionists  might  get  up  riots  against  the 
Ministry,  but  the  day  passed  off  quietly.  Assassinations  of 
reactionist  governors  and  police  officers  continued,  however, 
to  the  end  of  the  year ;  among  them  was  that  of  Count  Alexis 
Ignatieff,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "League  of  True  Russians," 
and  brother  of  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  1878,  on 
December  22.  The  persons  killed  and  wounded  for  political 
reasons  during  the  year  numbered  nearly  9,000.  About  300 
persons  were  shot  or  hanged  by  order  of  the  field  courts-martial 
in  September  and  October. 

The  trial  of  the  deputies  of  the  Council  of  Labour  on  charges 
of  high  treason  was  concluded  on  November  6.  The  depositions 
of  the  President  and  his  associates,  corroborated  by  those  of  a 
large  number  of  workmen  of  St.  Petersburg,  showed  that  Count 
Witte  had  been  in  communication  vnth  the  Council,  and  that 
the  authorities  had  even  placed  steamers  at  its  disposal.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  demanded  that  the  late  Director  of  the 
Police  Department,  who  had  addressed  a  report  to  the  Premier 
on  the  organisation  by  officials  of  the  pohce  of  the  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Alexandrovsk  and  other  places,  should  be  subpoenaed, 
as  his  examination  would  prove  that  incendiary  proclamations 
had  been  printed  in  the  Police  Department,  and  the  Council  of 
Labour  had  rendered  public  service  by  counteracting  such  mas- 
sacres. The  Court,  however,  refused  to  allow  the  report  to  be 
read  or  the  late  director  to  be  called,  upon  which  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  and  their  witnesses  withdrew  and  the  trial  proceeded 
without  them.  The  President  of  the  Council,  with  fourteen  of 
its  leading  members,  was  sentenced  to  exile  to  Siberia  with  the 
loss  of  all  civil  rights. 

At  the  end  of  November  it  was  discovered  that  a  firm  which 
had  contracted  to  supply  10,000,000  pouds  of  corn  for  the  famine- 
stricken  provinces,  and  had  received  800,000  roubles  (80,000/.) 
in  advance,  had  only  delivered  500  waggon  loads.  An  inquiry 
was  accordingly  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  M. 
Gourko,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  who  had  given  the  contract,  was  relieved  of  his  duties 
pending  the  result.  An  interesting  report  on  the  famine  in  these 
provinces  was  published  by  Prince  Lvoff,  who  had  undertaken  a 
tour  of  investigation  through  Samara  and  Kazan.  He  travelled 
800  miles  without  finding  a  single  village  where  .the  peasants 
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had  food  or  fodder.  In  eleven  villages  there  were  meagre 
remnants  of  old  grain.  In  others  people  were  eating  bark  or 
straw  removed  from  the  thatches  of  their  dwellings.  Very 
little  live  stock  remained,  as  the  peasants  were  selling  it  for 
the  price  of  the  skins.  The  Red  Cross  Society  had  sent  money 
to  some  places,  but  no  bread  could  be  bought.  The  people  were 
succumbing  to  want  and  disease. 

On  October  18  an  Ukase  was  issued  relieving  the  peasants 
from  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  communes,  permitting  them 
to  leave  one  commune  and  join  another,  or  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  without  forfeiting  their  communal  privileges,  abolish- 
ing the  special  courts  of  law  for  peasants  and  the  principle  of 
communal  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  Imperial  and  local 
taxes,  and  enabling  peasants  with  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
participate  as  landowners  in  elections  for  assemblies  and  the 
Duma,  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  gave,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  electoral  law  for  the 
Duma,  under  which,  evidently  with  the  object  of  excluding  ultra- 
Badical  peasants,  those  who  were  not  heads  of  families  actually 
engaged  in  farming,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  franchise,  as 
also  were  various  categories  of  working  men  and  small  house- 
holders or  tenants.  Yet  the  Centre  party  in  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  had  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  deprecating  the 
amendment  of  the  electoral  law  without  the  consent  of  the 
Duma.  While  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists  had  produced  a 
certain  anti-Liberal  reaction,  the  extreme  Right  gained  but  few 
new  members,  as  it  did  not  distinctly  repudiate  all  connection 
with  the  "  Black  Hundreds  "  ;  and  the  election  for  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility  in  the  Moscow  district  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  all  the  Constitutional  Democratic  candidates.  The 
reactionists,  comprising  the  '*  Union  of  the  Russian  People,'*  the 
"League  of  True  Russians,*'  which  included  the  "Black  Hun- 
dreds,'* and  the  "  Society  for  Active  Strife  against  Revolution," 
held  a  congress  at  Kieflf  to  organise  resistance  to  the  reformers. 
This  resistance  had  hitherto  been  carried  out  by  the  Russkoe 
Sobranie,  a  society  supported  by  the  Government  and  the 
higher  Church  dignitaries,  with  the  assistance  of  the  "  Black 
Hundreds,"  but  it  met  with  no  support  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Russian  people. 

On  October  24  M.  Stolypin,  the  Premier,  issued  instructions 
to  Governors-General  and  prefects  of  cities,  inforining  them  that 
the  field  courts-martial  have  jurisdiction  solely  in  case  of  serious 
crimes  and  over  criminals  taken  red-handed,  that  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  of  the  district  had  no  power  to  decide  what 
categories  of  crime  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  and  that  the  sentences  of  such  a  court  once  delivered 
could  not  in  any  circumstances  be  altered.  He  also  instructed 
the  local  authorities  to  claim  arrears  of  local  taxation  due  from 
persons  holding  high  administrative  positions,  pointing  out  that 
such  arreara  were  detrimental  to  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  made  by  the  Peasants' 
Bank  was  also  reduced  to  4J  per  cent.,  the  average  rate  charged 
by  the  Nobles*  Bank  This  was  another  step  towards  facilitat- 
ing land  purchase  by  the  peasanta  For  this  purpose  loans  were 
made  to  them  for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years ;  and  on  November 
1  a  further  agrarian  reform  was  promulgated  enabling  peasants 
to  mortgage  allotments  in  order  to  buy  other  lands  or  improve 
their  methods  of  farming.  The  total  area  of  land  available  for 
sale  to  the  peasants  was  nearly  31,000,000  acres.  Again,  on 
November  25,  an  Imperial  Ukase  enabled  peasants  to  become 
freeholders  of  allotments  made  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation, 
all  redemption  dues  being  remitted.  This  was  the  most  vital 
of  the  agrarian  reforms,  as  it  practically  abohshed  the  system 
of  communal  proprietorship.  The  prosecution  of  180  former 
deputies  on  a  charge  of  treason  for  drafting  the  Viborg  mani- 
festo was  begun,  and  meanwhile  they  were  excluded  from 
public  oflQce  and  disfranchised.  This  measure,  coupled  with 
the  establishment  of  field  courts-martial  and  the  tampering 
with  the  electoral  law,  caused  the  party  of  Peaceful  Regenera- 
tion to  proclaim  itself  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Government. 
In  its  electoral  appeal,  pubhshed  on  November  8,  it  declared 
that  the  Government  had  acted  unconstitutionally  in  dissolving 
the  Duma  before  it  had  time  to  vote  the  Budget,  and  insisted 
that  only  a  responsible  Ministry  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
Duma  could  establish  order  and  good  government,  at  the  same 
time  urging  all  constitutional  parties  to  join  hands  in  a  peaceful 
effort  to  secure  the  principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility.  These 
parties  were,  in  addition  to  the  party  of  Peaceful  Regeneration, 
the  Democratic  Reform  party,  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
and  the  Labour  party.  Of  these  the  first  only  had  been  legally 
recognised ;  as  some  of  the  wealthiest  Moscow  merchants  had 
joined  it,  it  was  well  provided  with  funds.  The  others  together 
with  the  Socialists  were  forbidden  to  hold  meetings,  and  those 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  were  forcibly  dispersed  by  the 
police.  The  date  of  the  elections  for  the  Duma  of  1907  was 
fixed,  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  of  December  20,  for  February  19 
in  the  whole  of  Russia,  except  the  Northern  Caucasus,  Trans- 
caucasia, Central  Asia  and  Siberia,  where  the  date  was  to  be 
fixed  later. 

In  Poland  the  revolutionary  SociaUsts  were  even  more  active 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  they  created  such  a  reign  of 
terror  at  Warsaw  that  many  of  the  wealthier  families  went  to 
live  abroad.  The  Polish  Socialist  party  known  as  the  P.P.S. 
(Polska  Partya  Socialistyczna)  proclaimed  as  its  object  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Polish  Independent  Socialistic  Republic,  while  the 
party  of  the  International  SociaUsts  called  the  **  Bund,"  and 
mainly  composed  of  Jews,  repudiated  all  patriotic  ideas  and 
aimed  at  a  complete  reversal  of  the  existing  social  order.  The 
great  body  of  the  Polish  nation  held  entirely  aloof  from  both 
of  these  parties,  condemning  them  as  ruinous  to  the  country, 
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and  limited  its  demands  to  an  autonomy  with  a  Diet  in  Warsaw 
for  local  administration^  subject  to  the  Dvma  at  St.  Petersburg^ 
and  to  recognition  of  Polish  as  the  official  language  in  the 
administration  and  the  courts  of  justice.  The  party  which 
formulated  this  demand,  and  which  was  most  numerously  re- 
presented in  the  Duma,  called  itself  the  National  Democratic 
party  (N.D.) ;  its  members  acted  generally  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  but  did  not  join  that  party,  an^  refused  to 
sign  the  Viborg  manifesto.  They  were  bent  on  keeping  quiet 
and  not  giving  the  Government  a  pretext  for  interpreting  the 
revolutionary  agitation  of  the  Polish  Socialists  as  a  Polish 
national  movement,  though  the  sufferings  of  their  country 
from  Eussian  oppression  prevented  them  from  appealing  to  the 
Eussian  military  or  police  authorities  for  protection  agamst  the 
agitation,  or  from  co-operating  in  its  suppression.  Another 
element  of  disturbance  in  the  country  was  the  appearance 
of  a  new  sect,  the  Mariaviti,  who  seized  some  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  churches  and  resisted  by  force  attempts  at  recapture. 
But  while  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  suffering  from  the 
constant  strikes  and  robberies  instigated  by  the  revolutionists 
and  the  general  insecurity,  politically  it  was  far  better  off  than 
in  the  more  prosperous  times  when  it  was  under  the  iron  hand 
of  General  Gourko.  The  Press  was  allowed  freely  to  criticise 
the  acts  of  the  Government,  many  new  Polish  newspapers  were 
started  at  Warsaw,  the  Polish  language  was  freely  used  on  the 
railways,  and  Polish  private  schools  were  opened  all  over  the 
country.  The  University  of  Warsaw  had  to  be  closed,  as  the 
students  declared  that  they  would  not  attend  the  classes  so 
long  as  the  professors  taught  in  Eussian,  and  funds  were 
collected  among  patriotic  Poles  for  the  establishment  of  a 
PoHsh  University. 

In  Finland  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  representation  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Tsar  was  presented 
on  May  9  to  the  Diet  and  accepted  by  all  the  four  Estates.  Its 
principal  features  were  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage  for 
men  and  women  who  had  completed  their  twenty-fourth  year ; 
women  as  well  as  men  to  be  eligible  as  representatives ;  a  single 
Chamber  of  200  delegates,  of  whom  sixty  would  form  a  Grand 
Committee,  devised  together  with  other  provisions  to  prevent 
hasty  legislation ;  the  country  to  be  divided  into  sixteen  con- 
stituencies, one  in  the  extreme  north  returning  one  member, 
the  others,  on  an  average,  thirteen ;  members  to  be  elected  by 
proportional  representation  for  three  years;  sessions  annual. 
The  country  was  on  the  whole  quiet  and  contented,  but  there 
too  the  Sociahsts  were  a  cause  of  disturbance.  They  protested 
against  the  new  form  of  representation,  though  it  was  the  most 
democratic  in  Europe,  as  not  going  far  enough,  and  in  August, 
when  the  mutiny  took  place  at  Sveaborg,  the  **Eed  Guard" 
composed  mainly  of  Socialists,  openly  adhered  to  the  mutineers 
and  proclaimed  a  general  strike.     The  **  Eed  Guard  "  was  op- 
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posed  by  the  "White  Guard,"  composed  of  men  of  the  middle 
class,  and  emphatically  disavowed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Labour 
party,  and  the  citizens  of  Helsingfors  appealed  to  the  population 
to  assist  the  authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  Captain 
Kock,  the  leader  of  the  "Eed  Guard,"  was  arrested  together 
with  seventy-five  of  his  oflBcers  and  men,  and  the  organisation 
was  broken  up. 

The  report  of  the  department  of  the  Controller  of  the  Empire 
on  the  Budget  for  1905,  issued  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906,  stated 
that  the  ordinary  revenues  exceeded  the  ordinary  expenditure 
by  99,382,405  roubles  (9,938.240/.),  the  estimated  surplus  having 
been  only  60,980,047  roubles  (6,098.004/.).  The  ordinary  revenue 
amounted  to  2,024,558,452  roubles  (202,455,845/.),  the  ordinary 
expenditure  to  1,925,176,047  roubles  (192,517,604/.) ;  the  extra- 
ordinary revenue  to  793,515,197  roubles  (79,351,519/.).  and  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  to  1,379,576,862  roubles  (137,957,686/.). 
By  using  the  unappropriated  surplus  of  the  Budget  of  1904  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  the  total  deficit,  which  had 
been  expected  to  reach  180,000,000  roubles  (18,000,000/.)  was 
reduced  to  158,000,000  roubles  (15,800,000/.),  and  was  met  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1906. 

In  foreign  affairs  Bussia  remained  friendly  with  all  the 
Powers,  though  showing  an  inclination  to  a  rapprochement  with 
England  rather  than  with  Germany.  In  Persian  affairs  Eussia 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  expulsion  from 
Bussia  of  the  Times  correspondent  (Annual  Eegister,  1903, 
p.  312)  was  cancelled.  In  May,  Count  Lamsdorff  resigned  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Isvolsky,  the  Eussian  Minister  at  Copenhagen.  The  chief 
dilB&culty  with  which  he  had  to  deal  arose  from  the  negotiations 
with  Japan  for  the  fishery  convention  promised  by  Eussia  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  the  previous  year.  Japan  demanded  that 
the  Sungari  Eiver  should  be  opened  to  international  commerce ; 
Eussia  objected  to  this  as  prejudicial  to  Eussian  trade.  Other 
matters  which  were  much  debated  between  the  two  Powers 
were  the  position  of  the  Eussian  traders  in  Mongolia,  the 
connection  of  the  Eussian  and  Japanese  railways  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  provisions  of  a  Eusso-Japanese  commercial  treaty  as 
laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  negotiations  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  a  settlement  had  then  been  reached. 

II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  the  pacification  of  Macedonia 
during  1906.  In  May  sanguinary  conflicts  took  place  between 
Servians  and  Albanians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greeks  and  Bul- 
garians on  the  other.  In  June  the  large  expenditure  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  troops  had  produced  a  con- 
siderable deficit  in  the  Budget  of  the  International  Financial 
Commission,  and  there  was  a  great  development  of  activity  on 
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the  part  of  the  Greek  insurgent  hands,  reinforced  hy  Cretans  and 
volunteers  from  the  Morea.  Many  Bulgarian  villages  were  at- 
tacked and  forced  to  accept  Greek  priests  and  schoolmasters. 
The  Bulgarian  hands  were  much  smcdler  in  numher,  and  had  to 
confine  themselves  to  retaliation  on  the  Greeks  and  attacks  on 
Bulgarian  villages  which  had  refused  to  join  the  insurgents. 
Moslem  bands  also  murdered  several  Bulgarians.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Turkish  troops  were  mainly  directed  against  the 
Bulgarian  insurgents,  many  bands  of  whom  were  totally  anni- 
hilated. The  chief  achievement  of  the  Greek  bands  was  an 
attack  in  great  force  on  a  party  of  peasants  escorted  by  Turkish 
soldiers  near  Grevena  on  May  13,  in  which  forty  of  the  latter 
were  disarmed,  killed  or  wounded.  The  Turks  retaliated  by 
dispersing  some  Greek  bands  in  the  district,  which  lost  forty-six 
killed,  including  a  Greek  oflBcer,  and  eighteen  wounded.  During 
April  and  May  upwards  of  400  persons  met  with  a  violent  death 
in  the  districts  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Mtirzsteg  pro- 
gramme (Annual  Eegister,  1903,  p.  316).  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  no  improvement  whatever  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  the  Greek  bands  were  as  numerous  and  active  as 
ever,  and  the  villages  were  devastated  by  the  Turkish  troops  as 
frequently  as  by  the  Greeks.  Some  relief  was  experienced,  how- 
ever, by  the  peasants  from  the  efforts  of  the  international 
gendarmerie,  now  recruited  by  conscripts  from  Asia  Minor,  but 
it  was  not  strong  enough  nor  sulB&ciently  well  armed  to  suppress 
the  insurgent  bands,  and  there  was  no  reform  of  the  judiciary, 
of  which  the  gendarmerie  was  to  be  the  organ. 

The  Arab  revolt  in  Yemen,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  previous  year  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  828), 
again  broke  out  at  the  end  of  February.  The  Turkish  troops, 
under  Ahmed  Feizi  Pasha,  after  making  several  expeditions 
against  the  rebels,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Sana  owing  to  the 
lack  of  transport  and  supplies.  The  rebels,  according  to  some 
accounts,  numbered  600,000  men,  and  in  July  a  mutiny  of  the 
Turkish  reserves  in  the  province  of  Hodeida  was  only  suppressed 
after  the  Turkish  troops  had  lost  upwards  of  300.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  in  October  to  open  negotiations  with  some 
of  the  Arab  chiefs. 

The  3  per  cent,  increase  in  the  Customs  duties,  proposed  by 
the  Porte  in  the  previous  year  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p. 
327),  was  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  with  the  Powers.  On 
May  28  the  ambassadors  presented  a  collective  note  to  the  Porte 
agreeing  in  principle  to  the  proposed  increase,  but  making  the 
following  conditions :  The  enforcement  of  the  mining  law,  the 
reform  of  the  Customs  regulations  and  of  the  method  of  making 
chemical  analyses,  the  suspension  of  the  regulations  respecting 
the  storage  of  petroleum,  the  giving  of  guarantees  for  the  con*ect 
collection  of  the  dues,  the  assignment  of  the  product  of  the  sur- 
tax to  remedy  the  Macedonia  deficit,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  the  surtax  to  seven  years.     Further  conditions  were 
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laid  down  by  the  Powers  in  a  collective  note  issued  at  the  end 
of  September,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  Civil  Budget  of 
Macedonia  from  being  burdened  with  extravagant  military  ex- 
penditure. This  note  stipulated  that  if  the  Porte  took  measures 
without  the  consent  of  the  International  Financial  Commission 
for  bringing  the  deficit  up  to  a  point  where  the  allotted  sums  can 
no  longer  cover  it,  fresh  material  guarantees  must  be  provided 
for  balancing  the  Budget ;  that  no  fresh  taxes  should  be  imposed 
on  the  clearance  of  imports ;  that  the  increased  duty  of  3  per 
cent,  must  not  be  imposed  until  two  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement,  and  that  the  product  of  it  should  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Debt  Administration  and  be  paid  to  the 
account  of  the  Macedonian  Budget,  one-fourth,  however,  being 
retained  for  the  service  of  the  Debt,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
made  on  its  unification.  This  arrangement  was  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  Porte.  It  also  agreed  to  the  British  demand 
as  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  This  question,  which  had  assumed  a  very  serious  as- 
pect during  the  spring  (p.  117),  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the 
section  on  'Egypt  (Chapter  VII.,  sec.  2).  Another  frontier 
question  of  the  year  was  the  delimitation  of  the  neutral  zone 
between  Turkey  and  Persia  made  in  1865  by  representatives  of 
'Great  Britain  and  Eussia.  The  Porte  now  not  only  refused 
to  accept  that  delimitation,  but  sent  troops  into  the  territory 
claimed  by  Persia.  In  April,  Persia,  supported  by  Great  Britain 
and  Bussia,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ottoman  troops 
from  that  territory,  and  proposed  that  the  question  should  either 
be  referred  to  a  Turco-Persian  boundary  commission  or  to  the 
arbitration  of  two  mediatory  Powers.  The  Porte  then  consented 
to  the  proposed  commission,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
in  the  event  of  its  delegates  being  satisfied  that  the  occupied 
territory  is  marked  as  Persian  on  the  map  drawn  up  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  delimitation  olB&cers.  The  Turkish  delegates 
were  duly  despatched  in  June,  but  early  in  July  additional 
Ottoman  troops  were  sent  to  seize  different  points  on  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  thereby  causing  a  collision  with  the  Persian  forces, 
in  which  the  Turks  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  In 
October  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish  delegates  was  so  uncompro- 
mising that  Persia  again  sought  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  accordance  with  the  Turco-Persian  agreement  of 
1869.  The  latter  oflfered  to  the  Porte  their  good  ofiices  for  a 
friendly  settlement,  and  instructions  were  then  sent  to  the 
Turkish  delegates  to  moderate  their  pretensions.  The  question 
was  not  settled,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Crete,  after  the  collapse  of  the  rising  of  the  previous  year 
(Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  333),  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  four  protecting  Powers  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
general  discontent.  Its  report,  issued  in  April,  recognised  that 
various  unfortunate  measures  had  been  taken  tending  to  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  rule  and  the  infringement  of  local  and 
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the  part  of  the  Greek  insurgent  bands,  reinforced  by  Cretans  and 
volunteers  from  the  Morea.  Many  Bulgarian  villages  were  at- 
tacked and  forced  to  accept  Greek  priests  and  schoolmasters. 
The  Bulgarian  bands  were  much  smcdler  in  number,  and  had  to 
confine  themselves  to  retaliation  on  the  Greeks  and  attacks  on 
Bulgarian  villages  which  had  refused  to  join  the  insurgents. 
Moslem  bands  also  murdered  several  Bulgarians.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Turkish  troops  were  mainly  directed  against  the 
Bulgarian  insurgents,  many  bands  of  whom  were  totally  anni- 
hilated. The  chief  achievement  of  the  Greek  bands  was  an 
attack  in  great  force  on  a  party  of  peasants  escorted  by  Turkish 
soldiers  near  Grevena  on  May  13,  in  which  forty  of  the  latter 
were  disarmed,  killed  or  wounded.  The  Turks  retaliated  by 
dispersing  some  Greek  bands  in  the  district,  which  lost  forty-six 
killed,  including  a  Greek  ofl&cer,  and  eighteen  wounded.  During 
April  and  May  upwards  of  400  persons  met  with  a  violent  death 
in  the  districts  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Miirzsteg  pro- 
gramme (Annual  Eegister,  1903,  p.  316).  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  no  improvement  whatever  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  the  Greek  bands  were  as  numerous  and  active  as 
ever,  and  the  villages  were  devastated  by  the  Turkish  troops  as 
frequently  as  by  the  Greeks.  Some  relief  was  experienced,  how- 
ever, by  the  peasants  from  the  efforts  of  the  international 
gendarmerie,  now  recruited  by  conscripts  from  Asia  Minor,  but 
it  was  not  strong  enough  nor  sufficiently  well  armed  to  suppress 
the  insurgent  bands,  and  there  was  no  reform  of  the  judiciary, 
of  which  the  gendarmerie  was  to  be  the  organ. 

The  Arab  revolt  in  Yemen,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  previous  year  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p.  328), 
again  broke  out  at  the  end  of  February.  The  Turkish  troops, 
under  Ahmed  Feizi  Pasha,  after  making  several  expeditions 
against  the  rebels,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Sana  owing  to  the 
lack  of  transport  and  supplies.  The  rebels,  according  to  some 
accounts,  numbered  600,000  men,  and  in  July  a  mutiny  of  the 
Turkish  reserves  in  the  province  of  Hodeida  was  only  suppressed 
after  the  Turkish  troops  had  lost  upwards  of  300.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  in  October  to  open  negotiations  with  some 
of  the  Arab  chiefs. 

The  3  per  cent,  increase  in  the  Customs  duties,  proposed  by 
the  Porte  in  the  previous  year  (Annual  Eegister,  1905,  p. 
327),  was  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  with  the  Powers.  On 
May  28  the  ambassadors  presented  a  collective  note  to  the  Porte 
agreeing  in  principle  to  the  proposed  increase,  but  making  the 
following  conditions :  The  enforcement  of  the  mining  law,  the 
reform  of  the  Customs  regulations  and  of  the  method  of  making 
chemical  analyses,  the  suspension  of  the  regulations  respecting 
the  storage  of  petroleum,  the  giving  of  guarantees  for  the  correct 
collection  of  the  dues,  the  assignment  of  the  product  of  the  sur- 
tax to  remedy  the  Macedonia  deficit,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  the  surtax  to  seven  years.     Further  conditions  were 
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laid  down  by  the  Powers  in  a  collective  note  issued  at  the  end 
of  September,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  Civil  Budget  of 
Macedonia  from  being  burdened  with  extravagant  military  ex- 
penditure. This  note  stipulated  that  if  the  Porte  took  measures 
without  the  consent  of  the  International  Financial  Commission 
for  bringing  the  deficit  up  to  a  point  where  the  allotted  sums  can 
no  longer  cover  it,  fresh  material  guarantees  must  be  provided 
for  balancing  the  Budget ;  that  no  fresh  taxes  should  be  imposed 
on  the  clearance  of  imports ;  that  the  increased  duty  of  3  per 
cent,  must  not  be  imposed  until  two  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement,  and  that  the  product  of  it  should  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Debt  Administration  and  be  paid  to  the 
account  of  the  Macedonian  Budget,  one-fourth,  however,  being 
retained  for  the  service  of  the  Debt,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
made  on  its  unification.  This  arrangement  was  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  Porte.  It  also  agreed  to  the  British  demand 
as  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Egjrpt.  This  question,  which  had  assumed  a  very  serious  as- 
pect during  the  spring  (p.  117),  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the 
section  on  Egjrpt  (Chapter  VII.,  sec.  2).  Another  frontier 
question  of  the  year  was  the  delimitation  of  the  neutral  zone 
between  Turkey  and  Persia  made  in  1865  by  representatives  of 
'Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  Porte  now  not  only  refused 
to  accept  that  delimitation,  but  sent  troops  into  the  territory 
claimed  by  Persia.  In  April,  Persia,  supported  by  Great  Britain 
and  Eussia,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ottoman  troops 
from  that  territory,  and  proposed  that  the  question  should  either 
be  referred  to  a  Turco-Persian  boundary  commission  or  to  the 
arbitration  of  two  mediatory  Powers.  The  Porte  then  consented 
to  the  proposed  commission,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
in  the  event  of  its  delegates  being  satisfied  that  the  occupied 
territory  is  marked  as  Persian  on  the  map  drawn  up  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  delimitation  officers.  The  Turkish  delegates 
were  duly  despatched  in  June,  but  early  in  July  additional 
Ottoman  troops  were  sent  to  seize  different  points  on  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  thereby  causing  a  collision  with  the  Persian  forces, 
in  which  the  Turks  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  In 
October  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish  delegates  was  so  uncompro- 
mising that  Persia  again  sought  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  accordance  with  the  Turco-Persian  agreement  of 
1869.  The  latter  offered  to  the  Porte  their  good  offices  for  a 
friendly  settlement,  and  instructions  were  then  sent  to  the 
Turkish  delegates  to  moderate  their  pretensions.  The  question 
was  not  settled,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Crete,  after  the  collapse  of  the  rising  of  the  previous  year 
(Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  333),  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  four  protecting  Powers  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
general  discontent.  Its  report,  issued  in  April,  recognised  that 
various  unfortunate  measures  had  been  taken  tending  to  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  rule  and  the  infringement  of  local  and 
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personal  liberty,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  certain  legis* 
lative  measures  of  a  liberal  tendency  accepted  by  the  last  Cretan 
Chamber.  A  general  election  to  the  constituent  Assembly  took 
place  in  May.  The  Government  obtained  seventy-eight  seats 
and  the  Opposition  thirty-six  in  a  Chamber  of  130,  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  being  Mussulmans,  whose  attitude  was  uncertain. 
On  July  13  the  Assembly  voted  by  acclamation  a  resolution  in 
flavour  of  annexation  to  Greece  and  suspended  further  sittings 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Powers.  On  July  25  the  protecting 
Powers  announced  that  steps  would  be  taken  for  the  organisation 
of  the  gendarmerie  so  that  the  foreign  troops  mij^ht  be  withdrawn 
and  the  Cretan  and  Greek  elements  of  the  Militia  progressively 
developed,  and  also  for  extending  to  Crete  the  Greek  Finance 
Commission.  On  August  30,  it  being  reported  that  Prince 
George  was  to  be  superseded  as  High  Commissioner,  seventy- 
eight  members  of  the  Assembly  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King 
of  Greece  representing  that  the  Prince's  retention  in  Crete  was 
the  sole  guarantee  of  speedy  union  and  security  for  present  and 
future  public  order,  and  that  his  retirement  would  create  a  con- 
dition at  once  abnormal  and  dangerous.  The  Prince,  however, 
declaring  that  he  was  unable  to  stay  under  the  new  conditions, 
the  Powers  invited  the  King  of  Greece  to  designate  a  Greek 
commoner  as  his  successor.  The  King  nominated  M.  Zaimis, 
formerly  Prime  Minister,  who  was  accepted  by  the  Powers,  and 
on  September  25  Prince  George  issued  a  farewell  proclamation, 
urging  the  Cretans  to  remain  at  peace  and  place  full  confidence 
in  his  successor  "  in  order  to  obtain  the  surest  and  speediest 
fulfilment  of  the  national  wishes.**  He  then  left  Crete  on  board 
a  Greek  battleship.  Though  he  had  worked  hard  and  with  the 
best  intentions  his  position  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  the 
bitter  hostility  of  M.  Venezelos,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice  and 
now  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  had  organised  the  armed 
rising  of  1906.  His  departure  was  preceded  by  an  armed  de- 
monstration in  his  favour  and  against  international  control,  and 
by  a  disorderly  scene  in  the  Assembly  during  which  some  of  the 
Deputies  came  to  blows  and  the  international  troops  had  to  clear 
the  Chamber.  On  September  30  M.  Zaimis,  whose  powers 
would,  it  was  stated,  be  practically  those  of  a  Greek  Viceroy, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  island  for  definite  incorporation  with 
Greece,  received  a  telegram  from  the  President  of  the  Cretan 
Assembly  conveying  greetings  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body, 
and  when  he  arrived  on  October  14  to  take  up  his  duties  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm. 

In  Greece  a  Cabinet  crisis  was  set  up  in  February  owing  to 
the  strong  opposition  offered  by  military  deputies  to  a  Govern- 
ment Bill  depriving  of  further  promotion  all  Army  and  Navy 
oflficers  up  to  the  rank  of  heutenant-colonel  who  should  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  Parliament.  A  dissolution  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Government.  Much  useful  legislation,  espe- 
cially on  milita»ry  matters,  was  passed  by  the  new  Chamber,  now 
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reduced  in  numbers  by  one-fourth.  The  conduct  of  the  Greek 
bands  in  Macedonia  and  the  outrages  committed  by  Bulgarians 
against  Greeks  in  Eastern  Boumelia  gave  rise  to  very  strong 
representations  by  the  Governments  concerned  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  The  efforts  of  the  Premier  to  prevent  bands  from 
crossing  the  frontier  were  largely  foiled  by  the  activity  of  the 
patriotic  associations  in  the  country,  especially  as  public  feeling 
in  Greece  had  been  excited  by  the  forcible  appropriation  of 
Greek  churches  and  schools  in  Eastern  Boumelia.  In  August 
the  Greek  town  of  Anchialos  in  that  province  was  burnt  by  the 
Bulgarians,  and  the  Greek  bishop  was  forced  to  escape  to  the 
frontier.  The  Bulgarian  Government  informed  the  Powers  that 
it  deprecated  the  anti-Greek  demonstrations  in  the  principality 
and  would  take  steps  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  them ;  but 
they  were  continued  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  On  August  13,  at  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  Bulgaria  at  Philippopolis,  the  acts  of 
violence  committed  upon  the  Greeks,  though  regretted,  were 
ascribed  to  the  indignation  caused  in  Bulgaria  by  the  action  of 
the  Greek  bands  in  Macedonia.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
demanding  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Greece. 

The  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  too,  were  greatly 
strained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  through  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Porte  as  its  suzerain  regarding 
the  continued  persecution  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Bulgarian  Government  replied,  denying  that  the  Porte  had 
any  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Bulgaria ;  and 
stated  that  the  Bulgarians  were  only  retaliating  for  the  Greek 
outrages  in  Bulgarian  villages  in  Macedonia.  There  were 
several  conflicts  on  the  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier  between  Turk- 
ish and  Bulgarian  troops,  and  some  uneasiness  was  caused  in 
September  by  military  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale  by  both 
Powers,  but  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace.  A  change  of 
Ministry,  however,  was  considered  desirable  in  view  of  the 
strained  relations  of  Bulgaria  with  both  Turkey  and  Greece ;  on 
November  5  General  Petroff,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  as 
Premier  by  M.  Petkoff,  who  also  remained  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Dr.  Stancioff,  the 
Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  political 
programme  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  announced  by  the  Premier 
m  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  In  Macedonia,  he  said,  conditions  had  greatly  changed 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  new  factors  had  appeared 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ignore.  A  rapprochement  with  Turkey 
to  render  nugatory  any  possible  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  destiny  of  Macedonia  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  past 
had  proved  to  Bulgaria  that  the  Porte  could  not  be  trusted  to 
fulfil  its  promises.  Bulgaria  did  not  seek  the  annexation  of  Mace- 
donia, but  she  desired  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
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Macedonian  Christians.  It  was  immaterial  to  him  whence  that 
improvement  came,  and  if  the  Porte  considered  it  advisable  to 
make  foreign  intervention  unnecessary,  it  had  only  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  reforms  itself.  Bulgaria,  notwithstanding  her 
peaceful  intentions,  should  not  cease  to  strengthen  her  military 
forces. 

The  dispute  of  1905  between  Greece  and  Boumania  (see 
Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  331)  culminated  in  June  in  a  re- 
newed rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  them.  The  Greek 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  explained  this  step  as  provoked  by 
the  outrages  upon  Greek  property,  schools  and  churches  in  Rou- 
mania,  and  the  unjustifiable  expulsion  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Greek  communities  in  that  country ;  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment alleged  that  the  Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  plundered  and 
terrorised  the  Roumanian  residents,  and  that  the  Greeks  ex- 
pelled from  Roumania  were  persons  whose  presence  the  Rou- 
manian Government  held  to  be  incompatible  with  law  and  order. 
The  "  Roumanian  population  "  here  referred  to  were  a  branch 
of  the  Roumanian  race  called  **  Kutzo-Vlachs,*'  of  whom  there 
are  about  250,000  in  European  Turkey.  They  had  formerly 
regarded  themselves  as  Greeks,  but  had  for  some  time,  under 
Roumanian  influence,  assumed  a  solidarity  for  political  pur- 
poses with  the  Roumanians,  and  under  an  Irad6  of  the  Sultan, 
procured  by  the  Roumanian  Government  in  May,  had  been  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  the  Roumanian  nationality  and  given 
the  right  of  worshipping  in  their  own  language,  a  dialect  of 
Roumanian.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Greek  bands  were 
also  the  subject  of  a  note  addressed  to  the  Powers  on  No- 
vember 26  by  the  Bulgarian  Government,  stating  that  on  the 
night  of  November  7  a  band  of  sixty  armed  men  approached 
the  village  of  Karadjovo,  near  Seres,  induced  a  party  of  shep- 
herds on  the  outskirts  to  surrender  by  representing  them- 
selves to  be  Turkish  soldiers,  and  then  slaughtered  them 
with  knives  and  swords,  after  which  they  entered  the  village, 
called  out  the  villagers,  massacred  them  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  destroyed  the  houses  with  bombs.  The 
Greek  Patriarch  complained  to  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  suspension  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  but  the  Grand  Vizier  replied  that  the  bishop  had  only 
been  suspended  after  abundant  proof  had  been  given  of  his 
complicity  in  the  outrages  committed  by  the  bands,  and  that 
the  Porte  was  well  aware  that  the  Patriarchate  in  favouring  the 
bands  was  acting  in  collusion  with  the  Pan-Hellenic  agitators 
at  Athens.  The  Grand  Vizier  added  that  his  Government  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Roumania 
and  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Bulgaria,  and  he  warned 
the  Greek  Patriarch  that  he  could  not  continue  to  protect  the 
Greek  Church  unless  the  Patriarchate  dissociated  itself  entirely 
from  the  action  of  the  bands,  and  removed  from  the  dioceses 
all  bishops  who  had  favoured  them,  respected  the  rights  con- 
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ferred  upon  the  Kutzo-Vlachs  by  the  Imperial  Irad^,  and  ceased 
the  persecution  of  Bulgarians. 

On  December  20  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  M.  Theotokis, 
made  an  important  speech  in  the  Chamber  on  Greek  foreign 
policy.  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  steps  taken  by  King 
George,  on  the  initiative  of  the  powerful  Sovereign  of  a  Great 
Power,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  four  protecting  Powers,  the 
Cretan  question  had  received  a  solution  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  great  step  towards  the  union  of  the  island  with  Greece. 
The  active  policy  of  M.  Zaimis,  the  new  High  Commissioner, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Greek  Government,  gave  reason  to 
hope  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  greet  the  representatives 
of  Crete  in  that  Chamber.  As  to  the  Grseco-Boumanian  conflict, 
the  Greek  Government  had  taken  no  step  and  had  made  no 
advances  towards  an  understanding  with  Boumania.  It  could 
not,  because  the  conflict  was  not  provoked  by  Greece.  The 
matters  in  which  Boumania  demanded  that  Greece  should  inter- 
vene occurred  in  foreign  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  which  was  completely  autonomous. 
Such  demands  were  pretexts  to  justify  an  anti-Hellenic  policy. 
The  Bulgarians  had  committed  atrocities  for  six  years  against 
the  Greeks,  the  majority  of  the  population ;  and  whenever  the 
Greek  Government  asked  for  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  Powers,  they  were  told  that  they  were  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  in  Macedonia,  because  they  aided  the  Greek  bands. 
The  Hellenic  Government  could  not  use  force  to  prevent 
succour  being  given  to  the  Macedonian  Greeks  in  their  defensive 
campaign,  since  Turkey,  with  an  army  twenty-five  times  as 
strong  as  the  Greek  Army,  was  unable  to  guard  the  frontier. 
It  could,  however,  use  its  authority  to  moderate  the  activity  of 
the  bands,  provided  the  slackening  of  the  defence  was  not 
followed  by  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of 
Hellenism.  As  a  proof  of  sincerity  it  had  communicated  to  the 
Powers  the  reports  received  from  Macedonia,  which  unhappily 
proved  that  when  the  activity  of  the  Greek  bands  diminished 
that  of  the  hostile  bands  increased.  The  Government  had  then 
declared  to  the  Powers  that  the  situation  was  becoming  intoler- 
able, and  that  they  should  constrain  others  to  respect  their 
wishes  besides  the  Greeks.  Otherwise,  the  Greek  Government 
could  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  defend  a  race  which  was  resolved  to  live  and  not  to 
bend  under  the  ferocity  of  its  enemies.  The  Premier  added  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  increase  the  Army. 

While  the  other  Balkan  States  were  quarrelling,  Servia 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  her  old  enemy  Bulgaria. 
In  January  a  convention  between  the  two  States  was  the  first 
step  towards  a  Serbo-Bulgarian  Customs'  union.  It  was  to  run 
from  March  1,  1906,  to  March  1, 1917,  and  provided  for  the  free 
interchange  of  the  products  of  both  countries  with  the  exception 
of  certain  specified  objects.     Both  countries  were  left  free  to 
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conclude  their  own  arrangements  with  foreign  States  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  arrangements,  to  impose  their  ** autonomous*' 
tariffs  on  foreign  merchandise  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
vention ;  at  its  expiry  it  was  proposed  that  both  should  adopt 
an  identical  tariff  in  regard  to  imports  from  abroad.  They 
further  bound  themselves  to  conclude  a  monetary  convention  on 
the  model  of  the  Latin  Union,  as  well  as  conventions  for  the 
assimilation  of  weights  and  measures,  for  the  execution  of 
judicial  decrees  and  sentences,  and  for  extradition.  Steps  were 
to  be  taken  to  facihtate  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  subjects  of  each  temporarily  or  per- 
manently residing  in  the  other  were  to  enjoy  equal  commercial 
and  industrial  rights  with  natives.  Appended  was  a  declaration 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  for  the 
exact  determination  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  frontier  as  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  announcement  of  this  Convention  was  received  with 
much  dissatisfaction  at  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  as  Austria- 
Himgary  took  90  per  cent,  of  Servians  total  exports,  and  the 
Serbo-Bulgarian  commercial  union  would  enable  Servia  to 
claim  concessions  from  Austria-Hungary  unattainable  while 
isolated.  Austria-Hungary  at  once  retaliated  by  prohibiting 
the  entry  of  Servian  swine,  her  usual  measure  when  political  or 
conmiercial  relations  become  strained,  and  applied  her  autono- 
mous tariff  to  Servian  agricultural  produce,  thereby  in  some 
cases  quadrupling  the  previous  rates.  Servia,  on  the  other 
hand,  detained  a  large  amount  of  Austrian  merchandise  on  her 
frontier,  pending  a  provisional  arrangement,  and  entered  into 
agreements  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  so  as  to  obtain  cheap 
railway  transit  to  Salonica  and  Yama.  The  dispute  caused  a 
Cabinet  crisis  at  Belgrade ;  the  old  Cabinet  was  reconstructed 
on  March  13,  the  only  change  being  that  General  Gruitch 
was  now  Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  No  settle- 
ment was,  however,  arrived  at.  Several  peasant  deputations 
approached  the  King  in  September  to  represent  the  loss  they 
were  suffering  from  the  closure  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  to 
Servian  agricultural  produce;  and  he  declared  that  Servia 
would  resist  all  interference  with  her  rights  as  an  independent 
State  **  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood.'*  Another  difficult  question, 
that  of  the  retention  at  the  Servian  Court  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga, 
in  June,  1903,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Although,  in  deference 
to  the  protests  of  England  and  France,  the  principal  regicides 
had  been  removed  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Court,  they  still  controlled  both  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration, and  occupied  all  the  most  important  posts  in  the  Army, 
while  one  of  them  had  actually  been  appointed  tutor  to  the 
Crown  Prince.  Their  dismissal,  however,  was  increasingly 
called  for,  especially  among  the  peasants  and  in  the  Army. 
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Moreover,  the  cessation  of  diplomatic  relations  with  England 
owing  to  their  retention  had  been  followed  by  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  exports  to  that  country,  which  in  1902  were  valued 
at  44,446/.  ;  in  1903,  the  year  of  the  diplomatic  rupture,  at 
10,459/.,  and  in  1904  at  100/.  only.  On  March  16  an  interpella- 
tion was  addressed  by  M.  Novakovitch,  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  to  the  Premier,  who  was  connected  by  close  family 
ties  with  the  regicides,  asking  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  England,  and  whether  the  Government 
would  now  definitely  settle  the  question ;  and  both  this  and  the 
dispute  with  Austria-Hungary  having  remained  unsettled,  the 
Ministry  resigned  on  April  27,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
under  M.  Pasitch.  On  May  30  the  principal  regicides  were 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  thereby  enabling  diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain  to  be  resumed,  and  a  provisional  commercial 
arrangement  with  Austria-Hungary  was  extended  indefinitely. 
Two  of  them,  however,  still  remained  at  the  palace  as  aides- 
de-camp,  and  even  those  who  had  been  removed  from  the  Army 
continued  to  exercise  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  capital. 
Both  the  King  and  his  Government  were  unpopular,  and  a 
growing  BepubHcan  party  obstructed  legislation.  On  December 
26  the  Skupshtina  sanctioned  a  loan  from  French  financiers  and 
a  contract  for  Creusot  guns  which  had  been  in  suspense  since 
the  previous  year ;  but  during  the  debate  there  were  meetings 
and  street  demonstrations  against  the  Government,  and  the 
Premier  was  burnt  in  efi&gy. 

On  November  8  the  first  Montenegrin  Parliament  elected 
under  the  Constitution  granted  by  the  reigning  Prince  in  the 
previous  year  (Annual  Begister,  1905,  p.  330)  was  opened  in 
the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  body  and  the  chief  oflBcers  of 
State.  The  speech  from  the  Throne  laid  stress  on  the  internal 
progress  of  the  Principality  and  its  friendly  relations  with  for- 
eign Powers.  The  Address  was  hotly  debated,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 19  two  amendments  expressing  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  were  introduced.  Hereupon  the  Cabinet  resigned, 
and  Parliament  adjourned  pending  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

LESSER  STATES  OF  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

I.  BELGIUM. 

Two  subjects  chiefly  engaged  public  attention  during  the  year — 
the  general  election  and  the  Congo  question.  But  before  dealing 
with  them,  mention  must  be  made  of  two  measures  passed — one 
dealing  with  affiliation  (rdcherche  de  la  paternity,  the  other  forbid- 
ding the  sale  or  transport  of  any  alcohohc  beverage  containing 
any  trace  of  absinthe.     The  Bill  introduced  in  1905  dealing 
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with  the  new  quay  works  and  fortifications  of  Antwerp  was 
also  passed,  despite  the  divisions  it  had  set  up  in  the  Min- 
isterialist ranks,  by  82  to  77  with  three  abstentions.  The  de- 
molition of  the  actual  enoeinte  of  the  city  was  not  to  take 
place  till  after  December  31, 1909,  and  the  Government  nomin- 
ated a  mixed  parliamentary  and  military  commission  to  report 
on  the  proposed  new  second  line  of  defence.  Thus  one  of  the 
incidental  difficulties  of  the  project  was  postponed. 

The  Ministerialist  divisions  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p. 
335)  were  again  significantly  exhibited  during  the  Budget  de- 
bates, when  M.  Beemaerfc,  a  Catholic  ex-Premier,  with  another 
influential  member  of  the  Eight,  opposed  the  Budget  of  M.  de 
Smet  de  Naeyer,  who  was  both  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  incident  led  to  nothing,  but  was  ominous  of 
Ministerial  instability. 

Shortly  before  the  elections,  during  a  debate  on  an  inter- 
pellation on  the  policy  of  the  Government  brought  forward  by 
M.  Hymans,  the  Liberal  leader,  the  various  parties  set  forth 
their  programmes  in  the  resolutions  they  respectively  intro- 
duced. The  Liberal-Socialist  resolution,  demanding  the  elec- 
toral equality  of  all  citizens,  compulsory  education,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  principle  of  substitution  in  military  service, 
together  with  an  equahsation  of  military  burdens  and  their 
reduction  to  the  minimum  necessary,  was  rejected  by  83  to  67. 
The  Cathohc  resolution,  moved  by  M.  Woeste  and  passed  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  approved  and  reasserted  **  the  policy  of  order, 
liberty,  respect  to  all  rights  and  progress,  followed  for  the  past 
two  and  twenty  years." 

These  were  the  rival  programmes  at  the  elections  held  in 
five  of  the  nine  provinces  on  May  27.  Before  they  began,  of 
the  total  of  166  members  of  the  Chamber,  ninety-three  were 
Catholics,  forty-three  Liberals,  twenty-eight  Socialists  and  two 
Christian  Democrats,  the  Catholics  thus  having  a  majority  of 
twenty  over  the  rest  combined.  Of  the  eighty-five  outgoing 
members  fifty-four  were  Catholics,  twenty  Liberals,  ten  Socialists 
and  one  a  Christian  Democrat.  The  contest  was  unusually 
severe.  Neither  side  fulfilled  its  hopes,  but  the  Catholic  majority 
was  diminished  and  there  was  a  large  increase  of  the  Liberal 
vote  almost  everywhere,  notably  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Catholics  and  still  more  of  the  Socialists. 
Ultimately,  after  some  stormy  debates  on  the  validation  of 
certain  disputed  elections,  the  new  Chamber  proved  to  be 
composed  of  eighty-nine  Catholics,  forty-six  Liberals,  thirty 
Socialists  and  one  Christian  Democrat.  Thus  the  Catholic 
majority  over  the  combined  Opposition  had  sunk  from  twenty 
to  twelve. 

The  elections,  however,  attracted  less  attention  than  the 
question  of  the  Congo.  In  February  the  first  inter|)ellation  of 
the  year  dealt  with  it,  and  was  supported  by  the  Socialist 
leader,  M.  Vandervelde.     While  fully  acknowledging  the  talent 
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and  energy  expended  on  the  Congo  since  1885,  he  demanded 
that  a  Parliamentary  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  question  in  regard  to  finance,  to  administration,  and  to  the 
position  of  the  native  population.  This  was  strongly  opposed, 
and  a  resolution  moved  by  M.  Beernaert  was  passed  on  March 
2  by  80  votes,  with  54  abstentions.  It  paid  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  all  concerned  in  this  ''  civilising  enterprise,  expressed  con- 
fidence  that  the  proposals  then  under  consideration  by  the 
Reform  Commission  were  both  good  in  themselves  and  would 
be  carried  out,  and  pledged  the  Chamber  to  take  up  the  Colonial 
Government  Bill  of  April  7,  1901 "  (Annual  Ebgister,  1901, 
p.  312). 

The  Congo  question  had  till  then  possessed  no  particular 
interest  for  the  general  public ;  but  the  persistent  and  increasing 
violence  of  the  attacks  made  by  part  of  the  English  Press  on 
the  Congo  State,  and  especially  against  the  sovereign,  speedily 
rallied  the  great  majority  of  Belgians  round  their  King.  On 
June  3,  in  a  published  letter.  King  Leopold  II.  specified  the 
conditions  of  his  bequest  of  the  Congo  to  Belgium  in  1889. 
The  most  important  passage  in  it  insisted  that  the  legatee  was 
bound  to  respect  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Congo 
State  towards  third  parties,  as  also  all  appropriations  of  lands, 
whether  to  the  natives,  to  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  to 
the  Crown  domain  or  to  the  national  domain.  Should  the  revenue 
from  any  of  these  be  diminished,  ec|uivalent  compensation  was 
to  be  given ;  otherwise  the  administration  would  lack  the  re- 
sources and  the  strength  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  work.  He  desired  to  ensure  the  perpetuitjr  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  was  voluntarily  leaving  to  Belgmm,  and  there- 
fore declared  that  the  territory  to  be  bequeathed  was  to  be  as 
inalienable  as  the  territory  of  Belgium  itself. 

This  document  made  a  great  impression,  especially  as  certain 
clauses  were  considered,  though  erroneously,  to  imply  restric- 
tion of  the  bequest  of  1889.  The  debates  in  the  Chamber  which 
began  on  November  28  are  among  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Belgian  Kingdom.  The  various  speakers  treated 
the  subject  as  a  national  and  not  a  party  question.  Even  the 
Socialists  expressed  their  admiration  for  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  Congo  by  King  Leopold  II.,  with  the  aid  of  Belgium, 
and  M.  Vandervelde,  whose  attitude  towards  that  work  had  till 
then  been  generally  hostile,  declared  that  the  abandonment  by 
Belgium  of  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  severe  labour  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Stress  was  also  laid  throughout  the  debate 
on  the  independence  of  the  Belgium  Parliament  of  any  foreign 
pressure  in  dealing  with  the  question.  After  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions, differing  in  form  rather  than  in  substance,  had  been 
successively  proposed  and  withdrawn  by  members  of  the  various 
parties,  one  introduced  by  the  Socialists,  which  notably  did  not 
oppose  annexation,  was  rejected  by  122  votes  against  30,  with  7 
abstentions.     A  final  resolution  of  great  length  was  then  pre- 
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sentedy  signed  by  three  members  of  the  Eight  and  three  of  the 
Left.  After  a  reference  to  the  resolution  of  March  2,  it  asserted 
the  conviction  *'  that  the  civilising  ideas  v^hich  presided  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  should  continue  to  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  intentions  of  the  nation/*  referred  to  the 
King's  bequest  of  the  territory,  and  the  Law  of  August  2,  1890 
(Annual  Eegister,  1890,  p.  420 ;  1901,  p.  311),  and  stated  that 
the  interest  of  the  nation  called  for  a  decision  during  the  King's 
lifetime ;  it  took  note  of  an  explanation  just  given  by  the 
Government,  that  the  declarations  contained  in  the  letter  of 
June  3,  1906,  were  not  conditions,  but  **  strong  recommenda- 
tions," and  that  the  Belgian  Legislature  would  have  full  freedom 
to  regulate  the  system  of  Colonial  government ;  it  referred  to 
the  inquiry  on  this  head  to  be  conducted  by  a  Select  Committee 
{Section  Gentrale),  and  to  the  declaration  of  the  Government  that 
it  would  provide  the  Committee  with  all  necessary  information  ; 
and,  finally,  it  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Committee  might 
report  at  an  early  date.  This  resolution  or  order  of  the  day  was 
passed  on  December  14  by  129  votes  against  1  (M.  Janson,  a 
Liberal).  Twenty-nine  Socialists  abstained  on  the  ground  that 
colonial  expansion  was  dangerous,  and  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  endorse  a  system  which  sanctioned  abuses. 

On  the  motion  of  M.  Woeste,  the  Chamber  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Colonial  Government 
Bill  should  be  converted  into  a  Special  Committee  by  the 
addition  of  four  members  of  the  Eight  and  four  of  the  Left, 
nominated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  by  agreement  with 
the  various  groups. 

Abroad,  the  declarations  of  the  Government  referred  to  in 
the  resolution  were  regarded  as  significant  concessions  to  the 
critics  of  the  Congo  State  (see  English  History,  p.  237). 

n.  NETHERLANDS. 

Few  events  of  importance  took  place  in  1906.  A  bye-election 
at  Leyden  in  October  to  replace  a  Liberal  member  who  had 
resigned,  resulted  in  an  "  anti-Eevolutionary  "  or  ultra-Protes- 
tant gain.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  Second  Chamber 
consisted  of  51  Liberals  and  Socialists  and  49  Conservatives 
(ultra-Protestant  and  Catholic). 

Li  July  profound  disappointment  was  caused  by  the  news 
that  the  hope  that  an  heir  would  shortly  be  born  to  Queen 
Wilhelmina  had  again  proved  vain.  In  some  quarters  this 
occasioned  more  or  less  direct  discussion  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Though  this  is  formally  settled  by  the  Constitution  it 
was  feared  that  contingencies  might  arise  making  the  precise 
effect  doubtful. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  States-General  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  delivered  by  the 
Queen  in  person,  a  fact  which  set  at  rest  the  anxieties  as  to  her 
health.     It  stated  that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Kingdom 
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were  most  friendly,  announced  Bills  dealing  with  Constitutional 
Revision,  Company  Law,  the  Penal  Code,  and  Associations  and 
Public  Meetings,  and,  after  treating  of  Finance,  closed  with  a 
reference  to  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  under  discussion,  but  had  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  cost.  The  Government  were  still  examining  the 
question,  and  hoped  to  begin  work  before  very  long. 

To  meet  the  deficit,  which,  however,  was  diminishing,  the 
Finance  Minister  proposed  to  increase  the  stamp  tax  on  securi- 
ties, the  succession  duties  and  the  excise  on  spirits  and  tobacco, 
and,  by  way  of  set-oflf,  to  reduce  the  high  excise  duty  on  sugar. 
He  also  proposed  a  **  technical  "  revision  of  the  Customs  duties, 
which  he  expected  to  produce  an  increased  revenue  of  several 
hundred  thousand  florins.  To  give  time  for  these  subjects,  one 
day  in  the  week  was  set  apart  for  questions  to  Ministers  on 
minor  matters,  as  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  number  of  interpellations. 

Much  attention  was  attracted  to  military  questions  through 
a  Bill  introduced  by  the  War  Minister,  General  Staal.  In  1905 
he  had  opposed  any  reduction  of  military  expenditure  ;  he  now 
proposed  reductions  of  several  hundred  men  in  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  of  several  thousand  in  the  infantry. 

The  Bill  dealt  with  a  reduction  of  some  importance  in  the 
permanent  part  of  the  Militia,  i.e.,  of  the  section  which  remains 
longer  under  arms  than  the  rest,  so  as  to  secure  that  a  force 
shall  always  be  ready  for  any  emergency  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  reduction  having  been  actively  opposed  in  principle,  M.  De 
Meester,  the  Prime  Minister,  declared  emphatically  at  the  end 
of  November  that  the  whole  Cabinet  were  responsible  for  the 
proposal,  and  that,  while  in  no  way  compromismg  the  national 
defence,  it  would  considerably  decrease  both  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  the  State  and  the  personal  burden  of  many  of  the  men. 
He  closed  his  written  report  on  the  question  by  declaring  that 
the  Government  of  course  recognised  that  the  reduction  required 
special  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  mobilisation  and  do- 
mestic disturbance.  But  the  War  Minister  undertook  to  show 
that  the  necessary  measures  had  been  taken,  so  that  no  in- 
conveniences were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Bill.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  Army  Estimates  at  the  end  of  December, 
the  proposal  gave  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  the  War 
Minister  was  attacked  by  all  the  speakers  of  the  Opposition  save 
one,  and  by  one  Liberal.  The  latter  said  that  General  Staal 
had  been  intimidated  by  the  ultra-economists,  and  a  vehement 
protest  and  personal  attack  on  the  speaker  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister caused  a  scene  seldom  paralleled  in  the  Chamber.  Ulti- 
mately the  Army  Estimates  were  adopted  by  60  to  38  on 
December  22,  after  five  days*  debate. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Act  of  Algeciras  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chambers  for  ratification.  Earlier,  in  reply  to 
insinuations  made  abroad,  the  Government  had  disclaimed  sub- 
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servience  to  Germany,  and  declared  that,  while  doing  their  best 
to  promote  an  agreement  at  the  Conference,  they  would  be 
guided  not  by  considerations  of  foreign  policy,  but  solely  by  the 
interests  of  Dutch  commerce.  Their  efforts  must  be  limited  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  in  Morocco.  At  the  same 
time  a  supplementary  estimate  was  introduced  for  the  creation 
of  a  Dutch  Minister-Resident  in  Morocco,  who  could  also  serve 
as  Consul-General  at  Tangier.  Previously  Dutch  interests  in 
Morocco  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  German  Legation. 
After  some  years'  interruption  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed 
with  Servia. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  situation,  while  improving, 
was  still  far  from  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  district  of  Bah. 
Here,  after  many  sanguinary  engagements,  the  conflict  was  ended 
by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  reigning  Prince  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  binding  the  native  Government  to 
deliver  to  the  Dutch  all  firearms  and  to  give  other  guarantees 
for  the  future. 

Grand  Dtichy  of  Luxemburg, — The  state  of  health  of  the  Grand 
Duke  William  gave  rise  to  very  grave  anxiety  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  only  noteworthy  event  was  the  passing  by  25  to  14 
of  a  law  making  vaccination  compulsory  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  re-vaccination  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  Catholic  party 
opposed  it  as  an  interference  with  individual  liberty.  The 
Chamber  also  approved  a  measure  authorising  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Luxemburg  to  proceed  to  the  re-vaccination  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  city  infected  by  small-pox  or 
likely  to  be  so. 

in.  SWITZERLAND. 

In  view  of  the  Morocco  crisis  the  Federal  Council  introduced 
a  Military  Beorganisation  Bill,  increasing  the  instruction  of  the 
troops  while  diminishing  the  burdens  on  the  soldier.  It  reduced 
the  term  of  service  for  the  senior  classes,  and  provided  that  the 
juniors  should  be  called  out  more  frequently.  As  amended  by 
the  Council  of  the  States  it  raised  the  number  of  days  of  service 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  from  153  to  164.  Just 
before  the  year  closed  it  was  adopted  by  the  National  Council. 
An  excellent  feature  of  it  consisted  in  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  cantons  to  provide  relief  for  such  families  as  were  exposed 
to  poverty  through  the  absence  on  service  of  their  breadwinner. 

The  Federal  Council  also  appropriated  considerable  sums  for 
the  increase  of  the  reserve  stores  of  ammunition,  for  the  re- 
armament of  the  mountain  artillery,  and  for  mountain  equip- 
ment for  the  infantry.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  Simplon  Tunnel.  The  idea  of  constructing  permanent 
forts  close  to  the  Italian  frontier  having  been  abandoned,  the 
defensive  works  were  limited  to  a  series  of  mines  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  and  in  its  interior. 
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Towards  the  end  of  March  considerable  excitement  was 
caused  by  a  lecture  delivered  at  Schaflfhausen  by  Colonel  Fisch, 
one  of  the  highest  permanent  officials  of  the  Federal  War 
Department,  on  the  probability  of  a  French  invasion  by  way  of 
the  Jura  in  a  future  Franco-Grerman  War,  and  setting  forth 
substantially  the  Swiss  scheme  of  mobilisation.  Public  feeling 
found  expression  in  interpellations  in  the  National  Council,  which 
were  further  justified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  imputation 
on  France  drew  a  protest  from  her  Ambassador  at  Berne.  The 
incident  was  all  the  more  regrettable  in  that  it  coincided  with 
the  Franco-Swiss  tariff  dispute.  Replying  to  the  interpellations, 
the  councillor  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  had  to  admit 
that  the  particulars  given  by  Colonel  Fisch  regarding  the  mobi- 
lisation were  in  great  part  accurate  ;  he  expressed  special  regret 
that  a  friendly  Power  should  be  credited  with  such  designs, 
and  added  that  the  Colonel  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
proving  his  charges  and  hypotheses.  Eventually,  Colonel  Fisch 
was  requested  to  resign,  and  was  appointed  to  an  inferior  post. 
With  public  feeling  in  this  state,  the  anti-militarism  of  certain 
Socialist  deputies  was  not  likely  to  find  much  response,  and, 
indeed,  set  up  a  strong  reaction.  Early  in  the  year  two  Socialist 
deputies  had  been  arrested  respectively  for  writing  and  for  dis- 
tributing among  the  troops  an  anti-militarist  pamphlet  occasioned 
by  strikes  at  Zurich.  The  Federal  Council  decided  to  expel  all 
foreigners  inciting  Swiss  soldiers  to  refuse  to  serve  or  to  disobey 
orders. 

As  in  1905,  public  attention  was  much  engaged  with  the 
question  of  renewal  of  the  treaties  of  Commerce  with  Spain 
and  France.  With  Spain  a  modtis  vivendi  had  been  concluded 
in  1905,  expiring  July  1,  1906.  In  June  Spain  proposed  its 
prolongation,  with  the  condition  that  the  new  Spanish  duties 
should  be  applicable  to  Swiss  products  from  July  1 ;  the  Federal 
Council  refused.  Nevertheless  the  National  Council  authorised 
the  Federal  Council  to  prolong  the  provisional  regime  till  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce, 
Federal  Councillor  Deucher,  having  announced  that  the  Spanish 
Government  was  making  fresh  overtures  for  an  arrangement 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Germany.  Though  Switzerland 
was  thus  well-disposed,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  de- 
clared in  July  that  Spain  would,  if  necessary,  even  resort  to  a 
tariff  war,  which  would  harm  Switzerland  much  more  than 
Spain ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  submitted  for  the  Royal 
signature  a  decree  increasing  the  duties  on  Swiss  goods  on 
and  after  August  1  by  50  per  cent.  Switzerland,  on  its  side, 
on  and  after  July  1  had  increased  the  duties  on  a  number  of 
imports  from  Spain. 

Nevl^rtheless  greater  goodwill  was  exhibited  on  both  sides  in 
effecting  a  settlement,  and  it  was  agreed  that  differential  duties 
should  be  reciprocally  suppressed  on  and  after  September  5, 
and  that  most-favoured-nation  treatment  should  be   accorded 
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by  each  country  to  the  other.  The  new  treaty  was  signed  on 
September  1,  though  only  pubUshed  early  in  November.  It 
would  terminate  in  1907,  and  was  not,  on  the  whole,  un- 
favourable to  Swiss  interests,  but  the  increase  of  the  Swiss 
duties  on  Spanish  wines  prevented  Switzerland  from  obtaining 
more  important  concessions.  The  Spanish  duties  on  Swiss 
embroideries,  dynamos,  steam  engines  and  milch  cows  of  Swiss 
origin  were  appreciably  increased.  Ultimately,  during  Novem- 
ber, the  new  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  Council  of  the  States 
by  28  to  6,  in  the  National  Council  by  48  to  37.  The  opposition 
was  mainly  from  the  winegrowers,  and  to  some  extent  from 
the  agricultural  interest. 

The  negotiations  with  France  were  also  long  and  diflScult. 
In  March  the  National  Council,  by  a  large  majority,  authorised 
the  Federal  Council  to  prolong  till  July  15  the  provisional 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries.  The  rupture  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  France  in  1893  had  been  followed  in 
1895  by  an  arrangement  terminable  at  any  time,  which  had 
nevertheless  lasted  to  the  end  of  December,  1905.  At  that  date 
Switzerland  applied  her  general  tariff  to  French  goods,  and 
France  on  her  side  withdrew  the  reductions  on  the  minimum 
tariff  agreed  to  in  1905,  and  imposed  duties  that  were  practically 
prohibitive  on  various  Swiss  exports,  notably  on  silks  and  em- 
broideries ;  at  the  same  time  she  asked  Switzerland  to  reduce 
her  existing  duty  of  eight  francs  per  hectolitre  on  French  wines. 
As  France  showed  herself  the  reverse  of  conciliatory,  the  Federal 
Council  took  steps  to  prepare  a  **  fighting  tariff,"  with  rates 
almost  double  those  of  1892.  However,  it  declared  itself  ready 
to  apply  the  ordinary  tariff  until  July  31.  At  last,  as  the  result 
of  fresh  negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that  the  status  quo  should  be 
maintained  till  November  20,  pending  the  approval  of  a  new 
treaty.  Eventually  the  last  diflSculties,  affecting  mainly  Swiss 
silk  stuffs  and  embroideries,  were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the 
Convention  was  ratified  unanimously  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil, ninety-three  members  voting.  But  the  French  Senate  at 
that  moment  being  unable  to  discuss  the  convention,  the 
Federal  Council  decided  to  demand  authority  to  postpone  its 
operations  till  November  23,  and  the  Council  of  the  States 
granted  it  without  opposition,  preferring  even  an  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  to  a  tariff  war. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  on  May  19,  again 
exhibited  the  excellent  relations  of  Switzerland  with  Italy. 
Speeches  of  the  friendliest  kind  were  exchanged  between  the 
President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  King  of  Italy,  who  had 
made  a  point  of  being  present  in  person.  The  tunnel  was 
opened  for  traflBc  on  June  1. 

A  judgment  given  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  at  the  end 
of  November  was  interesting,  as  the  first  application  of  a  new 
law  punishing  apology  for  anarchist  crimes.  An  Italian  named 
Bertoni  had  inserted  in  the  BSveilf  an  anarchist  paper  published 
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at  Geneva,  a  defence  of  Bresci's  assassination  of  King  Humbert ; 
he  was  condemned  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 

Two  international  conferences  were  held  during  the  year  at 
Geneva.  One  (Sept.  17-27)  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a  Con- 
vention restricting  the  employment  at  night  of  women  factory 
workers,  to  take  effect  in  1908;  and  also,  though  by  seven 
States  only,  of  a  Convention  prohibiting  the  use,  sale,  or  im- 
portation of  matches  made  with  white  phosphorus.  The  other, 
which  opened  on  June  11,  amended  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864  for  the  protection  of  the  wounded  in  war  by  a  new  and 
much  more  extensive  Convention  dated  July  6,  1906.  Besides 
this,  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution  expressing  a  desire  that 
the  Powers  should  lay  before  the  Hague  Tribunal  the  differences 
arising  between  them  in  time  of  peace  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Convention.  Only  Korea,  Japan  and  Great  Britain  voted 
in  the  negative. 

In  December  the  Federal  Legislature  elected  Herr  Miiller 
(Bern),  then  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  He  received  163  votes  out  of 
a  total  of  193  cast.  The  Vice-President  elected  by  176  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  178  was  M.  Brenner  (Basel),  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.     Both  were  members  of  the  Radical  party. 

IV.  SPAIN. 

During  1906  Spanish  Ministries,  to  borrow  a  simile  from 
Voltaire,  followed  one  another  like  figures  in  a  magic  lantern. 
Yet  the  uncertain  foundation  of  Parliamentary  institutions  spe- 
cially demanded  cohesion  and  discipline.  Even  in  the  Cabinet 
the  Premier,  Senor  Moret,  was  kept  in  check  by  the  War 
Minister,  General  Luque;  while  the  chief  Liberal  leaders,  Senor 
Montero  Rios  and  the  Marquis  Vega  di  Armijo,  prepared  to 
fight  a  duel  and  exchanged  bitter  speeches  in  a  temper  inappro- 
priate to  men  of  seventy-eight  and  eighty.  Financial  scandals, 
too,  like  that  of  the  Affidavit  (concerning  false  declarations  on  Ex- 
terior debt)  compromised  several  eminent  persons.  The  session 
opened  (Jan.  15)  anxiously,  on  the  eve  of  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras,  over  which  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  presided.  The 
Ministry  not  being  ready,  again  temporised ;  after  the  election 
of  Seiior  Canalejas  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  it  tried 
to  adjourn  the  Cortes ;  but  the  Opposition  parties  refused  a 
truce.  At  Alcoy  a  band  of  officers  raided  the  office  of  the 
Humanidady  wrecked  the  editorial  department,  and  haled  the 
publisher  before  the  police-court,  alleging  that  he  had  insulted 
the  Army.  In  Catalonia  riots  arose  on  the  seizure  of  the  Se- 
paratist papers  by  order  of  the  Government;  the  Republicans 
in  February  repeatedly  questioned  Ministers,  and  the  Premier, 
assailed  alike  by  Senor  Salmeron  and  by  Senor  Maura,  undertook 
to  suspend  the  state  of  siege  in  the  north-eastern  provinces  so 
soon  as  a  Bill  should  be  passed  determining  what  tribunals 
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should  take  cognisance  of  offences  against  the  Army  and  the 
nation.  This  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  February  14,  and  was 
referred  in  the  Chamber  to  a  Committee  composed  of  Minis- 
terialists, who  went  actively  to  work;  but  after  the  Carnival 
the  debates  began,  and  the  Eepublicans  and  Catalanists  re- 
sorted to  obstruction  and  disorder.  On  March  18,  after  stormy 
scenes,  a  compromise  was  voted ;  Press  attacks  on  officers  were 
to  be  tried  by  courts-martial ;  those  directed  against  the  Army 
or  the  national  flag  by  civil  courts,  as  before.  This  monstrous 
abdication  of  the  civil  power  before  military  insolence  was 
regarded  as  a  Ministerial  success,  and  the  official  Press  argued 
that  the  Moret  Ministry,  having  achieved  the  compromise,  was 
best  qualified  to  apply  it.  Just  at  this  juncture,  however,  the 
Ministerialists,  who  had  been  in  a  majority  of  sixty-five  before 
the  law  was  passed,  broke  up.  A  personal  dispute  arose  during 
the  debates  between  Seflor  Soriano  and  Colonel  Primo  de  Eiveira : 
the  Eepublicans,  holding  that  the  President  and  the  Ministry 
had  insufficiently  defended  Parliamentary  rights,  voted  with  the 
Opposition.  This  left  Sefior  Maura,  the  Opposition  leader,  the 
arbiter  of  the  situation,  especially  as  there  were  undercurrents 
of  rivalry  between  the  respective  followers  of  Sefiores  Montero 
Eios,  Canalejas,  and  Moret.  The  Premier,  unable  to  get  legis- 
lation passed,  took  advantage  of  the  Easter  vacation  to  prorogue 
the  Cortes ;  later,  the  Eoyal  wedding  served  as  a  pretext,  especi- 
ally as  the  Ministry  frankly  avowed  that  it  had  not  had  time 
to  prepare  either  the  Budget  or  the  Bills  designed  to  restore 
prosperity  to  Andalusia  and  the  West.  In  reality,  Sefior  Moret 
was  striving  to  induce  the  other  Liberal  leaders  to  agree  to  a 
dissolution. 

Alfonso  XIII.  had  other  advisers  besides  the  nominal  Premier. 
The  young  King's  mind,  notwithstanding  his  Clerical  education, 
was  most  active  and  unbiassed  ;  and  he  spared  no  means  of  in- 
forming himself  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom — those  cosas  de 
Espafla  sometimes  so  difficult  to  understand.  While  not  desiring 
to  intrigue  against  his  Ministers,  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  refuse 
to  see  members  of  the  other  parties ;  similarly,  he  liked  to  get 
information  for  himself,  to  evade  the  police  charged  to  watch 
over  his  safety,  and  come  into  contact  with  the  working  classes. 
Thus  he  retained  his  own  freedom  of  judgment  in  exercising  his 
prerogative.  He  therefore  agreed  to  the  prorogation,  but  firmly 
refused  a  dissolution.  The  Eoyal  wedding  compelled  a  truce. 
The  festivities,  regulated  by  the  minute  etiquette  of  Spain,  lasted 
a  month.  They  need  not  be  described ;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  King's  personal  authority  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
tact  and  independence.  Catholic  Spain  had  regarded  the  new 
Queen  with  anxiety  as  being  both  English  and  Protestant, 
and  the  feeling  had  been  little  lessened  by  her  conversion, 
which  was  a  political  necessity.  But  as  the  Eoyal  procession 
returned  from  the  marriage  ceremony  an  Anarchist,  Matteo 
Morales,  threw  a  bomb  into  its  midst ;  the  outrage,  the  coolness 
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of  the  Boyal  pair  amid  death  and  destruction,  the  smiling 
courage  of  the  young  Queen  next  day  at  the  bull  fight  given  in 
her  honour,  changed  the  earlier  feeling  into  enthusiasm.  Seflor 
Moret  took  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  his  Ministry  (June  5) 
with  the  Royal  leave,  making  Seflor  Gasset,  Minister  of  Public 
Work ;  Seflor  San  Martin,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Sefibr 
Quiroga  de  Ballesteros,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Sefior 
Cellerullo,  Minister  of  Justice.  The  Duke  of  Almodovar  djring 
after  a  short  illness  on  June  23,  Don  Perez  Caballero  was  ap- 
pointed Foreign  Minister  in  his  place. 

The  reconstructed  Cabinet,  however,  was  no  sooner  sworn 
in  than  it  had  to  retire.  In  view  of  the  hostility  of  Seflor 
Montero  Rios,  Seflor  Moret  decided  not  to  face  a  debate.  A 
dissolution  being  again  refused  him,  Captain-General  Lopez 
Dominguez  (July  6)  became  Premier.  General  A.  Luque  re- 
mained vVar  Minister,  the  other  posts  being  generally  assigned 
to  ex-Ministers — Count  Komanones,  Don  J.  Navarro  Reverter, 
Don  Garcia  Prieto  and  others.  To  gain  the  support  of  the 
retiring  Premier,  the  Government  retained  the  programme  and 
even  the  subordinates  of  its  predecessor,  refusing  the  resignation 
of  all  the  governors  it  had  appointed.  The  Republican  deputies, 
headed  by  Senor  Salmeron,  decided  to  support  any  measure  of 
a  democratic  character. 

The  Ministry  of  July  6  went  to  work  boldly,  announcing 
laws  establishing  freedom  of  worship,  secularising  education, 
and  regulating  the  right  of  association.  This  sufficed  to  rouse 
the  clergy,  and  influence  was  exercised  on  the  King  and  even  on 
the  Queen  to  interfere  with  the  precautions  called  for  by  the 
increasing  boldness  of  the  religious  orders.  Count  Romanones, 
however,  asked  the  King  to  sign  a  Royal  ordinance,  giving  the 
same  legal  validity  to  civil  marriages  contracted  by  Catholics  as 
to  those  of  the  few  Spaniards  outside  the  Roman  Church.  The 
fury  with  which  this  slender  concession  to  religious  toleration 
was  received  by  the  clergy  exhibited  the  condition  of  Spain. 
One  of  its  many  prelates,  the  Bishop  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  addressed 
the  Minister  in  a  letter  of  exceptional  insolence,  and  the  Chapter 
of  Cordova  immediately  followed  his  example.  The  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  and  the  Bishop  of  Cordova  issued  militant  pastorals, 
which  they  caused  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  and  printed,  com- 
paring the  Ministers  of  Alfonso  XIII.  to  Diocletian  and  other 
notorious  persecutors.  The  exaggeration  of  these  diatribes  was 
not  without  danger  in  a  country  still  so  backward  in  education. 
At  the  same  time  strikes  began  at  Bilbao  and  Corunna,  and  a 
state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  in  Guipuzcoa ;  the  civil  population 
had  to  receive  relief  through  the  agency  of  the  Army.  Destitu- 
tion spread  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  and  consider- 
ably increased  emigration. 

The  Ministry  of  General  Lopez  Dominguez  faced  these 
difficulties  calmly  and  resolutely,  and  the  King  gave  them 
cordial  support.     Unfortunately,  the  followers  of  Seflor  Mon- 
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tero  Rios  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  **  infamous  laws  " 
directed  against  the  Church.  This  step  necessarily  encouraged 
the  bishops.  Violent  attacks  on  the  Government  were  multi- 
pUed.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  new  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  Don  E.  de  Ojeda,  the  Government  could  not  induce 
the  Papacy  to  call  the  factious  prelates  to  order.  It  therefore 
determined  to  prosecute  the  Bishop  of  Tuy  and  the  Chapter  of 
Cordova  ;  whereupon  the  former  retracted,  the  latter  moderated 
its  attitude.  Sefior  Davila,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
then  charged  to  draft  the  projected  Associations  Law.  Economic 
dijB&culties  were  added  to  ecclesiastical.  New  treaties  of  com- 
merce were  being  negotiated  from  Germany  and  France,  under 
pressure  from  the  agricultural  interest,  especially  the  wine- 
growers, but  amid  strong  industrial  opposition.  Amid  this 
economic  and  political  unrest  the  session  opened  on  October  23. 
The  Senate  re-elected  as  its  President  Sefior  Montero  Rios ; 
the  Cortes,  Don  J.  Canalejas,  and  the  Ministers  introduced  the 
Bills  promised.  General  Luque,  the  War  Minister,  demanded 
a  contingent  of  recruits  numbering  100,000,  and  proposed  to 
introduce  fresh  blood  by  lowering  the  limit  of  age  for  general 
ofi&cers  ;  Senor  Navarro  Reverter,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  set 
forth  his  plan  for  the  reform  of  taxation,  after  which  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  read  his  proposed  Law  of  Association.  The 
Committee  on  this  latter  project  was  partly  composed  of  Liberals, 
who  made  the  measure  more  stringent ;  meanwhile  the  Catholic 
agitation  against  it  increased.  Deputations  from  countless  asso- 
ciations, confraternities  and  religious  houses  hurried  to  Madrid 
and  multiplied  their  efforts  to  change  the  course  of  the  Ministry. 
The  Republicans  and  Liberals  urged  it  on  ;  but  it  wasted  its 
strength  in  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  which  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Spanish  clergy  rendered  unavailing.  During  these  toil- 
some November  sittings,  however,  the  Ministry  managed  to  get 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Switzerland  through  the  Cortes, 
and  to  make  progress  with  the  negotiations  with  France.  One 
of  its  last  acts  was  its  decision  to  send  a  Spanish  squadron  to 
Tangier  to  co-operate  with  the  French  squadron  in  restoring 
order. 

The  debate  on  the  Associations  Law  began  on  November  27, 
but  was  suddenly  stopped  by  one  of  those  dramatic  strokes  so 
frequent  in  Spanish  history.  The  Prime  Minister,  after  an  in- 
terview with  the  King,  suddenly  tendered  his  resignation.  The 
Eling  had  received  a  letter  from  Seiior  Moret  explaining  the 
divisions  in  the  Liberal  party.  This  letter  was  regarded  as 
improper,  and  had  unfortunate  results  for  the  writer.  Senor 
Moret  was  made  Prime  Minister  for  the  third  time  in  a  single 
year,  and  grouped  round  him  his  usual  colleagues.  But  in  the 
first  sitting  after  the  change,  Marshal  Lopez  Doniinguez  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  the  intrigues  which  had  compelled  him  to 
resign ;  a  new  coalition  forced  Senor  Moret  to  retire,  and  the 
Marquis  Vega  de  Armijo  formed  a  Ministry,  which  was  sworn 
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in  on  December  4.  The  crisis,  though  brief,  had  considerably 
diminished  the  slender  Liberal  chance  of  extricating  Spain  from 
the  multifarious  difl&culties  created  by  the  position  of  the  Church. 
Spain  is  a  poor  country,  yet  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship,  in- 
creased by  all  the  dues  levied  by  the  Church,  absorbed  more 
than  300,000,000  pesetas,  while  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
orders,  though  holding  immense  landed  and  other  property, 
contributed  to  the  public  expenditure  but  little  more  than 
4,000,000  pesetas.  Could  Parliamentary  government  work  re- 
gularly among  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  people  ? 

The  only  real  chance  for  the  extrication  of  Spain  from  her 
difficulties  lay  in  the  enlightened  energy  of  her  sovereign.  The 
partisans  of  liberal  methods  were  neither  sufficiently  numerous 
nor  sufficiently  united  to  draw  with  them  the  inert  masses. 
In  some  ways,  however,  progress  had  been  made.  The  revenue 
had  exceeded  the  Estimates.  The  Basque  Provinces,  persistently 
attached  to  the  preservation  of  their  financial  autonomy,  had 
been  invited  to  increase  their  contribution  by  more  than  2,000,000 
pesetas  and  had  consented  ;  the  coincidence  of  this  satisfaction 
to  the  supporters  of  their  ancient  privileges  with  an  advance  in 
industrial  prosperity  increased  the  severity  of  the  blow  thereby 
given  to  Carlism  in  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  ground  lost  by  the 
partisans  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  ruling  family  was  gained  by 
the  Eepublicans  and  Socialists  rather  than  by  the  upholders  of 
the  Constitution.  Another  discouraging  symptom  was  the  active 
religious  conservatism  of  the  Spanish  women.  They  rose  and 
petitioned,  they  demonstrated  in  drawing-rooms,  in  the  churches, 
in  the  streets,  and  so  maintained  -an  agitation  skilfully  engi- 
neered by  the  methods  perfected  by  the  Clericals  of  France. 
The  Vatican  was  so  accustomed  to  consider  Spain  its  fief  and  its 
chattel  that  it  directed  the  Spanish  Ambassador  accredited  to 
it  to  ask  Sefior  F.  Leon  y  Castillo,  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  to  take  the  place  of  Mgr.  Montagnini  when  the  latter 
was  expelled  from  France  (p.  277).  This  was  going  rather  too 
far  ;  the  Spanish  Government  censured  its  representative  at  the 
Vatican  for  having  lent  himself  to  this  move,  which  might 
have  disturbed  the  friendly  relations  happily  existing  between 
Spain  and  France. 

V.  PORTUGAL. 

The  paradoxical  interpretation  current  in  Portugal  of  the 
maxim  **  the  King  reigns  but  does  not  govern  "  was  not  sen- 
sibly modified  in  1906.  King  Charles  interfered  unduly,  but 
the  system  imposed  on  the  indolent  and  unusually  patient 
Portuguese  people  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  regular  government. 
King  Charles  had  summoned  the  Progressives  to  office;  but 
Senhor  Luciano  Castro  had  no  sooner  convoked  the  Cortes 
elected  under  his  own  auspices  than,  in  February,  his  Ministry 
was  defeated  and  he  was  constrained  to  demand  a  dissolution. 
It  was  granted  ;   but,  some  weeks  later,  the  King  called  to  office 
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Senhor  Hintze  Eibeiro,  the  Eegenerador  leader,  who  had  there- 
fore once  more  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  elections.  They 
took  place  on  April  26,  but  the  counting  of  the  votes  was  so 
complicated  that  the  result  was  not  known  till  May  1.  Nobody 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Ministerial  candidates,  termed 
indifferently  Eegeneradores  or  Liberals,  were  elected  to  the 
number  of  113,  while  the  Castroists  numbered  only  thirty,  and 
the  Independent  element  was  represented  by  one  Eepublican, 
Dr.  Bernardino  Machado,  professor  at  the  University  of  Co- 
imbra.  Immediately  after  his  election  he  was  prosecuted  on 
account  of  a  newspaper  article,  and  the  case  caused  disorderly 
scenes  in  which  the  police  showed  brutality,  rather  than  energy 
o*  intelligence.  The  Government  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Cortes  to  pass  a  set  of  measures  tending  to  restore  public  order. 
A  tolerably  active  opposition  arose,  and  Senhor  Hintze  Eibeiro 
desired  to  prorogue  the  Cortes.  The  King,  however,  refusing  to 
sign  the  decree,  a  Ministerial  crisis  arose.  On  May  19  a  new 
Ministry  was  formed.  Senhor  Jo&o  Franco  was  its  chief,  and  its 
members  were  dubbed  *'New  Eegeneradores.'*  Don  Luis  Ma- 
galhaes  was  Foreign  Minister  in  it,  and  Senhor  Vasconcellos 
Porto,  War  Minister.  The  Cortes  was  opened  on  June  6.  Six 
days  later  it  was  abruptly  dissolved,  the  new  elections  being 
fixed  for  August  12  and  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  for  Sep- 
tember 29.  In  the  elections  seventy-three  Liberals,  forty-three 
Progressists,  twenty-three  Conservatives  and  four  Eepublicans 
were  returned,  the  balance  belonging  to  obscurely  defined  parties 
of  very  few  members.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  on 
Michaelmas  Day  to  hear  a  very  optimistic  message.  But  im- 
mediately afterwards  disputes  began,  the  most  acute  being 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  tobacco  monopoly 
should  simply  be  granted  to  the  highest  bidder  or  the  new  lessee 
should  be  required  to  enter  into  obligations  towards  the  creditors 
of  the  State.  The  Opposition  desired  to  separate  these  ques- 
tions, the  Government  to  take  them  together.  The  wearisome 
debates  which  followed  were  not  favourable  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Crown,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  maintaining  the  union  of  all  the  Monarchist 
parties  in  order  to  cover  the  person  of  the  King.  The  Eepubli- 
can party,  weak  in  numbers  as  it  was,  energetically  unravelled 
the  scandals,  which  were  universally  regretted.  The  King  had 
admittedly  obtained  large  advances  from  the  Treasury  on  his 
Civil  List,  but  it  was  denied  that  his  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
concession  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  a  financier  to  whom  he 
owed  money.  But  the  necessity  of  defending  him  at  all  against 
such  declarations  was  profoundly  to  be  deplored. 

VI.  DENMARK. 

King  Christian  IX.  died  on  January  29,  having  nearly  reached 
the  age   of   eighty-eight,  of   sudden  heart  failure.     The  event 
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was  received  everywhere  with  sincere  sorrow  and  sympathy. 
His  eldest  son  was  proclaimed  King  next  day  as  Frederick  VIII., 
and  requested  the  Ministry  to  remain  in  office.  The  change 
had  no  political  effects. 

The  Rigsdag  reassembled  early  in  the  year  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  and  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Lower  House 
had  their  report  ready  on  January  10.  The  Budget  was  passed 
in  due  course  by  both  Chambers  without  special  incident. 
Much  useful  work  was  also  done  in  other  directions,  more  per- 
haps by  various  committees  than  by  the  House  itself,  although 
there  were  occasional  signs  of  the  approaching  general  election. 
The  Committee  on  the  proposal  to  alter  Clause  32  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  enacts  that  there  shall  be  one  member  of  the 
Lower  House  for  every  16,000  inhabitants,  had  completed  their 
report  about  January  15.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  (the 
Left  Reform)  was  agreed  that  some  legislation  was  required, 
since  under  the  clause  the  increase  of  the  population  would  en- 
tail an  immediate  addition  of  forty  members  and  an  additional 
fifteen  members  every  ten  years.  This  would  lead  to  an  ab- 
surdly large  Parliament  for  a  small  country  like  Denmark. 
They  proposed  that  the  number  of  members  should  be  not  less 
than  124  (the  existing  number  being  114)  and  not  more  than 
132,  a  provision  being  also  made  for  a  redistribution  of  seats 
every  ten  years.  The  Social  Democratic  members,  while  pre- 
ferring to  follow  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  were  ready  to 
support  these  proposals.  Another  minority  (the  Conservative 
members)  desired  that  the  House  should  become  representative 
of  the  nation,  on  the  basis  of  equal  right  for  all  electors,  and 
held  that  this  could  only  be  effected  through  proportionate 
election.  The  rest  of  the  Committee,  however,  agreed  to  a 
proposal  in  accordance  with  the  Ministerialist  view.  On 
April  3  the  question  was  again  raised  by  the  Social  Democrats. 
An  Order  of  the  Day,  proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  Left 
Reform  party,  and  expressing  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  was  passed  by  56  votes  against  29  (Social  Demo- 
crats, Radicals  and  Conservatives).  The  Social  Democrats, 
in  case  the  Government  should  be  unable  to  carry  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  Clause  32  as  passed  by  the  House,  supported 
a  resolution  requesting  it  to  propose  a  new  measure  in  ac- 
cordance with  Clause  32,  should  the  Conservative  resolution, 
while  urging  reform  of  the  clause,  condemn  the  Government 
scheme,  with  its  entirely  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  numbers  of  the 
House. 

The  fifty-eighth  ordinary  session  of  the  Rigsdag  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  April  6,  having  lasted  for  186  days.  During  the 
session  eighty-nine  Government  Bills  and  twenty-nine  private 
Bills  were  introduced.  Of  these,  eighty-three  became  law,  the 
remainder  beinpj  either  rejected  or  held  over.  A  Bill  reforming 
the  administration  of  justice  was  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee 
^f  both  Rouses  and  reported  upon.     Of  the  Bills  passed  several 
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had  reference  to  the  King  and  Royal  family,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  King  Christian.  A  Bill  was  also  passed  remitting 
liability  for  poor  rehef  given  before  King  Christian's  death. 
Other  Bills  passed  dealt  with  the  government  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  division 
of  land,  the  erection  of  a  Serum  Institute  under  the  Royal 
College  for  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science,  and  the  Danish 
Mortgage  Bank ;  and  the  State  Life  Insurance  Institution 
was  empowered  to  insure  hves  without  medical  examination. 
Further,  a  provision  was  made  for  the  re-erection  of  the  Palace 
of  Christiansborg,  which,  as  before  the  fire,  would  be  shared  by 
the  King  and  the  two  Chambers.  We  must  also  mention  a  law 
aboUshing  police  supervision  of  "unfortunate**  women,  and  a 
BiU  providing  for  the  inspection  of  meat  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

The  session,  however,  ended  without  the  passing  either  of 
the  Redistribution  Bill  or  of  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Reform 
Bill ;  nor  was  the  tariff  question  advanced.  But  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  on  March  15,  in  a  speech  in  the  Folkething,  dwelt 
upon  the  varied  labour  entailed  by  the  drafting  of  the  projected 
tariff  and  the  Bills  which  it  was  found  necessary  or  expedient 
to  couple  therewith.  As  far  as  the  country  itself  was  concerned 
there  were,  he  said,  three  important  and  conflicting  questions  : 
the  interest  of  the  beet-root  growers  and  sugar  factories,  those 
of  the  Treasury,  and  those  of  the  consumers.  There  would,  he 
said,  be  no  double  tariff,  maximum  and  minimum,  for  Den- 
mark ;  her  relation  to  foreign  Powers  would  rest  as  before  on 
the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  the  basis  of  her  commercial 
treaties.  The  protective  duties  would  be  reduced,  more  especi- 
ally on  the  more  important  raw  materials,  and  some  leading 
articles  of  consumption  would  be  freed. 

On  April  28  the  general  election  for  the  Lower  House  was 
announced  for  May  29.     But  the  campaign  had  then  already 
been  going  on  for  months   and   gradually  became  unusually 
active.     The  Government  were  beset  on  all  sides,    and   their 
former   allies,  the  Radical  Left,  were   now  their  bitterest  op- 
ponents.    This  party  contested  some  fifty  constituencies,  their 
Social  Democratic  allies  rather  more  than  sixty.     The  Govern- 
ment declared  that  they  took  their  stand  on  manhood  suffrage  ; 
foremost  on  their  programme  was  a  proposal  for  equal  municipal 
suffrage  for  all  taxpayers  by  proportional  representation  ;  next 
came  the  question  of  the  national  defence ;  then  the  reform  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  tariff,  with  other  items. 
The  Radicals,  whilst  holding  up  the  Government  to  derision, 
claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Left  party,  but  th«eir  programme 
was  more  or  less  Utopian.     The   Social   Demo«3rats  specially 
appealed  to  the  agricultural  labourers   and  sniai'l  landholders. 
They  claimed  to  be  gaining  ground  everywhere,  tc  >  have  secured 
non-intervention    during   the    conflict    between     Norway    and 
Sweden,  to  have  procured  freedom  for  Finle^iodj  fc  o  be  the  very 
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van  of  the  champions  of  the  liberation  of  Bussia ;  but  of  specific 
political  statements  there  were  next  to  none  in  their  programme. 
The  Moderates  desired  the  achievement  of  several  reforms  un- 
fulfilled by  the  Left ;  the  Conservatives,  claiming  to  have  acted 
as  a  loyal  Opposition,  declared  their  intention  of  maintaining 
their  full  independence.  They  gave  the  leading  place  to  the 
question  of  national  defence. 

The  number  of  candidates  nominated  (303)  was  the  largest 
ever  known ;  so  was  the  number  of  votes  recorded,  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  electorate.  The  result  was  a  decided 
victory  for  the  Social  Democrats,  who  returned  twenty-four 
members  (against  sixteen  in  the  previous  Folkething),  a  slight 
gain  for  the  Conservatives  and  their  friends  (thirteen  against 
eleven),  a  loss  of  three  for  the  Government  (fifty-five  against 
fifty-eight),  a  similar  loss  for  the  Moderate  Left  (nine  against 
twelve),  and,  in  spite  of  their  strenuous  efforts,  a  loss  of  four 
for  the  Badical  Left  (nine  against  thirteen) ;  there  were  also 
three  Independent  members,  besides  the  member  for  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

The  Folkething,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  was 
convened  for  an  extraordinary  session  (July  16-23)  for  the  valida- 
tion of  the  returns.  With  this  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
Icelandic  Parliament  was  arranged  to  coincide,  so  that  the  two 
Legislatures  met  in  cordial  intercourse.  This  visit  was  under- 
taken at  the  initiative  of  King  Frederick  and  on  his  invitation, 
and  passed  off  most  satisfactorily. 

In  September  there  was  another  election  for  the  renewal 
of  half  the  elective  portion  of  the  Upper  House.  The  issues 
raised  were  especially  the  reform  of  municipal  suffrage  and  the 
tariff,  and  of  national  defence.  The  electoral  campaign  had 
been  unusually  active.  The  Government  lost  five  seats,  the 
Social  Democrats  gained  three  and  the  Badical  Left  one ;  the 
Conservatives  held  their  own  and  one  Independent  member  was 
returned.  Thus  the  Government  lost  their  majority,  composed 
of  the  votes  of  Jhe  Moderate  Left  and  the  Free  Conservatives, 
together  with  their  own. 

The  Bigsdag  was  opened  on  October  1  by  the  King  in  per- 
son. The  speech  from  the  throne  announced  several  important 
measures  dealing  with  municipal  suffrage,  tariff  reform,  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  the  reform  of  judicial  procedure,  various 
railway  Bills,  and  other  measures.  The  debate  on  the  Address, 
which  expressed  confidence  in  the  Government,  was  passed 
after  three  days'  debate  by  63  votes,  the  Conservatives  abstain- 
ing. The  Budget  for  1906-7,  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  on  October  2,  showed  a  revenue  of  88,153,111  kroner, 
and  expenditure  amounting  to  88,123,442  kr.  Both  alike  were 
increased  by  about  2,500,000  kr.  The  final  accounts  for  1905-6 
showed  an  actual  surplus  of  some  3,000,000  kr.  instead  of  the 
estimated  deficit  of  over  7,500,000  kr.  This  was  derived  from 
the  State  Bailways,  the  indirect  taxes  and  the  postal  and  tele- 
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graphic  services,  as  well  as  from  various  savings  in  expenditure. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  also  introduced  the  Tariff  Reform  Bill 
and  Bills  connected  with  it,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  beet 
sugar  and  of  certain  spirits,  and  for  new  legacy  duties.  He 
pointed  out  that  more  than  10,000,000  kr.  was  applied  to  public 
works,  and  stated  that  a  similar  expenditure  would  probably 
continue  for  many  years.  He  recommended  that  the  Ex- 
chequer should  forego  the  10,000,000  kr.  which  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  owed  Denmark,  but  were  unlikely  to  be  able 
ever  to  pay.  In  introducing  the  Tariff  Reform  Bill,  he  said 
that  it  was  bound  to  be  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  ;  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  decide  how  far  they  should  go.  Still,  they  had 
to  take  account  of  the  recent  increase  of  protectionism  in  Ger- 
many. A  tariff  ad  valorem  instead  of  according  to  weight  had 
been  tried  by  most  countries  and  discarded.  The  reductions 
proposed  amounted  to  about  12,000,000  kr.,  but,  as  a  set-off, 
the  projected  increase  of  the  duties  on  tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  was 
calculated  to  5rield  3,500,000  kroner  a  year,  leaving  a  decrease 
in  revenue  of  about  8,500,000  kr.  To  cover  this  there  was  the 
new  Bill  for  taxation  of  Danish  beet  sugar  and  of  sugar  re- 
fining, the  stamp  duty  affecting  all  imported  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  the  Legacy  Duty  Bill. 

The  Budget  was,  as  usual,  debated  at  great  length — for 
eleven  sittings — and  was  eventually,  as  is  likewise  customary, 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  fifteen  members.  The  Tariff  Reform 
Bill  also,  after  long  debates  in  the  Lower  House,  was  referred 
to  two  Committees  in  the  middle  of  November.  Among  the 
numerous  Government  measures  introduced  in  the  Lower  House 
were  Bills  dealing  with  aid  to  the  unemployed  from  proper 
societies,  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  and  deserted  wives, 
margarine  and  juvenile  smoking.  In  the  First  Chamber  Bills 
were  introduced  dealing  with  Ministerial  responsibility,  muni- 
cipal suffrage,  the  reform  of  Parliamentary  representation  (p. 
355),  and  the  administration  of  justice..  Most  of  these  measures 
were  referred  to  Committees  ;  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill,  after 
consideration  in  both  Houses,  was  eventually  referred  to  a  Joint 
Committee.  Of  the  forty-seven  measures  introduced  by  the 
Government  (twenty-eight  in  the  Lower  and  nineteen  in  the 
Upper  House),  and  the  eight  introduced  by  private  initiative, 
only  seven  became  law  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Amongst 
them  was  a  Bill  giving  an  annual  complimentary  donation  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  first  Danish-German  war 
(1848-50). 

At  the  end  of  1906  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Left  Reform 
party  numbered  56,  the  Social  Democrats  24 ;  Conservatives 
11,  Moderate  Left  9,  the  Radicals  or  ''  Folkething  Lett  "  9, 
Independents  5 ;  in  the  Upper  House,  Conservatives  29,  Left 
Reform  party  18,  Free  Conservatives  10,  Social  Democrats  4, 
Moderate  Left  4,  Independent  1. 
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The  Government  had  by  no  means  an  easy  position,  but  they 
drew  somewhat  nearer  to  the  more  Conservative  element  in  the 
Bigsdag,  and  so  strengthened  themselves  against  the  Badicals 
and  the  Social  Democrats.  It  was  a  disappointment,  more 
especially  to  the  Conservatives,  that  1906  brought  no  move 
towards  the  solution  of  the  old  question  of  national  defence,  but 
pending  the  report  of  the  Defence  Commission  the  Government 
could  not  introduce  extensive  military  legislation. 

VII.  SWEDEN. 

The  first  event  of  interest  of  the  year  was  a  Council  of  State 
held  at  Stockholm  on  January  5,  at  which  the  Government, 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Premier,  instructed  the  General  Staff  and 
the  Naval  Staff  to  prepare  a  joint  plan  for  the  national  defence. 
To  secure  the  greatest  possible  efi&ciency,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  The  altered  position  of  Sweden  after  the  severance 
from  Norway  made  such  defensive  measures  doubly  desirable. 

This  severance  considerably  affected  the  position  of  the 
various  political  parties,  intensifjdng  on  the  whole  political  ac- 
tivity. Thus  the  new  year  saw  the  foundation  of  a  new 
**  national  progress "  party,  comprising  many  of  the  old 
**  Landtmanna  *'  party  and  of  the  more  liberal  and  independent 
members  of  the  Eight  in  the  Second  Chamber. 

The  Riksdag  was  opened  on  January  15,  King  Oscar  himself 
reading  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  referred  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  important  measures  of  domestic  legislation 
before  them,  the  suffrage  question  still  remaining  undisposed  of, 
but  though  there  was  a  brief  reference  to  the  separation  there 
was  none  to  the  altered  political  position  of  the  country.  The 
Budget  was  stated  to  show  a  considerable  but  in  the  main  only 
an  apparent  increase  over  that  of  1905-6. 

The  Presidents  of  the  two  Houses  were  re-elected.  The 
President  of  the  Second  Chamber  stated  that  the  elections  to 
that  Chamber  had  shown  that  the  country  would  try  to  find 
compensation  for  the  losses  entailed  by  the  severance  of  the 
Union  through  energetic  labour  on  reforms.  The  Budget  was 
then  introduced,  balancing  at  193,583,000  kroner.  The  Foreign 
Ofi&ce  expenditure  showed  an  increase  of  1,485,400  kr.,  Nor- 
way's contribution  having  of  course  ceased.  The  sums  de- 
manded for  land  defence  amounted  altogether  to  54,608,700  kr., 
or  an  increase  of  3,315,100  kr.  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year ;  the  Naval  Vote  was  put  at  24,092,000  kr.,  or  1,636,000  kr. 
more  than  in  1905. 

In  view  of  the  projected  plan  of  defence  mentioned  above  nt 
grants  for  new  ironclads  were  asked  for,  but  only  5,164,000  kr.  for 
torpedo  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats ;  1,000,000  kr.  was  asked 
for  to  cover  expenses  arising  out  of  the  conflict  with  Norway. 
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The  expenditure  on  State  railways  amounted  to  4,500,000  kr. 
On  the  credit  side,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue,  were 
placed  the  balance  in  hand  from  the  previous  year  and  part  of 
the  surplus  from  the  Riksbank.  Still  there  was  a  debit  balance 
of  some  14,800,000  kr.,  which  it  was  proposed  to  cover  by  an 
income  tax  calculated  to  yield  12,000,000  kr.,  by  an  increase  of 
certain  stamp  duties  together  with  a  new  stamp  duty  on  shares, 
the  two  calculated  to  yield  2,300,000  kr.,  and  by  raising  the  tax 
on  punch  (a  national  Swedish  beverage)  from  60  ore  to  90  ore 
per  htre.  The  Speech  was  well  received,  as  was  the  Staaf 
Ministry,  but  some  exception  was  taken  to  the  increased 
expenditure  and  the  optimism  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

In  the  Second  Chamber  at  the  opening  of  the  session  the 
Liberal  Central  party  comprised  101  members,  the  Landtmanna 
party  60  to  65,  the  new  National  Progress  party  about  40,  the 
Social  Democrats  13,  besides  a  few  Independents,  the  total 
number  of  members  being  230. 

Before  the  Budget  was  sent  to  Conmiittee  the  Government 
was  attacked  in  the  Riksdag  (Jan.  22)  by  a  number  of  speakers 
on  account  of  the  new  zone  tariff,  in  force  from  January  1  on 
the  State  railways.  The  Minister  concerned  stated  that  the 
Government  had  received  the  tariff  from  their  predecessors,  but 
could  see  its  defects  and  were  prepared  to  modify  it. 

The  most  important  measure  of  the  session,  the  Suffrage 
Bill,  was  introduced  in  the  Riksdag  by  the  Government  on 
February  24.  Under  it  the  Second  Chamber  would  comprise 
165  members  for  the  rural  districts  and  65  for  the  towns,  with 
single-member  districts.  Every  man  of  good  character  would 
have  the  suffrage  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  after  that  in 
which  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Excluded  from 
suffrage  are  persons  under  the  care  of  guardians,  bankrupts 
and  persons  indebted  to  the  State  or  Municipality,  or  de- 
faulters in  respect  of  military  service.  To  the  Second  Chamber 
members  were  only  to  be  eligible  for  the  constituencies  in  which 
they  were  registered  as  voters,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  town  with 
several  constituencies,  in  one  of  these.  At  the  first  ballots,  but 
not  at  the  second,  an  absolute  majority  would  be  requisite  for 
election.  The  division  into  constituencies  would  be  fixed  by  the 
King  every  ninth  year.  Should  the  population  of  the  towns 
increase  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  more  than  sixty-five  repre- 
sentatives, the  proportion  between  the  urban  and  rural  repre- 
sentatives for  country  is  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
respective  populations.  The  method  of  election  to  the  Second 
Chamber  would  be  fixed  by  a  separate  Bill.  A  Bill  regulating 
the  elections  was  not  then  introduced,  but  the  Suffrage  Bill 
was  accompanied  by  a  draft  Bill  on  the  lines  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposals  of  1904  and  1905. 

The  new  Suffrage  Bill  involved  a  material  reduction  in  the 
representation  of  the  towns,  which  were  purposely  favoured  by 
the  Act   of   1866,   so  as   not   to   give   the  peasantry  too   pre- 
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dominant  a  position  in  the  Second  Chamber.  Female  enfran- 
chisement was  referred  to  favourably,  but  its  introduction  at 
that  time  was  regarded  as  likely  to  jeopardise  suffrage  reform. 

The  Bill  was  in  harmony  with  the  recent  Liberal  programme 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  whilst  the  proposals  introduced 
by  the  Conservative  Governments  of  1904  and  1905  had  been 
based  upon  manhood  suffrage  and  proportional  representation. 
The  latter  principle  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  First  Chamber, 
but  lost,  though  not  by  large  majorities,  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  general  election  to  the  Lower  House  in  September,  1905, 
had,  however,  increased  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of  elec- 
tion by  absolute  majority. 

M.  Staaf,  the  Premier,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  prompt  solution  of  the  suffrage  question,  although,  as  was 
pointed  out  from  many  quarters,  he  himself  in  the  previous 
session  had  cheerfully  accepted  the  responsibility  of  negativing 
another  Suffrage  Bill,  which,  though  based  upon  proportional 
representation,  was  by  many  considered  as  liberal  as  the  one 
now  laid  before  the  House.  Baron  Palmstjerna,  in  the  Upper 
House,  in  reply  to  M.  Staaf's  speech,  pointed  out  that  the 
First  Chamber  had  twice  passed  and  the  Second  Chamber  twice 
rejected  a  universal  Suffrage  Bill ;  who  then  was  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  any  positive  result  ?  The  matter  was  then  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee.  In  the  Lower  House  Professor  Kjellen 
pointed  out  that  the  present  Bill  was  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Democratic  parties,  but  not  with  those  of  the 
Conservatives.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  suffrage  question 
had  been  decided,  in  principle,  in  the  Second  Chamber.  M. 
Branting,  Social  Democrat,  desired  to  state  that  the  present 
Bill  had  not  been  received  with  unmingled  satisfaction  by  the 
working  classes.  The  measure  was  also  referred  to  a  Committee 
in  the  Second  Chamber. 

The  suffrage  question  almost  entirely  absorbed  public  interest, 
and  was  exhaustively  discussed  at  meetings  and  in  the  Press. 
As  in  previous  years,  supplementary  or  rival  proposals  were  in- 
troduced. On  March  6  M.  Lithander,  in  the  First  Chamber, 
proposed  that  the  Ministerial  measure  should  be  negatived  and 
the  Government  should  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  new  proposal, 
including  women,  both  married  and  single.  M.  Nordstrom, 
in  the  Second  Chamber,  proposed  vajrious  alterations  :  equal 
representation  for  town  and  country,  quinquennial  election 
periods,  and  suffrage  to  commence  with  the  twenty-fifth  year. 
Next  day  M.  Branting,  on  behalf  of  the  Social  Democrats,  pro- 
posed the  following  alterations  in  the  Government  measure  : 
suffrage  to  commence  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  irrespective  of 
compulsory  service  obligations  and  the  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes  and  of  previous  residence  in  the  constituency.  On  March 
23  M.  Pettersson,  formerly  Minister  for  Agriculture,  introduced 
an  amendment  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  simplified  pro- 
portional representation  for  both  Chambers.      Meanwhile  the 
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excitement   both  in  the   House  and  in  the  country  went  on 
increasing ;  and  during  the  Easter  recess   the   Liberals   held 
numerous  meetings  in  different  places  to  obtain  support  for  the 
Government  against  the  Upper  House.     Thus  a  large  meeting 
was  held  in  Stockholm  on  April  29,  several  Ministers  and  Mem- 
bers being  present,  and  a  resolution  was  passed   urging  the 
Government  firmly  to  maintain  their  position.     The  Socialists 
were  also  very  active  in  this  as  in  other  respects.     The  Upper 
House,  however,  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  Press  agitation  or 
public  meetings.    When  on  May  14  the  fate  of  the  Government 
Suffrage  Bill  was  decided,  the  First  Chamber,  in  spite  of  M. 
Staaf's  pleadings,  negatived  the  Government  Bill  by  125  to  18, 
and  accepted  the  alternative  proposal  (proportional  representa- 
tion to  both  Chambers  and  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  the  First 
Chamber  from  nine  years  to  six)  by  118  votes  against  26.     In 
the  Second  Chamber  the  debate,  which  aroused  the  keenest 
interest,  extended  over  two  days,  M.  Staaf  speaking  with  great 
force,  and  late  on  May  15  the  division  showed  134  for  and  94 
against  the  Government  Bill.     Proportional  representation  was 
subsequently  negatived  by  130  votes  against  98.     M.  Staaf,  in 
his  speech,  had  gone  a  little  too  far  for  two  of  his  colleagues,  M. 
Tingsten,  Minister  of  War,  and  M.  Trolle,  Foreign  Minister, 
who  tendered  their  resignation ;  but  at  the  request  of  the  Crown 
Prince-Regent,  they  agreed  to  remain  in  office  provisionally. 

On  the  return  of  King  Oscar,  M.  Staaf,  in  the  Council  of 
State,  proposed  the  dissolution  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  order 
to  test  the  feeling  of  the  electors  on  the  proposal  of  proportional 
representation  for  both  Chambers.     King  Oscar,  however,  re- 
fused, stating  that  he   regarded  it  as  neither  logical   nor  in 
accordance  with  Parliamentary  practice  to  dissolve  the  Second 
Chamber  which  had  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 
Nor  did  the  King  consider  it  advisable  to  cause  an  electioneering 
campaign  so  soon  after  the  events  of  1905.    The  Staaf  Ministry 
then  resigned,  and  on  May  29  the  new  Ministry  was  formed  ; 
the  King  first  asked  M.  Pettersson  (Paboda)  to  form  a  Ministry, 
but  as  he  did  not  wish  to  become  Premier,  M.  Lindman  was 
entrusted  with  the  task.     The  new  Ministers  were :  M.  Lind- 
man,  Premier  and    Minister   without    portfolio ;    M.    Trolle, 
Foreign  Minister,  and  M.  Tingsten,  War  Minister,  retained 
their  respective  offices  ;    M.  A.  Pettersson,  Home  Secretary  ; 
Admiral  Dyrssen,  Naval  Minister ;  M.  Juhlin,  Minister  for  the 
Interior  ;  M.  Swartz,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  M.  Hammarskjold, 
Church  Minister;  M.  Pettersson  (Paboda),  Minister  for  Agri- 
culture ;    M.    Hederstjerna   and   M.    Roos,   Ministers  without 
portfolios. 

M.  Staaf  published  a  kind  of  manifesto,  explaining  the  mo- 
tives of  his  Ministry  in  asking  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Second 
Chamber  and  contesting  the  reasons  given  by  the  King ;  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  Norrkoping  Exhibition  on  June  1,  the 
Crown  Prince  in  a  way  responded,  stating  that  the  King  did  not 
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lean  on  either  party,  but  stood  and  ought  always  to  stand  above 
party  considerations.  The  new  Premier  some  days  later  stated 
that  the  new  Government  would  seriously  endeavour  to  solve 
the  suffrage  problem  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage  to  the 
Second  Chamber  and  proportional  representation  for  both.  The 
King  shortly  afterwards  decided  that  a  joint  committee  of  three 
Members  from  each  Chamber  should  assist  the  Government  in 
drawing  up  a  proposal  on  this  basis.  During  the  succeeding 
months  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  suffrage 
reform,  M.  Staaf,  the  late  Premier,  being  particularly  active.  A 
deputation  from  the  Women's  Suffrage  Union  waited  upon  the 
Premier  on  October  6 ;  he  stated  that  the  question  of  female 
suffrage  was  under  consideration,  but  it  would  not  do  to  couple 
it  with  the  projected  suffrage  Bill. 

A  number  of  military  and  naval  votes  were  before  the  Riks- 
dag, amongst  them  7,134,000  kr.  for  the  completion  of  the 
Boden  fortifications,  which  had  already  entailed  an  expense  of 
some  10,000,000  kr.  Both  Chambers  voted  the  grant  asked 
for.  By  joint  voting  of  the  two  Chambers  3,485,000  kr.  were 
applied  to  fortification  artillery.  The  vote  towards  the  Fleet  was 
reduced  also  by  joint  voting  from  5,164,000  kr.  to  4,533,000  kr.,  the 
difference  being  for  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  A  vote  of  5,000,000 
kr.  was  granted  towards  Government  purchase  of  waterfalls  suit- 
able for  supplying  power  to  the  electric  traction  contemplated  on 
the  State  railways.  The  Biksdag  negatived  the  Government 
proposal  for  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  punch,  but  agreed  to  ex- 
tend the  tax  of  60  ore,  to  which  punch  is  now  subject,  to  arrack 
and  rum.  It  passed  the  Ministerial  reforms  in  the  penal  code 
tending  to  introduce  conditional  sentences,  and  all  the  proposals 
introduced  by  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  with  Norway.  Both  Chambers  also  agreed 
to  forward  a  communication  to  the  Government,  recommending 
the  abolition  of  rank,  except  as  far  as  the  Court  was  concerned. 
A  bill  was  passed  on  May  5  tending  to  establish  a  tribunal  of 
conciliation  between  employers  and  employed. 

The  Special  Commission  on  reform  in  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  representation  of  Sweden  reported  on  April  2,  pro- 
posing to  abolish  several  existing  legations  and  paid  Consuls- 
General,  but  otherwise  to  maintain  the  diplomatic  representation 
in  Europe  as  before,  and  establish  new  legations  outside  Europe, 
besides  appointing  new  paid  Consuls-General  and  Consuls  both 
in  and  outside  Europe.  A  number  of  fresh  appointments  were 
consequently  made  during  the  year. 

On  June  2  a  new  State  loan  was  arranged  with  a  syndicate 
of  bankers  for  60,000,000  francs  at  3 J  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Socialists  gave  a  ^ood  deal  of  trouble,  more  especially 
by  attempts  to  create  disaffection  within  the  Army.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  House,  and  the  Premier  ad- 
mitted that  additional  legislation  was  necessary.  In  November 
the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Socialist  party  excluded  two  of 
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the  most  violent  anti-military  agitators  who  were  leaders  of  the 
Young  Socialists. 

Vin.   NORWAY. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Norway  again  demon- 
strated the  extreme  popularity  of  King  Haakon  and  Queen 
Maud,  and  the  firmness  and  energy  of  M.  Michelsen,  the 
Premier,  although  the  surprising  tmanimity  of  1905  had  already 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  ablest  among  the  Radicals,  M.  Castberg,  addressed  the 
United  Norwegian  Labourers'  Association  at  Hamar  early  in 
January,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  National  Democratic  party,  to  promote  a  more  just 
division  of  the  land,  the  movement  for  a  truly  national  language, 
and  other  patriotic  enterprises  ;  a  careful  foreign  policy  under 
full  constitutional  responsibility,  and  other  points  in  the  Radical 
programme.  M.  Castberg's  action  gave  great  offence  to  the 
leaders  of  the  old  Left. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  Church  Minister,  Pastor 
Christoffer  Knudsen,  resigned  through  his  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  appointment  of  M.  Ording  to  a  Professorship  of 
Theology.  In  the  Council  of  State  held  on  January  27  his 
resignation  was  accepted,  his  successor.  Dr.  Otto  Jensen,  ap- 
pointed, and  Professor  Ording  appointed  in  spite  of  an  address 
of  protest  signed  by  members  of  the  Storthing  without  dis- 
tinction of  party. 

By  mutual  consent  the  different  political  parties  held  their 
annual  meetings  early  in  February  to  discuss  their  respective 
programmes  for  the  coming  general  election,  the  Right  (led  by 
M.  Harbitz)  and  the  Left  (under  M.  Berner)  meeting  on  the 
5th,  the  supporters  of  the  '*  Maal,"  or  **  national  *'  language 
movement,  on  the  4th,  and  the  Agrarian  Union  on  the  6th. 
The  Right  appointed  a  Committee  to  negotiate  with  other 
parties  for  joint  electoral  action,  mainly  concerning  economic 
measures  ;  meanwhile  a  programme  was  sketched  provisionally. 
A  similar  policy  was  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Left  by  M. 
Arctander  and  rejected,  and  it  thus  became  evident  that  many 
of  the  Left  were  with  M.  Castberg's  Radicalism.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Left  comprised  full  constitutional  responsibility 
for  foreign  affairs ;  a  sober  foreign  policy  ;  insurance  against 
unemployment,  sickness  and  disablement,  and  old-age  pensions  ; 
insurance  for  seamen  and  fishermen ;  female  suffrage,  and  equality 
for  the  **  Maal"  [based  on  existing  dialects  and  archaic  Norse] 
with  the  literary  language  in  use.  In  reply  to  a  question,  M. 
Arctander  declared  that  the  members  of  the  Left  who  belonged 
to  the  Government  should  not  resign  until  it  had  completed 
its  appointed  task  of  establishing  Norway  as  an  independent 
State,  and  M.  Lovland  acquiesced.  Both  were  in  the  category 
in  question.     The  Agrarian  party,  at  a  general  meeting  early  in 
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April,  reversed  the  decision  of  its  Standing  Committee  to  take 
no  collective  action  at  the  general  election,  and  M.  Gunnar 
Knudsen  consequently  resigned  his  leadership. 

Among  the  more  important  questions  before  the  Storthing 
was  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representation  of  Norway. 
Early  in  the  year  it  was  decided  that  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Estimates  should  be  discussed  together  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee.  In  the  autunm  of  1905  the  Government 
had  informed  the  various  Powers,  on  the  appointment  of  several 
charges  d'affaires,  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  repre- 
sentation could  be  made  definitive.  On  March  5  the  Storthing 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  moved  by  M.  Ha^erup  and 
accepted  by  the  Government,  to  the  effect  that  a  legation  ought, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  do  the  work  of  a  Consul-General.  The 
Opposition,  however,  desired  to  reduce  consular  and  diplomatic 
salaries  ;  but  the  proposal  of  the  Government  being  treated  as 
a  question  of  confidence,  was  accepted  by  86  votes  against  31, 
as  a  basis  for  further  discussion.  M.  Michelsen  stated  that  the 
Opposition  had  been  ill-disposed  even  before  the  historic  sitting 
of  June  7,  1905,  and  that  had  it  been  allowed  to  prevail,  it 
would  have  made  the  great  national  work  just  achieved  im- 
possible. The  Government  would  gladly  resign,  but  they 
thought  that  course  unjustifiable  as  long  as  there  was  no  dis- 
cernible Parliamentary  majority  from  which  the  King  could 
form  a  new  Government.  This  speech  no  doubt  consolidated 
the  Government  majority,  but  deepened  the  gulf  between  that 
body  and  the  Radical  Opposition.  On  March  7  the  Foreign 
Office  estimates  were  disposed  of,  on  the  whole  in  accordance 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Government,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
however,  offering  to  accept  a  reduction  from  45,000  kr.  to 
40,000  kr.  for  the  Legation  in  London.  This  vote  was  then 
passed  unanimously,  and  the  various  appointments  were  made 
later  in  the  month. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  were  debated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  the  Government  proposing  a  grant  of 
5,884,000  kr.  for  the  Army,  and  1,739,000  kr.  for  the  Navy  to 
cover  the  extraordinary  defensive  measures  of  the  previous  year ; 
1,076,000  kr.  was  also  asked  for,  for  mounting  the  guns  removed 
from  the  neutral  zone.  On  March  23  the  proposal  for  Army 
reorganisation  was  referred  to  a  Special  Commission,  compris- 
ing the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Defence,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  other  high  officers.  On  April  24  the  Government  had 
their  proposal  ready ;  it  entailed  an  expenditure  of  12,541,000 
kr.  per  annum,  a  saving  of  85,000  kr.  The  existing  Line  and 
Reserve  were  amalgamated  and  divided  into  twelve  annual 
classes ;  the  existing  Mihtia  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  Reserve 
with  six  annual  classes  against  the  existing  four.  All  other 
men,  capable  of  carrying  arms,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  fifty,  were  to  form  a  new  Militia.  The  old  regiments  were 
to  be  reintroduced,  each  consisting  of  three  battalions ;  the  num- 
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ber  of  brigades  remaining  unaltered.  The  Cavalry  was  to  have 
fifteen  squadrons  instead  of  the  existing  sixteen,  and  the  name 
of  Dragoons  was  to  be  restored.  Each  battery  of  Artillery  was 
to  have  four  guns  instead  of  six,  and  the  whole  of  the  Moun- 
tain Artillery  was  to  be  stationed  at  Tromso.  The  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  military  districts.  The  Military  Com- 
mittee, however,  unanimously  reconmaended  the  postponement 
of  Army  reform  till  the  next  Storthing. 

In  a  Council  of  State  held  on  June  11th  the  following  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  Constitution  were  approved  :  the  right 
of  dissolution  of  the  Storthing,  the  abandonment  of  autumn 
sessions,  and  the  eligibility  of  Ministers  of  State  actually  in 
office.  It  was  also  proposed  to  preclude  the  application  of  the 
Exchequer  reserve  40,000,000  kr.  to  temporary  purposes  alien 
from  its  proper  object. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  crowned  at  the  ancient  Dron- 
theim  Cathedral  at  midsummer  under  most  auspicious  condi- 
tions. The  Storthing  was  represented  by  twelve  members. 
M.  Michelsen,  the  Premier,  placed  the  crown  on  the  King's 
head  and  afterwards  on  the  Queen's. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Norway  the  Government 
issued  a  manifesto  before  an  election,  irrespective  of  party 
politics  (June  20).     It  promised : — 

"  1.  To  gfuard  the  restored  National  Monarchy  and  enable  it 
in  co-operation  with  the  Storthing  to  represent  the  country  and 
its  development. 

**  2.  To  maintain  a  policy  of  decided  neutrality  with  resort  to 
arbitration  in  foreign  relations  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  the  Treaty  of  Karlstad,  to  preserve 
and  develop  peaceful  relations  with  Sweden. 

**3.  To  give  careful  and  sound  finance  management  the 
first  place  for  some  years  in  Government  and  municipal  policy, 
so  as  to  stop  the  contraction  of  further  public  debts  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  reduce  taxation. 

"  4.  Social  reforms,  more  especially  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, disablement,  etc. 

**  5.  To  continue  the  work  of  nationalising  the  language, 
with  equality  for  both  tongues  [the  **  Maal "  and  the  current 
literary  language]. 

'*  6.  To  carry  the  needed  constitutional  reforms  specified 
above. 

"7.  To  assist  commercial  and  industrial  development,  and 
promote  sound  democratic  conditions  of  labour  and  life." 

This  manifesto,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, urged  the  electors,  irrespective  of  party,  to  elect  re- 
presentatives who  would  generally  support  this  programme. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  organs  of  the  Right  and 
the  Verdens  Gang,  but  not  by  the  more  Radical  Press.  Whilst 
at  Drontheim  during  the  Coronation  festivities  M.  Michelsen 
made  an  important  speech,  claiming  that  the  Government  in  its 
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relations  with  the  Storthing  ought  to  be  the  ruling  and  guiding 
factor — the  Storthing  the  controlling  factor.  The  old  party 
lines,  he  said,  were  obsolete ;  the  question  of  the  forthcoming 
election  was  the  Government  programme.  The  Bight,  in  a 
short  manifesto,  urged  all  supporters  of  a  policy  of  Liberal  pro- 
gress to  vote  together — i.e.,  for  the  Government.  The  Moderates 
also  issued  a  manifesto  in  support  of  the  Government. 

The  election  commenced  on  August  5.  One  of  the  first 
elected  members  was  M.  Cast  berg,  with  1,204  votes  against  his 
two  opponents'  aggregate  of  1,104.  The  elections  lasted  about 
a  month,  but  the  new  electoral  system  and  the  number  of 
candidates  (belonging  to  the  Combined  or  Sammlings  party, 
the  Left  and  the  Social  Democrats)  resulted  in  sixty-eight 
second  ballots  out  of  123.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
after  the  second  ballots,  the  Left  numbered  sixty-seven,  thirty- 
seven  being  regarded  as  supporters  of  the  Government;  the 
Combined  party  forty-four,  the  Sociahsts  eleven.  The  political 
situation,  however,  was  not  clear. 

The  Budget  for  1905-6  was  discussed  and  approved  of  in 
a  Council  of  State  on  October  10.  The  military  expenditure 
amounted  to  12,995,000  kr.,  an  increase  of  478,000  kr.,  the 
Naval  Estimates  amounted  to  4,836,000  kr.,  an  increase  of 
230,000  kr.  In  a  Council  of  State  a  few  days  later  it  was  de- 
cided to  propose  a  grant  towards  a  Committee  on  the  measures 
for  old-age  pensions  and  insurance  against  disablement. 

Just  before  the  Storthing  met  on  October  20,  the  "  Storthing 
Left  Union  "  was  formed,  comprising  seventy-two  members ;  it 
passed  a  short  resolution,  on  the  whole  approving  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Left.  M.  Berner  was  elected  its  President,  M. 
Gunnar  Knudsen,  its  Vice-President.  Subsequently  both  it 
and  the  Combined  party  nominated  these  gentlemen  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Storthing,  and  they  were  elected  on 
October  20,  obtaining  respectively  ninety-two  and  ninety  votes. 
The  members  of  the  Lagthing  were  also  elected  at  that  sitting ; 
they  comprised  eighteen  Left,  nine  Collective  party  and  three 
Social  Democrats. 

The  Storthing  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  October 
22,  the  Queen  also  being  present.  After  a  reference  to  the 
occasion,  his  Majesty  dwelt  upon  the  sympathy  shown  Nor- 
way by  foreign  Powers.  Hopes  were  held  out  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  in  the  next  Budget.  That  of  1905-6  showed  only 
a  small  fiscal  deficit,  for  the  next  financial  year  would  be  even  a 
surplus.  Reference  was  made  to  several  projected  measures, 
but  not  to  the  political  situation.  M.  Arctander  then  read  the 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  M.  Michelsen,  the  Premier,  addressed  the  House  at 
some  length,  emphasising  the  position  of  the  Government.  Its 
mission,  he  said,  was  really  at  an  end  when  the  national  libera- 
tion was  completed  ;  it  would  have  preferred  to  retire  had  they 
been  permitted  by  the  political  situation,  and  by  their  regard  for 
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ber  of  brigades  remaining  unaltered.  The  Cavalry  was  to  have 
fifteen  squadrons  instead  of  the  existing  sixteen,  and  the  name 
of  Dragoons  was  to  be  restored.  Each  battery  of  Artillery  was 
to  have  four  guns  instead  of  six,  and  the  whole  of  the  Moun- 
tain Artillery  was  to  be  stationed  at  Tromso.  The  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  military  districts.  The  Military  Com- 
mittee, however,  unanimously  reconmiended  the  postponement 
of  Army  reform  till  the  next  Storthing. 

In  a  Council  of  State  held  on  June  11th  the  following  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  Constitution  were  approved  :  the  right 
of  dissolution  of  the  Storthing,  the  abandonment  of  autumn 
sessions,  and  the  eligibility  of  Ministers  of  State  actually  in 
office.  It  was  also  proposed  to  preclude  the  application  of  the 
Exchequer  reserve  40,000,000  kr.  to  temporary  purposes  alien 
from  its  proper  object. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  crowned  at  the  ancient  Dron- 
theim  Cathedral  at  midsummer  under  most  auspicious  condi- 
tions. The  Storthing  was  represented  by  twelve  members. 
M.  Michelsen,  the  Premier,  placed  the  crown  on  the  King's 
head  and  afterwards  on  the  Queen's. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Norway  the  Government 
issued  a  manifesto  before  an  election,  irrespective  of  party 
politics  (June  20).     It  promised : — 

"  1.  To  gfuard  the  restored  National  Monarchy  and  enable  it 
in  co-operation  with  the  Storthing  to  represent  the  country  and 
its  development. 

*'  2.  To  maintain  a  policy  of  decided  neutrality  with  resort  to 
arbitration  in  foreign  relations  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  the  Treaty  of  Karlstad,  to  preserve 
and  develop  peaceful  relations  with  Sweden. 

**3.  To  give  careful  and  sound  finance  management  the 
first  place  for  some  years  in  Government  and  municipal  policy, 
so  as  to  stop  the  contraction  of  further  public  debts  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  reduce  taxation. 

"  4.  Social  reforms,  more  especially  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, disablement,  etc. 

"5.  To  continue  the  work  of  nationalising  the  language, 
with  equality  for  both  tongues  [the  **  Maal "  and  the  current 
literary  language]. 

'*  6.  To  carry  the  needed  constitutional  reforms  specified 
above. 

"7.  To  assist  commercial  and  industrial  development,  and 
promote  sound  democratic  conditions  of  labour  and  life." 

This  manifesto,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, urged  the  electors,  irrespective  of  party,  to  elect  re- 
presentatives who  would  generally  support  this  programme. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  organs  of  the  Right  and 
the  Verdens  Gang,  but  not  by  the  more  Radical  Press.  Whilst 
at  Drontheim  during  the  Coronation  festivities  M.  Michelsen 
made  an  important  speech,  claiming  that  the  Government  in  its 
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relations  with  the  Storthing  ought  to  be  the  ruling  and  guiding 
factor — the  Storthing  the  controlling  factor.  The  old  party 
lines,  he  said,  were  obsolete ;  the  question  of  the  forthcoming 
election  was  the  Government  programme.  The  Eight,  in  a 
short  manifesto,  urged  all  supporters  of  a  policy  of  Liberal  pro- 
gress to  vote  together — i.e.,  for  the  Government.  The  Moderates 
also  issued  a  manifesto  in  support  of  the  Government. 

The  election  conmienced  on  Au^st  5.  One  of  the  first 
elected  members  was  M.  Castberg,  with  1,204  votes  against  his 
two  opponents'  aggregate  of  1,104.  The  elections  lasted  about 
a  month,  but  the  new  electoral  system  and  the  number  of 
candidates  (belonging  to  the  Combined  or  Sammlings  party, 
the  Left  and  the  Social  Democrats)  resulted  in  sixty-eight 
second  ballots  out  of  123.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
after  the  second  ballots,  the  Left  numbered  sixty-seven,  thirty- 
seven  being  regarded  as  supporters  of  the  Government;  the 
Combined  party  forty-four,  the  Socialists  eleven.  The  political 
situation,  however,  was  not  clear. 

The  Budget  for  1905-6  was  discussed  and  approved  of  in 
a  Council  of  State  on  October  10.  The  military  expenditure 
amounted  to  12,995,000  kr.,  an  increase  of  478,000  kr.,  the 
Naval  Estimates  amounted  to  4,836,000  kr.,  an  increase  of 
230,000  kr.  In  a  Council  of  State  a  few  days  later  it  was  de- 
cided to  propose  a  grant  towards  a  Committee  on  the  measures 
for  old-age  pensions  and  insurance  against  disablement. 

Just  before  the  Storthing  met  on  October  20,  the  "  Storthing 
Left  Union'*  was  formed,  comprising  seventy-two  members;  it 
passed  a  short  resolution,  on  the  whole  approving  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Left.  M.  Berner  was  elected  its  President,  M. 
Gunnar  Knudsen,  its  Vice-President.  Subsequently  both  it 
and  the  Combined  party  nominated  these  gentlemen  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Storthing,  and  they  were  elected  on 
October  20,  obtaining  respectively  ninety-two  and  ninety  votes. 
The  members  of  the  Lagthing  were  also  elected  at  that  sitting ; 
they  comprised  eighteen  Left,  nine  Collective  party  and  three 
Social  Democrats. 

The  Storthing  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  October 
22,  the  Queen  also  being  present.  After  a  reference  to  the 
occasion,  his  Majesty  dwelt  upon  the  sympathy  shown  Nor- 
way by  foreign  Powers.  Hopes  were  held  out  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  in  the  next  Budget.  That  of  1905-6  showed  only 
a  small  fiscal  deficit,  for  the  next  financial  year  would  be  even  a 
surplus.  Reference  was  made  to  several  projected  measures, 
but  not  to  the  political  situation.  M.  Arctander  then  read  the 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  M.  Michelsen,  the  Premier,  addressed  the  House  at 
some  length,  emphasising  the  position  of  the  Government.  Its 
mission,  he  said,  was  really  at  an  end  when  the  national  libera- 
tion was  completed ;  it  would  have  preferred  to  retire  had  they 
been  permitted  by  the  political  situation,  and  by  their  regard  for 
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ber  of  brigades  remaining  unaltered.  The  Cavalry  was  to  have 
fifteen  squadrons  instead  of  the  existing  sixteen,  and  the  name 
of  Dragoons  was  to  be  restored.  Each  battery  of  Artillery  was 
to  have  four  guns  instead  of  six,  and  the  whole  of  the  Moun- 
tain Artillery  was  to  be  stationed  at  Tromso.  The  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  military  districts.  The  Military  Com- 
mittee, however,  unanimously  recommended  the  postponement 
of  Army  reform  till  the  next  Storthing. 

In  a  Council  of  State  held  on  June  11th  the  following  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  Constitution  were  approved  :  the  right 
of  dissolution  of  the  Storthing,  the  abandonment  of  autumn 
sessions,  and  the  eligibility  of  Ministers  of  State  actually  in 
office.  It  was  also  proposed  to  preclude  the  application  of  the 
Exchequer  reserve  40,000,000  kr.  to  temporary  purposes  alien 
from  its  proper  object. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  crowned  at  the  ancient  Dron- 
theim  Cathedral  at  midsummer  under  most  auspicious  condi- 
tions. The  Storthing  was  represented  by  twelve  members. 
M.  Michelsen,  the  Premier,  placed  the  crown  on  the  King's 
head  and  afterwards  on  the  Queen's. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Norway  the  Government 
issued  a  manifesto  before  an  election,  irrespective  of  party 
politics  (June  20).     It  promised : — 

"  1.  To  guard  the  restored  National  Monarchy  and  enable  it 
in  co-operation  with  the  Storthing  to  represent  the  country  and 
its  development. 

"  2.  To  maintain  a  policy  of  decided  neutrality  with  resort  to 
arbitration  in  foreign  relations  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  the  Treaty  of  Karlstad,  to  preserve 
and  develop  peaceful  relations  with  Sweden. 

**3.  To  give  careful  and  sound  finance  management  the 
first  place  for  some  years  in  Government  and  municipal  policy, 
so  as  to  stop  the  contraction  of  further  public  debts  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  reduce  taxation. 

**  4.  Social  reforms,  more  especially  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, disablement,  etc. 

**  5.  To  continue  the  work  of  nationalising  the  language, 
with  equality  for  both  tongues  [the  "  Maal  '*  and  the  current 
literary  language]. 

'*  6.  To  carry  the  needed  constitutional  reforms  specified 
above. 

**7.  To  assist  commercial  and  industrial  development,  and 
promote  sound  democratic  conditions  of  labour  and  life." 

This  manifesto,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, urged  the  electors,  irrespective  of  party,  to  elect  re- 
presentatives who  would  generally  support  this  programme. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  organs  of  the  Right  and 
the  Verdens  Gang,  but  not  by  the  more  Radical  Press.  Whilst 
at  Drontheim  during  the  Coronation  festivities  M.  Michelsen 
made  an  important  speech,  claiming  that  the  Government  in  its 
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relations  with  the  Storthing  ought  to  be  the  ruling  and  guiding 
factor — the  Storthing  the  controlling  factor.  The  old  party 
lines,  he  said,  were  obsolete;  the  question  of  the  forthcoming 
election  was  the  Government  programme.  The  Eight,  in  a 
short  manifesto,  urged  all  supporters  of  a  policy  of  Liberal  pro- 
gress to  vote  together — i.e.,  for  the  Government.  The  Moderates 
also  issued  a  manifesto  in  support  of  the  Government. 

The  election  commenced  on  August  5.  One  of  the  first 
elected  members  was  M.  Castberg,  with  1,204  votes  against  his 
two  opponents'  aggregate  of  1,104.  The  elections  lasted  about 
a  month,  but  the  new  electoral  system  and  the  number  of 
candidates  (belonging  to  the  Combined  or  Sammlings  party, 
the  Left  and  the  Social  Democrats)  resulted  in  sixty-eight 
second  ballots  out  of  123.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
after  the  second  ballots,  the  Left  numbered  sixty-seven,  thirty- 
seven  being  regarded  as  supporters  of  the  Government;  the 
Combined  party  forty-four,  the  Socialists  eleven.  The  political 
situation,  however,  was  not  clear. 

The  Budget  for  1905-6  was  discussed  and  approved  of  in 
a  Council  of  State  on  October  10.  The  military  expenditure 
amounted  to  12,995,000  kr.,  an  increase  of  478,000  kr.,  the 
Naval  Estimates  amounted  to  4,836,000  kr.,  an  increase  of 
230,000  kr.  In  a  Council  of  State  a  few  days  later  it  was  de- 
cided to  propose  a  grant  towards  a  Committee  on  the  measures 
for  old-age  pensions  and  insurance  against  disablement. 

Just  before  the  Storthing  met  on  October  20,  the  "  Storthing 
Left  Union  **  was  formed,  comprising  seventy-two  members ;  it 
passed  a  short  resolution,  on  the  whole  approving  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Left.  M.  Berner  was  elected  its  President,  M. 
Gunnar  Knudsen,  its  Vice-President.  Subsequently  both  it 
and  the  Combined  party  nominated  these  gentlemen  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Storthing,  and  they  were  elected  on 
October  20,  obtaining  respectively  ninety-two  and  ninety  votes. 
The  members  of  the  Lagthing  were  also  elected  at  that  sitting ; 
they  comprised  eighteen  Left,  nine  Collective  party  and  three 
Social  Democrats. 

The  Storthing  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  October 
22,  the  Queen  also  being  present.  After  a  reference  to  the 
occasion,  his  Majesty  dwelt  upon  the  sympathy  shown  Nor- 
way by  foreign  Powers.  Hopes  were  held  out  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  in  the  next  Budget.  That  of  1905-6  showed  only 
a  small  fiscal  deficit,  for  the  next  financial  year  would  be  even  a 
surplus.  Reference  was  made  to  several  projected  measures, 
but  not  to  the  political  situation.  M.  Arctander  then  read  the 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  M.  Michelsen,  the  Premier,  addressed  the  House  at 
some  length,  emphasising  the  position  of  the  Government.  Its 
mission,  he  said,  was  really  at  an  end  when  the  national  libera- 
tion was  completed  ;  it  would  have  preferred  to  retire  had  they 
been  permitted  by  the  political  situation,  and  by  their  regard  for 
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the  new  King.  The  election  had  no  doubt  demonstrated  a 
decided  movement  of  the  electorate  towards  the  Left,  but  this 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  co-operation  he  had  asked 
for.  The  political  situation,  however,  was  not  clear,  and  the 
term  Left  now  covered  divergent  groups  and  views.  He 
looked  upon  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Storthing  as  a  desirable 
reform,  but  as  long  as  it  excited  animosity  or  anxiety  it  ought 
not  to  be  carried.  The  Opposition  had  not  always  acted  so 
loyally  as  they  had  tried  to  represent  during  the  election. 
Should  the  Government  not  find  a  sufficient  Parliamentary  basis 
to  enable  it  to  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the  Storthing,  the 
majority  must  accept  the  responsibility  and  form  a  new  Govern- 
ment. M.  Michelsen's  speech  put  clearly  the  alternative :  the 
Government  must  either  break  with  the  Left  or  retire. 
Consequently  the  Left  held  a  series  of  meetings,  extending 
over  several  days.  A  somewhat  vague  and  conditional  resolu- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  Government  was  not  accepted  by 
M.  Michelsen,  who  threatened  resignation  (Oct.  31).  It  was 
eventually  modified  by  M.  Berner,  who  had  it  in  his  charge,  by 
omitting  a  reference  to  co-operation  with  the  Government  '*  on 
the  basis  of  the  progranmie  of  the  Left,**  and  in  this  form  was 
eventually  accepted  by  104  votes  against  18.  This  decision 
meant  a  very  decided  victory  for  the  Government,  and  a  partial 
breach  with  the  Left,  the  Radical  section  of  which  was  furious. 
On  November  7  two  Ministers,  M.  Hagerup-BuU  (Finance) 
and  M.  Vinje  (Agriculture)  retired,  and  M.  Abraham  Berge  and 
M.  Svend  Aarestad  were  appointed  as  their  successors.  The 
change  was  due  mainly  to  private  reasons,  although  the  two 
new  Ministers  were  more  in  S3rmpathy  with  the  Left  than 
their  predecessors. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ASIA   (southern). 
I.  PERSIA. 

Shah  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  whose  condition  had  long  been  hope- 
less, died  a  week  after  the  close  of  1906.  He  was  born  in  1853, 
and,  though  only  the  second  son,  was  at  an  early  age  nominated 
by  his  father,  Nasr-ed-Din,  as  his  successor ;  and  when  Nasr- 
ed-Din  was  assassinated  in  1896  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
without  opposition.  Nasr-ed-Din  had  left  a  large  private  for- 
tune and  a  fairly  full  public  Treasury,  but  Muzaffer-ed-Din, 
though  in  many  respects  intelligent  and  well-intentioned,  was 
fond  of  display  and  personally  extravagant.  He  soon  spent  the 
money,  both  public  and  private,  left  by  his  father,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  fresh  funds  was  quite  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  his  people  or  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza,  who  is  about 
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thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  as  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Azerbaijan  all  the  qualities  of  a  vigorous  ad- 
ministrator and  a  careful  financier.  The  most  important  act  of 
the  late  Shah  was  the  issue  of  an  ordinance  calling  together  a 
National  Council,  which  has  erroneously  been  called  the  grant- 
ing of  a  Constitution.  For  the  election  of  this  Council  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  seventy  who  can  read  and  write 
are  entitled  to  vote.  Persia  has  been  divided  into  twelve  elec- 
toral districts,  each  returning  from  six  to  nineteen  deputies, 
whilst  Teheran  forms  a  thirteenth  district  with  sixty.  The 
total  number  of  deputies  is  156,  and  they  are  elected  for  two 
years.  The  President,  two  Vice-Presidents  and  four  Secretaries 
are  to  be  elected  annually. 

The  new  Shah,  Prince  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza,  signed  his 
father's  ordinance  on  October  5,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  formally  opened  at  Teheran  on  October  7.  The 
first  work  undertaken  was  the  appointment  of  a  committte  to 
draw  up  a  general  code  of  laws. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  selection  of  a  successor 
to  the  Throne  rests  with  the  National  Council,  but  Mahomed 
Aii  Mirza  appears  to  have  succeeded  and  to  have  been  recognised 
both  by  his  own  people  and  by  foreign  Powers  without  even  the 
form  of  an  election. 

It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  clear  what  actual  power  is  even 
nominally  vested  in  the  Council,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
it  is  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  consultative 
assembly. 

The  Commercial  Mission  to  Persia  (Annual  Register, 
1904,  p.  355 ;  1905,  p.  370)  was  cordially  received  everywhere, 
and  the  commercial  prospects  seemed  likely  to  surpass  anticipa- 
tion. A  very  full  report  by  Mr.  Gleadowe-Newcomen,  published 
early  in  1906,  hardly  bears  out  this  expectation.  He  describes 
the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  as  most  deplorable  ; 
throughout  Persia,  but  especially  in  the  south-eastern  districts, 
civilised  government  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all ;  the  local 
governments  are  practically  farmed  out  to  ofi&cials  whose  tenure 
of  office  is  brief  and  insecure,  and  the  people  are  absolutely  at 
their  mercy  ;  commercial  law  is  practically  unknown,  and  com- 
munications are  as  bad  as  they  can  be ;  even  the  so-called  trade 
routes  are  mere  tracks  requiring  a  guide,  and  they  are  so  in- 
fested with  robbers  that  travelling  except  in  large  parties  is  most 
dangerous.  Mr.  Newcomen*s  chief  remedy  for  this  is  an  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding  as  to  '*  spheres  of  influence"  in  Persia, 
England  taking  over  the  supervision  of  the  government  of 
its  own  sphere.  It  is  obvious  that  this  suggestion  cannot  be 
seriously  entertained.  But  apart  from  this  he  thinks  that  much 
might  be  done  by  strengthening  the  Consular  service  in  Persia, 
especially  by  employing  in  it  men  with  special  commercial  know- 
ledge. He  repeats  the  complaints  so  often  made  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Customs,  and  says  that  octroi  is  still  levied 
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on  goods  in  transit  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  in  open 
disregard  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Convention  of  1903.  Although 
the  attempt  to  increase  the  sea-borne  trade  with  Russia  by  estab- 
Ushing  a  steamship  line  between  Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  so  far  proved  a  failure,  the  trade  by  land  has  continued  to 
increase  steadily.  The  returns  for  1905-6  give  its  total  value 
as  7,836,706/.,  whilst  Persia's  trade  with  Great  Britain  was 
2,968,345/.,  with  Turkey  1,163,603/.,  and  with  Germany  143,345/. 
only. 

A  Russian  Consulate  was  established  at  Bunder  Abbas  on 
March  15.  In  the  Turco-Persian  Border  dispute  (p.  335) 
England  and  Russia  acted  together  as  peacemakers,  and  on 
October  30  their  embassies  at  Constantinople  presented  to  the 
Porte  their  proposals,  which  were  stated  to  have  been  cordially 
received.  On  February  26  the  Persian  Government  notified 
its  rejection  of  Colonel  MacMahon's  award  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  water  for  irrigation  on  the  Helmund,  but  no  objection 
has  been  raised  by  either  Persia  or  Afghanistan  to  that  oflBcer's 
demarcation  of  the  Perso- Afghan  boundary.  Ibn  Rashid,  the 
old  enemy  of  Mubarik  of  Kowait,  was  killed  in  battle  with  Ibn 
Sand,  the  representative  of  the  old  Wahabi  dynasty  of  Nejd, 
whom  Mubarik  had  supported  in  the  attempt  to  recover  that 
kingdom. 

II.   BALUCHISTAN. 

Sir  Henry  MacMahon,  whose  admirable  work  in  settling  the 
boundary  and  irrigation  disputes  on  the  Helmund  was  fully 
described  last  year,  has  been  appointed  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Baluchistan,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  ofi&ce  in 
time  to  receive  the  Viceroy  on  his  visit  to  Quetta  in  October  last. 
His  Excellency  held  a  great  Durbar  at  Quetta,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  Blhan  of  Khelat,  the  Yam  of  Las  Bela,  and  all  the 
leading  Chiefs  and  Sirdars.  In  this  Durbar  the  Viceroy  decorated 
a  Naik  and  a  Sepoy  of  the  Zhob  levies  for  their  great  gallantry 
in  their  defence  of  the  post  of  Gudawana  when  it  was  attacked 
by  outlaws  in  December,  1905. 

In  September  last  gangs  of  badmashes  attacked  Sowars  of 
the  Zhob  levies  who  were  escorting  mails,  killed  three  of  them 
and  wounded  three,  and  carried  off  two  carbines.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  facilitating  trade  with  Persia  by  the  Nushki- 
Seistan  route  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  372)  have  so  far  met 
with  but  little  success ;  the  cost  of  carriage  beyond  Nushki  is 
necessarily  heavy,  but  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  Persian  officials 
which  makes  trade  almost  impossible. 

III.  AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  again  in  the  happy  position  of  having  no 
history.     During  1906  there  have  been  no  internal  disturbances 
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and  no  disputes  with  foreign  neighbours.  Even  the  usual 
rumours  of  differences  and  intrigues  within  the  royal  family 
have  ceased.  All  its  members  are  apparently  on  excellent 
terms.  Early  in  the  summer  the  Amir  made  a  three  months' 
tour  of  inspection  through  Jalalabad  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  during  his  absence  Sirdar  Nasirullah  Khan  acted  as  Gover- 
nor of  Kabul  with  considerable  success. 

The  relations  between  the  Amir  and  the  Government  of 
India  have  continued  to  be  most  friendly,  and  on  September  15 
the  Amir  held  a  great  Durbar  at  Kabul,  in  which  he  informed 
his  chiefs  of  the  Viceroy's  invitation  to  him  to  visit  India,  and 
of  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  explained  that  the  visit  would  be 
purely  one  of  friendship  and  courtesy,  all  political  questions 
having  been  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1905.  By  the  close 
of  the  year  the  Amir,  with  his  escort  and  a  large  following  of 
chiefs,  had  reached  the  frontier,  and  his  visit  passed  off  most 
satisfactorily. 


IV.  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER. 

The  history  of  the  frontier  during  1905  was  mainly  a  record 
of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Mahsuds,  but  during  1906  their  behaviour 
has  shown  great  improvement.  On  February  28  the  political 
officers  met  their  leading  men  at  Wano  and  announced  to  them 
the  terms  fixed  by  the  Government  of  India ;  they  were  to  pay 
a  fine  of  Ks.  25,000  and  surrender  for  trial  by  the  British  courts 
the  five  men  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  murders  of  British 
officers,  and  the  monthly  allowance  of  Rs.  70,000  would  be 
stopped  until  the  tribe  had  given  satisfactory  proof  of  good 
behaviour. 

These  terms  were  accepted,  three  out  of  the  five  men  named 
were  surrendered  at  once,  a  fourth  was  captured  and  surrendered 
some  time  later,  but  as  the  fifth  had  escaped  across  the  Border 
the  tribesmen  burnt  his  house  and  destroyed  his  crops.  In 
October,  as  the  tribe  had  behaved  well  for  nine  months,  the 
monthly  allowance  was  restored. 

There  were  several  petty  raids  during  the  year  in  other 
parts  of  the  Border,  especially  in  the  Peshawur  District.  They 
were  nearly  all  by  mere  gangs  of  outlaws,  of  whom  some  noto- 
rious leaders  were  killed,  and  they  were  all  repelled  with  little 
loss  of  life  or  property. 

In  Dir  the  Nawab  and  his  younger  brother,  Mian  Gul,  have 
again  been  fighting,  with  the  usual  result,  indecisive  skirmishes 
and  a  patched-up  peace.  There  were  other  disturbances  in  the 
Swat  Valley,  but  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  British  political  officers. 
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V.  BRITISH  INDIA. 
(1)  FINANCE. 

The  figures  for  the  three  years  dealt  with  in  the  Financial 
Statement  presented  to  the  Council  in  March,  1906,  are  as 
follows : — 

1904-5. 
Accounts. 

Revenue £84,812.971 

Expenditure  (charged  against  Revenue)     ....       81,356,905 


Surplus   . £.3.456.066 


1905-6. 
Revised  Estimate. 

Revenue £84,829,600 

Expenditure  (charged  against  Revenue)      ....       83,073,800 


Surplus £1.755,700 

1906-7. 
Budget  Estimate. 

Revenue £86,495,100 

Expenditure  (charged  against  Revenue)      ....       85.621,000 


Surplus £874.100 

Accounts  for  1904-5, — Although  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  Revenue  under  the  heads  of  Excise,  Forests,  Assessed 
Taxes  and  Irrigation,  and  a  decrease  under  Opium,  Interest 
and  net  Railway  Revenue,  and  also  a  decrease  in  Expenditure 
under  Army  Charges,  Public  Works,  Irrigation  and  Direct  De- 
mands on  the  Revenues,  the  variations  were  not  sufficient  to 
call  for  any  special  remark.  The  net  result  was  that  the 
estimated  Surplus  of  3,485,500/.  was  reduced  by  only  29,434/. 

Revised  Estimates,  1905-6. — The  Revised  Estimates  showed 
an  increase  of  1,396,500/.  over  the  Budget  Estimates,  and  an 
increase  of  544,600/.  in  Expenditure,  thus  giving  a  net  improve- 
ment of  851,900/.,  and  raising  the  estimated  surplus  of  903,800/. 
to  one  of  1,755,700/. 

The  heads  of  Revenue  in  which  there  has  been  a  variation  of 
30,000/.  and  upwards  are  as  follows : — Increases :  Salt,  76,700/. ; 
Stamps,  60,400/.;  Excise,  210,400/.;  Other  Principal  Heads, 
197,400/. ;  Interest,  139,700/.  ;  Post  Office,  35,700/.  ;  Mint, 
202,400/. ;  Railway  Revenue  Accounts,  461,300/. ;  and  Receipts 
by  Military  Department,  150,300/.  Decreases  :  Land  Revenue, 
440,000/.;  Customs,  39,100/.;  and  Irrigation,  118,000/.  Al- 
though a  liberal  allowance  had  been  made  in  the  Budget  Esti- 
mates for  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Salt  likely  to  arise 
from  the  further  reduction  of  8  annas  per  maund  in  the  duty, 
the  increase  exceeded  anticipation,  and  it  was  probable  that  by 
the  end  of  March,  1906,  the  issue  of  Salt  would  be  sixteen  lakhs 
of  maunds  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  1904-5,  which  again  were 
seventeen  lakhs  in  excess  of  those  of  1903-4.  The  provincial 
reports  received  led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  had  there 
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been  a  great  general  increase  in  consumption,  but  that  the  benefit 
of  the  cumulative  reduction  of  one  rupee  per  maund  was  at 
length  reaching  the  poorer  classes  for  whom  it  was  specially 
intended. 

The  increase  under  Excise  was  general  throughout  India 
except  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  greatest  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar,  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  in- 
crease under  Mint  was  due  to  the  exceptional  demand  for  coin- 
age for  purposes  of  trade ;  it  was  estimated  that  a  supply  of 
500  lakhs  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  was  found  that  one  of  1,650 
lakhs  was  required. 

Whilst  the  net  receipts  from  Bailways  were  461,300/.  in 
excess  of  the  Budget  Estimate,  they  were  80,000/.  less  than 
those  of  the  previous  year.  There  were  increases  of  239,000Z. 
on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Eailway,  chiefly  due  to  coal  traffic ;  of 
161,100/.  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula;  and  of  142,500/.  on 
the  Eajputana-Malwa  system.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  462,500/.  on  the  North- Western  Kailway,  chiefly  due 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  grain  traffic,  arising  from  the  failure  of 
the  rabi  crop  in  Northern  India  and  the  rise  in  local  prices. 

The  increase  under  Other  Principal  Heads  of  Eevenue  was 
mainly  due  to  receipts  from  forests,  which  were  exceptionally 
large  in  Burmah,  but  there  was  also  an  improvement  under 
Assessed  Taxes  in  all  the  principal  provinces.  There  was  a 
net  increase  of  12,800/.  under  Opmm.  In  Malwa  there  was  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  amount  sold,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of 
209,300/.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  225,400/. 
in  Bengal,  arising  from  the  fact  that  49,200  chests  were  sold 
instead  of  48,000,  and  that  the  average  price  realised  was 
Rs.  1,434  as  compared  with  the  Rs.  1,400  estimated  in  the 
Budget. 

The  decrease  of  440,000/.  in  the  Land  Revenue  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  over  Northern  India, 
which  caused  a  loss  of  Rs.  22,16,000  in  Bombay,  of  Rs.  8,70,000 
in  the  Punjab,  and  of  Rs.  7,95,000  in  the  United  Provinces. 
There  was  also  a  falling  off  of  Rs.  23,23,000  in  Madras,  but 
this  arose  almost  entirely  from  the  high  collections  of  the 
previous  year  which  left  very  small  arrears  outstanding. 

Although  the  net  receipts  from  Customs  were  only  39,100/.  less 
than  the  Budget  Estimate,  there  were  considerable  variations 
under  the  different  sub- heads.  There  was  an  increase  of 
63,300/.  under  the  head  of  Spirits,  due  to  a  great  clearance  of 
stocks  in  order  to  escape  the  increased  duty  imposed  by  the 
new  Tariff  Act  passed  in  January,  1906.  But  the  chief  features 
of  the  year  were  the  great  and  continued  development  of  the 
receipts  from  cotton  piece  goods  and  from  the  corresponding 
excise  duty  on  India  mills,  and  the  falling  off  under  petroleum 
and  under  silver  and  other  metals.  The  import  duty  on  cotton 
piece  goods  yielded  886,700/.,  and  the  excise  duty  183,700/.,  both 
figures  being  the  highest  on  record.     The  falling  off  in  the  duty 
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on  petroleum  (73,300i.)  was  due  to  the  stoppage  of  imports  of 
Bussian  oil  after  the  destruction  of  the  works  at  Baku.  Its 
place  was  taken  by  Burmah  oil,  which  pays  no  duty.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  duty  on  silver  fall  short  of  the  Estimate  by 
106,700/. 

Budget  Estimate,  1906-7,  —  The  Eevenue  Estimate  of 
86,495,100/.  was  1,665,600/.  in  excess  of  the  Revised  Estimate 
of  1905-6.  The  main  cause  of  this  increase  was  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Land  Revenue,  which  was  expected  to  be  general 
throughout  India,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  prospects  were 
much  better  in  March,  1906,  than  they  had  been  in  1905.  The 
parts  of  the  country  recently  affected  by  famine  showed  good 
signs  of  recovery,  and  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  re- 
missions and  suspensions  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  collections  of  thirty-six  lakhs  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  of  nearly  twenty-two  lakhs  in  Bombay.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  consumption  of  salt  would  expand  by  twelve 
lakhs  of  maunds  and  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  63,300/. 
under  the  head  of  Salt  Duty.  A  net  increase  of  139,300/.  was 
expected  under  Customs,  of  which  20,000/.  was  due  to  the  in- 
creased duty  on  Spirits  and  the  remainder  to  a  general  all-round 
improvement,  especially  in  the  Excise  Duty  on  the  Indian 
manufacture  of  cotton.  It  was  thought  safe  to  calculate  on  an 
increase  of  203,800/.  in  the  net  receipts  from  Railways. 

On  the  other  hand  a  decrease  of  659,400/.  was  expected  under 
the  head  of  Opium.  Although  an  improvement  was  hoped  for 
in  Malwa  opium,  and  although  in  Bengal  the  average  price  per 
chest  realised  in  1905-6  was  Rs.  1,434,  as  compared  with  the 
estimated  price  of  Rs.  1,400,  yet  there  was  a  gi-eat  fall  in 
prices  towards  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  average  for  March, 
1906,  was  only  Rs.  1,258.  It  was  therefore  not  thought  safe  to 
take  a  higher  average  than  Rs.  1,125  for  the  Budget  of  1906-7. 

The  total  estimate  of  Expenditure  for  1906-7  was  85,621,000/., 
which  is  2,547,200/.  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Revised  Estimate  for 
1905-6.  The  only  important  decrease  was  one  of  139,000/. 
under  the  head  of  Interest,  due  partly  to  the  progressive  trans- 
fer of  debt  from  the  non-productive  to  the  productive  class,  but 
also  largely  to  higher  special  charges  in  1905-6  which  will  not 
recur.  Under  almost  all  other  heads  an  increase  was  antici- 
pated, the  most  noticeable  being  the  following : — 

Direct  Demands  on  the  Revenue £287,300 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments                        .  1,140,600 

Other  Public  Works 421,500 

Army  Services 406,400 

The  bulk  of  the  first  item  was  under  the  head  Land  Eevenue 
and  represented  increased  charges  of  district  administration, 
spread  more  or  less  uniformly  over  all  the  principal  Provinces. 

Of  the  large  increase  under  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil 
Departments,  the  greater  part  occurred  under  the  heads  Police 
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(410,000/.),  Education  (317,400/.),  and  Scientific  and  Minor  De- 
partments (151,200/.).  The  increase  in  the  PoHce  branch  was 
made  up  of  a  re-grant  of  that  portion  of  the  special  allowance  of 
fifty  lakhs  which  was  not  expended  in  1905-6,  and  a  further 
special  grant  of  twenty-five  lakhs  for  the  purpose  of  further 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Police  Commission. 

Under  Education  and  Scientific  and  Minor  Departments 
there  were  similar  re-grants  of  the  unexpended  portions  of  the 
allotments  for  1905-6,  and  further  special  grants  of  five  lakhs 
to  be  expended,  namely,  on  Technical  Education,  and  of  four 
lakhs  for  agricultural  development  and  research. 

Of  the  increase  under  Public  Works  over  three-fourths 
was  on  account  of  Civil  Works,  and  the  increase  of  91,500/. 
under  Military  Works  was  mainly  in  connection  with  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army. 

The  increase  under  Army  Services  was  almost  solely  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  lapse  occurred  in  1905-6  on  the  grant 
provided  for  expenditure  in  England  on  new  artillery  and  other 
stores. 

Had  the  special  grants  for  Police,  Education  and  Agriculture 
not  been  made  and  had  taxation  been  maintained  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  1905-6,  the  surplus  would  have  amounted  to  1,687,500/. 
As  already  stated  these  special  grants  aggregated  thirty-four  lakhs 
or  226,700/.,  and  it  was  determined  to  devote  a  great  portion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  taxation.  It  was 
felt  that  the  classes  most  entitled  to  relief  were  the  agricultural, 
and  that  this  could  best  be  afiforded  to  them  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  cesses  imposed  as  an  addition  to  the  Land  Revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  patwaris,  or  village  record  keepers, 
and  other  village  officers  and  the  village  postal  cess  in  Bengal. 
The  services  and  establishments  for  which  these  cesses  were 
originally  imposed  have  for  a  long  time  been  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Local  Governments  and  Administrations,  and  it 
was  clearly  proper  that  their  cost  should  be  met  from  Provincial 
Funds,  the  Imperial  Government  making  to  the  latter  an  equiva- 
lent grant.  The  object  aimed  at  is  that  beyond  the  Land 
Revenue  proper  there  should  be  no  further  charges  on  the  land 
except  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  Local  and  District  Boards 
for  really  local  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  abolition  of  these 
cesses  will  be  547,900/.,  and  a  further  loss  of  38,800/.  will  be 
incurred  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  making  various 
petty  charges  against  local  funds  for  a  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment employed  m  district  ofl&ces. 

The  total  cost  of  the  special  grants  for  improved  administra- 
tion and  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  thus  amounts  to  813,400/. 
and  reduces  the  surplus  to  874,100/. 

Capital  Account. — For  expenditure  not  chargeable  against 
revenue  the  Government  of  India  required  a  total  of  13,187,400/., 
the  details  of  which  were  : — 
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Irrigation £883,300 

R&ilwa3r8 — 

State 7,697,900 

Railway  Comnanies 2,032,900 

Purchase  of  Simla-Kalka  Railway 300.000 

Discharge  of  Permanent  Debt 836,000 

Deposits  and  Remittances 1,030,600 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies 456.700 

To  meet  this  the  Government  had  at  its  disposal  the  surplus 
of  874,100/.,  and  the  net  receipts  of  the  Post  OflBce  Savings 
Banks  estimated  at  608,000/.,  whilst  2,785,500/.  were  to  be  raised 
by  railway  companies.  This  left  a  sum  of  8,919,800/.  still  re- 
quired, and  it  was  proposed  to  provide  the  greater  part  of  this  by 
borrowing  5,000,000/.,  of  which  2,000,000/.  were  to  be  raised  in 
England  and  3,000,000/.  or  4J  crores  of  rupees  in  India.  The 
remainder  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Cash  Balances,  which 
were  estimated  to  stand  on  March  31,  1907,  at  12,305,770/.  in 
India  and  at  5,218,981/.  in  England. 

Army  Services. — In  last  year's  volume  it  was  explained 
that  all  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  Army  Services 
were  now  merged  in  one  general  reorganisation  scheme,  the 
main  features  of  which  were  briefly  set  forth.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  scheme  might  be  gradually  carried  out  without  recourse 
to  a  loan  by  an  additional  grant  of  2,000,000/.  a  year  from 
ordinary  revenue.  Not  only  has  no  loan  been  required  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  additional  grants  made  during  the  past 
two  years  remained  unexpended  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
home  authorities  to  supply  all  the  new  guns  and  stores  ordered 
for  the  re-armament  of  the  artillery.  The  figures  for  the  Army 
Services  were  given  for  five  years,  ending  with  the  Budget 
Estimate  of  22,232,500/.  for  1905-6.  The  Revised  Estimate 
reduced  this  sum  to  21,233,800/.,  and  the  Budget  Estimate  for 
1906-7  is  only  21,841,600/. 

Railways. — The  length  of  open  lines  on  March  31,  1905, 
was  27,728  miles,  to  which,  approximately,  956  miles  were  added 
in  1905-6,  and  a  further  addition  of  973  miles  is  proposed  for 
1906-7.  For  the  latter  year  provision  has  been  made  for  a  capital 
outlay  of  10,000,000/.  steriing,  or  15  crores  of  rupees,  of  which 
891  lakhs  will  be  expended  on  open  lines  and  609  lakhs  on  new 
lines  or  lines  under  construction. 

Irrigation. — It  was  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  1905-6  there 
would  be  open  19,158  miles  of  main  and  branch  canals,  and 
31,  t96  miles  of  distributaries,  protecting  an  area  of  43,552,000 
acres.  The  net  return  to  Government  from  productive  canals 
was  8'2  per  cent.  The  general  proposals  of  the  Irrigation  Com- 
mission contemplated  an  expenditure  of  44  crores  of  rupees, 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  the  Financial  State- 
ment for  last  year  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  three  im- 
portant projects  already  sanctioned  for  the  Punjab,  and  the  three 
next  in  order  for  commencement  are  (1)  the  Upper  Swat  Elver 
Canal,  which  will  take  the  water  of  that  river  by  a  tunnel  under 
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the  Malakand  Pass  into  Peshawur  Valley,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
178  lakhs,  and  will  irrigate  382,000  acres,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  in  a  return  of  8J  per  cent,  on  its  capital  cost ;  (2)  the 
Mahanadi  Canal,  in  the  Baipur  district  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
costing  95  lakhs,  and  irrigating  200,000  acres,  which,  as  it  is 
only  expected  to  earn  314  per  cent.,  will  be  classed  as  a  protec- 
tive work ;  and  (3)  a  project  for  irrigating  50,000  acres  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kistna  River  by  means  of  centrifugal  pumps  driven 
by  Diesel  oil  engines,  estimated  to  cost  a  little  over  18  lakhs, 
and  expected  to  earn  a  return  of  9|  per  cent.  These  three  pro- 
jects will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  engineering  staflf,  and  exhaust 
all  available  funds,  for  the  next  four  or  five  years. 

Exchange,  Rupee  Coinage,  Gold  Reserve  Fund, — For  the  sixth 
year  in  succession  Exchange  has  remained  practically  stable. 
The  average  obtained  for  1905-6  was  16'047d.  as  compared  with 
16'04:5d.  for  1904-5,  and  the  fluctuations  throughout  the  year 
were  insignificant.  The  demand  for  rupees  for  trade  pui*poses 
continued  to  increase,  and  8,574,000/.  worth  of  silver  was  pur- 
chased for  coinage.  The  ingot  reserve,  of  which  a  full  account 
was  given  last  year,  proved  a  decided  success,  and  its  limit  was 
raised  from  3  to  6  crores  of  tolas.  It  was  also  decided  to  spread 
both  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the  work  of  coinage  as  far  as 
possible  over  the  whole  twelve  months. 

The  gold  reserve  fund  was  increased  during  the  year  by 
3,734,100/.,  of  which  3,488,700/.  represented  the  profit  on  coinage, 
and  245,400/.  was  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Fund 
amounted  to  12,262,700/.,  the  whole  of  which  was  invested  in 
Consols  or  other  Government  Securities. 

Paper  Currency  Reserve. — The  Paper  Currency  Act  of  1905 
empowered  the  Government  to  increase  the  currency  invest- 
ment by  2  crores,  and  to  invest  that  amount  in  sterling  securi- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  India  instead  of  as  previously 
in  Indian  rupee  securities  only.  Effect  was  given  to  these  pro- 
visions by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  August,  1905,  when  the 
sale-proceeds  of  Council  drafts  to  the  amount  of  1,333,333 J/, 
were  invested  either  in  Consols  or  Exchequer  bonds.  The 
interest  on  these  investments  amounts  to  36,841/.  per  annum, 
and  this  represents  the  gain  to  Indian  revenues  effected  by  the 
amendment  of  the  law. 

Countervailing  Duties  on  Sugar, — The  Financial  Member 
reviewing  the  statistics  relating  to  the  import  of  foreign  sugar 
and  the  area  under  sugar  cultivation  in  India  from  the  year 
1890-1  to  1904-5,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  legislation  of 
1899  and  1902,  by  which  the  countervailing  duties  were  im- 
posed, though  it  had  added  some  94J  lakhs  to  the  Revenue  in  the 
course  of  six  years,  had  quite  failed  to  effect  its  real  object,  the 
protection  of  Indian  sugar  against  foreign  competition  and  the 
arrest  in  the  decline  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  which  fell 
from  2,750,000  acres  in  1898-9  to  2,250,000  in  1903-4.  But  he 
considered  that  the  legislation  had  done  much  indirect  good  by 
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assisting  materially  to  secure  the  conclusion  of  the  Brussels 
Convention  in  1902  and  allaying  the  general  uneasiness  in  the 
sugar  industry  in  India  which  existed  in  the  latter  year.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  India  should  not  be  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  sugar,  or  even  export  sugar  to  other  countries,  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  methods  of  production,  especially 
those  of  refining. 

(2)  THE  PLAGUE. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  appearance  the  plague  returns 
show,  not  merely  a  decrease  in  mortality,  but  an  exceedingly 
large  one.  The  total  number  of  deaths  throughout  India  from 
October  1,  1905,  to  September  30,  1906,  being  only  296,697  as 
compared  with  1,125,652  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
(The  variations  according  to  season  were  the  same.)  As  in 
previous  years,  the  death  rate  increased  from  August  throughout 
the  cold  weather  until  April,  when  the  highest  monthly  total 
of  66,458  was  reached.  There  was  then  a  gradual  decrease  till 
July,  when  only  2,586  deaths  were  recorded.  Notwithstanding 
these  favourable  returns,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  the  plague 
is  really  dying  out;  it  has  reappeared  in  parts  of  India  from 
which  it  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  the  total  deaths  rose 
to  7,565  in  August  and  to  19,434  in  September. 

The  scientific  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  plague  had  not  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  rats  have  much  to  do  with  spreading  the 
disease,  and  measures  for  their  extermination  are  being  adopted 
on  a  large  scale  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

(3)  FAMINE. 

The  regions  affected  were  chiefly  the  United  Provinces, 
Ajmer-Merwara,  the  Rajputana  and  Central  Indian  States, 
and  Bombay. 

In  the  United  Provinces  scarcity  prevailed  in  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  provinces  as  the  result  of  drought  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  too  much  rain,  with  floods,  at  the  close.  Prices 
were  high  throughout  the  year.  The  condition  of  the  people 
was  fairly  good,  and  mortality  was  not  abnormal,  except  during 
a  period  when  cholera  and  small-pox  were  prevalent. 

In  Bombay  Presidency  there  was  an  almost  complete  failure 
of  crops  over  a  vnde  area  in  the  Deccan  and  Karnatak.  The 
crops  had  been  poor  in  1904-5  and  were  still  worse  in  1905-6, 
the  rabi  crop  being  especially  bad.  There  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  fodder  and  considerable  mortality  among  cattle.  The  Bom- 
bay Native  States  were  also  afifected.  Several  bad  harvests  in 
succession,  and  especially  the  low  out-turn  of  1905,  entailed 
famine  conditions  m  Ajmer-Merwara.  Scarcity  also  prevailed 
in  other  parts  of  Bajputana,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States. 
In  Gwalior  and  other  States  of  Central  India  there  was  scarcity, 
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especially  of  fodder.  Floods  caused  considerable  damage  to 
crops  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  and  also  in  Bengal.  In 
the  new  province  there  had  been  poor  crops  of  rice  and  the  con- 
sequent high  prices  involved  distress. 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  affected  regions  appears 
to  have  been  generally  good  and  mortality  a  Uttle  above  normal. 
The  number  of  persons  on  rehef  works  or  receiving  gratuitous 
relief  at  the  close  of  1905  was  98,032.  This  rose  steadily  till 
March,  when  it  reached  the  maximum  of  486,146.  After  this  a 
gradual  decrease  began,  and  the  setting  in  of  good  rains  reduced 
the  number  to  a  little  over  200,000  in  July  and  August.  There 
was  a  further  decrease.  According  to  the  returns  for  the  week 
ending  December  29,  the  number  was  only  54,000,  viz,,  51,000 
in  Bengal  and  3,000  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
and  the  crop  prospects  throughout  India  generally  were  reported 
good. 

(4)  THE  ROYAL  VISIT. 

By  the  close  of  1905  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  had  reached  Calcutta.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Burmah,  and  after  a  short  tour  in  that  province  left 
Rangoon  for  Madras  on  January  18.  The  Royal  party  visited 
Mysore  on  January  28,  and  Haidarabad  on  February  8,  and 
arrived  at  Benares  on  February  18.  From  Benares  the  Prin- 
cess made  an  excursion  to  Dehra  Dun  and  Mussoorie,  whilst  the 
Prince  paid  a  second  visit  to  Gwalior  for  the  purpose  of  sport. 
Unfortunately  a  great  shoot  in  the  Terai  which  had  been  most 
carefully  arranged  by  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal  had  to  be  given 
up  on  account  of  cholera  breaking  out  in  the  camp  before  the 
Prince  joined  it.  After  his  stay  at  Gwalior  the  Pnnce  rejoined 
the  Princess  at  Aligarh,  and  their  visit  to  that  place  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  school  of 
science  connected  with  the  Anglo-Oriental  College,  towards 
which  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been  subscribed  by  Mahom- 
edans.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  left  Aligarh  on  March  7  for 
Quefcta,  where  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  held  a  great 
Durbar  in  their  honour,  which  was  attended  by  the  Khan  of 
Khelat  and  the  Jam  of  Las  Bela.  On  March  17  they  sailed  for 
England  from  Karachi. 

(6)   THE  PARTITION  OF  BENGAL. 

The  causes  and  real  effect  of  this  measure  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  agitation  against  it  will  be  found  stated  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1905,  p.  383  sqq.  The  participation 
there  noted  of  school-boys  in  the  agitation  had  mcreased  so 
greatly  during  the  year  that  in  October,  1905,  Sir  J.  Bampfylde 
Fuller  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  a  circular  in  the  Educational 
Department,  pointing  out  the  injurious  effect  from  the  point 
of  view   of   education    and   discipUne   which   must   result   to 
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the  boys  themselves  from  taking  part  in  political  disputes,  call- 
ing on  the  heads  and  teachers  of  all  schools  to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  their  doing  this,  and  warning  them  and 
the  boys  that  if  they  failed  to  comply  with  these  instructions 
the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  all  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  schools  and  to  recommend  the  Calcutta  University 
to  disaffiliate  them.  In  the  case  of  two  schools  in  the  Pabna 
district  these  orders  were  not  merely  disregarded  but  were 
openly  defied  by  the  boys,  who  behaved  scandalously,  taking  the 
lead  in  boycotting  and  picketing,  and  even  making  an  unpro- 
voked attack  on  a  European  in  the  bazaar.  The  teachers  con- 
nived at,  even  if  they  did  not  actually  instigate,  this  misconduct, 
and  refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  ringleaders  to  the 
school  inspectors  sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Calcutta  University  in  February,  1906,  giving  the  facts  of 
the  case  fully,  and  asking  the  Senate  to  disaffiliate  the  schools. 
In  July  the  Government  of  India  requested  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor to  withdraw  his  application  on  the  ground  that  the  Uni- 
versity could  not  grant  it  without  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate 
in  the  Senate,  which  was  for  many  reasons  most  undesirable. 
Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  inconvenience 
of  such  a  debate,  thought  that  the  bad  effect  of  the  withdrawal 
of  his  application  would  be  an  even  greater  evil,  and  he  begged 
the  Government  of  India  to  reconsider  its  orders,  or,  if  it  could 
not  do  so,  to  accept  his  resignation.  On  August  3  the  Viceroy 
telegraphed  that  the  resignation  was  accepted,  and  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller  a  letter  expressing 
warm  appreciation  of  his  services.  Mr.  R.  Hare,  of  the  Civil 
Service,  was  at  once  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  J.  Bampfylde 
Fuller,  and  entered  on  his  duties  without  delay. 

This  event  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  by  the 
party  of  agitation,  but  it  was  greatly  deplored  by  all  loyal  sec- 
tions of  the  community,  especially  by  the  Mahomedans  of 
Eastern  Bengal.  Although  it  might  be  doubted  whether  Sir  J. 
Bampfylde  Fuller's  application  to  the  Calcutta  University  was 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  or  whether  he 
should  have  resigned  when  the  Government  of  India  required 
him  to  withdraw  it,  there  was  an  apprehension  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  India  was  not  taken  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  actually  before  it,  but  was  dictated  by  pressure  from 
home  which  might  be  equally  applied  to  check  all  measures 
adopted  by  the  Local  Government,  to  assert  its  authority  and 
suppress  disorder.  This  apprehension  was  increased  by  the 
action  of  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  wrote 
to  the  leader  of  the  agitation  urging  him  to  continue  and  even 
extend  his  work,  and  assuring  him  that  Mr.  Morley  would  yield 
in  the  end.  Mr.  Morley's  declaration  that  the  question  of  the 
partition  would  not  be  reopened  was  received  with  satisfaction, 
but  it  failed  to  remove  all  fear  that  the  English  democracy. 
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igaorant  as  it  necessarily  is  of  the  true  facts  of  the  Indian 
political  and  social  life,  may  mistake  the  clamour  of  the  agi- 
tators for  the  real  voice  of  the  people  of  India,  and  press  on 
the  Government  a  wholly  unsuitable  system  of  administration. 
Moreover,  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  and  the  consequent  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule  of  British  officials  is  rapidly  becoming  a  race 
hatred  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and  it  will  be  far  more  difficult 
to  cure  this  than  to  suppress  political  sedition. 

The  so-called  *'  crowning  of  Surendra  NathBanerjee  as  King 
of  Bengal,"  on  September  5,  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  An  um- 
brella was  held  over  him,  he  was  clothed  in  a  dress  of  honour, 
garlands  were  put  round  his  neck  and  Sanskrit  verses  were 
recited  in  his  honour,  but  these  marks  of  distinction  are  often 
bestowed  on  men  who  stand  high  in  popular  favour  for  the  time 
being.  In  the  present  case  the  popular  favour  was  by  no  means 
universal,  and  the  leading  native  newspapers  generally  de- 
nounced the  proceedings  of  September  5,  either  as  calculated 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  whole  movement  or  as  an  act  of  pre- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee,  whose  claim 
to  be  the  true  leader  of  the  party  was  hotly  denied. 

(6)  THE  MILITARY  SECRETARY. 

The  controversy  between  the  Civil  and  Military  authorities 
in  India  was  finally  settled  early  in  the  year  by  Mr.  Morley's 
despatch  which  laid  down  that  the  Military  Secretary  should 
hold  the  same  position  as  the  other  secretaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Mobilisa- 
tion Committee ;  that  the  Military  member  of  Council  should 
serve  on  the  Defence  Committee ;  and  that  the  Viceroy  should 
have  power  to  make  appointments  to  these  committees,  and  to 
the  Advisory  Council. 

VI.  TIBET. 

The  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  China  regarding 
Tibet  was  signed  at  Pekin  on  April  27,  by  Sir  Ernest  Satow 
and  Tang-Shao-Yi,  the  British  and  Chinese  plenipotentiaries, 
and  was  ratified  by  their  respective  Governments  a  little  later 
in  the  year.  It  consists  of  six  articles,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
confirm  the  Lhasa  Treaty  of  September  7,  1904,  as  mollified  by 
the  subsequent  declaration  of  the  Government  of  India.  Great 
Britain  undertakes  not  to  annex  Tibetan  territory  or  to  inter- 
fere in  the  administration  of  the  country,  whilst  China  under- 
takes to  prevent  any  other  foreign  Power  from  doing  so.  China 
also  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the  indemnity  of  25  lakhs,  and 
to  pay  it  in  three  annual  instalments  of  8 J  lakhs  each.  The 
first  of  these  was  paid  in  Calcutta  on  May  29.  It  was  chiefly 
to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  that  a  Shap6  or 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Lamas  came  to  Calcutta  in  March. 

The  Tashi  Lama  visited  the  Viceroy  in  December,  1905,  and 
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stayed  for  some  time  in  Calcutta.  He  and  his  followers  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  gratified  with  the  attention  paid  them,  and 
they  were  well  received  by  the  Lamas  on  their  return  to  Lhasa. 
The  Dalai  Lama  has  so  far  made  no  attempt  to  recover  his 
position  or  to  return  to  Lhasa,  the  relations  between  the 
British  and  Tibetan  officials  and  people  have  been  most  friendly 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  returns  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  show  that  in  1905  it  had  increased  from  25J  to 
43J  lakhs.  The  Government  of  India  has  decided  to  complete 
the  Hindustan-Tibet  road  from  Simla  to  Gartok,  the  new  trade 
mart  in  Western  Tibet. 


VII.  SIAM. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  opening  up  roads  through 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  on  an  average  twenty-two 
miles  of  railway  have  been  constructed  annually  entirely  from 
revenue.  It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  the  railway  to  Bang- 
kok, and  this  proposal  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  unfounded  sus- 
picion of  German  interference,  apparently  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  Railway  Department  under  the  Siamese 
Government  happens  at  present  to  be  a  German.  The  line  will 
be  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
control  of  the  British  and  Siamese  Governments  without  any 
assistance  or  interference  from  outside.  In  Siam  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  and 
for  the  coinage  of  gold  pieces  of  10  and  20  ticals  in  value,  but 
silver  will  still  remain  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

Charles  A.  Roe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   FAR   EAST. 
I.   JAPAN. 

Owing  to  the  desire  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  by  Marquis  Ito, 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  change  in  foreign  policy,  M. 
Katsura's  Ministry  had  remained  in  power  during  the  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  which  preceded  the  war,  and  also  during  the 
war  itself.  But  as  its  continuance  in  oflSce  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Government  owed  its 
prolonged  existence  to  the  forbearance  of  the  Opposition,  the 
Premier  resigned  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  a  new  Ministry  was 
formed  with  Marquis  Saionji,  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists, as  its  head. 

The  year  1906  opened  inauspiciously.  In  the  Northern 
Provinces  distress,  consequent  on  a  bad  harvest,  was  prevalent 
and  soon  developed  into  a  famine,  which  elicited  assistance  from 
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Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries.  But  undeterred  by 
the  unfavourable  outlook  at  home,  the  Ministry  embarked  on  a 
pohcy  which  not  only  maintained  all  existing  taxation  un- 
touched and  increased  the  Customs  tariff,  but  contemplated  an 
expenditure  of  some  50,000,000/.  on  the  acquisition  by  the  State 
of  nearly  1,500  miles  of  railroad,  and  demanded  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Navy,  the  increase  of  the  Army,  and  the  extension  of 
railroads  in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

The  Budget  was  severely  criticised,  not  so  much  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  taxes  as  for  the  large  amount  assigned 
to  redemption  of  loans  while  further  loans  were  still  in  imme- 
diate contemplation,  and  for  the  inclusion  of  permanent  items 
in  extraordinary  expenditure  The  nationalisation  of  the  rail- 
roads excited  especially  strong  opposition.  M.  Kato,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  resigned,  holding  that  both  the  measure 
and  the  time  chosen  for  it  were  objectionable.  The  House  of 
Peers  introduced  amendments  cutting  down  the  total  amount 
to  47,000,000/.  and  extending  the  period  of  purchase  from  five 
to  ten  years,  and  amid  scenes  of  considerable  excitement  these 
amendments  were  accepted. 

The  increase  of  the  Army  was  effected  by  adopting  a  two 
years'  instead  of  three  years'  system  of  service.  This  change 
strengthened  the  Army  by  some  twenty  divisions,  while  accord- 
ing to  the  Government's  estimate  the  additional  outlay  involved 
would  be  only  300,000/. 

So  sanguine  was  the  Government  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  that  its  programme  contemplated  paying  off  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  war  debts,  amounting  to  182,000,000/.,  by  1939, 
and  the  domestic  debts  of  57,000,000/.  in  1942. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  measures  festivities  were 
taking  place  in  honour  of  the  Japanese  generals  and  troops 
returning  from  Manchuria  and  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  invest  the  Emperor  with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  The  reception  given  to  the  Prince's  mis- 
sion by  the  Imperial  Family,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
nation,  was  probably  without  precedent  on  account  of  the 
universality  of  the  welcome  accorded  and  the  absence  of  any 
discordant  element.  The  Prince  was  also  charged  to  confer  the 
Order  of  Merit  on  Admiral  Togo  and  Field-Marshals  Yamagata 
and  Oyama,  a  duty  which  further  heightened  his  popularity. 
Fetes  were  given  not  only  to  the  Mission  but  also  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  many  courtesies  were  ex- 
changed. The  Prince  himself  received  the  Order  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum from  the  Emperor,  and  many  decorations  were 
bestowed  upon  his  suite,  which  included  Lord  Kedesdale  and 
Admiral  Sir  E.  H.  Seymour,  both  of  whom,  and  especially  the 
latter,  were  already  well  known  in  Japan. 

A  terrible  earthquake  in  Formosa  m  March,  when  over  6,000 
persons  were  injured  ;  an  explosion  in  the  Takashima  Mine,  when 
256  lives  were  lost ;  the  loss  of  the  transport  Toyotomi  Mam,  which 
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struck  a  mine  off  the  coast  of  Korea,  and  sank  immediately  with 
some  fifty  of  the  crew ;  floods  at  Nikko,  Kof u  and  elsewhere  in 
July,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  of  over  200  coral  fishery  boats 
in  a  hurricane  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Japan  in  October,  were 
sad  incidents  in  the  year  which  attracted  attention  abroad,  and 
to  some  extent  disguised  the  amazing  vigour  with  which  both 
the  Government  and  the  people  were  pushing  forward  their  pro- 
jects for  expansion. 

The  launch  of  the  first  battleship  built  in  Japan,  a  vessel  of 
20,000  tons,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  vessel  afloat,  was  in 
character  with  the  year's  work.  The  floating  of  Admiral  Togo's 
flagship  the  Mikasa,  of  the  Russian  cruiser  Novik  and  the  Russian 
vessels  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur,  were 
among  the  year's  successes.  But  most  startling  of  all  was  the 
commercial  enterprise  which  raised  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  to  a  figure  (84,000,000/.)  far  surpassing  all  previous 
records,  and  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  the  value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports.  The  prompt 
taking  up  of  an  internal  issue  of  20,000,000/.  5  per  cent.  Ex- 
chequer Bonds  testified  to  the  strength  of  the  country's  resources, 
while  the  amalgamation  and  formation  of  Steamship  Companies, 
with  capitals  of  1,500,000/.  and  2,000,000/.  for  developing  Japan- 
ese trade  on  the  Yangtse  and  with  Europe  showed  an  intention 
to  extend  the  field  of  their  energies.  The  new  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  embarked  upon  between  June,  1905, 
and  October,  1906,  represented  a  capital  of  55,000,000/.  At 
the  same  time  the  improvement  of  harbours,  the  construction 
of  docks  and  other  public  works  were  being  advanced  with  a 
confidence  which  was  the  more  surprising  since  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  country  by  interest  on  war  loans  was  over 
7,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  taxation  per  head  had  grown 
from  8-79  yen  in  1896  to  3916  yen  in  1906.  Further,  though 
the  rice  harvest  was  good,  some  10  per  cent,  above  the  average, 
the  silk  crop,  which  largely  affects  the  figures  of  exports,  was 
poor. 

The  national  revenue  for  the  year  was  no  less  satisfactory, 
showing  a  surplus  of  3,000,000/.,  and  economies  in  the  military 
expenditure  of  10,000,000/.,  partly  due  to  the  expenses  of  re- 
moval from  Manchuria  being  less  than  was  estimated.  Both 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria  the  Japanese  Government  had  been 
active  in  extending  railroads  and  improving  communications. 
The  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Japanese  troops  steadily 
proceeded,  and  on  December  1  the  administration  of  New- 
chwang  was  handed  over  to  China,  together  with  the  Russian 
telegraph  lines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Baron  Goto  was  sum- 
moned from  Formosa  to  take  charge  of  the  railroads  in  Man- 
churia, and  to  act  as  chief  adviser  to  the  military  authorities. 
This  combination  of  posts  is  said  to  have  caused  divisions  in  the 
Cabinet  which  nearly  led  to  the  resignation  of  Viscount  Hayashi, 
who  had  succeeded  M.  Kato  at  the  Foreign  Office.     In  Formosa 
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Japan  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  operations  against  the 
savages  on  an  extended  scale.  These  were  successful,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country  on  the  whole  showed  an  improvement. 
The  production  of  gold  rose  to  70,000  oz.  The  mining  regula- 
tions in  the  island  were  assimilated  to  those  of  Japan,  in  order 
to  permit  of  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 

The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  of  1905  had  left  various  matters 
to  be  settled  by  the  contracting  Powers  later  on.  Among  these 
the  most  important  were  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
the  pajrment  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war, 
a  convention  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  fishing  rights  granted  to 
Japan  on  Bussia's  Pacific  coast  and  the  construction  of  railway 
connections  in  Manchuria. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  treaty — a  treaty  intended  to 
hold  good  only  until  1911  when  other  treaties  with  Japan  lapse 
— the  main  difficulty  lay  in  Japan's  claim  to  a  right  for  vessels 
engaged  in  trade  on  the  Sungari  River  in  Manchuria  to  pass  by 
the  Amur  River  on  their  way  to  and  from  Japan,  without  which 
Japanese  trade  by  sea  with  the  Sungari  River  would  be  impos- 
sible. Russia,  while  recognising  the  principle  of  the  '*open 
door  "  to  trade  in  Manchuria,  resisted  its  application  to  the 
Amur,  where  she  considered  her  exclusive  right  prevailed.  Ap- 
parently China,  whose  rights  as  the  possessor  of  the  south  bank 
of  the  Amur  are  more  intimately  concerned  than  Japan's,  made 
no  move  to  assert  them,  but  left  Japan  to  fight  this  diplomatic 
battle  singlehanded,  as  she  had  fought  with  the  sword  for  Man- 
churia's freedom. 

In  addition,  Japan  asked  for  special  tariflf  privileges  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier,  the  establishment  of  new  Consulates  and 
greater  passport  faciUties.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  con- 
tent with  the  privileges  granted  by  treaties  before  the  war,  sup- 
plemented with  such  additions  as  have  since  been  conceded  by 
her  or  Japan  to  other  Powers. 

The  main  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  fishery  Convention 
appears  to  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  "rivers  and  inlets" 
ijieuves  et  anses)^  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  are 
excluded  from  its  operation.  The  establishment  of  fishcuring 
houses  at  points  on  the  coast  and  some  other  facilities  are  stated 
to  have  been  conceded. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  arrangements  for  the  connection 
of  railway  communications  at  Chang-chun  were  said  to  be  in 
progress,  and  M.  Motono,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  spoke  hopefully  of  the  general  outcome  of  the 
negotiations. 

How  far  the  slow  progress  in  negotiations  with  Russia  may 
have  been  due  to  Japan's  difficulties  elsewhere  is  uncertain. 
But  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  a  number  of  incidents  had 
occurred  which  impaired  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  almost  from  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  Japan  to  modern  intercourse  with  foreign  countries. 
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Of  these  incidents  the  most  prominent  were  the  killing  on 
July  16  of  some  Japanese  who  were  poaching  in  American  seal- 
ing grounds  and  the  exclusion  (in  October)  of  Japanese  children 
from  the  public  schools  in  San  Francisco.  With  regard  to 
the  former  the  Japanese  Government  accepted  the  American 
statement  of  the  case  and,  as  the  men  killed  were  at  the  time 
breaking  the  law,  made  no  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  had  been  enforced.  But  the  incident  was  not  forgotten, 
and  ill-founded  attacks  made  by  the  American  Press  on  the 
slowness  of  Japan's  fulfilment  of  her  promise  to  secure  equality 
of  treatment  in  Manchuria  to  the  trade  of  all  countries  created 
somewhat  of  a  sore  which  was  further  irritated  by  attacks  on 
her  commercial  honour.  But  these  were  slight  matters  com- 
pared with  a  declaration  that  Japanese  children  were  not  fit 
to  sit  in  the  same  schools  with  the  children  of  San  Francisco. 
There  her  dignity  and  self-respect  were  touched.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's prompt  assurance  of  fulfilment  of  all  treaty  engagements 
and  the  measures  which  he  took  in  California  went  far  to  satisfy 
the  people  and  to  reassure  them  that  the  estimation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Japanese  as  a  people  was  not  to  be  judged 
by  an  aflfront  instigated  by  trade  unions  jealous  of  Japanese 
success  in  commercial  undertakings  in  California.  The  Japanese 
Government  was,  therefore,  content  to  wait  to  see  how  far  the 
United  States  Government  was  willing  and  able  to  carry  treaty 
stipulations  into  effect,  and  no  action  was  taken  beyond  revoking 
orders  for  the  visit  of  a  Japanese  fleet  to  the  East  Pacific  coast, 
as  its  presence  there  would  be  inopportune  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing situation. 

In  Manchuria  Japan  set  herself  to  work  to  succeed  where 
Eussia  had  failed.  Dalny,  re-named  Tairen,  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  in  the  autumn,  and  with  the  hope  that  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  China  it  might  attain 
the  development  which  Eussia  had  desired.  Side  by  side  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  a  steady  stream  of  Japanese  im- 
migrants set  in  to  whom  the  opening  of  many  towns  in  the 
interior  and  near  the  coast  to  foreign  trade  offered  opportunities 
which  they  were  fully  capable  of  seizing,  and  the  Russians  at 
Kharbin  and  elsewhere  saw  with  amazement  the  sudden  growth 
of  colonies,  eager  for  trade  or  for  investments  in  land  or  com- 
mercial undertakings. 

II.  KORUa. 

In  Korea  Japan  asserted  her  predominance  wilK  a  strong 
hand.  The  only  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers  to 
gainsay  her  position  occurred  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Russian  Consul  at  Seoul,  whose  exeqiiatur  was 
applied  for  from  the  Korean  Government.  Japan  withstood 
any  such  assumption  of  independence  in  foreign  matters  as  the 
grant  of  this  by  Korea  implied,  and  eventually  the  exequatvr  was 
obtained  from  Tokio  through  the  Russian  Minister. 
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The  Emperor  of  Korea  found  in  Marquis  Ito,  the  Japanese 
Eesident-General,  a  readiness  to  humour  him  in  other  matters, 
such  as  the  despatch  of  an  ambassador  to  Tokio,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  with  great  honour  and  decorated,  but 
resistance  to  Japanese  policy  was  not  tolerated.  Eevolts  in  the 
south  and  east  provinces  were  suppressed  by  troops,  and  in- 
trigues in  the  Palace  were  met  by  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  (Wi  Pyon)  party,  and  of  the  Vice-Ministers  of 
the  Imperial  Household  and  of  Home  Affairs.  The  further  to 
prevent  anti-Japanese  influence  reaching  the  Emperor,  troops 
were  for  a  time  in  July  posted  round  the  palace.  So  well  satis- 
fied was  Japan  with  the  success  which  attended  her  policy  that, 
at  the  close  of  1906,  her  Government  proposed  to  reduce  the 
force  in  Korea  from  two  divisions  to  one. 

M.  Megata,  the  Japanese  Financial  Adviser,  was  equally 
successful  in  his  department.  Extravagance  and  waste  in  the 
Imperial  Court  were  prevented  to  such  an  extent  that  its  cost 
was  reduced  from  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  national  expenditure 
in  1905  to  10  per  cent,  in  1906.  Superfluous  officials  in  the 
capital  and  provinces  were  dismissed,  economies  were  effected 
in  the  Army,  and  the  Budget  for  expenditure  cut  down  from 
1,000,000/.  in  1905  to  800.000Z.  in  1906.  A  striking  proof  of 
the  snccess  obtained  by  M.  Megata  in  his  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency was  seen  in  a  drain  which  set  in  to  Manchuria  of  the  new 
silver  currency  of  Korea,  the  old  home  of  debased  coins. 

Great  attention  was  given  to  public  works.  Surveys  were 
made  to  connect  the  east  coast  with  the  west  by  a  railroad  from 
Gensan  to  either  Seoul  or  Phyong-yang  ;  the  construction  of  a 
bridere  over  the  Yalu  at  Yongampho  to  connect  the  Korean  and 
the  South  Manchurian  Bailroads  was  determined  upon  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  naval  station  in  the  straits  of 
Tsushima  received  Korea's  formal  assent.  The  development  of 
Korean  resources  and  the  promotion  of  her  agricultural  interests 
were  also  taken  in  hand.  A  gratifying  evidence  of  success  in 
the  latter  was  seen  in  the  export  of  cotton,  estimated  at  50,000/., 
the  growth  of  which  was  a  novel  industry  in  Korea.  Another 
object  which  Japan  had  proclaimed  to  have  set  before  herself  in 
Korea  was  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 
The  floating  in  London  of  the  Korean  Waterworks  Company 
with  a  capital  of  250,000/.  was  possibly  an  outcome  of  this  policy. 
In  the  prosecution  of  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  her 
material  interests,  Korea  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  hoard 
accumulated  for  her  by  Sir  J.  McLeavy  Brown,  her  late  Super- 
intendent of  Customs,  who  had  persistently  guarded  the  foreign 
Customs  revenue  from  being  wasted  on  palace  extravagance, 
and  on  his  departure  had  handed  over  420,000/.  to  the  Financial 
Department. 

The  total  net  foreign  imports  and  exports  rose  from 
3,444,178/.  in  1904  to  3,967,355/.,  but  the  exports  were  below 
those  of  1904  owing  to  a  bad  rice  harvest.     Thd  export  of  gold 
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officially  reported  was  531,528/.  Imports  were  nearly  2,000,000/. 
in  excess  of  exports,  a  difference  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
large  sums  spent  in  the  country  by  Japan  during  the  war  and 
which  were  available  for  purchases. 

III.  CHINA. 

The  year  1906  was  remarkable  in  Chinese  history  for  the 
changes  in  every  direction  which  then  began  or  obtained  fuller 
development.  Reforms  wider  in  their  scope  and  more  thorough 
than  those  advocated  in  1898  by  the  young  enthusiasts  who 
were  summarily  put  to  death  by  the  Empress  Dowager  for  their 
misleading  advice  to  the  Emperor,  were  proposed  or  advanced 
by  the  Grand  Council  with  the  approval  of  her  Majesty,  and  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  whole  country  showed  signs  of  a  leaven 
working  towards  the  attainment  of  a  desire  to  raise  the  Empire 
from  its  humbled  position  by  the  acquisition  of  Western  know- 
ledge and  the  adoption  of  foreign  models,  not  only  in  the  army 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  country  towards  it,  but  also  in  the 
form  of  government,  the  improvement  of  communications,  the 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and,  more  important  than  all,  in  thought. 

The  Imperial  Commission  under  Prince  Tsai  Tse,  which  had 
been  despatched  in  the  autumn  of  1905  to  study  the  representa- 
tive systems  of  government  in  foreign  countries,  returned  to 
Peking  in  July  after  receiving  many  honours,  academical  and 
others.  In  August  a  committee,  consisting  of  Prince  Ching 
and  all  the  high  dignitaries  in  Li,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  Commission's  report  on  reform  in  administration,  and  within 
a  week  an  edict  was  issued  foreshadowing  the  grant  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Government. 

The  edict  (September  1)  alluded  to  **  the  backward  condition 
of  the  Empire  "  as  "  due  to  the  lack  of  confidence  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  between  the  Throne  and  Ministers  and 
the  masses,'*  and  explained  that  **  foreign  countries  become 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  granting  a  Constitution  to  the  masses 
and  allowing  universal  suffrage  to  all."  While  preparing  for  a 
Constitutional  Government  under  which  the  supreme  control 
must  rest  with  the  Throne,  and  the  interests  of  the  masses  with 
their  elected  representatives,  the  edict  declared  the  necessity  of 
first  reforming  the  official  system,  revising  the  laws,  encouraging 
education,  regulating  the  finances  and  reorganising  the  army  and 
police. 

The  first  step  taken  towards  carrying  out  these  reforms  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  under  Prince  Tsai  Tse,  to 
report  on  the  official  system,  and  in  November  changes  were 
effected  in  the  Administration,  the  general  effect  of  which  was  to 
abolish  useless  offices  and  to  simplify  the  conduct  of  business. 
At  the  same  time  the  responsibiUty  for  each  Board  was  thrown 
upon  one  president  instead  of  being  divided  between  two.  Two 
new  offices  were  created,  the  one  a  Political  Council  to  gather 
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information  on  public  opinion,  the  other  an  Audit  Board  to 
examine  State  accounts. 

The  provincial  arsenals  had  already  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Government,  and  a  similar  step  was  now 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Army  by  withdrawing  portions  of  the 
troops  from  provincial  control  and  forming  them  into  a  national 
force.  A  still  more  important  change  was  seen  in  the  birth  of 
a  military  spirit  among  the  people,  which  was  evidenced  by  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  Volunteers  in  Shanghai  and  the  adoption 
of  military  drill  in  schools,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  sons  of 
princes  and  nobles  entering  the  Army. 

To  education,  or  rather  the  pursuit  of  Western  knowledge, 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  State  by  throwing  open  the 
official  career  to  candidates  who  obtained  honours  in  an  examina- 
tion in  Western  subjects.  But  little  encouragement  was  needed. 
In  Japan  alone  there  were  13,000  students.  Others  were  being 
sent  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
country  schools  were  being  opened.  By  May,  1906,  fifteen  so- 
called  Universities  had  been  founded  in  three  years.  Even 
public  schools  for  girls  were  established,  and  on  one  occasion  at 
least  girls  were  present  at  an  athletic  display  in  a  boys*  school. 

The  construction  of  railroads  (especially  of  that  from  Soo- 
chow  to  Ningpo)  and  the  development  of  mines  under  conces- 
sions to  foreigners  met  with  considerable  opposition.  But  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  this  so  far  relaxed  that  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  650,000/.  for  the  completion  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway  was  agreed  to  and  guarantees  were  given  for  a  loan  of 
1,500,000/.  to  finance  the  Canton-Kowloon  line.  Negotiations 
regarding  the  construction  of  the  Tientsin-Chinkiang  Eailway 
also  proceeded  more  favourably.  During  the  year  much  work 
was  done  on  the  line  from  Shantung  via  Kai-F6ng  to  Ho-nan- 
Fu,  part  of  which  was  washed  away  by  floods  soon  after  hav*- 
ing  been  opened  to  traffic.  Manchuria  had  vddened  the  gauge 
of  her  line  (the  South  Manchurian)  from  the  Yalu  River  to 
Mukden. 

Mukden  was  also  connected  by  a  Chinese  line  with  that  from 
Sin-min-ting  to  Peking.  The  first  section  of  the  Chinese  line 
from  Peking  to  Kalgan  was  opened ;  that  from  Swatow  to  Chao- 
chou-Fu  was  completed  and  opened  ;  work  was  begun  on  a  line 
from  Kirin  to  Chang-chun ;  the  work  on  the  Canton-Hankow 
line  was  begun  (but  already  the  Chinese  shareholders  suspect 
misappropriation  of  the  capital);  a  railroad  from  Canton  to 
Whampoa  was  registered,  and  other  surveys  were  made. 

In  September  an  edict  was  issued  ordering  the  abolition  of 
the  use  of  opium  within  ten  years,  and  commanding  the  Council 
of  State  to  draft  regulations  to  give  effect  to  this  decree.  The 
regulations,  published  in  November  required  the  cultivation 
and  smoking  of  opium  to  cease  within  ten  years,  the  regis- 
tration of  smokers,  the  gradual  closing  of  opium  shops,  returns 
of  their  sales,   and  the  distribution  of  medicines  to  cure  the 
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habit.  All  officials  except  those  in  the  palace,  and  men  of  great 
age,  were  called  upon  to  abandon  the  habit,  and  if  necessary  to 
resign  their  posts  temporarily.  The  Government  was  urged  to 
make  arrangements  with  foreign  Governments  for  the  restric- 
tion and  gradual  abolition  of  the  import  of  opium,  its  higher 
taxation,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  new  regulations  in  Foreign 
settlements. 

The  regulations  differ  from  those  issued  at  various  times  in 
the  last  century  in  the  moderation  of  their  tone,  and  in  their  re- 
cognition of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  smoking, 
not  only  among  the  poor  and  dissolute,  but  among  officials  and 
in  the  palace.  There  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  temper  of 
the  people  has  so  far  changed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lation will  meet  with  approval.  But  experience  has  shown  in 
the  past  that  without  such  popular  approval,  all  regulations  of 
this  kind  are  practically  worthless,  except  to  the  officials  whose 
connivance  in  their  breach  provides  them  with  a  handsome  in- 
come. It  was  estimated  that  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  will 
entail  a  loss  of  revenue  of  830,000Z.  per  annum  on  Indian  and 
600,O00Z.  on  native  opium,  while  the  provincial  revenues  would 
lose  1,200,000/.  On  December  31  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  putting  the  scheme  in  force  by  the  issue  of  orders  for 
closing  the  opium  dens  in  Peking. 

Before  the  Imperial  Commission's  Report  had  been  received 
changes  had  already  been  made  in  some  of  the  public  offices. 
The  most  important  as  affecting  British  interests  was  the 
appointment  of  High  Commissioners  for  the  control  of  the 
Maritime  Customs.  The  fact  that  guarantees  had  been  given 
in  connection  with  loan  agreements  in  1896  and  1898  that  no 
change  would  be  made  in  the  then  state  of  things,  so  long  as 
British  trade  exceeded  that  of  other  Powers,  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable outcry.  As  this  department  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Empire  against  the  conduct  of  which  no  charge  of  corruption 
or  inefficiency  could  be  brought,  the  Chinese  case  was  a  weak 
one,  but  in  spite  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  which  had  the  moral  support  of  other  Powers,  the  Chinese 
Government  practically  won  the  day.  The  Controllers  General 
conduct  all  the  correspondence  with  the  Inspectorate  General, 
which  formerly  passed  between  that  department  and  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office ;  circulars  are  submitted  for  their  inspec- 
tion ;  the  annual  reports  are  altered  in  their  form  ;  the  Customs 
returns  are  no  longer  open  to  Consuls  before  publication ;  a 
Chinese  junior  clerk  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms at  Yatung  in  Tibet ;  and  preparations  have  been  made  for 
withdrawing  the  working  of  the  Chinese  Post-Office  from  the 
Customs  Department.  But  as  an  assurance  that  the  change  is 
really  no  change,  and  indeed  of  no  consequence,  the  new  Control 
Office  has  been  abolished  and  merged  in  the  Board  of  Finance  of 
which  it  only  forms  a  department. 

The  appreciation  of  silver  enabled  the  Chinese  Government 
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to  pay  off  half  of  the  1,000,000/.  loan  of  1905,  for  which  the 
security  is  the  Peking  octroi,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  for  the  year  1906  (6,000,000/.)  was  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  1905  (5,281,280/.)-  But  the  provinces  obtained  no 
advantage  from  this  source.  Their  quota  of  the  indemnity 
annually  forwarded  to  Peking  was  calculated  on  a  silver  basis 
and  remained  unchanged.  In  North  Kiangsu  and  in  Ewangsi 
high  prices  of  food  in  the  summer  were  followed  by  a  failure  of 
crops  in  the  autumn.  In  the  former  district,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  extremely  poor,  a  famine  ensued. 
The  oflBcials,  as  usual,  were  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  and  millions  of  people  have  been  starving. 
Some  measure  of  reUef  was  furnished  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  also  through  missionaries  from  foreign  subscriptions,  but  no 
genuine  effort  was  made  by  the  Central  Government  to  secure 
provision  for  relief  of  the  poor.  Large  sums  were  subscribed 
locally,  but  of  course  the  amount  thus  received  was  inadequate, 
and  the  distribution  of  relief  was  difficult  on  account  of  bad 
communications. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  attacks  were  made  on  two 
Protestant  missions  near  Canton  and  Amoy,  when  fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost.  But  in  February  an  outbreak  occurred  at 
Nanchang  Fu  in  Kiangsi,  in  which  six  Boman  CathoUc  mis- 
sionaries, and  also  Mr.  Kingham,  his  wife  and  three  children 
were  killed,  and  the  Sub-Prefect  lost  his  life,  either  by  suicide 
or,  as  the  Chinese  maintained,  by  the  hand  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest  whose  act  occasioned  the  riot.  The  Chinese  Government 
held  the  Governor  of  the  province  responsible ;  dismissed  him 
from  his  office,  awarded  an  indemnity  of  1,200,000  taels,  and 
declared  the  '*  suicide  **  and  the  outbreak  to  have  been  without 
provocation. 

The  action  of  the  Government  was  far  less  prompt  and 
thorough  in  dealing  with  the  piratical  attacks  which  were  made 
repeatedly  in  the  Canton  Biver  waters  on  steam  launches  and 
steamers.  In  one  of  these  Dr.  Macdonald,  a  British  subject, 
was  killed,  and  Captain  Joslin  seriously  wounded ;  and  for  this 
ofifence  fifteen  pirates  were  captured  and  punished,  but  in  the 
autumn  the  number  of  piracies  increased  and  were  generally 
effected  with  impunity. 

Throughout  the  year  the  attitude  of  China  towards  foreign 
countries  was  marked  by  sullen  reserve.  A  visit  by  Prince 
Fushimi  to  Peking  in  October  was  received  with  formal  courtesy, 
but  with  less  hospitality  than  had  been  shown  by  the  Emperor 
at  Tokio  to  Prince  Tsai  Tse.  During  the  negotiations  with 
Japan  as  to  the  restoration  of  portions  of  Manchuria  to  Chinese 
rule,  no  readiness  was  shown  to  accede  to  any  suggestions  put 
forward  by  Japan  as  to  the  joint-conduct  of  any  enterprises 
either  in  railroad  development  or  in  timber  undertakings  in  the 
forests  near  the  Yalu  Biver,  or  to  accept  any  conditions  as 
attaching  to  the  rendition  of  Newchwang  and  the  telegraph 
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habit.  All  officials  except  those  in  the  palace,  and  men  of  great 
age,  were  called  upon  to  abandon  the  habit,  and  if  necessary  to 
resign  their  posts  temporarily.  The  Government  was  urged  to 
make  arrangements  with  foreign  Governments  for  the  restric- 
tion and  gradual  abolition  of  the  import  of  opium,  its  higher 
taxation,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  new  regulations  in  Foreign 
settlements. 

The  regulations  differ  from  those  issued  at  various  times  in 
the  last  century  m  the  moderation  of  their  tone,  and  in  their  re- 
cognition of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  smoking, 
not  only  among  the  poor  and  dissolute,  but  among  officials  and 
in  the  palace.  There  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  temper  of 
the  people  has  so  far  changed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lation will  meet  with  approval.  But  experience  has  shown  in 
the  past  that  without  such  popular  approval,  all  regulations  of 
this  kind  are  practically  worthless,  except  to  the  officials  whose 
connivance  in  their  breach  provides  them  with  a  handsome  in- 
come. It  was  estimated  that  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  will 
entail  a  loss  of  revenue  of  830,000Z.  per  annum  on  Indian  and 
600,O00Z.  on  native  opium,  while  the  provincial  revenues  would 
lose  1, '200,000/.  On  December  31  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  putting  the  scheme  in  force  by  the  issue  of  orders  for 
closing  the  opium  dens  in  Peking. 

Before  the  Imperial  Commission's  Report  had  been  received 
changes  had  already  been  made  in  some  of  the  public  offices. 
The  most  important  as  affecting  British  interests  was  the 
appointment  of  High  Commissioners  for  the  control  of  the 
Maritime  Customs.  The  fact  that  guarantees  had  been  given 
in  connection  with  loan  agreements  in  1896  and  1898  that  no 
change  would  be  made  in  the  then  state  of  things,  so  long  as 
British  trade  exceeded  that  of  other  Powers,  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable outcry.  As  this  department  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Empire  against  the  conduct  of  which  no  charge  of  corruption 
or  inefficiency  could  be  brought,  the  Chinese  case  was  a  weak 
one,  but  in  spite  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  which  had  the  moral  support  of  other  Powers,  the  Chinese 
Government  practically  won  the  day.  The  Controllers  General 
conduct  all  the  correspondence  with  the  Inspectorate  General, 
which  formerly  passed  between  that  department  and  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  ;  circulars  are  submitted  for  their  inspec- 
tion ;  the  annual  reports  are  altered  in  their  form  ;  the  Customs 
returns  are  no  longer  open  to  Consuls  before  publication ;  a 
Chinese  junior  clerk  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms at  Yatung  in  Tibet ;  and  preparations  have  been  made  for 
withdrawing  the  working  of  the  Chinese  Post-Office  from  the 
Customs  Department.  But  as  an  assurance  that  the  change  is 
really  no  change,  and  indeed  of  no  consequence,  the  new  Control 
Office  has  been  abolished  and  merged  in  the  Board  of  Finance  of 
which  it  only  forms  a  department. 

The  appreciation  of  silver  enabled  the  Chinese  Government 
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to  pay  off  half  of  the  1,000,000/.  loan  of  1905,  for  which  the 
security  is  the  Peking  octroi,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  for  the  year  1906  (6,000,000/.)  was  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  1905  (5,281,280/.)-  But  the  provinces  obtained  no 
advantage  from  this  source.  Their  quota  of  the  indemnity 
annually  forwarded  to  Peking  was  calculated  on  a  silver  basis 
and  remained  unchanged.  In  North  Kiangsu  and  in  Kwangsi 
high  prices  of  food  in  the  summer  were  followed  by  a  failure  of 
crops  in  the  autumn.  In  the  former  district,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  extremely  poor,  a  famine  ensued. 
The  oflBcials,  as  usual,  were  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  and  miUions  of  people  have  been  starving. 
Some  measure  of  rehef  was  furnished  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  also  through  missionaries  from  foreign  subscriptions,  but  no 
genuine  effort  was  made  by  the  Central  Government  to  secure 
provision  for  relief  of  the  poor.  Large  sums  were  subscribed 
locally,  but  of  course  the  amount  thus  received  was  inadequate, 
and  the  distribution  of  relief  was  difficult  on  account  of  bad 
communications. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  attacks  were  made  on  two 
Protestant  missions  near  Canton  and  Amoy,  when  fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost.  But  in  February  an  outbreak  occurred  at 
Nanchang  Fu  in  Kiangsi,  in  which  six  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  also  Mr.  Kingham,  his  wife  and  three  children 
were  killed,  and  the  Sub-Prefect  lost  his  life,  either  by  suicide 
or,  as  the  Chinese  maintained,  by  the  hand  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest  whose  act  occasioned  the  riot.  The  Chinese  Government 
held  the  Governor  of  the  province  responsible ;  dismissed  him 
from  his  office,  awarded  an  indemnity  of  1,200,000  taels,  and 
declared  the  '*  suicide  **  and  the  outbreak  to  have  been  without 
provocation. 

The  action  of  the  Government  was  far  less  prompt  and 
thorough  in  dealing  with  the  piratical  attacks  which  were  made 
repeatedly  in  the  Canton  Biver  waters  on  steam  launches  and 
steamers.  In  one  of  these  Dr.  Macdonald,  a  British  subject, 
was  killed,  and  Captain  Joslin  seriously  wounded ;  and  for  this 
offence  fifteen  pirates  were  captured  and  punished,  but  in  the 
autumn  the  number  of  piracies  increased  and  were  generally 
effected  with  impunity. 

Throughout  the  year  the  attitude  of  China  towards  foreign 
countries  was  marked  by  sullen  reserve.  A  visit  by  Prince 
Fushimi  to  Peking  in  October  was  received  with  formal  courtesy, 
but  with  less  hospitality  than  had  been  shown  by  the  Emperor 
at  Tokio  to  Prince  Tsai  Tse.  During  the  negotiations  with 
Japan  as  to  the  restoration  of  portions  of  Manchuria  to  Chinese 
rule,  no  readiness  was  shown  to  accede  to  any  suggestions  put 
forward  by  Japan  as  to  the  joint-conduct  of  any  enterprises 
either  in  railroad  development  or  in  timber  undertakings  in  the 
forests  near  the  Yalu  Biver,  or  to  accept  any  conditions  as 
attaching  to  the  rendition  of  Newchwang  and  the  telegraph 
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lines  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  concessions  eventually 
made  by  China  on  these  points  savoured  somewhat  of  the  grace 
of  a  conqueror  Power.,  It  would  appear  also  that  Chinese 
students  trained  in  Japan  returned  to  their  country  without 
entertaining  any  of  the  natural  feeling  of  gratitude  which  in 
past  years  had  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Chinese 
trained  in  the  United  States.  The  cause  seemed  to  lie  partly 
in  the  fact  that  the  hastily  acquired  knowledge  desired  by 
Chinese  is  not  truly  an  education,  and  therefore  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  relations,  which  are  so  important  in  China,  of  regard 
and  respect  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  issue  of  an  edict 
on  December  81,  raising  Confucius  to  the  same  rank  as  Heaven 
and  Earth,  was  probably  instigated  by  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  moral  education  is  of  more  importance  to  a  nation 
than  Western  science. 

The  opposition  shown  at  Canton  to  the  construction  of  a 
hne  from  that  city  to  connect  with  the  British  line  from  Kow- 
.  loon  showed  little  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  by  Hong- 
Kong  in  1905  which  enabled  Chang-Chih-tung  to  redeem  the 
Canton-Hankow  Railway  from  American  concessionaires.     The 
language  of  the  native  Press  showed  little  kindliness  towards 
foreign   countries,   and   was   much   affected   by   electioneering 
placards  in  England  regarding  so-called  Chinese  **  slavery'*  in 
South  Africa.     That  the  ill-will  generally  prevailing  was  not 
against   foreigners   alone  was  evidenced  by  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  guards  of  the  palace  in  February  and  October, 
and   in  the   special  precautions  taken  to  protect  Prince  Tsai 
Tse's  mission  on  its  return  to  Peking.     The  most  hopeful  side 
of  the  situation  was  seen  in  the  personalities  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  day,  among  whom  Yuan  Shih  Kai  now  occupies  the 
position  formerly  held  by  Li  Hung  Chang ;  in  the  promotion 
to  the  highest   oflSces  in  the   Empire  of  men    comparatively 
young ;  and  in  the  travels  abroad  of  princes  and  men  of  high 
rank  who  are  anxious  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

The  disbandment  of  the  Chinese  regiment  at  Wei-hai-wei 
and  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  German  troops  in  China  are 
signs  of  the  British  and  German  policy  of  the  moment.  But 
Germany  at  the  same  time  continues  her  expenditure  on  her 
territory  at  Kiao-chau,  and  the  Estimates  for  1907  allow  for 
663,910/.  being  spent,  partly  on  military  account,  partly  on  har- 
bour and  other  public  works,  including  a  Government  ship- 
building yard.  The  estimated  revenue,  77,135/.,  is  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  required  (62,343/.)  for  civil  expenditure  alone. 
The  receipts  on  the  German  railroad  in  Shantung  were  said  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  period  of  January- June,  1906,  and 
to  be  15  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  for  the  same  period  in 
1905.  The  extension  of  the  line  westwards  towards  Honan 
Province  (p.  389)  was  steadily  advanced  in  1906. 
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IV.  HONG-KONG. 

The  delays  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  line 
from  Canton  to  Kowloon,  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
in  Hong-Kong,  induced  the  Colonial  Government  to  start  work 
on  the  section  within  the  Colony,  in  the  hope  that  this  action 
would  induce  co-operation  on  the  part  of  China.  Work  on  the 
embankments  was  accordingly  begun  in  February  at  five  different 
points ;  and  in  November  the  Chinese  Government  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation  for  the 
issue  of  a  guaranteed  loan  of  1,600,000/.  at  5  per  cent,  to  finance 
the  work  in  the  Chinese  section,  which  was  to  be  completed 
within  three  years. 

The  Canton  Viceroy  had  favoured  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Canton  to  Whampoa,  the  development  of  which  port  would, 
it  was  feared  by  some  in  Hong-Kong,  greatly  injure  the  trade  of 
the  Colony ;  and  after  the  signature  at  Peking  of  the  agreement 
for  the  Kowloon  line,  the  Chinese  of  Canton  advocated  the  re- 
scission of  the  contract  and  the  construction  of  a  purely  native 
line  to  Whampoa,  and  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  register 
a  company  for  this  purpose,  while  awaiting  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's decision. 

On  September  18  a  sudden  typhoon  in  Hong-Kong  waters 
caused  a  loss  of  life  and  property  beyond  all  record  from  such 
disasters  even  at  Hong-Kong.  The  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Hoare,  was  among  those  drowned  by  the  storm,  the  number 
of  whom  was  roughly  estimated  at  10,000.  Of  these  only  about 
a  score  were  Europeans.  Ten  steamers  were  lost  or  wrecked 
at  the  time ;  many  others  were  driven  ashore.  The  number  of 
Chinese  junks  and  boats  which  were  sunk  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  destruction  wrought  among  them  was  immense.  The  loss 
to  shipping  alone  was  estimated  at  1,250,000^.  On  land, 
wharfs,  jetties,  roads  and  buildings  were  greatly  injured,  and 
in  some  cases  destroyed.  Assistance  immediately  flowed  in 
from  all  quarters  to  relieve  the  inevitable  distress  which  ensued, 
and  much  appreciation  was  subsequently  shown  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  to  this  end.  The  harbour  master, 
Captain  Barnes  Lawrence,  died  of  over-exertion  in  his  efforts 
to  render  assistance  at  the  time.  On  September  29,  another 
typhoon  added  to  the  damage  done,  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
works  of  repair  which  had  already  been  taken  in  hand. 

In  his  speech  (September  13)  introducing  the  Estimates  for 
the  coming  year  the  Governor  announced  a  decline  in  revenue 
from  the  opium  farm,  subsidiary  coins  and  other  items.  The 
revenue  for  the  coming  year  was  estimated  at  $6,448,025  as 
compared  with  $7,347,395  last  year,  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture had  by  the  temporary  abandonment  of  various  public  works 
and  other  economies  been  reduced  to  $6,431,140  as  against 
$7,056,955. 
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V.  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

The  coronation  of  the  King  of  Cambodia,  who  afterwards 
paid  a  visit  to  France,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of 
Annam,  on  account  of  barbarities  perpetrated  by  him  on  the 
ladies  in  the  palace,  occurred  within  the  year. 

The  unfavourable  state  of  the  finances,  which  set  in  in  1903, 
occasioned  a  visit  of  inquiry  by  M.  Deloncle,  the  Colonial 
Minister.  In  1906  the  deficit  amounted  to  $800,000.  The  esti- 
mates for  1907  show  a  reduction  in  expenditure  of  Sl,600,000. 
Fortunately  the  trade  escaped  a  similar  depression.  In  1905 
the  French  imports  were  valued  at  4,542,970i.  or  44  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  import  trade,  and  included  600,000i.  for  piece 
goods  of  French  origin.  Among  the  exports,  which  inclusive 
of  treasure  amounted  to  7,335, 269i.  rice,  tin  and  fish  occupied 
the  most  important  place,  but  rubber  and  cotton  were  also 
important  features.  The  latter,  a  novelty  of  only  two  years* 
standing,  amounted  to  19,000  bales.  The  more  peaceful  situa- 
tion warranted  a  reduction  of  the  mihtary  forces  by  a  brigade, 
and  the  substitution  of  smaller  for  more  powerful  cruisers. 

Following  on  changes  in  the  Administration  intended  to 
introduce  Annamites  to  a  share  in  the  public  service,  schools 
were  opened  at  Hanoi  for  the  education  of  sons  of  Chinese 
mandarins  in  European  science,  etc.,  a  step  which  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Yan  Nan. 

The  railroad  from  Tourane  to  Hu6  (107  kils.)  was  opened  in 
November  and  the  railroad  to  Lao-kai  in  March,  but  the  further 
construction  of  the  latter  line  on  to  Yunnan  Fu  encountered  un- 
expected engineering  diflBculties  which  the  contractor  was  un- 
able to  overcome.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  introduced  a  Bill  authorising  the  Government  to  com- 
plete the  hne. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

AFRICA   (WITH   MALTA). 
I.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Two  events  of  historic  importance  dwarf  all  others  in  the  record 
of  British  South  Africa  in  1906 — the  grant  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colonies,  and  the 
native  rising  in  Natal.  Dealing  with  these  subjects  in  the  order 
here  presented,  an  early  place  should  be  given  to  the  message 
of  His  Majesty  the  Eling  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  on  the 
promulgation  of  the  Letters  Patent.  Telegraphing  on  December 
10,  Lord  Elgin  said  he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  ex- 
press through  Lord  Selborne  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  his 
"  earnest  wishes  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
under  the   new   Constitution."     Lord   Elgin   added   that   the 
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Government  had  advised  the  King  to  grant  immediate  respon- 
sible government  to  the  Transvaal,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  Transvaal  and  its  people 
would  be  permanently  secured,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
grant  would  in  due  time  lead  to  the  union  of  the  interests  of 
the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

The  Letters  Patent  granting  the  new  Constitution  passed 
the  Great  Seal  on  December  6.  They  declared  that  the  Crown 
thought  fit  to  provide  for  the  estabhshment  of  re&ponsible  gov- 
ernment in  the  Colony.  Their  substance  had  been  forecasted 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  on  July  31  (p.  199  sqq.),  but  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence they  must  be  more  fully  summarised  here.  Paragraph  I. 
set  forth  that  in  the  place  of  the  Legislative  Council  there 
should  be  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  first-named  body  is  to  consist  of  fifteen 
members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  on  the  date  of  the 
elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  these  nominees  to  hold 
ofiice  for  five  years  unless  their  choice  by  election  should  be 
provided  for  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  But  in  any 
case  the  first  nominated  members  are  to  hold  oflSce  for  not  less 
than  four  years.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  to  consist  of 
sixty-nine  members  elected  by  voters  in  the  division  named  by 
the  Governor  in  the  Government  notice,  No.  979  of  1906,  and, 
according  to  a  list  of  the  electorate,  each  division  to  return  one 
member.  Every  white  male  British  subject  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  British  garrison,  is 
entitled  to  vote  on  a  six  months*  residential  qualification,  with 
certain  reservations  as  to  crime  and  pauperism.  There  is  to  be 
a  new  register  of  voters  and  biennial  registration  subsequently, 
with  a  redivision  of  electoral  areas  by  Commissioners  after  the 
second  biennial  registration,  the  redivision  to  come  into  opera- 
tion at  the  next  succeeding  general  election.  No  person  holding 
oflSce  under  the  Crown,  no  undischarged  bankrupt,  and  no 
person  of  unsound  mind  can  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  at  its  first  meeting  is  to  elect  a  Speaker.  A 
quorum  of  twenty-one  members  is  necessary  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Vacancies  by  death  or  resignation  are  to  be  filled 
by  bye-elections.  The  Legislature  is  to  meet  once  at  least  in 
every  year  at  Pretoria.  The  Governor  may  prorogue  it  by  procla- 
mation, or  dissolve  both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  in  the 
like  manner.  Dissolution  is  imperative  at  the  end  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  election.  The  Governor  may  transmit  by 
message  any  Bill  it  may  appear  to  him  to  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce. Every  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  must, 
before  takin*;];  his  seat,  swear  that  he  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  his  heirs  and 
successors  according  to  law  ;  but  affirmation  or  declaration  will 
be  accepted.  All  questions  in  both  Houses  are  to  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  presiding  member  to  have  a  casting 
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vote  in  cases  of  equality.    Provision  is  made  for  disqualifying  any 
member  who  takes  any  oath  or  makes  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  any  foreign  State,  or  becomes  insolvent,  or  accepts  an  office 
of  profit  under  the  Crown,  the  penalty  for  voting  in  such  cases 
being  100/.     All  debates  are  to  be  conducted  and  laws  printed 
in  the  English  or  Dutch  language ;  but  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  in  English.     Every  member  is  to  receive  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session  150/.,  with  21,  for  every  day  of  the  ses- 
sion on  which  "he  has  been  in  attendance,  provided  that  the  total 
shall  not  exceed  300/.,  and  that  no  payment  be  made  to  Ministers 
or  President  and  Speaker.     If  the  Legislative  Assembly  passes 
any  law  which  the  Council  rejects  or  amends  in  such  a  way  as 
the  Assembly  refuses  to  accept,  the  Governor  may  convene  a 
joint  sittmg  of  the  two  Houses  or  order  a  dissolution.     If  the 
deadlock  continues  after  a  general  election,  there  is  to  be  a  joint 
sitting,  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  an  absolute  majority 
vote.     The  Governor  is  to  assent  to  all  laws,  or  reserve  them  for 
assent  by  the  Crown.     In  the  absence  of  instructions  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  reservation  is  to  be  made  of  any  law  subject- 
ing to  disabilities  or  restrictions  any  person  not  of  European 
birth  where  such  restrictions  are  not  also  imposed  upon  Euro- 
peans, and  any  law  for  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  Letters 
Patent.     The  clauses  (xl.-xlvi.)  relating  to  servile  labour  and 
reservation  provide  that  the  Governor  shall  reserve  any  law 
providing  for  the  introduction  under  contract,   indenture,  or 
licence,  of  labourers  into  the  Colony  from  places  outside  South 
Africa ;  he  may  return  any  such  law  to  the  two  Houses,  with 
any  amendments  which  he  may  recommend,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  may  deal  with  the  re- 
commendation.     The   Crown   retains   power  to  disallow  any 
law  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  Governor's  assent 
thereto ;  and  such  disallowance,  on  being  made  known  by  the 
Governor  by  speech  or  message  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  Legislative   Assembly,    or   by  proclamation,    shall    annul 
the  law  from  the  day  when  the  disallowance  shall  be  so  made 
known.     A  law  so  reserved  shall  have  no  force  unless  and  until 
the  assent  of  the  Crown  shall  be  formally  notified  by  the  Gover- 
nor by  speech  or  message  to  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  or  by  proclamation  within  two  years  from 
the  day  of  its  presentation  to  him  for  the  Royal  Assent.     Laws 
assented  to  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  printed  in  the 
Gazette  in  both  English  and  Dutch,  and  are  to  be  enrolled  in 
English,  under  seal  of  the  Colony,  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  fair  copy  of  the  text  there  preserved 
is  to  be 'conclusive  evidence  of  the  provisions.     In  the  case  of 
laws  disallowed,  certificates  of  disallowance  are  to  be  enrolled 
similarly. 

There  are  to  be  six  Ministerial  offices  to  be  designated  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  holders  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  to  be  removable 
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only  on  an  address  to  the  Governor  by  the  Legislature  praying 
for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  misbehaviour  or  inca- 
pacity. The  existing  Inter-Colonial  Council  is  to  continue  and 
perform  the  duties  hitherto  exercised,  but  is  to  be  formed  of  four 
persons  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  seven  elected  from 
among  its  members  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  But  the 
Council  may  be  terminable  by  the  responsible  Governments  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  on  an  equal  division  of 
property  rights,  any  dispute  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the 
last  resort  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  clauses  dealing  with  the  Labour  Importation  Ordinance 
provide  that :  (1)  From  the  commencement  of  the  Letters  Pa- 
tent no  licence  shall  be  issued  for  the  introduction  of  labourers 
under  the  Labour  Importation  Ordinance,  1904,  and  no  contract 
made  under  it  shall  be  renewed ;  (2)  after  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  the  Labour  Importa- 
tion Ordinance,  1904,  with  all  Ordinances  amending  it,  and  all 
rules  and  regulations  made  under  its  authority,  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  system  of  labour  established  under  them  should 
be  determined ;  and  (3)  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  might  ac- 
celerate or  regulate  such  determination. 

As  regards  native  administration,  it  is  provided  that :  (1) 
The  Governor  shall  continue  to  exercise  authority  as  before  over 
all  chiefs  and  natives  in  the  Colony ;  (2)  the  Governor  in  Council 
may  at  any  time  summon  an  assembly  of  native  chiefs,  and  (at 
his  option)  also  of  other  persons  having  special  knowledge  and 
experience  in  native  affairs,  to  discuss  with  him  or  his  repre- 
sentative any  matters  concerning  the  administration  of  native 
affairs  or  the  interests  of  the  natives ;  and  (3)  no  lands  set  aside 
for  the  occupation  of  natives  may  be  alienated  in  any  way 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

As  to  land  settlement,  a  Board  is  established  called  the 
Transvaal  Land  Settlement  Board  consisting  of  three  members, 
resident  in  the  Colony,  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure,  and  be  paid  such  salaries  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. The  appointment  and  salaries  of  the  Board's  servants, 
and  the  rules  of  procedure  and  keeping  accounts,  are  to  be 
settled  by  the  Governor ;  and  the  Board  is  to  take  over  the 
lands  held  by  settlers  under  the  Settlers'  Ordinance  of  1902 
and  the  Transvaal  Guaranteed  Loan  Ordinance,  1903,  with 
the  obligations  and  rights  pertaining  to  such  lands  and  the 
moneys  paid  for  them ;  and  the  Board  is  to  continue  to  exist 
for  five  years. 

In  an  accompanying  despatch  Lord  Elgin  said  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  resolved  to  use  the  figures  of  the 
last  census  as  a  basis  for  the  voters'  roll,  and  distribution  of 
seats.  Thirty-four  seats  would  be  allotted  to  the  Rand,  includ- 
ing Krugersdorp  Rural,  six  to  Pretoria,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.     Having  regard  to  the  interpretation  generally 
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placed  on  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging,  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
must  be  restricted  to  white  Bntish  subjects.  In  the  meantime, 
and  pending  any  grant  of  representation  to  the  natives  after  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government,  no  native  territory 
now  administered  by  the  Governor  or  High  Commissioner  will 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  new  responsible  government, 
and  Swaziland,  like  other  native  territories  now  administered  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Crown. 

As  this  is  a  record  of  results  rather  than  of  methods  by  which 
results  are  reached,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  grant  responsible  institutions  was  arrived 
at  after  an  inquiry  (p.  88)  conducted  in  South  Africa  bv  Sir  West 
Ridgeway  and  a  Committee,  whose  report  however  was  not  pub- 
lished. The  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  it  was  announced  in  Parliament  on  December  17  (p.  246)  that 
responsible  government  would  also  be  granted  to  that  Colony ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Letters  Patent  had  not  been  issued. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  was  watched  with  eagerness  in 
the  Colonies,  and  there  was  much  discussion  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Lyttelton  Constitution,  and  some  complaints 
that  it  should  have  been  held  in  abeyance  by  the  Imperial 
authorities ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  Lyttelton  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  method  of  representative  government  quickly 
adapted  themselves  to  the  broader  principle  of  immediate  re- 
sponsible government,  when  it  became  known  that  the  West 
Ridgeway  Committee  favoured  that  course.  A  deputation  re- 
presenting the  mining  interests  visited  England  in  the  interests 
of  the  L3rttelton  Constitution,  but  had  no  discernible  influence 
on  the  course  of  events,  and  did  not  have  the  united  support  of 
those  for  whom  they  purported  to  speak.  Following  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  in  Parliament 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  party  manoeuvring  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  electoral  struggle,  and  this  continued  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  Transvaal  political  situation  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  On  the  issue  of  the  Letters  Patent  it  became  clear 
that  all  parties  were  agreed  in  objecting  to  such  limitations  of 
local  authority  as  they  contained.  Full  control  was  generally 
claimed  for  the  Colony  over  the  Chinese  labour  question  and  over 
native  affairs.  The  criticisms  were,  however,  of  detail  rather 
than  of  principle,  and  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  whole  the  Con- 
stitution was  well  approved  throughout  South  Africa.  Specu- 
lation was  freely  indulged  as  to  whether  it  would  result  in  a 
** British"  or  Boer  majority,  or  whether  the  balance  of  parties 
would  not  be  so  even  as  to  make  stable  Ministries  impos- 
sible. In  September  a  new  party  had  been  formed  calling 
itself  the  "  National  Association.'*  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
Responsible  Association  and  the  local  Pretoria  party,  and  its 
object  was  to  co-operate  with  the  Boers,  apparently  against  the 
minin.ii:  magnates.     Its  programme  was  the  reduction  of  dutios, 
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and  of  railway  rates,  and  the  abolition  of  Chinese  labour  on  the 
expiry  of  existing  contracts.  Het  Volk  was  very  active  as  a 
party  during  the  year,  and  various  congresses  were  held,  which 
in  some  respects  gave  a  clue  to  the  workings  of  the  Boer 
mind ;  but  Boer  and  British  opinion  fluctuated  so  much  on  the 
Chinese  labour,  and  almost  every  other,  question,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  what  shape  party  divisions  would  take  at  the 
elections.  Circumstances,  however,  pointed  to  a  combination 
of  Boers  with  the  National  Association,  and  a  victory  by  them 
over  the  Progressists  and  the  great  mining  houses  of  the  Band. 
In  the  Boer  speeches  loyalty  to  the  Vereeniging  terms  was 
usually  expressed ;  but  it  would  be  possible  to  present  passages 
suggesting  that  the  Boers  intend  to  use  the  Constitution  to 
recover  the  Transvaal  for  themselves,  and  re-establish  a  Re- 
public. Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Progressive  party 
was  believed  to  have  gained  in  electoral  strength.  Several  meet- 
ings were  held  with  the  object  of  counteracting  abuse  of  the  mine 
owners,  and  emphasising  the  economic  importance  of  the  gold 
industry.  Het  Volk  meetings  were  also  held,  and  General 
Beyers  made  a  significant  speech :  **  The  tree  chopped  at 
Vereeniging  is  sprouting  again  A  people  bound  together  by 
blood  and  tears  cannot  be  lost.''  The  Boer  leaders  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  Nachtmaal  at  Heidelberg  early  in  July  to  deliver 
a  series  of  electoral  speeches.  General  Botha  referred  to  the 
Natal  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  plain  that  the 
Boers  expected  the  Imperial  Government  to  leave  native 
affairs  as  a  purely  South  African  question ;  a  native  policy 
could  not  be  declared  from  across  the  sea.  Other  speeches  de- 
rided the  Lyttelton  Constitution  as  inadequate,  took  an  ad- 
verse view  of  Chinese  labour,  and  repudiated  the  war  debt  of 
30,000,000/.  Loyalty  to  the  Vereeniging  compact  was  afl&rmed, 
but  the  tenor  of  the  speeches  was  that  the  interest  of  the  farming 
population,  not  of  the  mining,  should  be  the  chief  concern  of 
the  future  Government. 

Turning  to  the  general  state  of  the  Colony,  great  depression 
prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  the  mining  industry 
and  the  benefit  accruing  to  it  from  the  supply  of  Chinese  labour. 
In  his  Budget  statement  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  July  the 
Treasurer  gave  the  revenue  for  1905-6  as  4,576, 200Z.,  and  the 
expenditure  4,279,772/.  The  Customs  had  yielded  75,000/.  more 
than  the  Estimate,  and  native  revenue  55,000Z. ;  but  there  had 
been  a  decrease  of  40,000/.  in  mining  licences.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  the  current  year  was  4,626,000/.,  and  there  would 
be  an  expected  surplus  of  170,000/.  Mention  may  here  be 
made  of  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government  entirely  to 
forego  the  war  contribution  of  35,000,000/.  arranged  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  the  mining  magnates  after  the  war — a  wise 
and  necessary  decision  if  certain  indications  could  be  trusted 
that  the  liability  would  otherwise  have  been  repudiated  by  the 
Transvaal  on  the  ground  that  the  bargain  was  ultra  vires.     It 
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may  be  added  that  the  returns  show  the  number  of  Parlia- 
mentary voters  on  the  Rand  to  be  46,203  and  elsewhere  42,120. 
In  consequence  of  renewed  complaints  of  ill-treatment  of 
Chinese  in  the  compounds,  a  notice  was  issued  early  in  the 
year  providing  for  the  repatriation  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  any  coolie  who  wished  to  return  to  China  before 
the  expiry  of  his  contract  and  had  not  the  funds  with  which 
to  make  the  journey.  The  Imperial  Government  decided  on 
January  5  that  all  licences  for  the  importation  of  Chinese 
already  granted  must  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  they  instructed 
Lord  Selbome  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  add  to  the  number 
of  Chinese  until  the  Transvaal  had  declared  its  wishes  through 
an  elected  Assembly.  Very  few  applications  for  repatriation 
were  made  under  this  notice.  It  appears  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  importation  until  May  last  3,768  Chinese  were 
repatriated,  508  of  whom  paid  their  own  expenses.  Lord  Sel- 
borne  made  personal  visits  to  the  compounds  in  this  month, 
and  in  replying  to  a  petition  against  repatriation  reproved  the 
Chinese  for  not  having  restrained  their  compatriots  from  the 
commission  of  outrages.  It  appeared  from  a  statement  in 
the  Transvaal  Legislative  Council  on  July  24  that  there  were 
then  52,000  Chinese  employed  in  thirty-six  mines.  There  had 
been  13,522  convictions  during  the  past  year;  1,200  men  had 
deserted;  30  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  and  1,114  im- 
prisoned. In  a  statement  on  the  subject,  Sir  R.  Solomon,  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Labour  Department,  said  that  while  there 
had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  for 
trivial  offences,  such  as  absence  from  work,  the  number  of  men 
convicted  for  serious  offences  was  only  119.  The  causes  of 
crime  were  desertion,  gambling  and  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  bad  characters.  The  mine  managers  were  co-operating  with 
the  Government  in  weeding  out  the  latter  for  repatriation.  On 
October  12  a  steamer  left  Durban  for  China  with  1,647  labourers 
on  board — '*  the  majority  of  them  undesirables  '*  collected  for 
repatriation.  Much  stir  was  made  in  the  Transvaal  by  the 
partial  disclosures  in  England  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bucknill's 
report  (after  inquiries  at  the  instance  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment) on  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  vice  in  the  Chinese 
compound.  A  demand  was  made  for  the  publication  of  the 
document  or  of  a  digest  of  it.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions  in 
Parliament  (p.  234),  increased  vigilance  was  displayed  in  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  offenders,  and  many  were  repatri- 
ated. A  number  of  outrages  were  recorded  during  the  year, 
but  special  police  measures  and  the  steady  repatriation  of  bad 
characters  had  a  marked  beneficial  effect.  Mr.  Schumacher, 
of  the  Glen  Deep  Mines,  complained  that  repatriation  would 
deprive  the  mines  of  40  per  cent,  of  their  labour  force.  But 
the  mine-owners  were  by  no  means  wedded  to  Chinamen.  The 
question  was — Could  a  satisfactory  substitute  be  found  ?  Natives 
could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers,  however  hard  they 
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tried  to  get  them.  Free  recruiting  was  open  in  Cape  Colony, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Bechuanaland  and  Basutoland.  He  be- 
lieved the  Chamber  of  Mines  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
Transvaal  Government  becoming  the  sole  recruiting  organisation 
if  it  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Souttar,  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Trade,  made 
an  encouraging  statement  in  October.  He  admitted  that  the 
depression  was  unexampled,  but  pointed  out  that  no  great  com- 
mercial house  had  failed.  Stagnation  was  due  especially  to 
political  disquiet  Other  causes  were  the  enormous  influx  of 
new  trading  firms;  overstocking  by  traders;  overbuilding  by 
speculators.  A  significant  side-Ught  upon  the  social  condition 
of  the  Colony  is  afforded  by  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  indigency.  General 
Botha  was  a  member  of  the  Commission,  which  began  its  work 
in  September.  It  was  required  to  report  whether  indigency 
existed  among  Europeans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  re- 
medial measures,  the  causes  of  such  conditions,  whether  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  and  to  advise  how  far  measures  of  abate- 
ment should  be  devised  by  the  Government,  by  local  authorities, 
or  private  agencies.  The  severity  of  the  commercial  depression 
was  shown  by  the  expectation  of  a  shortage  of  600,000Z.  in  the 
revenue  of  the  Central  South  African  Railways,  as  compared 
with  the  Estimates. 

Lord  Selborne  was  re-appointed  Governor  of  the  Transvaal, 
on  the  issuing  of  the  Letters  Patent.  In  October  he  arranged 
for  a  conference  at  Johannesburg  for  the  settlement  of  railway 
rates  throughout  the  South  African  Colonies. 

During  the  revolt  in  Natal  precautionary  measures  were 
taken  against  the  spread  of  disaffection  among  the  natives 
of  the  Transvaal.  In  June  and  July  much  anxiety  was  felt  on 
the  Rand,  and  emissaries  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  were  charged 
with  fomenting  discontent.  No  native  trouble,  however,  arose, 
though  there  were  a  few  significant  incidents  from  time  to  time. 

The  Budget  statement  made  on  July  11,  showed  that  the 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  was  4,576,200/.,  and  expendi- 
ture 4,279, 772i.  The  surplus  was  allotted  to  the  building  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  to  Government  House,  and  191,585Z.  to  burgher 
settlements.  The  estimate  for  the  current  year  was  for  a  re- 
venue of  4,625,000i.,  and  a  surplus  of  170,000i.,  which  would 
be  disposed  of  in  reduction  of  the  flour  duty,  of  the  native  tax, 
and  encouragement  of  the  tobacco  cultivation.  The  expenditure 
included  250,000/.  for  public  works.  The  balance  in  June  was 
1,282,558/.,  and  the  estimated  balance  for  1907  was  put  at 
667,558/. 

Swaziland  was  visited  by  Lord  Selborne  in  September.  An 
indaba  was  held,  at  which  the  High  Commissioner  advised  the 
natives  not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Europeans  other  than 
officials.  At  a  luncheon  at  Embaan  he  said  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  an  early  incorporation  of  Swaziland  with  the  Transvaal, 
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and  spoke  on  the  intricate  character  of  the  problem  of  combining 
with  success  the  government  of  Europeans  with  the  government 
of  natives.  He  would  respect  the  vahd  rights  of  whites,  but 
would  also  respect  the  rights  of  natives.  The  natives  of  Swazi- 
land must  trust  the  King  and  his  officials,  for  the  King  had  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  Swazis. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  visited  South  Africa 
early  in  the  year,  and  made  a  tour  through  the  new  Colonies. 
They  visited  most  of  the  principal  battlefields,  and  were  every- 
where well  received. 

Emigration  to  Argentina  having  failed,  some  Boers  turned 
their  attention  to  British  East  Africa,  and,  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment warnings  against  going  to  South  America,  a  party  of  a 
hundred  Boers,  with  waggons  and  animals,  started  on  a  trek 
eastward  in  August.     Other  parties  were  to  follow. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of  Orange  River  Colony  on 
July  17,  Sir  H.  Goold-Adams  asked  for  a  loan  of  400,000/.  for 
the  completion  of  the  Kimberley-Bloemfontein  Railway.  He 
said  depression  had  deepened,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  im- 
provement until  affairs  on  the  Band  were  more  settled.  The 
Colony's  finances  were,  however,  satisfactory,  the  expected  deficit 
of  96,000/.  having  been  converted  into  a  small  surplus.  The 
treasurer's  statement  showed  the  revenue  for  1905-6  to  be 
760,200/.,  and  expenditure  758,800/.  The  Estimate  for  1906-7 
was:  Revenue,  776,700/.,  and  expenditure  775,232/.  The  im- 
ports for  the  year  ending  March  31  showed  a  decrease  of 
100,000/.,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  exports  of  654,000/.  The 
accumulated  surpluses  since  1900  amounted  to  312,000/.,  two- 
thirds  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  spend  on  new  Law  Courts 
and  other  buildings. 

A  feature  of  the  year  in  the  Colony  was  a  strong  attack  by 
Mr.  Steyn  on  Lord  Milner.  Mr.  Steyn  had  been  angered  by  a 
suggestion  of  Lord  Milner*s  that  the  Dutch  would  be  hostile  to 
British  settlers  and  officials,  and  might  expel  them.  The  settlers 
and  their  children  would^  he  said,  all  become  Afrikanders,  and 
as  Afrikanders  the  Boers  would  sympathise  with  them  and  help 
them.  Lord  Milner  had  misunderstood  the  Boers.  The  griev- 
ances which  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Milner's  war  had  left  behind 
had  made  all  Afrikanders  brothers.  They  asked  for  justice,  not 
favouritism ;  and  if  England  did  not  do  justice  now,  the  last 
error  would  be  worse  than  all  the  others. 

The  rising  in  Natal  was  of  a  very  serious  character,  and, 
though  confined  to  the  Zululand  border,  at  one  time  threatened 
to  have  a  far  more  extended  range.  Rumours  of  unrest,  due  to 
the  imposition  of  the  poll  tax,  were  current  early  in  the  New 
Year,  and  it  was  reported  that  Dinizulu  was  promoting  the 
movement — a  rumour  that  proved  to  be  untrue,  though  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year  suspicion  attached  to  him.  The  Governor, 
Sir  Henry  McCallum,  attributed  the  unrest  to  nervous  Euro- 
peans alarmed  at  the  withdrawal  of  Imperial  troops  from  Natal, 
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and  to  the  young  Zulus  who  worked  in  towns,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  had  to  contribute  to  the  revenue.  On  February  8  a  party 
of  armed  natives  attacked  the  white  police  at  Bryneton,  and  Sub- 
Inspector  Hunt  and  a  trooper  were  killed  (p.  79).  Natal  was  forth- 
with put  under  martial  law  and  troops  moved  into  the  disaffected 
districts.  Imperial  troops  were  not,  however,  required,  though 
they  were  kept  in  readiness  at  Maritzburg,  and  throughout  the 
war,  which  dragged  on  until  July,  remained  unemployed.  The 
despatches  showed  that  since  the  Boer  war  there  had  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  natives  towards  Europeans, 
and  much  of  this  insolence  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Ethiopianism,  a  pseudo-religious  movement,  with  the  ill- 
concealed  political  object  of  driving  the  whites  out  of  South 
Africa.  Late  in  Februarv  the  situation  was  easier;  but  in 
March  a  Zulu  chief,  Bambaata,  gathered  a  large  force  together 
in  the  bush.  The  Governor  s  view  was  that  the  outbreak  was 
premature — that  there  had  been  an  Ethiopian  plot  for  a  con- 
certed rising  later  in  the  year ;  and  as  this  view  was  formed  by 
the  Ministry,  vigorous  steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  the  recal- 
citrant tribes,  who  took  the  field  in  increasing  numbers.  Twelve 
prisoners  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  pohce  ofl&cers  at  Bryne- 
ton were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  as  Lord  Elgin  thought 
executions  under  martial  law  would  be  certain  to  excite  strong 
criticisms  in  England,  it  was  greatly  to  be  preferred  that  the 
trial  of  these  murder  cases  should  be  by  the  civil  courts.  "  I  must 
impress  upon  you,"  he  added  in  a  telegram  of  March  28,  **  ne- 
cessity of  utmost  caution  in  this  matter,  and  you  should  suspend 
executions  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  your 
further  observations."  The  Natal  Ministry  resigned  in  conse- 
quence of  his  message,  which  was  communicated  by  the  Gover- 
nor, declaring  that  interference  with  the  course  of  martial  law 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  natives  generally,  and  lead 
to  further  outbreak.  Full  responsibility  rested  with  them  as 
Ministers  (p.  79  sqq.).  The  Governor  having  suspended  the  exe- 
cutions, and  having  communicated  to  Lord  Elgin  full  accounts 
of  the  procedure  of  the  court  martial,  Lord  Elgin  cancelled  his 
objections,  and  the  Natal  Ministry  thereupon  withdrew  their 
resignation.  Lord  Elan's  telegraphic  despatch  (March  30) 
covers  in  its  second  paragraph  an  important  Imperial  prin- 
ciple. After  acknowledging  the  full  and  detailed  information 
afforded  by  the  Governor's  telegram  of  March  29,  Lord  Elgin 
added :  **  His  Majesty's  Government  have  at  no  time  had  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  action  of  the  Responsible  Govern- 
ment of  Natal  or  to  control  Governor  in  exercise  of  preroga- 
tive. But  your  Ministers  will,  I  feel  sure,  recognise  that  in 
all  the  circumstances  now  existing,  and  in  view  of  the  presence 
of  British  troops  in  the  Colony,  His  Majesty's  Government  are 
entitled,  and  were  in  duty  bound,  to  obtain  full  and  precise  in- 
formation in  reference  to  these  martial  law  cases  in  regard  to 
which  an  Act  of  Indemnity  has  ultimately  to  be  assented  to  by 
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the  Crown.  In  the  light  of  the  information  now  furnished,  His 
Majesty's  Government  recognise  that  the  decision  of  this  grave 
matter  rests  in  the  hands  of  your  Ministers  and  yourself." 
After  commending  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  had  placed 
the  various  aspects  of  the  question  before  his  Ministers  from 
March  16  onwards,  Lord  Elgin  regretted  that  the  Governor 
did  not  keep  the  Colonial  Office  informed  by  telegraph  of  the 
steps  being  taken,  and  that  the  telegram  announcing  the  im- 
minent execution  of  the  twelve  men  did  not  contain  the  detailed 
information  given  in  reply  to  Lord  Elgin's  telegram  of  the  28th. 
**  It  was  this  lack  of  information  [he  added]  which  necessitated 
my  telegram/* 

The  twelve  prisoners  were  executed  on  April  2.      Disaffec- 
tion among  the  natives  did   not,  however,   cease.     Bambaata 
with  a  large  following  succeeded  in  evading  the  Colonial  forces, 
crossed  the  Tugela  and  made  his  way  into  Cetewayo's  former 
stronghold  in  the  Nkandhla  Mountains,  leaving  on  the  road  the 
mutilated  body  of  a  captured  trooper.     This  was  early  in  April. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  war  is  the  story  of  the  efforts 
to  dislodge  him,  and  break  up  his  force.     As  his  escape  was 
followed  by  the  revolt  of  Sigananda's  tribe  the  position  of  affairs 
became  critical,  and  a  large  force  had  to  be  mobilised.     Natal, 
however,  was  determined  to  do  the  work  herself,  and  not  accept 
the  aid  of  Imperial  troops.     Th«  operations  in  the  Nkandhla 
country  were  committed  to  Colonel  McKenzie.     To  follow  them 
in    detail    is    impracticable    within   the   limits   of    our    space. 
The  troops  arrived  in  the  bush  country  on  May  8,  and  with  a 
force  under  Colonel  Mansel,  who  had  been  operating  against  the 
tribes  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Stainbank,  magistrate  of 
the  Matabatini  district,  a  combined  movement  was  made  on 
Cetewayo's  grave,  the  rallying  point  of  the  rebel  forces.     There 
were  various  skirmishes  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character,  and 
the  natives  on  more  than  one  occasion  made  desperate  but  in- 
effective attacks,  but  the  net  result  was  that  for  the  time  being 
Colonel  McKenzie  failed   to  come  into  decisive  contact  with 
Bambaata.     On  June  10,  however,  a  severe  engagement  was 
fought  in  the  Enome  Valley,  in  which  Bambaata  was  killed. 
Thereafter  the  rebellion  gradually  subsided.     Partial  demonstra- 
tions became  possible  in  mid-July.     Allegations  of  atrocities 
were  made,  particularly  against  the  native  levies,  but  these  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  worse  than  could  have  been  expected, 
having  regard  to  tribal  customs  in  war.     Charges  of  barbarity 
against  white  troops  were  unproved,  but  it  is  evident  on  the 
face   of  the   official   correspondence    that    great   severity   was 
exercised  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.     The  approximate 
number  of  natives  killed  up  to  July  17,  by  which  time   the 
operations  were  at  an  end,  was  3,500.     The  prisoners,  including 
wounded,  numbered  2,000,  among  them  Sigananda  and  many 
minor  chiefs.     A  large  number  of  wounded  natives  found  their 
way  back  to  their  kraals,  and  the  number  of  wounded  could 
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not  be  known.  The  fact  that  there  were  so  many  prisoners 
was  cited  as  disproof  of  a  charge  that  no  quarter  was  given  in 
the  field. 

Sigananda  was  condemned  to  death  on  June  28.  The 
Bishop  of  Zululand  published  charges  against  Colonel  Boyston's 
column  of  robbing  kraals  and  native  women,  stealing  stock, 
and  shooting  natives  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  a  donga 
to  rot.  He  described  the  conduct  of  the  column  as  a  deep  dis- 
grace to  Englishmen.  Colonel  Boyston  appointed  a  court  of 
inquiry,  which  found  that  the  natives  who  were  shot  were  shot 
while  attempting  to  escape,  and  that  the  charges  of  robbery 
were  not  proved.  Among  other  accusations  it  was  stated  that 
Bambaata's  head  had  been  cut  off  and  brought  to  camp.  The 
Natal  Government's  explanation  was  that  when  Bambaata's 
body  was  found  it  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  and 
that  the  doctor  therefore  cut  off  the  head  and  took  it  to  camp 
for  the  purposes  of  identification.  The  head  was  photographed 
and  then  buried  with  the  body.  The  Government  strenuously 
denied  that  the  campaign  had  been  conducted  with  inhumanity, 
and  answering  an  allegation  that  no  surrenders  had  been  per- 
mitted, pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  3,000  prisoners, 
while  thousands  of  women  and  children  of  rebels  had  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Thirty-eight  rebels  out  of  seventy  tried  for  participation  in 
the  rising  were  sentenced  in  July  to  two  years*  imprisonment. 
As  a  result  of  further  sweeping  movements  by  the  columns  the 
Chiefs  Mesini  and  Ndhlovukalimuni  surrendered,  and  there- 
after the  rebellion  died  down.  The  Natal  Government  raised 
a  loan  of  500,000^.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  rising.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  field  operations  up  to  July  30  Vas  610,000Z. 
Five  thousand  Natalians  had  been  engaged  in  the  operations. 
In  the  Legislature  resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
Militia,  and  to  other  Colonies  which  had  offered  assistance.  A 
native  Commission  was  appointed  in  September,  with  Colonel 
Bawson  representing  the  Imperial  authorities,  with  the  object 
of  inquiring  whether  legitimate  grounds  existed  for  native  dis- 
content. The  scope  of  the  inquiry  includes  the  question  of  the 
control  of  religious  activities. 

In  his  Budget  speech  in  May  the  Colonial  Treasurer  pre- 
sented figures  showing  a  deficit  of  65,000/.  The  Bevenue  for 
1906-7  he  estimated  at  3,901,000/.,  which  would  yield  a  surplus 
of  57,000/.  The  Bevenue  would  be  a  charge  of  20,000/.  interest 
on  the  War  Loan,  and  as  the  rebellion  was  drawing  to  an  end 
he  believed  the  Colony  would  shortly  re-establish  its  financial 
equilibrium.  A  movement  was  noticeable  for  the  federation  of 
Natal  with  the  Transvaal,  but  no  effective  progress  was  made. 
In  August  an  Ethiopian  preacher  was  sentenced  to  twenty-five 
lashes  and  six  months'  imprisonment  for  praying  that  the  natives 
should  be  given  strength  to  drive  the  whites  across  the  sea. 

According  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Goodenough,  whose  communica- 
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tions  to  the  Natal  Times  excited  much  comment,  much  distress 
prevailed  in  the  area  of  the  rebeUion,  and  the  Government  mea- 
sures for  its  relief  were  utterly  inadequate. 

A  singular  raid  occurred  in  the  north-western  marches  of 
Cape  Colony  in  the  autumn.  It  appeared  that  the  Germans 
had  employed  Boers  for  transport  service  in  the  operations 
against  the  Hereros,  and  one  of  them,  Ferreira,  with  a  brother 
and  some  companions  recrossed  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  and 
began  looting  the  farms.  On  November  10  it  was  announced 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  organise  a  rebellion  and  had 
surprised  police  camps  at  Abeam  and  Witkop,  wounding  two 
troopers,  one  of  whom  died,  and  seizing  arms  and  ammunition. 
Ferreira  was  said  to  have  gained  recruits  by  forcing  or  persuad- 
ing the  farmers  to  join  him,  on  the  pretence  that  a  rising  was 
imminent  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  Border  Scouts  were  called  out  and  a  body  of  troopers 
sent  after  the  raiders.  The  first  versions  of  the  affair  were 
alarmist,  but  Boer  opinion  condemned  it  as  an  isolated  act  of 
filibustering,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Ferreira  would 
not  obtain  much  support  from  the  people  of  the  north-west, 
whom  the  Dutch  leaders  in  Cape  Town  advised  that  they  should 
give  the  Government  all  the  assistance  they  could.  Ferreira 
had  a  good  start  and  led  the  troopers  hither  and  thither  until 
the  17th  inst.  when  they  were  caught  up  by  a  force  under 
Inspector  Adams,  near  Karee-boomvlakte.  Ferreira  and  all  five 
followers  surrendered  without  fighting  and  were  committed  for 
trial  in  December. 

Depression  prevailed,  and  in  August  there  were  ominous 
street  disorders  and  looting  of  shops  in  Cape  Town  by  crowds 
described  as  'of  the  unemployed  or  hooligan  class.  They  were 
attributed  to  Socialistic  agitators  and  said  to  be  the  outcome  of 
abuse  of  the  **  Capitalists."  Volunteer  pickets  were  called  out, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  disturbances  came  to  an  end.  The  pillaging 
followed  upon  an  unsatisfactory  deputation  of  unemployed  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Jameson.  It  was  reported  that  Social- 
ism has  become  politically  active  in  Cape  Town,  and  is  chiefly 
of  Australian  importation. 

At  the  opemng  of  the  Legislature  in  May  the  Governor 
announced  measures  for  the  compensation  of  war  losses,  and  an 
amnesty  for  rebels,  a  step  that  will  restore  them  on  the  voters' 
list  before  the  next  general  election.  The  highly  Protec- 
tionist Customs  Convention  was  objected  to  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  but  a  proposal  to  refer  it  back  to  another  Conference 
was  rejected.  The  Estimates  for  the  year  showed  an  expendi- 
ture of  6,968,811Z.  An  Income-tax  Bill  was  passed  providing 
for  a  tax  of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  above  500Z., 
sixpence  above  1,000^.,  ninepence  above  3,000/.,  and  one  shilling 
above  5,000Z. 

The  Bond  held  a  Congress  at  Ceres  in  March,  Mr.  Theron 
presiding.       A  view  was  expressed  favourable  to   responsible 
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Government  for  the  new  Colonies  and  adverse  to  Chinese 
labour.  One  resolution  **  regretted  the  unjust  holding  back 
of  compensation  awarded  to  those  who  were  sentenced  on 
charges  of  high  treason  " ;  and  another  urged  the  granting  of  an 
immediate  and  full  amnesty  for  all  persons  still  under  sentence. 
An  alliance  with  Het  Volk  was  mooted.  During  the  year  the 
exodus  of  colonists  gave  rise  to  anxiety. 

In  Basutoland  affairs  have  continued  quiet,  and  the  people 
prosperous.  Mr.  Otto  Henning,  the  Commissioner,  in  his  re- 
port for  1905-6  says  the  natives  remained  indifferent  to  the 
rebellion  in  Natal.  The  chiefs  placed  parties  on  the  passes  of 
the  Drakensburg  to  arrest  any  fugitives  from  Natal.  The  new 
paramount  chief  Letsie  ''has  so  far  shovm  moderation  and 
common  sense  in  dealing  with  affairs  and  has  acted  satisfac- 
torily in  certain  matters  m  which  his  co-operation  was  neces- 
sary." Maseru  was  visited  by  the  High  Commissioner,  Lord 
Selborne,  in  February  for  the  public  recognition  of  Letsie  as 
paramount,  and  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  chiefs  and 
people.  The  occasion  was  also  used  for  the  formal  opening  of 
the  railway  to  Maseru.  Several  interviews  took  place  between 
the  High  Commissioner,  the  chiefs,  missionaries  and  other 
European  residents,  and  the  visit,  says  the  report,  "had  a  most 
excellent  effect  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  a  possibility  that 
rebellion  and  political  unrest  might  unsettle  the  natives  in 
Basutoland."  There  were  the  usual  land  dispute  difficul- 
ties, but  nothing  of  a  serious  character.  Agriculturally  the 
year  ending*  June  30  last  was  a  bad  one,  the  rainfall  being 
deficient  and  unequally  distributed.  The  revenue,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  hut  tax,  amounted  to  98,515/.  and 
the  expenditure  93,333/.  Imports  were  valued  at  191,701/.,  and 
exports  at  172,496/.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  German 
Government  spent  50,000/.  in  buying  Basuto  ponies  for  re- 
mounts. Over  140,000  Basutos  had  passes  for  employment  out- 
side the  State,  chiefly  for  the  mines  and  farming  service  in  the 
new  Colonies.  The  reports  of  the  various  district  Commis- 
sioners bear  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  friction  between  tribal 
chiefs,  consequent  upon  a  slackening  of  central  control  due  to 
the  death  of  Lerothodi ;  but  none  of  these  became  critical  during 
the  year. 

Rhodesia  has  been  quiet  and  the  settlement  is  reported  to 
be  progressing.  The  Budget  showed  a  Eevenue  for  1905-6  of 
523,673/.,  and  an  Expenditure  of  500,097/.  The  Estimates  for 
1906-7  were  :  Eevenue,  532,400/. ;  Expenditure,  531,000/.  The 
region  has  suffered  from  the  depression  prevalent  throughout 
South  Africa,  but  the  Treasurer  expected  a  general  and  sub- 
stantial improvement.  The  gold  output  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1906  was  503,566  ounces — a  considerable  increase  on 
previous  figures.  Quietude  has  prevailed  in  the  region.  A 
scheme  for  transmitting  electrical  power  from  the  Victoria  Falls 
on  the  Zambesi  Biver  to  the  Band  was  financed  in  London  in 
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December.  Lord  Selborne  visited  the  territory  in  October  and 
received  deputations  with  grievances  against  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  At  a  luncheon  he  regretted  the  differences 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Company  and  promised  to  bring 
the  matters  at  issue  before  Lord  Elgin  and  do  all  he  personally 
could  to  effect  a  settlement. 

The  railway  to  the  north  —  popularly  called  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway — is  now  at  a  point  known  as  Broken  Hill,  and  is 
expected  to  reach  the  Congo  border  during  1907.  There  is  a 
regular  service  between  Cape  Town  and  Broken  Hill — a  distance 
of  2,100  miles. 

The  Revenue  for  SoutherA  Rhodesia  for  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1906,  was  523,668/.,  arfd  Administrative  Expenditure, 
499,767/.  The  Estimate  for  the  year  ending  March,  1907,  was  : 
Revenue,  533,490/.  ;  and  Expenditure,  531,380/.  The  Report 
issued  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  stated  that  a  sur- 
plus of  50,000/.  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  was  con- 
fidently anticipated,  but  that  this  result  had  only  been  arrived 
at  by  including  in  the  general  revenue  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  as 
in  previous  years,  the  bulk  of  the  income  derived  there  from  the 
property  of  the  Company,  estimated  during  the  current  year  at 
80,000/.  The  revenue  from  taxation  and  charges  for  adminis- 
trative services  only  would  thus  fall  short  of  the  administrative 
requirements  by  about  30,000/.  During  1906  the  corresponding 
appropriation  from  the  commercial  revenue  to  balance  purely 
administrative  revenue  and  expenditure  was  48,380/.  A  marked 
improvement  had  therefore  been  shown,  and  as  the' contribution 
required  to  be  made  from  commercial  income  had  now  been 
brought  within  such  moderate  limits,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  whole  substantial  and  expanding  conamercial 
revenue  of  the  Company  would  be  before  long  available  for 
general  purposes. 

With  regard  to  North -Eastern  Rhodesia  the  Expenditure 
for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1906,  was  59,360/.,  and  the  Revenue 
for  the  same  period  was  20,596/.  For  the  current  year  the  Ex- 
penditure was  estimated  at  55,000/.  and  the  Revenue  at  19,000/. 
A  portion  of  the  territory  of  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  had,  how- 
ever, been  transferred  to  North- Western  Rhodesia. 

Lord  Selborne  held  an  indaba  of  chiefs  in  the  Matoppo  Hills, 
the  stronghold  of  the  rebellion  of  1896,  and  went  on  to  Buluwayo, 
where  he  had  a  three  hours'  conference  with  Lewanika,  the 
paramount  chief  of  Barotseland. 

II.  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

The  year  1906  will  be  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Egypt  for 
an  abortive  attempt  by  the  Porte  to  extend  the  authority  of 
Turkey  into  the  Smai  Peninsula,  and  for  the  simultaneous  re- 
crudescence of  what  Lord  Cromer  described  as  *'  unrest  "  among 
the  Moslem  population — an  unrest  more  or  less  common  to  the 
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whole  of  North  Africa.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  encroach- 
ment admits  of  brief  statement.  Under  a  Firman  of  1892,  the 
administration  of  the  peninsula  was  formally  acknowledged  to 
fall  to  Egypt,  a  certain  telegram  from  Lord  Cromer  being  re- 
garded, without  objection  by  the  Porte,  '*  as  annexed  to  and  as 
forming  part  of  the  Firman."  This  telegram  afl&rmed  "  that  the 
Sinai  Peninsula — that  is  to  say,  the  territory  bounded  to  the 
east  by  a  line  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  a 
point  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  El  Arish  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah — ^is  to  be  administered  by  Egypt.'*  We  give  later 
on  an  extract  from  Lord  Cromer's  last  report  showing  the  nature 
of  the  region.  In  accordance  with  these  administrative  rights, 
Egyptian  troops  were,  early  in  the  year,  sent  to  occupy  certain ' 
posts  in  the  interior,  including  Tabah,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  They  found  the  Turkish  flag  flying  there  and 
troops  in  occupation.  Protest  was  made  and  withdrawal  re- 
quested ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  suggested  that  a  Joint 
Delimitation  Commission  would  be  an  acceptable  method  of  re- 
solving any  doubts  as  to  the  true  frontier.  The  Porte  replied 
by  a  demand,  reported  by  Lord  Cromer  on  February  13,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Egyptian  troops  from  Faroun,  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  but  meanwhile  sent  officers  from  Constantinople 
to  inquire  into  the  afi^air.  Certain  boundary  posts  on  the  Medi- 
terranean portion  of  the  peninsula  were  found  to  be  overthrown. 
A  contention  was  also  set  up  on  behalf  of  Turkey  to  extend  the 
branch  of  the  Damascus-Bagdad  Bailway  (a  German  enter- 
prise), and  set  up  military  posts  through  the  Sinai  Peninsula — 
a  claim  that  imperilled  the  Bed  Sea  route,  and  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  Turkish  policy  was  the  recovery  of 
Egypt  itself.  The  Turkish  officers  left  Cairo  without  discussing 
the  suggestion  for  a  Joint  Commission,  as  it  was  believed  they 
would  do,  and  on  March  31  the  Turkish  Ambassador  formally 
claimed  Tabah  as  within  the  Akabah  district.  Muktar  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  Commissioner  in  Eg3rpt,  was  instructed  by  the 
Porte  to  negotiate  with  the  Khedive's  Government,  and  he  then 
demanded  that  the  boundary  line  should  run  from  El  Bafeh  to 
Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  Akabah — a  line  that  would  bring  Turkey 
to  the  bank  of  the  Canal.  The  Khedive  refused  this  demand 
on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  of  1892,  and  again  offered  a  De- 
limitation Commission.  The  offer  was  firmly  supported  by  the 
British  Government,  and  a  Note  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the 
Porte,  requiring  an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  Egyptian  de- 
mands within  ten  days  (p.  117).  This  was  agreed  to  on  May  13, 
and  the  difficulty  was  thus  ended  by  a  complete  surrender  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  garrison  from  Tabah.  A  Com- 
mission for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  was  then  formed,  and 
completed  its  work  during  the  year,  the  posts  being  replaced, 
and  the  boundary  following  the  course  stated  in  the  telegram  of 
1902.  These  events  caused  some  uneasiness  in  Egypt,  where 
considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  inflammatory  publica- 
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tions  and  discussions.  In  a  despatch  of  May  21,  to  which  was 
annexed  a  remarkable  anonymous  letter,  in  which  the  writer 
said  that,  though  recogni&ing  the  benefits  of  British  rule,  all 
Moslems  would  desire  the  victory  of  Islam  in  any  war  with 
the  Sultan,  Lord  Cromer  remarked  that  though  the  educated  or 
semi -educated  agitators  might  be  condemned,  their  dupes  could 
not ;  the  Moslems  were  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  their 
sympathies  and  by  their  material  interests,  and  failed  to  see  that 
the  two  were  incompatible.  "It  is  the  extreme  inconsistency 
of  the  Oriental  mind  which  renders  Eastern  affairs  so  difl&cult  of 
comprehension,  and,  I  should  add,  so  interesting  to  Europeans." 
It  was  clear  that  the  British  garrison  must  be  permanently  in- 
creased, the  expenditure  over  and  above  that  which  would  be 
incurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  paid  by  the  Egyptian 
Treasury.  More  money  might  with  advantage  be  spent  in  Egypt 
in  many  other  directions ;  but  this  was  a  very  minor  considera- 
tion in  comparison  vnth  the  absolute  necessity  for  taking  steps 
to  establish  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  pubhc  that  order 
and  tranquillity  can  easily  be  maintained.  The  garrison  was 
strengthened  as  desired. 

The  **  unrest "  showed  itself  in  a  brutal  assault  on  an  English 
soldier  in  Cairo,  for  which  two  natives  were  sentenced  to  ten 
and  seven  years*  imprisonment  respectively;  and  there  were 
other  symptomatic  incidents  which  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  decree  of  1905  creating  a  special  tribunal  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  against  the  garrison.  With  a  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  difficulty,  however,  the  *' unrest "  seemed  to  have  sub- 
sided. But  on  June  13,  while  the  mounted  infantry  were  march- 
ing from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  five  British  officers  went  to  a 
village  near  Tantah  to  shoot  pigeons.  A  misunderstanding 
occurred  with  the  villagers,  notwithstanding  that  the  shooting 
party  went  **  on  the  invitation  of  the  Omdeh,"  and  in  the  fracas 
Captain  Bull  of  the  6th  Dragoons  was  so  seriously  injured  that 
he  died  in  a  few  hours,  while  Lieutenant  Smithwick  was  badly 
injured,  and  Major  Pine-Coffin  received  a  broken  arm. 

Orders  were  given  prohibiting  further  pigeon-shooting  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  arrests  were  made  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  special  tribunal,  the  Government  retaining  a 
native  lawyer  of  high  standing  for  the  defence  of  the  accused. 
After  a  three  days'  trial  judgment  was  given  on  June  27.  The 
sentences  were :  four  condemned  to  death  ;  two  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  ;  one  to  fifteen  years ;  six  to  seven  years  ;  three  to 
one  year  and  fifty  lashes ;  and  five  to  fifty  lashes.  Thirty-one 
prisoners  were  acquitted.  It  was  ordered  that  the  executions 
and  floggings  should  take  place  at  the  scene  of  the  outrage — 
Denshawi  or  Denshawai.  They  were  carried  out  on  the  28th, 
in  the  presence  of  500  natives.  The  outcry  in  England  is  dealt 
with  on  pp.  175  and  209.  Its  effect  in  Egypt  was  described 
in  a  despatch  from  Cairo  from  Mr.  Findlay  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  as  deplorable,  and  as  likely  to  supply  the  lever  previously 
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lacking  to  the  venal   agitators   at   the  head  of  the  so-called 
patriotic  party. 

The  local  Press  campaign,  in  which  both  European  and 
native  journals  were  engaged,  had  recommenced,  and  was  so 
violent  and  conducted  with  such  complete  disregard  for  truth 
as  to  make  it  evident  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended. A.  few  days  after  the  Denshawai  affray  some  natives 
stoned  and  severely  injured  an  irrigation  inspector.  Two  days 
before  the  date  of  the  despatch  three  natives  knocked  a  soldier 
off  his  donkey  and  kicked  him  in  the  stomach ;  his  injuries  were 
serious.  In  the  latter  case  theft  appeared  to  have  been  the 
motive.  Such  results,  Mr.  Findlay  added,  must  be  expected  if 
once  respect  for  the  law  is  shaken.  Should  this  state  of  things 
continue,  and,  still  more,  should  the  agitation  find  support  at 
home,  the  necessity  would  soon  arise  for  bringing  in  a  Press  law 
and  for  considerably  increasing  the  army  of  occupation. 

Lord  Cromer  dealt  in  an  exhaustive  memorandum  with  the 
special  case  furnished  by  the  Denshawai  affair  and  with  the 
general  question  of  executions  and  floggings  in  Egjrpt.  He 
hoped  that  the  papers  published  would  give  Parliament  and  the 
British  public  some  insight  into  the  very  great  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  tranquillity  in  Egypt. 
The  recent  discussions  in  England  have  not  been  of  a  nature  to 
diminish  those  difficulties.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  thirty 
years'  British  work  in  Egypt,  despite  some  excusable  mistakes, 
had  been  attended  with  a  very  fair  measure  of  success.  Further 
advance,  however,  must  be  gradual.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
progress  in  Egypt.  Any  attempt  prematurely  to  force  Western 
institutions  and  Western  ideas  on  the  people  could  only  produce 
a  reaction,  and  defeat  the  object  of  those  well-wishers  of  Egypt 
in  England  with  whose  general  aspirations  he  believed  himself 
to  be  in  perfect  accord,  although  he  might  occasionally  differ 
from  them  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  giving  effect  to  the 
principles  which  they  advocate.  As  the  year  progressed  Egyptian 
feeling  appeared  to  have  resumed  its  normal  tone. 

Writing  from  Cairo  in  March,  1906,  Lord  Cromer  presented 
another  of  those  lucid  and  informative  reports  that  constitute  the 
best  source  of  information  upon  the  political  condition  of  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan.  He  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  capitula- 
tions, and  said  that  further  reflection  and  experiment  had  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  cumbersome  and 
unworkable  system  of  legislation  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
adapt  the  laws  of  Egypt  to  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
country.  At  present  no  change  could  be  made  in  any  law  ap- 
plicable to  Europeans  without  the  unanimous  assent  of  nearly 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States ;  and  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  such  unanimity  was  rarely  to  be 
attained.  The  system  was  radically  defective,  and  no  amount 
of  good -will  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  take  part  in  its 
working  could  remedy  its  defects.     Qe  thought  the  * 
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any  change  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Europeans 
wholly  erroneous,  while  the  advantage  to  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation would  be  great.     But  he  deemed  it  premature  for  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  circularise  the  Powers,  asking  their 
consent  to  certain  changes.      He  was  not  prepared  to  submit 
a  detailed  plan,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  discussion  among 
leading  Egyptians  and  residents  in  Egypt  (where  the  annual 
report  is  very  widely  circulated)  he  sketched  out  a  series  of 
changes.     One  was  for  the   reconstitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Assembly  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  part  in  legisla- 
tion  for  all  inhabitants  of  Egypt  irrespective  of  nationality. 
The  Council  itself  need  not  be  changed,  but  he  would  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  separate  council  composed  wholly  of  subjects, 
or  protected  subjects  of  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaties  under  which  the  judicial  reforms  of  1871  were  promul- 
gated.    Legislation  proposed  to  this  council  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  approved  by  a  majority  of  that  council,  and  pro- 
mulgated with  the  assent  of  the  British  Government,  would 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  had  received  the  assent  of 
the  Treaty  Powers — it  would  be  binding  upon  all  foreigners  re- 
sident in  Egypt.     The  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  plan  would  be 
that  the  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  would 
cease  to  exercise  any  legislative  functions.      The   traditional 
character  of  British  predominance  would  of  itself  be  no  slight 
guarantee  that  any  fresh  powers  acquired  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  abused.     As  for  the  constitution  of  the  Coun- 
cil, probably  twenty-five  to  thirty  members  would  suffice.     A 
minority  proportion  would  certainly  have  to  be  named  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  a  certain  proportion  being  Government 
officials.     Lord  Cromer  deprecated  the  election  of  the  majority 
by  nationality — Great  Britain  so  many,  France  so  many,  and  so 
on.     Trade  interests  were  not  proportionate  to  numbers.     The 
trade  of  Greece  was  small,  the  number  of  Greeks  large.      The 
contrary  was  the  case  with  Germany.     A  preferable  system  of 
finding  a  basis  of  representation  would  be  to  exclude  political 
interests,  which  centre  round  the  Suez  Canal,  and  take  purely 
local  interests,  whether  possession  of  real  property  or  trade,  and 
allow  those  interests  to  be  represented  by  Europeans  of  any 
nationality  whatsoever,  but  with  the  proviso  that  not  more  than 
a  certain  number  should  be  of  any  one  nationality.    He  would  not 
advise  His  Majesty's  Government  to  claim  any  representation  for 
British  interests  properly  so  called.     Lord  Cromer  also  examined 
at  length  the  questions  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.    He  pro- 
posed that  the  jurisdiction  at  present  exercised  in  Egj^pt  by  con- 
sular authorities  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  should  ce&separipassu 
with  the  provision  by  the  Egjrptian  Government  of  courts  having 
competence  to  deal  with  such  matters.     But  he  did  not  suggest 
that  complete  legislative  freedom  of  action  should  be  conlerred 
jointly  upon  theBritish  andEgyptian  Governments,an  d  he  sketched 
out  a  series  of  important  reservations,  one  being  that  no  sentence 
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of  death  on  a  European  should  be  executed  within  one  month 
of  its  communication  to  the  representative  of  his  nationahty. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  likelihood  that  an  attempt  would 
ever  be  made  under  British  auspices  to  effect  any  radical  change 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  Egypt ;  and  he  proposed  that 
both  the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments  should  issue  a 
formal  declaration  to  that  effect.  A  specific  engagement  should 
also  be  taken  that  every  reservation  in  favour  of  British  sub- 
jects should  enure  for  the  subjects  of  other  Powers.  For  the 
purpose  of  reference  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  on  record  Lord 
Cromer's  summary  of  his  proposals :  **  (a)  No  change  was 
proposed  in  the  composition  or  functions  of  the  existing  Le- 
gislative Council  and  Assembly,  {h)  A  separate  Council 
to  be  created  composed  wholly  of  subjects  or  protected  sub- 
jects of  the  Powers  which  were  parties  to  the  institution  of 
the  mixed  tribunals.  Legislation  passed  by  a  majority  of 
this  Council,  and  promulgated  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
with  the  assent  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  binding  on  all  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt,  (c)  An  engage- 
ment would  be  taken  by  both  the  British  and  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernments that  every  reservation  in  favour  of  British  subjects 
should  enure  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  other  Powers. 

(d)  The  Council  should  consist  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
members.  Of  these,  a  minority  would  be  named  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government.  A  limit  to  the  number  of  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  who  might  be  named  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  is  to  be  fixed.  The  majority  of  the  Council 
to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  hereafter  decided. 

(e)  Local  interests,  and  not  nationahty,  should  form  the  basis 
of  representation,  but  the  maximum  number  of  elected  mem- 
bers of  any  single  nationality  would  be  fixed  by  treaty.  (/) 
The  Suez  Canal  Convention  and  the  Khedivial  decree  of  No- 
vember 28,  1904,  to  be  excluded  from  the  purview  of  the 
Council,  {g)  The  Egyptian  Government  to  be  precluded  from 
derogating  from  the  provisions  as  to  freedom  of  trade  or  as  to 
the  rates  at  which  Customs  duties  are  levied  in  virtue  of  any 
existing  or  future  commercial  convention  with  any  foreign 
Government,  (h)  Quarantine  regulations  connected  with  safe- 
guarding foreign  countries  from  the  introduction  of  disease  by 
ships  passing  through  the  Canal  would  continue  to  form  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  arrangements.  The  preservation  of  Egypt 
against  the  introduction  of  disease  from  abroad  would  be  within 
the  functions  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  Legislatures.  {%) 
The  existing  consular  courts  to  be  abolished  when  other  courts 
have  been  created  by  fresh  legislation,  {j)  Certain  reservations 
to  be  made  as  regards  the  freedom  of  action  on  the  new  Legis- 
lature in  the  matter  of  criminal  legislation,  (k)  The  system  of 
quinquennial  periods  for  the  mixed  tribunals  to  be  abolished. 
The  existing  regime  of  those  tribunals  to  remain  in  force  until 
modified  by  fresh  legislation  passed  by  the  Council  and  approved 
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by  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments.  (V)  The  existing 
judges  of  the  mixed  tribunals  to  be  entitled  to  retain  their 
posts,  and  their  services  to  be  available  in  any  courts  which 
may  in  the  future  be  established,  (m)  The  British  and  Egyp- 
tian Governments  to  make  a  formal  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  changing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  existing  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  (n)  The 
principle  of  the  irremovability  of  judges  to  be  maintained,  (o) 
The  official  languages  of  the  new  Council  would  be  English, 
French  and  Italian,  but  written  opinions  might  be  recorded  in 
any  other  language,  (p)  English,  French  and  Italian  to  be 
legally  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  (q)  The  Hague 
Arbitration  Tribunal  to  decide  any  differences  of  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Powers  to  sign.'* 

Turning  to  the  economic  condition  of  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer 
referred  to  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  land  and  the  fears  of  a 
reaction.  In  a  carefully-reasoned  passage  he  expressed  the  view 
that  no  sufficient  ground  existed  for  pessimist  views.  "  The 
solvency  of  the  Government  has  been  placed  on  so  stable  a 
basis  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any 
events  can  occur  by  which  it  can  be  seriously  threatened.'*  The 
extent  to  which  the  country  had  recovered  was  not  fully  recog- 
nised. In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  the  revenue  had 
risen,  notwithstanding  repeated  reductions  of  taxation  from 
about  E.  9,000,000Z.  to  over  E.  14,000,000Z. ;  the  aggregate 
imports  and  exports  from  about  E.  19,500,000Z.  in  1880  to 
about  E.  42,000,000Z. ;  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  had 
increased  by  1,000,000  acres;  the  cotton  crop,  which  in  1880 
was  about  2,250,000  kantars,  was  now  from  6,000,000  to 
6,500,000.  **  What  circumstances  can  possibly  occur  to  check 
this  growth?  **  Probably  the  greatest  danger  for  Egypt  was  in 
her  too  exclusive  dependence  on  the  cotton  crops ;  but  he  knew 
of  no  special  reason  to  suppose  that  production  was  likely 
largely  to  outstrip  the  demands  of  the  world.  That  Soudan 
cotton  cultivation  would  do  harm  to  Egypt  he  regarded  as 
wholly  illusory.  The  total  trade  for  1905  was  E.  41,924,000/., 
of  which  E.  20,360,000Z.  were  exports.  In  1896  the  total  was 
E.  23,271,000/.  Of  the  imports,  38*6  per  cent,  came  from  the 
British  Empire,  which  also  took  54*3  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 
The  revenue  yielded  E.  14,813,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  was 
E.  12,125,000/.— a  surplus  of  E.  2,688,000/.  After  deducting 
E.  3,050,000/.  paid  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  the  amount  at 
credit  of  the  Eeserve  Fund  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on 
January  1,  1905,  was  E.  10,038,055/. ;  and  the  accounts  show 
a  balance  on  January  1,  1906,  of  E.  12,088,000/.  The  whole 
of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  year  was  met  out  of 
revenue.  Lord  Cromer  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
abolishmg  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette.  The  Estimates  for  1906 
gave   the    revenue   as   E.    13,500,000/.,    and    the  expenditure 
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E.  13,000,000/.  Of  the  sum  of  E.  12,088,000/.  at  the  credit  of 
reserve,  E.  2,468,000/.  has  been  pledged  to  expenditure  of  vari- 
ous descriptions.  The  outstanding  capital  of  the  Egyptian  debt 
on  January  1,  1906,  was  E.  96,483,880/.  Of  this  E.  8,769,820/. 
was  held  either  by  the  Government  or  the  Caisse,  thus  leaving 
E.  87,714,060/.  in  the  hands  of  the  pubHc.  As  before,  the  re- 
port discusses  at  length  the  various  irrigation  works,  and  gives 
in  extenso  a  report  by  Sir  William  Garstin  on  the  studies  (for 
which  E.  24,000/.  has  been  allotted)  with  a  view  of  ultimately 
carrying  out  the  great  project  outlined  by  Sir  WiUiam  Garstin 
in  1904.  Education  is  also  a  subject  very  exhaustively  dealt 
with,  the  impression  conveyed  being  that  substantial  work  is 
being  done.  Lord  Cromer's  broad  conclusion  of  his  review  of 
all  the  administrative  departments  is  that  the  expectation  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  fully 
realised  in  1905.  **  Improvements  in  various  directions  have 
been  effected.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  steady 
and  uniform  rate  of  progress  will  be  maintained  in  future 
years,  but  nowhere  must  there  be  undue  haste.** 

From  the  Soudan  there  is  little  of  historical  importance  to 
record  other  than  steady  progress  in  the  organisation  of  the 
administration,  and  the  apparent  adaptability  of  the  Soudanese 
populations  to  a  civilised  system  of  government.  The  reclama- 
tion of  the  Soudan  from  barbarism  is,  however,  a  costly  process, 
and  the  yearly  death  roll  is  heavy.  The  climate  exacts  sacrifices 
in  life  and  health  that  are  certainly  severe,  though  Lord  Cromer 
suggests,  with  greater  emphasis  than  he  has  before  permitted 
himself,  that  they  are  not  disproportionate  to  the  good  work 
done,  even  if  the  work  be  regarded  solely  on  its  economic  side 
and  exclusive  of  its  humanitarian  results  in  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  of  Central  Africa.  If,  he  says,  the  utility 
of  the  Soudan  is  not  already  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  convincing  proof.  The  Soudan  reports  bear  this  state- 
ment out  in  detail.  The  people  are  gaining  confidence  in  the 
Government.  They  have  ceased  to  be  indifferent,  says  Slatin 
Pasha,  and  are  willing  to  assist  us  in  attaining  our  object — 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  Soudan.  There  are  occasional  but 
insignificant  religious  disturbances ;  but  it  appears  that  the  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  Ulema  support  the  authorities  in  dispos- 
ing of  them.  It  appears  that  considerable  bodies  of  Abyssinians 
have  crossed  into  the  Soudan — a  matter  that  might  cause  difiB- 
culties  were  Abyssinia  under  a  less  intelligent  and  friendly  dis- 
posed ruler  than  the  Emperor  Menelek.  A  rectification  of 
frontier  is  suggested  by  Lord  Cromer  as  a  solution  of  the 
possible  political  difficulties  arising  from  this  migration.  The 
population  of  the  Soudan  is  now  estimated  at  1,853,000,  includ- 
ing a  conjectural  400,000  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  Of  these,  2,787 
are  Europeans  and  8,207  Abyssinians,  Egyptians  and  Indians. 
Cultivation  is  extending,  but  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  labour. 
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The  total  acreage  under  crpps  in  1905  was  704,872.     The  im- 
ports that  passed  through  Wady  Haifa  were  of  the  value  of 
E.  1,092,000^.— an  increase  of  E.  341,000/.     The  exports  were 
E.  251,000/. — a  decrease  of  E.  19,000/.     At  Suakin  the  imports 
were  E.  171,000/. — an  increase  of  E.  34,000/. ;  but  the  exports 
fell  from  E.  67,000/.  to  E.  58,000/.     The  ivory  trade  is  increas- 
ing, but  the  extinction  of  the  elephant  herds   is  threatened. 
With  regard  to  finance  there  was  a  surplus  of  E.  165,000/.  on 
the  accounts  for  1905.     But  if  the  Egyptian  contribution  be 
left  out  the  deficit  would  be  E.  193,000/.     Lord  Cromer  enters 
into  calculations  which  reduce  this  deficit  to  E.  119,000/.,  and 
sets  forth  considerations  to  show  that  the  Soudan  cost  Egypt 
considerably  less  than  this  sum  in  1905.     The  Estimates  for 
1906  were  for  a  Revenue  of  E.  622,000/.,  and  Expenditure  of 
E.  875,000/.— a  deficit  of  E.  253,000/.     Adjustment  is  made  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  grant  of  E.  380,000/.,  of  which  E. 
127,000/.  is  repaid  by  the  Soudan  on  account  of  military  expen- 
diture.   Lord  Cromer  calculated  that  the  Soudan  charge  upon 
the  Egyptian  Treasury  in  1906  would  be  E.  93,000/.—'*  surely 
no  very  great  sum  to   pay  for  all   the  enormous  advantages 
derived  by  Egypt  from  the  re-occupation  of  the  Soudan."     The 
cost  of  the  reconquest  under  Lord  Kitchener  was  E.  2,412,000/., 
of  which  sum  E.  780,000/.  was  provided  by  the  British  taxpayer. 
The  Nile  -  Red  Sea  railway  has  had   the   expected  effect   on 
Khartoum  trade.    The  Soudan  railway  administration  yielded  a 
net  profit  in  1905  of  E.   52,000/.     The  Kerma  line  has  been 
closed,  but  the  line  from  Abou  Hamed  to  Kerma  is  completed 
and  is  now  working.     Captain  McMurdo's  report  on  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Soudan  makes  satisfactory  reading,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  diflBculties  in  the  remote  provinces  are  great.     Sixty- 
seven  slave  dealers  were  captured  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1905,  of  whom  fifty-eight  were  convicted.    The  various  provincial 
reports  are  rich  in  information,  and  cannot  be  studied  without 
deep  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  the  small 
British  staff  which  does  the  work  of  administration  in  this  vast 
and  still  barbarous  region.     Lord  Cromer's  conclusions  do  not 
suggest  that  money  will  be  readily  forthcoming  for  the  railway, 
irrigation  and  other  public  works  necessary  for  the  Soudan.    The 
general  programme  of  great  reproductive  public  works  will,  he 
thinks,  eventually  be  carried  out.     "But,"  he  repeats,  **  there 
must  be  no  undue  haste.     The  progress  of  the  Soudan  depends 
upon  steady,  continuous,  unostentatious  and  combined  efforts 
along  the  lines  of  a  well-defined  policy,  from  which  there  should 
be  no  divergence." 

The  Smai  Peninsula,  for  the  first  time  if  we  remember 
aright,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  paragraph  in  Lord 
Cromer's  last  report  (March,  1906).  He  described  it  as  a 
vast  waste  land,  where  a  few  shrubs  and  trees  grow  in  the 
wadis  or  valleys.  The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000,  of 
Arab  origin,  save  the  small  Gebalia  tribe,  supposed  to  be  the 
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descendants  of  the  troops  sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century  for  the  defence  of  the  Sinai  convent.  The  system 
of  blood  money  and  hereditary  vendetta  exists  in  full  force. 
The  unit  of  blood  money  is  forty-one  camels.  The  judicial 
system  comprises  tests  by  fire,  by  water,  and  by  dreams. 
Society  in  fact  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Lord  Cromer 
added  that  early  in  1905  the  Bedouins  of  the  Peninsula 
became  very  restless.  Several  raids  and  murders  took  place, 
and  hence  a  number  of  disputes  remained  unsettled.  Con- 
sequently Mr.  Jennings  Bramly,  who  spoke  the  Bedouin  Axabic 
thoroughly,  and  had  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Bedouin 
customs,  was  sent  to  settle  the  many  disputes  which  were  pend- 
ing, and  to  report  generally  oij  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  The 
result  was  that  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  ceased.  He  was 
appointed  commandant  and  inspector,  with  full  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  A  sum  of  about  E.  5,000i.  was  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  various  improvements.  A  well-equipped  and 
eflBcient  camel  corps  would  be  organised ;  a  rest-house  built  at 
Nekhl ;  some  money  would  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  trees 
and  implements  for  gardening,  the  construction  of  sakias,  the 
improvement  of  the  water  supply  at  Tor,  and  the  construction 
of  a  small  dam  at  Khor  el  Arish,  where  it  was  hoped  that  a 
large  area  of  land  might  be  cultivable.  A  mosque,  barracks, 
and  police  station  were  to  be  built  at  Nekhl.  Probably  some- 
what later  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line,  and  possibly  of 
a  road  for  motor  cars,  to  Nekhl  would  be  considered. 

Development  has  to  be  noted  at  Port  Said,  the  railway  to 
Cairo  having  stimulated  trade,  and  carrying  thousands  of 
tourists  during  the  winter  season.  Extensive  harbour  im- 
provements are  in  progress,  and  within  the  next  few  years  the 
commercial  area  of  the  harbour  will  have  been  doubled.  The 
dredging  and  improvement  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  proceeding,  and 
the  navigable  dimensions  of  the  waterway  are  double  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  The  width  on  the  water  level  on  the 
northern  half  is  noV  from  100  to  120  yards,  and  in  the  southern 
from  80  to  100  yards.  By  January  1906  the  maximum  draught 
had  been  raised  to  27  feet.  Vessels  to  the  number  of  4,116 
passed  through  in  1905,  2,484  being  British. 

III.  NORTH-EAST  AFRICA  AND  THE  PROTECTORATES. 

Abyssinia, — An  agreement  was  signed  in  July  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  Abyssinia  and  for  common  action  in  all  future  con- 
tingencies in  that  country.  By  Article  1  the  three  Powers  under- 
take not  to  alter  the  political  or  territorial  status  quo  in  Ethiopia 
or  infringe  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  By 
Article  2  concessions  granted  to  one  Power  must  not  be  such  as 
to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  other  two.  By  Article  3  they 
undertake  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  event  of  internal  com- 
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plications  and  not  to  interfere,  and  then  only  after  a  common 
understanding,  except  for  the  protection  of  the  Legations  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners.  Article  4  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  complications  the  Powers  shall  confer  to  safeguard 
(1)  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  and  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  particularly  in  so  far  as  the  control  of  the  waters  of  that 
river  are  concerned  ;  (2)  Italy's  interests  in  Ethiopia  with 
respect  to  Erythrea,  Somaliland  and  Benadir  and  the  hinter- 
land of  her  possessions  and  the  territorial  union  between  them 
to  the  west  of  Adis  Abeba ;  (3)  French  interests  in  Ethiopia 
with  respect  to  the  French  Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  its 
hinterland  and  the  zones  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  Jibutil-Adis  Abeba  railway,  and  its  extension 
from  Dire  Dana  to  Adis  Abeba.  The  Powers  agree  that 
the  line  shall  belong  to  a  French  company,  but  equal  treat- 
ment regarding  trade  and  traffic  on  the  line  and  at  the  port  of 
Jibutil  to  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  two  Powers.  The 
railway  board  is  to  include  an  Englishman,  an  Italian  and  a 
representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  No  transit  dues 
are  to  be  imposed.  By  Article  8  France  abstains  from  taking 
up  concessions  accorded  her  beyond  Adis  Abeba.  Article  9 
provides  that  the  railways  west  of  Adis  Abeba  shall  be  con- 
structed by  Great  Britain,  and  that  connecting  Benadir  with 
Erythrea  by  Italy.  Great  Britain's  right  is  recognised  to  build 
a  railway  from  British  Somaliland  across  Ethiopia  to  the  Sou- 
danese frontier  ;  but  the  Powers  agree  not  to  construct  railways 
penetrating  Abyssinia  without  previously  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment. Finally,  it  is  provided  that  no  arrangement  made  by 
any  one  Power  shall  hold  good  if  of  a  nature  objectionable  to 
the  other  two.  The  agreement  is  for  twelve  years,  and  subse- 
quently is  to  remain  in  force  for  successive  periods  of  three  years 
subject  to  six  months'  notice.  [Particulars  of  the  agreement 
with  Germany  in  1905  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.,  p.  305.] 
Late  in  the  year  there  was  a  report  (afterwards  contradicted) 
that  King  Menelik  was  dying.  Ras  Matonnen,  who  had 
played  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Abyssinia  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Emperor,  died  during  the  year,  and  the  death  was  also  re- 
ported of  Ras  Mangascia,  a  former  rebel  against  Menelik,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  war  with  Italy  in  1895.  On  the  whole 
the  country  remained  undisturbed,  save  for  a  raiding  ex- 
pedition early  in  the  year  from  the  Soudanic  region,  under  a 
chief  named  Mariam,  which  ended  with  his  fall  in  battle. 

The  Somalilcmd  Protectorates — British,  French  and  Italian — 
have  remained  quiet  and  the  British  sphere  has  been  free  from 
the  attentions  of  the  Mullah. 

British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates  yield  little  to  re- 
cord. In  the  latter  region  sleeping  sickness  has  continued  its 
ravages,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  chiefs  in  the  sanitary  measures  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  its  prevention.     In  East  Africa  the  success  of  the  railway  is 
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now  fully  established,  and  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the . 
suitability  of  parts  of  the  area  to  white  colonisation.    The  official 
reports  for  1905-6  had  not  been  issued  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mount  Kuwenzori,  on  the  German  frontier,  was  ascended  by  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

In  German  East  Africa  there  was  some  tribal  trouble  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  which  was,  however,  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  tribal  ringleaders.  A  new  Governor  has  been 
appointed  in  the  person  of  Baron  von  Kechenberg.  Major 
Bright  and  Mr.  Bead  were  sent  as  British  delegates  on  the 
Anglo-German  Commission  for  the  delimitation  of  the  East 
African  boundary. 

British  Central  Africa  progresses  but  slowly.  The  epidemic 
of  rat-borne  plague  imported  via  Chinde  was  extirpated  early  in 
the  year,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  thorough  co-operation  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities  with  the  medical  service  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. The  Commissioners*  report  for  1905-6  shows  a  re- 
venue of  76,738/. — an  increase  of  9,185/.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
108,682/.  Trade  conditions  have  improved.  The  imports,  ex- 
clusive of  railway  material  and  specie,  were  of  the  value  of 
222,581/.,  and  exports  56,778/.  The  transit  trade,  the  bulk  of 
which  goes  to  the  Congo  Free  State  and  North-East  Khodesia, 
shows  a  substantial  increase,  the  exports  being  principally  ivory, 
rubber,  and  copper  ore  from  Katanga  (Congo).  The  coffee  crop 
of  the  Protectorate  shows  a  decrease.  The  cotton  industry  fluctu- 
ates, the  area  of  cultivation  being  less  than  previously,  when 
large  tracts  were  planted  experimentally.  Cotton  growing  does 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  natives,  but  the  evidence  on  this  point 
varies  from  different  districts.  Native  affairs  have  been  satis- 
factory. The  population  is  nearly  1,000,000,  and  there  is  an 
immigration  from  Portuguese  territory.  On  March  31  last  the 
strength  of  the  troops,  including  the  Indian  contingent,  was  879. 
The  railway  is  approaching  Blantyre,  and  transport  to  and  from 
that  capital  is  expected  to  be  available  by  the  end  of  1907.  The 
extension  of  the  line  to  Lake  Nyassa  is  expected  greatly  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  country.  The  Beport  speaks  unfavour- 
ably of  the  health  of  Europeans,  who  suffer  much  from  malaria 
and  dysentery.  Progress  has  been  made  in  opening  up  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  Northern  Angoniland,  and  the  Resident, 
Mr.  H.  C.  McDonald,  has  found  many  of  the  headmen  friendly 
to  white  administration.  The  European  population  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate is  stationary,  about  600. 

Zanzibar  had  a  set-back  by  an  outbreak  of  plague  at  the  end 
of  1905,  and  the  quarantine  regulations  in  German  East  Africa 
had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  mainland  trade  of  1906.  The 
value  of  imports  in  1905  was  1,109,956/.,  and  of  exports  1,211,149/. 
The  European  population  numbers  about  220,  half  of  whom  are 
British.  Pemba  also  was  commercially  depressed  because  of  the 
plague,  and  recovery  in  both  islands  during  1906  was  slow. 

Portufjuese  East  Africa  continues  depressed.     The  imports  in 
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.1905,  212,089/.,  show  a  decrease  of  50,000Z.  The  exports  from 
the  Mozambique  Company's  territory  figure  at  87,744Z.  Pro- 
specting is  active,  and  important  gold  discoveries  have  been 
all  reported  from  the  Upper  Zambesi.  All  trade  goes  through 
Beira,  but  no  British  line  now  calls  there,  and  the  shipping  for 
all  ports  north  is  in  the  hands  of  the  German  East  Africa  line. 
No  unsubsidised  British  line,  says  Consul  Maugham,  could 
trade  without  loss.  *'  We  have  permitted  our  rivals  to  establish 
themselves  in  advance.  .  .  .  Such  British  lines  as  attempted  to 
share  the  trade  sent  their  oldest  and  most  unsuitable  vessels  with 
invariable  consequent  loss  and  early  withdrawal." 

In  Laurengo  Marques  conmiercial  conditions  have  been  un- 
healthy. It  appears  that  of  the  Transvaal  imports  51*5  per 
cent,  passed  through  the  port  in  1905  as  against  43  per  cent, 
in  the  previous  year.  Consul-General  Major  Baldwin  says  it 
can  be  only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short  time  when 
Louren90  Marques,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  South  African 
ports,  will  handle  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Transvaal  over-sea 
imports.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  1,042,507/.,  of  which  the 
British  Empire  contributed  37*4  per  cent.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  41,511/.— a  decrease  of  76,000/.  from  1904.  The 
Kaffir  trade  is  considerable  and  promising,  for  50,000  natives 
from  Portuguese  territory  are  employed  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  they  take  home  annually  from  600,000/.  to 
800,000/. 

IV.  NORTH  AND  WEST  AFRICA,  WITH  MALTA. 

Morocco. — An  outline  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Conference 
at  Algeciras  relating  to  Morocco  is  given  in  the  German  Section 
(p.  301).  The  full  text  and  other  documents  are  to  be  found  in 
a  White  Paper,  Morocco  No.  1,  1906.  The  Act  was  signed  on 
April  7,  the  United  States  delegate  making  the  reservation  that 
his  Government  incurred  no  responsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  and  declarations.  The  internal  condition  of 
Morocco  has  made  the  execution  of  the  reforms  impracticable. 
There  was  a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  South  led  by 
a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and  the  notorious  Raisuli  and  his 
following  came  and  went  as  he  willed  in  the  Tangier  district. 
Only  scraps  of  news  have  been  reported  from  the  interior, 
and  the  general  impression  is  that  the  country  is  in  a  chaotic 
condition,  the  one  substantial  fact  being  that  the  Sultan  re- 
tains his  throne  rather  than  his  authority.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  disturbances  there  seems  to  be  an  anti-infidel  movement 
which  has  not  yet  reached  its  climax  and  against  which  France 
has  made  little  headway.  In  May,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Char- 
bonnier,  was  murdered  in  Tangier.  An  apolog}'  and  indemnity 
were  offered  by  the  Sultan  and  the  matter  was  arran^^ed.  A 
French  mercantile  agent,  M.  Lassallas,  while  travelling  from 
Safi  to  Marakesh,  was  attacked  by  soldiers  and  badly  wounded 
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in  September.  The  incident  gave  urgency  to  the  question  of 
applying  the  reforms.  Haj  Mahommed  el  Mokri  was  sent  from 
Fez  to  Tangier  to  concert  practical  measures  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers.  The  European  population  at  the 
coast  ports  remained  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Governments.  Disturbances  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember at  Casablanca,  Maclain,  **  a  fanatical  sorcerer  from  the 
Sahara/*  with  influence  over  the  Sultan,  inciting  the  inhabitants 
to  attack  the  Christians  and  looting  a  French  store.  Early 
in  the  same  month  a  panic  occurred  at  Mogador,  a  Berber 
chief  entering  the  town  and  threatening  to  loot  the  Jews, 
whom  he  confined  within  the  Sheik  quarter.  A  French  gun- 
boat was  despatched  and  the  chief  retired  with  his  forces. 
In  October  it  was  reported  that  there  were  preparations  for  a 
holy  war,  Mulai  Abu,  cousin  of  the  Sultan,  having  persuaded 
the  tribes  to  drop  their  feuds  and  combine  to  take  the  field  in 
mid-November.  An  armed  camp  was  formed  on  the  Wad  Shir. 
Meanwhile  a  revolt  was  reported  to  have  broken  out  at  Ke- 
hamna  and  all  communication  between  Marakesh  and  the 
coast  suspended.  Dr.  Rosen,  the  head  of  a  special  German 
mission,  left  the  coast  for  Fez  in  September  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials and  impress  on  the  Sultan  the  necessity  of  putting  into 
force  the  Algeciras  Act.  He  was  received  at  Fez  with  great  pomp. 
The  Saharan  sorcerer  Maclain  was  received  with  similar  honours. 
He  and  his  followers  were  reported  to  have  inflicted  outrages 
on  the  Jews  of  Marakesh.  The  Sultan  was  said  to  have  ordered 
a  collection,  which  produced  6,000Z.,  as  an  offering  from  the  city 
to  the  sorcerer.  Items  such  as  the  foregoing  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  no  connected  view  of  events  is  possible.  Under  the 
head  of  Algeria  information  as  to  the  state  of  frontier  affairs 
will  be  found.  By  the  end  of  December  the  Moroccan  Army  of 
about  3,000  men,  under  the  Minister  of  War,  was  encamped 
three  miles  east  of  Tangier  on  the  borders  of  the  Anjera  territory. 
The  Minister  was  armed  with  a  letter  from  the  Sultan  deposing 
Raisuli  from  the  governorship  of  the  Tangier  district  and  de- 
manding the  submission  of  the  tribes. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  trade  for  1905  are  as  follows: 
The  exports  by  the  ports,  through  Melilla  and  across  the  Al- 
gerian frontier,  were  of  the  value  of  1,690,323Z.,  and  imports 
2,741,574Z.— a  total  of  4,431,897Z.  Mr.  Consul  H.  E.  White 
says  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  trade  with  France 
consequent  upon  the  influx  of  Frenchmen,  and  suggests  that 
when  the  reforms  under  the  Algeciras  Act  have  been  introduced 
an  impulse  will  be  given  to  commerce.  Important  French 
banks  have  been  established  at  Tangier,  with  branches  at  other 
ports,  and  French  firms  have  established  themselves  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  The  French  Government  have 
subsidised  steamers  for  regular  sailings.  Spain  has  also  shown 
some  activity,  at  the  instigation  of  the  **  African  '*  party.  Mr. 
White  advises  that  British  merchants  should  carefully  watch 
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the  trade  across  the  Algerian  frontier,  and  points  out  that  under 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  they  have  equal  rights.  The 
total  trade  across  the  frontier  in  1905  was  335,714Z. ;  and  the 
Consular  report  stated  that  as  new  trading  centres  near  the 
frontier  were  opened  and  the  railway  pushed  forward  it  would 
increase  largely,  especially  as  greater  facilities  would  probably 
be  granted  and  existing  difficulties  removed.  This  railway  was 
the  natural  channel  for  the  trade  of  the  Tafilet  district.  The 
trade  centres  on  the  line  were  growing  rapidly  ;  thus  Beni  Ounif, 
near  Figuig,  which  did  not  exist  except  as  a  geographical  name 
in  1902,  had  become  an  important  trade  centre,  with  upwards 
of  200  houses  and  thirty  important  business  houses,  doing  a 
total  business  of  about  320,000/.  in  1905,  and  the  trade  was  re- 
ported to  be  rapidly  increasing.  Probably  in  a  few  years  the 
trade  of  all  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Morocco  would 
be  diverted  from  the  western  ports  to  the  Algerian  route,  which 
will  be  cheaper,  safer  and  more  expeditious. 

The  serious  nature  of  French  responsibilities  in  the  Algerian 
Hinterland  of  the  vast  Soudanic  region  connecting  her  west- 
coast  possessions  with  those  on  the  Mediterranean  was  strongly 
emphasised  during  the  year,  for  emissaries  of  the  Sultan  were 
reputed  to  be  making  trouble  for  France  of  a  similar  kind  to 
that  prepared  for  Great  Britain  in  Egypt.  Added  to  tribal  dis- 
turbances more  or  less  related  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Morocco, 
France  had  to  reckon  with  Turkish  encroachments  from  Tripoli, 
which  in  June  sent  out  a  secret  expeditionarv  column  to  forestall 
the  French  under  Colonel  Laperinne  in  the  occupation  of  desert 
posts,  of  which  Djanet  was  the  chief.  France  made  a  protest 
to  the  Porte  against  the  attempted  Turkish  occupation  of  Djanet, 
claiming  that  all  the  geographical  authorities  agreed  that  the 
oasis  was  outside  Tripolitan  territory,  which  in  the  French  view 
did  not  extend  in  that  direction  further  than  Ghat.  As  a  result 
the  Sultaji  issued  an  trade  recognising  Djanet  as  within  the 
French  sphere  and  countermanding  the  instructions  for  its 
occupation  by  the  Turkish  force  sent  out  from  Tripoli.  The 
situation,  however,  continued  to  be  fraught  with  danger.  An 
inspired  article  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  complained  of  a  Pan-Islamic 
agitation  in  Algeria  "  directed  from  Constantinople  and  Cairo 
by  way  of  Berlin,"  and  gave  an  alarmist  account  of  Arab  hos- 
tility to  France,  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  Colony.  The  inhabitants  of  Talifet  in  particular 
were  accused  of  enmity,  and  incidents  were  cited  to  show  that 
in  the  north  also  there  was  much  effervescence  in  the  Arab 
mind.  From  Sibi  Bel  Abbes  it  was  reported  that  a  holy  war 
was  being  preached  against  France  in  all  South  Morocco  by 
Mulai  Abu,  a  distant  relative  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  was 
because  of  this  that  the  tribesmen  of  Talifet  had  concentrated. 
An  attack  was  expected  at  Ramadan  in  November.  The  danger 
passed  off  for  the  time  being,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  situa- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  Morocco  became  worse  and  serious  dis- 
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orders  were  reported  from  Arzila,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
bandits.  General  Liautey,  in  command  in  Southern  Algeria, 
continued,  however,  to  hold  his  hand,  and  the  poUcy  of  M.  Jonnart, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Colony,  seemed  to  have  been  one  of 
avoiding  interference  and  remaining  strictly  on  the  defensive  in 
Algeria  itself.  Late  in  August  a  French  expedition  150  strong, 
with  a  reserve  of  300,  was  despatched  from  Tennasserim  to 
Djanet,  in  consequence  of  Islamic  unrest  on  the  Tripolan 
frontier,  but  no  news  of  its  doings  had  been  received  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  Algeria  in  1905  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports was  15,355,500^.,  and  exports  9,150,520Z. — there  being 
decreases  under  each  head  because  of  an  indifferent  season  for 
agriculture.  Much  work  is  being  done  by  France  in  improving 
the  harbours  and  landing  places.  Prohibitive  duties  make  the 
trade  of  Algeria  unworthy  of  serious  attention  by  British  mer- 
chants. 

The  total  trade  of  Tunis  in  1905  was  of  the  value  of 
2,969,248/.,  and  agriculture  is  expanding.  Iron  ore  has  been 
found  on  a  large  scale.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial falling  oflf  in  British  imports,  owing  partly  to  the  duties 
and  partly  to  the  disinclination  to  take  credit  orders.  Mr.  Con- 
sul-General  Berkeley's  report  for  1905  contained  some  sugges- 
tive exposition  under  both  heads. 

The  death  of  the  Bey  was  reported  in  May.  He  had  seen 
twenty-five  years  of  French  control,  to  which  he  had  never 
become  wholly  reconciled  though  he  had  the  prudence  to 
avoid  intractability.  His  successor,  Nasr  Bey,  was  reputed  to 
be  a  man  of  Europeanised  ideas  and  extremely  favourable  to 
France,  with  whose  policy  he  was  thought  likely  to  co-operate 
more  zealously  than  his  predecessor. 

Nigeria. — In  the  upper  and  newly  conquered  portions  of  the 
Protectorate  of  North  Nigeria  there  was  much  disorder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  though  the  usual  result  followed — an  ex- 
tension and  consolidation  of  British  authority.  Sir  F.  Lugard 
resigned  on  September  11,  having  reached  the  limit  of  a 
governorship  in  Nigeria — six  years — and  not  being  desirous  of 
prolonging  his  service  in  the  region.  The  report  for  1905  is  the 
latest  full  and  illuminating  contribution  to  its  official  history. 
Only  in  one  case — that  of  Katsena — has  the  Emir  set  up  by  the 
British  proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  administration  is  shown  to 
be  everywhere  stable  and  satisfactory,  and  the  report  asserts  that 
**a  real  and  genuine  mutual  confidence  is  gradually  and  as- 
suredly growing  up,"  especially  through  the  work  of  the  native 
law  courts.  The  cost  of  administering  the  region  is  about 
500,000i.  a  year,  but  owing  to  the  rise  in  revenue,  which  in  1905 
stood  at  110,000i.,  it  has  been  found  possibly  to  reduce  the 
Imperial  Grant  in  aid  from  405,500^.  to  320,000i.  With  the 
growth  of  transport  facilities  the  cotton  trade  is  expected  to 
develop  largely.  Valuable  discoveries  of  tin  are  reported  from 
the  Bauchi  province. 
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Sir  Percy  Girouard  was  temporarily  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
F.  Lugard  as  High  Commissioner,  and  it  was  understood  that 
he  had  heen  selected  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  railway  extension 
from  Oshogbo  vid  Ilorin  to  the  Niger  at  Jebba,  with  a  line  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Niger  from  Baro  running  vid  Zungeru,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Administration  to  Kano.    The  hne  from  the 
Lagos  seaboard  to  the  Niger  will  cover  300  miles ;  that  from 
Baro  to  Kano  will  be  about  the  same  distance.     The  scheme 
will  take  some  years  to  complete.     Its  inception  is  due  to  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard,  who  has  long  advocated  railway  construc- 
tion as  the  best  means  of  utilising  the  economic  resources  of 
the  country  and  simplifying  the   problems  of  administration. 
With  regard  to  the  disturbances,  the  most  important  was  due 
to  an  incursion  from  the  Soudan  over  the  former  kingdom  of 
Sokoto  and  was  directed  indiscriminately  against  French  and 
British,  a  French  post  Jiaving  being  attacked  and  destroyed  and 
some  French  officers  killed  before  the  rebels  overran  the  British 
territory.     They  there  attacked  a  British  local  force,  and  owing, 
it   was  reported,   to   the   bolting  of   horses,   the   square   was 
broken,  twenty-five  native  troops  and  three  British  officers  being 
killed.    A  force  was  sent  out  of  Sokoto  by  Major  Burden,  the 
Resident,  under  Major  Goodwin,  who  attacked  the  rebels  on 
March  12  before  Satiru.     The  enemy  twice  charged  the  square, 
and  pressed  the  charges   home  to  the   extermmation  of   the 
charging  lines,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  Major  Goodwin  then 
shelled  the  town  and  took  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  after 
stubborn  street  fighting.     The  enemy  were  **  almost  extermin- 
ated *'  said  the  official  telegram.     Our  casualties  were  slight. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  rather  severe  fighting  in  the  Munshi 
country,  nearly  400  miles  distant  from  Sokoto;  but  here  also 
the   natives  were  reduced   to   submission.      The  troops  thus 
released  were  sent  by  forced  marches  to  Sokoto,  covering  the 
distance  in  under  thirteen  days,  and  other  reinforcements  reach- 
ing Sokoto  the  danger  of  a  rising  on  a  great  scale  ceased  with 
Major  Goodwin's  victory.     It  was,  however,  deemed  necessary 
to   reduce  Hadeija,   a  town  in  North   Nigeria,   the   Emir  of 
which  was  alleged  to  be  truculent.     The  question  whether  his 
alleged  **  insolence  *'  was  associated  with  the  incursion  from  the 
French  territory  was  not  clearly  determined  ;  but  it  appears 
that  his  misconduct  was  of  old  standing,  and  that  a  year  pre- 
viously a  force  of  500  men  was  sent  to  the  town — which  lies 
about  120  miles  to  the  east  of  Kano  in  the  lately  formed  ad- 
ministrative province  of  Katagum.    The  Emir,  however,  received 
the  British  Resident  on  the  approach  of  the  force,  and  having 
made  submission,  hostilities  were  averted.     The  Emir  was  said 
to  be  the  last  powerful   native  ruler  in  the  Central  Soudan 
who  was  a  menace  to  the  British  rule,  and  no  risks  were  in- 
curred in  dealing  with  him.     The  troops,  with  the  exception 
of  a  garrison,  from   Sokoto  were  withdrawn  from  Kano,  and 
a  force  of   about  600,  under  Col.  Lowry   Lowe   and  twenty 
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officers,  with  two  field-guns  and  six  Maxims,  was  sent  out  of 
Kano  in  April. 

The  town  was  taken  on  May  3  after  sharp  fighting,  in  which, 
however,  there  were  no  casualties  among  the  Europeans ;  and  the 
Emir,  who  was  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  **  Mahdi," 
who  had  raided  in  Sokoto,  died  from  his  wounds.  The  Colonial 
Office  was  informed  that  during  these  operations  the  Emirs  of 
the  various  provinces — Emirs  set  up  by  the  Protectorate  Admin- 
istration— had  observed  scrupulous  loyalty.  There  was  some 
severe  fighting  in  June  between  Ummede  and  Uteh,  Captain 
Wayling  losing  thirty-one  men  near  the  latter  place.  He  was 
reinforced  by  Captain  Kudkin  after  sharp  fighting  near  Aniere* 
and  the  expedition  was  brought  to  a  successful  close.  In  Oc- 
tober Captain  Tilho  for  France  and  Major  O'Shee  for  Great 
Britain  proceeded  to  Nigeria  to  delimit  the  frontier  from  the 
Niger  to  Lake  Chad  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  May,  1906. 
The  work  is  expected  to  occupy  the  whole  of  1907. 

The  revenue  for  South  Nigeria  in  1905  was  572,065i. — a  slight 
increase ;  and  the  expenditure  627,800i. — also  an  increase,  due 
to  extensions  of  the  area  under  control.  There  was  a  falling 
ofif  in  trade,  due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  palm  products. 
The  total  value  was  3,464,476i.  Of  the  exports  over  65  per 
cent,  are  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  increase  being 
due  to  the  demand  for  rubber.  Cotton  cultivation  on  the 
Sobo  plains,  from  which  much  was  expected,  proved  to  be  a 
comparative  failure,  but*  the  plantations  farther  north  have 
yielded  better,  and  the  output  for  1906  was  expected  to  be  better. 
The  estimated  European  population  was  533  (Dec,  1905) — 199 
officials,  and  the  rest  traders  and  missionaries.  The  military 
force  was  about  1,450,  and  constant  patrols  attended  by  more 
or  less  fighting  were  essential  to  the  administration  of  the 
wilder  portions  of  the  Delta.  The  natives  were  said  to  be 
growing  reconciled  to  white  rule  in  the  newly  opened  areas, 
but  Mr.  W.  Fosbery,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  writing  in  Septem- 
ber last,  speaks  significantly  of  the  need  of  **  untiring  patience." 

Lagos,  now  administered  as  part  of  Southern  Nigeria,  con- 
tmues  to  progress.  By  September  the  road  from  Oyo  to  Ibadan 
had  been  completed.  Cotton  and  maize  cultivation  were  in- 
creasing, and  Governor  Egerton  was  confident  that  cotton- 
growing  will  prove  the  chief  industry  in  Nigeria  outside  the 
palm  oil  zone.  The  latest  financial  figures  were  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1905.  The  revenue  was  379,684i.,  and  expenditure 
414,633i.  Iniports  were  l,036,788i.  (excluding  specie),  and  the 
exports  963,354^.  The  total  trade  showed  an  increase  of  114,210/. 
Trade  is  developing.  The  European  population  is  400,  of  whom 
half  are  officials.  The  railway  was  being  extended  beyond 
Ibadan  and  the  completion  of  the  Oshogbo  extension  was  ex- 
pected to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  country. 

Except  for  the  financial  effects  of  dry  seasons  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  was  progressing  satisfactorily.     The  friendly  relations 
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with  the  chiefs  had  on  the  whole  been  well  maintained.  The 
gold  industry  was  expanding,  and  the  export  of  gold  in  1906  was 
estimated  at  750,000f.  The  revenue  for  1905  was  586,221^., 
and  the  expenditure  616,118/.,  the  first  figure  being  exclusive -of 
the  Imperial  grant  in  aid  of  15,000^.  for  the  administration  of  the 
northern  territories,  and  the  latter  20,000/.,  being  repayment  to 
the  Imperial  Government  in  respect  of  loans.  The  Public  Debt 
is  2,248,158/.,  arising  chiefly  from  the  Ashanti  war  of  1900.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  in  1905  was  1,486,068/. — a  decrease  of 
515,789/.,  and  of  exports  1,646,145/. — an  increase  of  306,119/. 
With  the  exception  of  1904  the  grand  total  is  higher  than  any 
previously  recorded.  The  military  force  consists  of  2,000  men, 
and  cost  in  1905,  83,870/. 

The  "condition  of  Ashanti  was  described  as  satisfactory,  the 
natives'  suspicion  of  their  rulers  losing  ground.  Trade  with 
Kumasi  is  growing.  The  earnings  of  the  railway  in  1905  were 
132,752/. — a  decline  of  16,000/.,  which  was  ofifset  by  reductions 
in  working  expenses. 

Quietude  ruled  in  the  Northern  Territories.  Acting-Governor 
Bryan's  report,  written  in  July,  stated  that  with  the  exception 
of  two  small  districts  travel  was  as  safe  as  in  any  civilised 
country.  The  region  is  governed  through  the  paramount  chiefs 
by  a  staflf  of  eighteen  British  oflicers.  The  revenue  of  the 
Protectorate  in  1905  (the  latest  available  figures)  was  13,414/. 
The  Imperial  Grant  in  aid  was  13,759/.  The  grant  was  to 
cease  in  1907,  and  the  Governor  expected  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  territories.  The 
Protectorate  was  not  likely  to  pay  its  way. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railway,  of  which  there  are  226 
miles,  and  a  continuation  of  native  peace.  Sierra  Leone  main- 
tained her  prosperity.  The  administration  of  the  Protectorate 
was  also  satisfactory,  and  the  collection  of  the  hut  tax  presented 
no  unusual  diflBculties.  The  revenue  for  1905  was  281,523/.,  an 
increase  of  41,051/.,  and  the  expenditure  295,490/.,  the  excess 
chiefly  due  to  an  expedition  into  Liberia,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  authorities  of  that  Republic,  to  railway  comple- 
tions, and  the  repayment  to  the  War  Office  of  part  of  the  cost 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1898-9  in  the  Protectorate.  The 
grand  total  of  the  imports  was  702,648/.,  and  of  exports  563,150/. 
As  with  other  West  African  Colonies,  there  was  a  marked  ex- 
pansion in  the  exports  to  Germany.  The  population  of  the 
Colony  was  76,000,  no  figures  being  available  for  the  Protecto- 
rate. The  receipts  of  the  railway  (57,789/.)  more  than  covered 
the  working  expenses.  The  military  force  numbered  2,500.  The 
European  population  of  Freetown  was  270. 

From  the  Gambia  there  is  little  to  report.  Governor  Denton's 
report  for  1905,  despatched  in  June,  1906,  showed  a  revenue  of 
51,868/.,  and  an  expenditure  of  72,297/.  The  imports  were  of 
the  value  of  305,181/.,  and  exports  280,272/.  The  natives  had 
abandoned  cotton  cultivation,  the  price  paid  not  proving  suflB- 
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ciently  attractive.     The  Colony  was  unprogressive  and  the  offi- 
cial reports  depressing. 

Angola,  on  the  Portuguese  West  Coast,  with  an  area  some 
500,000  square  miles,  was  being  opened  up  by  British  enter- 
prise, a  railway  being  under  construction  to  the  Katanga  mining 
area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  No  accurate 
trade  statistics  were  available,  but  the  total  value  in  1905  was 
estimated  at  2,682,300i.  Goods  other  than  Portuguese  were 
subjected  to  heavy  duties.  The  railway  would  run  from  Ben- 
guella  eastward  through  Bihe,  and  would  extend  to  1,200  miles, 
linking  finally  with  the  Central  African  railway  system.  On 
the  part  open  the  receipts  during  the  year  ended  June,  1905, 
amounted  to  67,700i.  Mr.  Consul  Mackie*s  report  (August, 
1906)  gave  valuable  information  as  to  the  opening  up  of  this 
apparently  valuable  but  hitherto  little  known  part  of  Africa. 

In  German  West  Africa  there  were  the  usual  conflicts  with 
the  authorities,  and  the  cost  of  frequent  military  expeditions 
resulted  in  an  adverse  balance  in  the  finances  for  the  year 
ending  in  March  of  over  l,250,000i.  sterling.  The  German 
administration  was  harsh  and  accompanied  by  many  abuses. 

In  German  South-West  Africa  the  year  was  one  of  almost  con- 
tinuous warfare.  A  new  Commander-in-Chief,  Colonel  von 
Deimling  (p.  297),  arrived  in  that  country  in  July.  In  August 
there  was  much  bush  fighting  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Protectorate ;  and  in  September  and  October  Colonel  Deimling 
carried  out  combined  sweeping  operations  that  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  many  prisoners  and  the  breaking  up  of  rebel  bands. 
The  death  roll  of  officers,  soldiers  and  civilians  from  wounds  or 
disease  was  reported  in  Berlin  in  June  to  be  over  1,730,  and  the 
wounded  over  800,  while  1,000  men  had  had  to  be  invalided 
home.  The  total  casualties  to  the  troops  since  the  outbreak  was 
2,120.  Nearly  14,000  men  were  then  in  the  field,  and  there 
were  17,000  native  prisoners.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
it  was  reported  that  the  Bondelzwarts  had  submitted  and  that 
other  surrenders  were  daily  being  made.  Military  circles  in 
Berlin  were  confident  from  thi§  information  that  the  war  would 
quickly  come  to  an  end,  but  the  year  closed  without  any  more 
definite  prospect  of  peace.  Meanwhile  the  reports  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  behaviour  of  the  German  officials 
were  causes  contributory  to  the  Parliamentary  crisis  in  Germany 
(p.  299). 

Congo  Free  State, — A  number  of  disturbances  of  the  kind  in- 
separable from  the  administration  of  a  barbarous  region  occurred 
in  the  Congo  Free  State  during  1906.  Whether  they  were  ag- 
gravated by  maladministration  cannot  be  decided  here.  Early 
in  the  year  there  were  bad  disturbances  in  the  Well6  region,  but 
Baron  Wahis,  the  Governor-General,  who  returned  to  Belgium 
on  leave  in  July,  reported  that  they  were  then  at  an  end.  The 
Abir  district  was  also  very  disturbed,  and  a  regime  special  militaire 
— something  less  drastic  than  martial  law — was  proclaimed  in 
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October.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  serious  disorders  were 
reported  from  the  Bussira  district.     A  general  view  of  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  that  little  progress  is  made  year  by  year  in  the 
elevation  of  the  natives  to  the  standard  of  civilisation  King  Leo- 
pold desires  the  State  to  reach.     Mr.   Stannard,  an  English 
missionary,  was  on  June  29  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  407.  by 
the  Court  at  Coquilhatville  for  libelhng  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  State.     He  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  postponed  for  a 
year.     The  recommendations  of  the  Congo  State  Reform  Com- 
mission (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  441)  were  published  in  the 
official  Gazette  on  June  9,  with  decrees  authorising  their  execu- 
tion.    The  right  of  the  natives  to  the  land  they  **  occupy,  culti- 
vate, or  exploit  **  was  formally  recognised  under  certain  limita- 
tions, and  provision  was  made  for  the  assignment  to  each  village 
of  thrice  as  much  land  as  its  existing  area,  such  land  to  be  inali- 
enable unless  by  leave  of  the  Government ;  they  were  to  be  sup- 
plied with  seeds  and  plants  gratis,  and  to  exercise,  under  certain 
conditions,  rights  of  wood-cutting,  fishing,  and  hunting  over  the 
State  lands.     Every  able-bodied  adult  male  was  declared  liable  to 
pay  taxes  in  labour  or  produce,  varying,  according  to  local  condi- 
tions, between  6  francs  and  24  francs  per  annum,  and  not  exceed- 
ing forty  hours  of  labour  per  month  ;  refusal  of  payment  in  kind 
would  involve  detention  until  the  amount  should  have  been 
worked  off.     A  native  under  fourteen  years  of  age  could  not  be 
compelled  to  sign  a  contract  for  more  than  two  years  of  ordinary 
work  or  three  years  of  domestic  service.     Punitive  expeditions 
could  only  be  undertaken  after  persuasion  had  failed,  could  be 
ordered  only  by  the  Governor-General  or  by  heads  of  districts, 
and  must  be  under  European,  not  native,  direction.     State  in- 
spectors were  to  be  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives. 
There  were  strict  limitations  on  the  supply  of  modern  rifles  to 
traders,  goods  were  to  be  sold  to  the  natives  from  State  stores, 
and  authority  to  be  exercised  over  them  through  their  chiefs. 
Labour  on  public  works  was  assimilated  to  compulsory  military 
service.     There  were  to  be  four   new  district  courts,  and  the 
powers  of  the  tribunals  were  carefully  defined.     A  clear  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  '*  military  operations  "  and  **  operations 
of  police,"  in  the  latter  of  which  arms  might  only  be  used  for 
defence.    Limited  liability  companies  were  to  be  taxed  2  per  cent, 
annually  on  their  net  profits,  foreign  companies  with  branches 
in  the  Congo  1  per  cent.     The  administration  of  the  National 
Domain  (lands  and  mines  not  worked  under  concessions)  was 
confided  to  a  Special  Commission  controlled  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  product,  after  providing  for  sinking  fund  and  reserve, 
set  aside  for  works  of  utility  and  philanthropy  in  the  Congo  and 
Belgium.     A  prize  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for 
sleeping  sickness,  and  12,000/.  set  apart  for  prophylactic  research. 
A  Council  of  six  members  was  instituted  for  the  National  Do- 
main, and  an  Advisory  Council  of  nine  by  the  State,  both  being 
solely  responsible  to  the  King.     The  decrees  were  accompanied 
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by  a  letter  from  King  Leopold  to  the  secretaries  of  the  com- 
mittee, insisting  on  his  own  personal  responsibilities  and  sacri- 
fices for  the  Congo  State,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  Powers 
to  intervene  in  its  afi^airs.  The  Congo,  he  said,  was  essentially 
his  personal  undertaking.  **  The  Powers  accorded  their  good- 
will to  the  birth  of  the  new  State,  but  not  one  was  called 
upon  to  participate  in  my  efforts ;  hence  it  follows  that  none  has 
the  right  of  intervention,  which  nothing  could  justify.  The 
Powers  were  duly  notified  of  the  choice  made  by  the  State  as  to 
the  regime  of  neutrality  and  other  limitations.  No  objections 
were  raised  at  the  time.  .  .  .  The  Berlin  Act  mskde  certain 
stipulations  with  respect  to  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo. 
These  regulations  apply  equally  to  other  States  with  holdings 
there,  but  they  in  no  sense  affect  the  rights  of  possession.  The 
questions  of  territorial  sovereignty — that  is,  precisely  those  which 
underlie  the  constitution  of  States — were  expressly  and  by  com- 
mon accord  omitted  from  the  programme  of  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence. My  rights  in  the  Congo  are  indivisible;  they  are  the 
product  of  personal  labour  and  expense.  You  must  miss  no 
opportunity  of  proclaiming  these  rights  ;  they  alone  can  render 
possible  and  legitimate  my  bequest  of  the  Congo  to  Belgium, 
which  has  no  title  but  what  reverts  to  her  through  my  person. 
If  I  allow  them  to  be  contested,  Belgium  would  be  deprived  of 
any  power  to  make  good  such  title.**  In  England  and  America 
the  reforms  were  received  with  some  scepticism,  and  the  report 
that  new  concessions  had  been  granted  to  American  syndicates 
seemed  to  indicate  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  avert 
interference  by  the  United  States  Government.  Later  in  the 
year  (pp.  342-344)  there  were  indications  that  the  problem  of 
the  Congo  might  be  met  by  annexation  to  Belgium.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congo  official  Gazette  for  July-October,  certain 
concessions  were  withdrawn  from  companies  with  the  object  of 
making  the  State  alone  responsible  for  the  methods  of  collect- 
ing revenue.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  administration 
of  the  Domaine  de  la  Couronne  by  three  members  nominated 
by  King  Leopold.  Instructions  had  been  issued  depriving  the 
police  of  military  authority,  and  limiting  the  suppression  of 
rebellion  to  the  military  force.  Decrees  were  issued  for  the  more 
equitable  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes  in  the  form  of  labour — 
i.e.,  rubber ;  also  for  delimiting  private  land,  and  thus  ensuring 
native  rights.  Other  administrative  reforms  were  also  reported. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Budget  for  1905  showed  a  deficit  of 
80,000/.  An  official  report  was  issued  in  Brussels  in  September 
on  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Stanley  to  Ponthierville 
— 127  kilometres.  It  covers  a  stretch  of  country  inaccessible  by 
the  Upper  Congo,  which  is  here  unnavigable,  but  becomes  navi- 
gable again  at  Ponthierville  as  far  as  Kindu,  from  which  a  line 
of  300  kilometres  was  projected  to  Buhi,  where  the  river,  at  this 
point  known  as  the  Lualaba,  is  navigable  south  for  600  kilo- 
metres, where  another  line  would  be  needed  to  run  into  the 
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Katanga  district,  on  the  borders  of  Rhodesia.  There  would  then 
be  a  direct  line  from  Boma  for  2,000  miles  into  the  heart  of 
Africa. 

In  French  West  Africa  and  the  Soudan  hinterland  there 
were  various  collisions  between  the  authorities  and  the  natives. 
Perhaps  the  worst  of  these  was  the  annihilation  reported  in 
August  of  a  camel  patrol  by  the  Senussi,  200  miles  north-east 
of  Lake  Chad.  Whether  this  was  purely  of  local  significance 
or  was  associated  with  the  Islamic  disturbance  general  in  the 
north  was  not  clear.  The  agitation  in  the  Arab  countries  was 
declared  by  French  authorities  to  be  extending  through  the 
French  sphere,  and  to  have  extended  to  West  Africa.  These 
apprehensions  arose  in  part  from  an  incident  at  Sinder  on  the 
Tripoli  frontier,  where  two  French  officers  were  killed,  and 
from  disturbance  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Tunis.  These 
were  attributed  to  Turkish  instigation.  On  the  other  hand  M. 
Roum6,  the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa,  was  re- 
ported to  have  sent  a  reassuring  message.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  an  expedition  under  Major  Lenfant  was  sent  to 
traverse  the  unknown  region  between  Lake  Chad  and  the 
Congo  basin.  The  mission  was  to  start  from  Brazzaville  and  is 
to  find  a  direct  trade  route  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Logone  and  the  Upper  Sangha,  such  trade  as  there  is  being  now 
through  the  German  Cameroons.  The  region  he  will  pass 
through  is  reputed  to  be  peopled  by  cannibals,  and  to  comprise 
a  vast  tract  of  dense  forest,  and  isin  unknown  area  of  desert. 
Speaking  at  Timbuctoo  on  the  National  F^te  day  (July  14)  M. 
Roum^,  the  Governor-General,  summarised  French  achieve- 
ments in  West  Africa.  French  occupation  had  ended  the  slave 
trade  of  Timbuctoo.  Anarchy  no  longer  reigned  in  the  Niger 
region.  The  journey  from  Dakar  to  Timbuctoo  took  three 
months  in  1894.  He  had  just  made  it  in  eleven  days.  The 
railway  from  Kayes  to  the  Niger  had  shortened  a  month's  over- 
land travel  to  two  days.  Steamers  had  taken  the  place  of  barges 
on  the  Niger.  That  river  had  been  completely  surveyed,  and 
the  Senegal  surveys  were  approaching  completion.  The  pax 
GaUica  extended  over  the  Moorish  and  Touareg  tribes  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  the  Algerian  and  West  African  ad- 
ministrations would  become  linked  across  the  trans- Saharan 
desert.  Military  columns  had  met  in  the  Sahara  800  kilometres 
from  Timbuctoo.  Similar  results  had  been  reached  in  the 
East  where  there  was  communication  with  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment by  Lake  Chad.  He  looked  forward  to  the  pacification  of 
the  Sahara. 

Vigorous  complaint  was  made  in  Malta  in  1906  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  a  Protestant  mission  service  under  the  Rev.  John 
McNeil  shDuld  have  been  conducted  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  and 
the  Archbishop  protested  that  this  was  a  violation  of  Maltese 
rights.  In  a  despatch  of  August  15  Lord  Elgin  denied  this 
contention,  and  wrote  that  he  proposed  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
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issue  amended  royal  instructions  directing  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  allow  all  persons  in  the  island  to  worship  in  their  own 
fashion,  provided  they  behaved  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  gave 
no  oflfence  or  scandal  to  the  Government.  The  British  Govern- 
ment trusted  that  the  people  of  Malta,  recognising  the  principle 
of  toleration  by  which  this  decision  was  inspired,  would  accord  to 
the  public  ceremonies  of  other  Churches  and  denominations  the 
same  respect  as  to  those  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  "If, 
however,  disturbances  should  be  caused  by  evil-disposed  persons 
they  must,  of  course,  be  repressed,  if  necessary,  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Government,  and  the  persons  causing  them  dealt 
with  in  accordance  vrith  law,"  but  it  was  hoped  that  this  would 
be  unnecessary. 

The  revenue  for  1905-6  was  467,241^.  and  the  expenditure 
480,474^.  The  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  was  8,388,492i. 
— a  decrease  of  1,347 ,367^.,  attributable  in  part  to  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  fleet.  The  exports,  7,156,848i.,  also  show  a  de- 
crease of  over  a  million.  The  political  situation  is  unchanged, 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  people  is  officially  reported  to 
be  **on  the  whole  good,**  but  it  is  stated  that  **the  question  of 
finding  fresh  outlets  for  the  industry  of  the  population  will 
before  long  become  a  serious  one.**  Unless  the  people  '*  can 
be  brought  to  see  that  the  only  remedy  lies  in  emigration  on  a 
considerable  scale  the  position  will  in  a  few  years'  time  become 
critical.**  But  the  Maltese  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  emigra- 
tion, and  few  will  go  elsewhere,  even  in  the  Mediterranean 
littoral.  Nor  is  the  prospect  of  the  educated  classes  more 
hopeful  than  that  of  the  proletariate,  for  the  professions  are 
overcrowded.  These  points  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
report  give  the  key  to  the  pohtical  situation  in  Malta. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

AMERICA. 
I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

In  1906,  for  the  second  time  in  eight  years,  the  American 
troops  occupied  Cuba.  Internationally  that  was  the  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  as  indicating  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  proposed  at  all  costs  to  maintain  law  and  order  in 
Cuba  and  not  to  afford  any  opportunity  for  the  interference 
of  any  other  Powers  to  suppress  domestic  violence  or  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects;  and,  secondly,  as 
marking  the  new  and  enlarged  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  self-imposed  burden  assumed  by  it  as  the  protector  of  Latin 
America  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  and  as  the  guardian 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.     Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
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American  war  of  1898,  when  Spain  relinquished  her  last  remain- 
ing possession  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  United  States 
has  estabhshed  a  new  policy  under  the  terms  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine ;  it  assumed  the  right,  also  regarded  as  a  duty,  to  pre- 
serve order  wherever  disorder  threatens  European  intervention  ; 
and  it  has  specific  powers  in  Cuba  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  when  the 
American  Government  evacuated  the  island  and  the  Cuban 
Republic  was  established.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  agreed:  That  its  Government  should  never 
enter  into  any  •  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign 
Power  or  Powers  which  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorise  or  permit  any 
foreign  Power  or  Powers  to  obtain  by  colonisation  or  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  purposes  or  otherwise  lodgment  in  or  control  over 
any  portion  of  the  island  ;  and  it  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  dis- 
charging the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States  and  about  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  first  President  of  Cuba  was  Tomas  Estrada  Palma, 
who  had  long  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  struggle  for 
Cuban  independence,  and  who  was  elected  chiefly  on  senti- 
mental grounds.  An  honest,  well  meaning,  but  vacillating  man, 
he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  tool  of  designing  poHticians, 
who  when  his  term  expired  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  for  him  and  themselves  a  further  lease 
of  power,  made  a  farce  of  the  election  and  nullified  the  sufi^rage. 
Palma's  political  opponents  threatened  revolution,  and  in  some 
of  the  provinces  armed  bands  took  the  field  as  a  protest  against 
what  they  regarded  as  his  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  acts. 
On  September  12  matters  had  become  so  grave  that  President 
Palma,  through  the  American  diplomatic  representative  in 
Havana,  asked  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  2,000 
or  3,000  troops  and  American  naval  vessels  to  Havana  to  pre- 
serve order  and  prevent  a  massacre.  The  American  Government 
refused  to  intervene  at  that  time,  although  within  the  next  few 
days  repeated  requests  were  made  for  assistance,  the  Cuban 
Secretary  of  State  frankly  admitting  that  the  rebellion  had 
assumed  large  proportions  in  several  provinces,  and  that  the 
Government  had  no  means  to  defend  the  towns  and  prevent  the 
rebels  destroying  property.  On  September  13  the  American 
diplomatic  representative  cabled  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : 
"  President  Palma,  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  through  me,  offi- 
cially asks  for  American  intervention  because  he  cannot  prevent 
rebels  from  entering  cities  and  burning  property."  The  de- 
spatch added  that  unless  immediate  action  was  taken  there  was 
great  danger  of  anarchy  and  wide  destruction  of  property.     On 
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the  13th,  President  Roosevelt,  then  at  his  summer  home  at 
Oyster  Bay,  held  a  conference  lasting  several  hours  which  was 
attended  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  At  its  close  it  was  officially 
announced  that  the  President  had  instructed  Mr.  Taft,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
(Mr.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  State,  being  then  in  South  America), 
to  proceed  to  Cuba  at  once  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
situation.  At  the  same  time  the  President  made  public  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Senor  Quesada,  the  Cuban  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  expressed  his  "affectionate 
admiration  and  regard  for  Cuba,*'  and  his  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  as  President  to  withdraw  the  Ameri- 
can troops  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  officially  to  proclaim 
her  independence.  He  now  desired  to  say  a  word  of  solemn 
warning  to  the  Cuban  people.  For  seven  years  Cuba  had 
enjoyed  profound  peace  and  steadily  growing  prosperity.  For 
four  years  this  peace  and  prosperity  have  been  obtained  under 
her  own  independent  government.  Her  peace,  prosperity  and 
independence  are  now  menaced,  for  all  possible  evils  that  can 
befall  Cuba  the  worst  was  the  evil  of  anarchy,  which  civil  war 
and  revolution  must  produce.  This  nation  asks  nothing  of 
Cuba,  save  that  it  shall  continue  to  develop  as  it  has  developed 
during  the  last  seven  years,  that  it  shall  preserve  the  orderly 
liberty  which  will  assuredly  bring  an  ever-increasing  measure  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Antilles, 
Our  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  will  only  come  if  Cuba  herself 
shows  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  insurrectionary  habit,  that  she 
lacks  the  self-restraint  necessary  to  secure  peaceful  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  her  contending  factions  have  plunged  the  country 
into  anarchy.  The  President  solemnly  adjured  all  Cuban  patriots 
to  band  together  to  sink  all  differences  and  personal  ambitions 
in  the  interest  of  Cuban  independence.  He  continued :  "I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  word  of  adjuration  of  mine,  given  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people,  the  staunchest  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  Cuba  that  there  are  in  all  the  world,  will  be 
taken  as  it  is  meant,  will  be  seriously  considered  and  will  be 
acted  upon ;  and  if  so  acted  upon  Cuba's  permanent  indepen- 
dence and  her  permanent  success  as  a  Republic  are  assured.*' 
And  he  informed  Sefior  Quesada  that  under  the  treaty  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  there  was  a  duty  laid  on 
him  which  he  could  not  shirk,  and  which  he  felt  compelled  to 
perform  unless  order  was  promptly  restored. 

Secretaries  Taft  and  Bacon  proceeded  at  once  to  Cuba  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  peace.  Finding  that  impossible, 
the  United  States  despatched  a  squadron  of  war  vessels  and 
some  5,000  troops  to  occupy  Havana  and  other  strategic  points, 
and  on  September  29,  President  Palma  and  his  Government 
having  in  the  meantime  resided,  Mr.  Taft,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  assumed  the  provisional  governorship  of  Cuba.     In 
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his  proclamation  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  Mr.  Taft  said  that  it  would  be  maintained  only 
long  enough  to  restore  order,  peace  and  public  confidence  by 
direction  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  to  hold  such  elections  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  on  those  persons  upon  whom  the  permanent  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  should  be  devolved.  In  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  provisional  government  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  a  Cuban 
and  constitutional  government.  The  Cuban  flag  would  be 
hoisted  as  usual  over  the  Government  buildings ;  all  the  exe- 
cutive departments  and  provincial  and  municipal  governments, 
including  that  of  the  city  of  Havana,  would  continue  to  be 
administered  as  under  the  Cuban  republic ;  the  courts  would 
continue  to  administer  justice,  and  all  laws  not  in  their  nature 
inapplicable  by  reason  of  the  temporary  character  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  in  force. 

The  transfer  of  the  government  was  made  without  friction 
and  without  firing  a  single  shot.  The  financial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  island  approved  of  the  change  with  practical 
unanimity,  and  it  was  clear  that  they  would  gladly  welcome 
annexation  by  the  United  States.  Secretary  Taft  remained  in 
Cuba  until  early  in  October,  having  restored  order  and  placed 
the  affairs  of  the  government  in  the  control  of  American 
officials,  to  whom  Cubans  were  subordinate,  and  relinquished 
his  place  (Oct.  13)  as  provisional  governor  to  Charles  E.  Magoon, 
formerly  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  zone.  In  assuming  the 
government,  Mr.  Magoon  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  that 
the  policy  declared  and  the  assurances  given  by  Secretary  Taft 
would  be  strictly  adhered  to ;  that  his  own  powers  and  duties 
would  be  those  provided  for  by  the  third  article  of  the  appendix 
of  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence, and  the  protection  of  life,  property  and  individual 
liberty.  As  soon  as  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  these 
ends,  he  would  seek  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  and  methods  of  the  government  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Cuban  Constitution. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  provisional  government  still 
existed  and  there  had  been  no  disturbances  worthy  of  note. 
The  President  had  repeatedly  pledged  himself  to  withdraw  the 
American  officials  and  troops  from  the  island  so  soon  as  an 
election  was  held  and  a  new  President  duly  elected.  No  time 
had  been  set  for  the  holding  of  the  election,  and  many  Cubans 
urged  the  American  Government  not  to  withdraw  its  protec- 
tion, fearing  that  intervention  would  shortly  again  be  inevitable. 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  the  President  again 
declared  that  when  the  election  had  been  held  and  the  new 
government  inaugurated  in  peaceful  and  orderly  fashion  the 
provisional  government  would  end.  He  again  expressed  **  upon 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  with  all  possible  solemnity,"  an 
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earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  Cuba  would  reahse  the  im- 
perative need  of  preserving  justice  and  keeping  order.  The 
United  States  wished  only  that  Cuba  should  prosper  morally 
and  materially,  and  that  the  Cubans  should  be  able  to  preserve 
order  among  themselves  and  therefore  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence. Should  the  elections  become  a  farce,  and  the 
insurrectionarv  habit  become  confirmed  in  the  island,  it  could 
not  possibly  continue  independent;  and  the  United  States, 
which  had  assumed  the  sponsorship  before  the  civilised  world 
for  Cuba's  career  as  a  nation,  would  again  have  to  intervene 
and  to  see  that  the  government  was  so  managed  as  to  secure 
life  and  property.  **  The  path  to  be  trodden  by  those  who 
exercise  self-government  is  always  hard,  and  we  should  have 
every  charity  and  patience  with  the  Cubans  as  they  tread  this 
difficult  path.  I  have  the  utmost  S5mipathy  with,  and  regard 
for,  them ;  but  I  most  earnestly  adjure  them  solemnly  to  weigh 
their  responsibilities  and  to  see  that  when  their  new  government 
is  started  it  shall  run  smoothly,  and  with  freedom  from  flagrant 
denial  of  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  insurrectionary  dis- 
turbances on  the  other.*' 

For  some  years  there  had  been  a  growing  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  especially  in 
San  Francisco,  against  the  increase  of  jTapanese  immigration. 
Large  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  Japanese  labourers  had 
settled  in  that  city,  and  the  labour  unions,  which  exercise  a 
great  political  influence  and  to  a  large  extent  control  the  city 
politics,  urged  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  bar  Japanese, 
as  Chinese  are  barred,  from  landing  in  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  San  Francisco  earthquake  (post,  p.  445)  and  owing 
to  extensive  rebuilding,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  the 
city,  which  enabled  the  labour  unions  to  become  more  arrogant 
in  their  demands,  and  stimulated  Japanese  immigration.  This 
anti-Japanese  feehng  culminated  in  October,  when  the  School 
Board  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  prohibited  children  of 
Japanese  parents  from  attending  Board  schools  with  white 
children,  and  ordered  the  Japanese  children  to  be  segregated. 
This  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  Japanese,  who  asserted  that 
a  discrimination  between  the  children  of  Japanese  and  those  of 
any  other  aliens  was  a  violation  of  treaty  rights.  The  affair 
attracted  great  attention  throughout  the  country,  which  was 
increased  when  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  under  instructions 
from  his  Government,  formally  protested  against  this  alleged 
infringement  of  treaty  rights,  and  appealed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  protection.  The  dual  system  of  State  and  Federal 
Governments  has  frequently  led  to  embarrassing  complications 
in  dealing  with  international  questions,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  had  no  means  to  coerce 
the  State  Government  of  California  or  the  municipal  authorities 
of  San  Francisco,  who  derived  their  powers  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California.     Nevertheless  it  maintained  that  under 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  treaty  was  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  and  overrode  a  State  law  that  might  seek  to 
nullify  its  provisions.  The  only  remedy  possible  to  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  obtain  a  judicial  determination  of  the  question 
at  issue,  and  the  Attorney-General  was  directed  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  institute  proceedings,  which  had  not  been  brought  to 
trial  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  the  President  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  question.  Adopting  his  favourite  rdle  of  preacher 
and  lecturer,  he  said  :  **  A  really  great  nation  must  often  act,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  often  does  act,  toward  other  nations  in  the 
spirit  not  in  the  least  of  mere  self-interest,  but  paying  heed 
chiefly  to  ethical  reasons,  and  as  the  centuries  go  by  this  dis- 
interestedness in  international  action,  this  tendency  of  the  indi- 
viduals  comprising  a  nation  to  act  with  justice  towards  its 
neighbours,  steadily  grows  and  strengthens.  .  .  .  Not  only  must 
we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  we  must  treat  with  justice  and 
goodwill  all  immigrants  who  come  here  under  the  law.  Whether 
they  are  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  they 
come  from  England,  Germany,  Bussia,  Japan  or  Italy  matters 
nothing.  All  we  have  a  right  to  question  is  the  man's  conduct. 
If  he  is  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours 
and  with  the  State,  then  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and  good 
treatment.*'  He  added :  **  I  am  prompted  to  say  this  by  the 
attitude  of  hostility  here  and  there  assumed  toward  the  Japanese 
in  this  country.  This  hostility  is  sporadic,  and  is  limited  to  a 
very  few  places.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  discreditable  to  us  as 
a  people,  and  it  may  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences 
to  the  nation.  The  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  has  been  continuous  since  the  time,  over  half  a  century 
ago,  when  Commodore  Perry  by  his  expedition  to  Japan  first 
opened  the  islands  to  civilisation.  Since  then  the  growth  of 
Japan  has  been  literally  astounding.  There  is  not  only  nothing 
to  parallel  it,  but  nothing  to  approach  it  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ised mankind.  Japan  has  a  glorious  and  ancient  past.  Her 
civilisation  is  older  than  that  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe 
— the  nations  from  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
chiefly  sprung.  But  fifty  years  ago  Japan's  development  was 
still  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  She  now  stands  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  civilised  nations  ;  great  in  the  arts  of  war  and  in 
the  arts  of  peace  ;  great  in  military,  in  industrial,  in  artistic 
development  and  achievement.  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  shown  themselves  equal  in  combat  to  any  of  whom  history 
makes  note.  She  has  produced  great  generals  and  mighty  ad- 
mirals ;  her  fighting  men,  afloat  and  ashore,  show  all  the  heroic 
courage,  the  unquestioning,  unfaltering  loyalty,  the  splendid 
indifiference  to  hardship  and  death,  which  marked  the  loyal 
Bonins  ;  and  they  show  also  that  they  possess  the  highest  ideal 
of  patriotism.  Japanese  artists  of  every  kind  see  their  products 
eagerly  sought  for  in  all  lands.     The  industrial  and  commercial 
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development  of  Japan  has  been  phenomenal  .  .  .  the  advance 
in  science  and  philosophy  is  no  less  marked.  The  admirable 
management  of  the  Japanese  Bed  Cross  during  the  late  war, 
the  efficiency  and  the  humanity  of  the  Japanese  officials,  nurses 
and  doctors,  won  the  respectful  admiration  of  all  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  Through  the  Red  Cross  the  Japanese  people 
sent  over  $100,000  to  the  sufiferers  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
gift  was  accepted  with  gratitude  by  our  people.  The  courtesy 
of  the  Japanese,  nationally  and  individually,  has  become  pro- 
verbial. .  .  .  The  Japanese  have  won  in  a  single  generation  the 
right  to  stand  abreast  of  the  foremost  and  most  enlightened 
peoples  of  Europe  and  America.*'  The  overwhelming  mass 
of  the  American  people,  the  President  declared,  cherished  a 
lively  regard  and  respect  for  the  Japanese,  and  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  Union  the  stranger  from  Japan  was  treated  as 
he  deserved,  like  the  stranger  from  any  part  of  civilised  Europe. 
**  But  here  and  there  a  most  unworthy  feeling  has  manifested 
itself  toward  the  Japanese — the  feeling  that  has  been  shown  in 
shutting  them  out  from  the  common  schools  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  mutterings  against  them  in  one  or  two  other  places,  be- 
cause of  their  efficiency  as  workers.  To  shut  them  out  from  the 
public  schools  is  a  wicked  absurdity,  when  there  are  no  first- 
class  colleges  in  the  land,  including  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  California,  which  do  not  gladly  welcome  Japanese  students, 
and  on  which  Japanese  students  do  not  reflect  credit  We  have 
as  much  to  learn  from  Japan  as  Japan  has  to  learn  from  us ; 
and  no  nation  is  flt  to  teach  unless  it  is  also  willing  to  learn. 
Throughout  Japan  Americans  are  well  treated,  and  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  Americans  at  home  to  treat  the  Japanese  with 
a  like  courtesy  and  consideration  is  by  just  so  much  a  confession 
of  inferiority  in  our  civilisation."  The  American  nation  had  a 
Pacific  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  coast;  it  rightly  desired  a  great 
commercial  development  in  its  dealings  with  Asia,  and  that  was 
out  of  the  question  unless  it  freely  and  gladly  extended  to  other 
nations  the  same  measure  of  justice  and  good  treatment  which 
it  expected  to  receive  in  return.  Only  a  very  small  body  of 
American  citizens  acted  badly.  Where  the  Federal  Government 
had  power  it  would  deal  summarily  with  any  such.  Where  the 
several  States  have  power  he  earnestly  asked  them  to  deal  wisely 
and  promptly  with  such  conduct,  or  else  this  small  body  might 
disgrace  the  nation  as  a  whole.  **  Good  manners  should  be  an 
international  no  less  than  an  individual  attribute.  I  ask  fair 
treatment  for  the  Japanese  as  I  would  ask  fair  treatment  for 
Germans  or  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Russians  or  Italians.  I 
ask  it  as  due  to  humanity  and  civilisation.  I  ask  it  as  due  to 
ourselves  because  we  must  act  uprightly  toward  all  men." 

The  President  recommended  to  Congress  the  passage  of  an 
Act  specifically  providing  for  the  naturalisation  of  Japanese  who 
come  to  the  United  States  intending  to  become  American  citi- 
zens.     The   existing   law  did    not.  specifically   prohibit   their 
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naturalisation,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  Chinaman  may 
become  an  American  citizen,  the  Courts  have  refused  to  extend 
to  Japanese  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  The  Presi- 
dent also  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  ''  embarrass- 
ments attending  the  performance  of  our  international  obligations 
in  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  entirely 
inadequate."  They  did  not  give  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
requisite  power  either  in  the  United  States  courts  or  by  the  use 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  protect  aUens  in  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  treaty.  He  therefore  recommended  that  the  criminal 
and  civil  statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  and 
enlarged  as  to  enable  the  President  to  enforce  those  rights  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  President's  message  was  a  document  of  extraordinary 
length,  and  only  its  salient  features  can  be  referred  to  here.  It 
took  strong  ground  against  mob  violence  and  the  lynching  of 
blacks  in  the  Southern  States.  **  The  greatest  existing  cause  of 
lynching,*'  the  President  said,  **is  the  perpetration,  especially 
by  black  men,  of  the  hideous  crime  of  rape — the  most  abomin- 
able in  all  the  category  of  crimes,  even  worse  than  murder. 
Mobs  frequently  avenge  the  commission  of  this  crime  by  them- 
selves torturing  to  death  the  man  committing  it,  thus  avenging 
in  bestial  fashion  a  beastly  deed,  and  reducing  themselves  to  a 
level  with  the  criminal.  .  .  .  Where  any  crime  committed  by  a 
member  of  one  race  against  a  member  of  another  race  is  avenged 
in  such  fashion  that  it  seems  as  if  not  the  individual  criminal, 
but  the  whole  race  is  attacked,  the  result  is  to  exasperate  to  the 
highest  degree  race  feeling.*'  The  one  safe  rule  was  to  treat 
each  man,  whatever  his  colour,  his  creed  or  his  social  position, 
with  even-handed  justice  on  his  real  worth  as  a  man.  .  .  . 
**  Reward  or  punish  the  individual  on  his  merits  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Evil  will  surely  come  in  the  end  to  both  races  if  we 
substitute  for  this  just  rule  the  habit  of  treating  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  race,  good  and  bad,  alike.  There  is  no  question 
of  *  social  equality  *  or  '  negro  domination  *  involved  ;  only  the 
question  of  relentlessly  punishing  bad  men,  and  of  securing  to 
the  good  man  the  right  to  his  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
happiness  as  his  own  qualities  of  heart,  head  and  hand  enable 
him  to  achieve  it."  Every  coloured  man,  the  President  con- 
tinued, would  realise  that  the  worst  enemy  of  his  race  was  the 
negro  criminal,  and  above  all  the  negro  criminal  who  committed 
rape ;  and  it  should  be  felt  as  in  the  highest  degree  an  offence 
against  the  whole  country,  and  especially  against  the  coloured 
race  in  particular,  for  a  coloured  man  to  fail  to  help  the  officers 
of  the  law  in  hunting  down  with  all  possible  earnestness  and 
zeal  every  such  infamous  oflfender.  Moreover  rape,  like  murder, 
should  always  be  punished  with  death,  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape  should  be  made  a  capital  crime,  at  least  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court ;  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
the  punishment  may  follow  immediately  upon  the  ofifence ;  and 
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the  trial  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  victim  need  not  be 
wantonly  shamed  while  giving  testimony,  and  that  the  least 
possible  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  details.  White  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  understand  that  every  lynching  re- 
presents a  loosening  of  the  bands  of  civiHsation ;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  lynching  inevitably  threw  the  worst  elements  in  the 
community  into  prominence.  Every  Ijmching  meant  moral 
deterioration  in  all  the  children  who  have  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  therefore  additional  trouble  for  the  next  generation.  "  Let 
justice  be  both  sure  and  swift ;  but  let  it  be  justice  under  the 
law,  and  not  the  wild  and  crooked  savagery  of  a  mob.'* 

In  discussing  the  existing  relations  between   capital   and 
labour  the  President  referred  to  **  the  infinite  harm  done  by 
preachers  of  mere  discontent  .  .  .  the  men  who  seek  to  ex- 
cite a  violent  class  hatred  against  the  men  of  wealth."     These 
''  sinister  demagogues  and  foolish  visionaries  "  sometimes  sought 
to  associate  themselves  vnth  genuine  reformers,  or  themselves 
to  masquerade  as  such  reformera     "In  reality  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  cause  they  profess  to  advocate,  just  as  the 
purveyors  of  sensational  slander  in  newspaper  or  magazine  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  an  honest 
effort  to  better  what  is  bad  in  our  social  and  governmental  con- 
ditions.*'    To  preach  hatred  of  the  rich  man  as  such,  to  seek  to 
mislead  and  inflame  to  madness  honest  men  whose  lives  are 
hard,  and  who  have  not  such  mental  training  as  would  permit 
them  to  appreciate  the  danger  in  the  doctrines  preached,  was  to 
commit  a  crime  against  the  body  politic,  and  to  be  false  to 
every  worthy  principle  and  tradition  of  American  national  life. 
In  the  long  run  every  such  movement  would  either  fail  or  else 
would  provoke  a  violent  reaction,  undoing  the  good  laboriously 
achieved  by  the  honest  reformer,  the  true  upholder  of  popular 
rights.     *'  Corruption  is  never  so  rife  as  in  communities  where 
the  demagogue  and  the  agitator  bear  full  sway,  because  in  such 
communities  all  moral  bands  become  loosened,  and  hysteria  and 
sensationalism  replace  the  spirit  of  sound  judgment  and  fair 
dealing  as  between  man  and  man. .  In  sheer  revolt  against  the 
squalid  anarchy  thus  produced  men  are  sure  in  the  end  to  turn 
toward  any  leader  who  can  restore  order,  and  then  their  relief 
at  being  free  from  the  intolerable  burdens  of  class  hatred,  vio- 
lence, and  demagogy  is  such  that  they  cannot  for  some  time  be 
aroused  to  indication  against  misdeeds  by  men  of  wealth ;  so 
that  they  permit  a  new  growth  of  the  very  abuses  which  were 
in  part  responsible  for  the  original  outbreak.     The  one  hope  for 
success  for  our  people  lies  in  a  resolute  and  fearless,  but  sane 
and  cool-headed,  advance  along  the  path  marked  out  last  year 
by  this  very  Congress.**    The  demagogue  and  the  exploiter  must 
be  shunned  alike.     **  The  man  who  debauches  others  in  order 
to  obtain  a  high  ofiice  stands  on  an  even  equality  of  corruption 
with  the  man  who  debauches  others  for  financial  profit ;  and 
when  hatred  is  sown  the  crop  which  springs  up  can  only  be  evil. 
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"The  plain  people  who  think — the  mechanics,  farmers, 
merchants,  workers  with  head  or  hand,  the  men  to  whom 
American  traditions  are  dear,  who  love  their  country  and  who 
try  to  act  decently  by  their  neighbours,  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
remember  that  the  most  damaging  blow  that  can  be  given 
popular  Government  is  to  elect  an  unworthy  and  sinister  agitator 
on  a  platform  of  violence  and  hypocrisy.  .  .  .  The  triumph  of 
the  mob  is  just  as  evil  a  thing  as  the  triumph  of  the  plutocracy, 
and  to  have  escaped  one  danger  avails  nothing  whatever  if  we 
succumb  to  the  other."  In  the  end  the  honest  man,  rich  or 
poor,  had  as  much  to  fear  from  the  insincere  and  unworthy 
demagogue  as  from  the  crafty  corruptionist.  "  Moreover,  the 
demagogue  and  the  corruptionist  often  work  hand  in  hand. 
There  are  at  this  moment  wealthy  reactionaries  of  such  obtuse 
morality  that  they  regard  the  public  servant  who  prosecutes 
them  when  they  violate  the  law,  or  who  seeks  to  make  them 
bear  their  proper  share  of  the  public  burdens,  as  being  even 
more  objectionable  than  the  violent  agitator  who  hounds  on  the 
mob  to  plunder  the  rich.  There  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
such  a  reactionary  and  such  an  agitator;  fundamentally  they 
are  alike  in  their  selfish  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  join  in  opposition  to  any  movement 
of  which  the  aim  is  fearlessly  to  do  exact  and  even  justice  to 
all." 

The  President  made  a  radical  recommendation  in  favour  of 
the  imposition  of  inheritance  and  income  taxes.  This  latter 
form  of  taxation,  owing  to  the  peculiar  political  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  limited  powers  possessed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  has  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional  (Annual 
Ebgister,  1895,  p.  376),  but  nevertheless  the  President  said : 
"  The  National  Government  has  long  derived  its  chief  re- 
venue from  a  tarifi^  on  imports,  and  from  an  internal  or  excise 
tax.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  every  reason  why,  when  next 
our  system  of  taxation  is  revised,  the  National  Government 
should  impose  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  and,  if  possible,  a 
graduated  income  tax.  The  man  of  great  wealth  owes  a 
peculiar  obligation  to  the  State,  because  he  derives  special 
advantages  from  the  mere  existence  of  Government.  .  .  .  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  assume  his  full  and 
proper  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  that  in  this  kind  of  taxation,  where  the  men 
who  vote  the  tax  pay  little  of  it,  there  should  be  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  danger  of  inaugurating  any  such  system  save  in 
a  spirit  of  entire  justice  and  moderation.  Whenever  we,  as  a 
people,  undertake  to  remodel  our  taxation  system  along  the 
lines  suggested,  we  must  make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure 
that  our  aim  is  to  distribute  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
Government  more  equitably  than  at  present ;  that  we  intend  to 
treat  rich  and  poor  men  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality,  and 
that  we  regard  it  as  equally  fatal  to  true  democracy  to  do  or 
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permit  injustice  to  the  one  as  to  do  or  permit  injustice  to  the 
other.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ethical  propriety 
of  the  Government  determining  the  conditions  upon  which  any 
gift  or  inheritance  should  be  received.  Exactly  how  far  the 
inheritance  tax  would,  as  an  incident,  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  transmission  by  devise  or  gift  of  the  enormous  fortunes  in 
question  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  discuss.  It  is  wise 
that  progress  in  this  direction  should  be  gradual.  At  first  a 
permanent  national  inheritance  tax,  while  it  might  be  more 
substantial  than  any  such  tax  has  hitherto  been,  need  not 
approximate,  either  in  amount  or  in  the  extent  of  the  increase 
by  graduation,  to  what  such  a  tax  should  ultimately  be." 

Becognising  the  frequent  scandals  resulting  from  the  con- 
flict of  the  divorce  laws  of  different  States,  the  President  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
to  Congress  the  power  to  pass  a  national  divorce  law  and 
divesting  the  States  of  control  over  divorce.  "When  home 
ties  are  loosened,'*  the  President  wrote,  **  when  men  and  women 
cease  to  regard  a  worthy  family  life,  with  all  its  duties  fully 
performed,  and  all  its  responsibilities  lived  up  to,  as  the  life  best 
worth  living,  then  evil  days  for  the  commonwealth  are  at 
hand.  There  are  regions  in  our  land,  and  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation, where  the  birth  rate  has  sunk  below  the  death  rate. 
Surely  it  should  need  no  demonstration  to  show  that  wilful 
sterility  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  human  race,  the  one  sin  for  which  the  penalty  is 
national  death,  race  death  ;  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atone- 
ment ;  a  sin  which  is  the  more  dreadful  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  men  and  women  guilty  thereof  are  in  other  respects,  in 
character,  and  bodily  and  mental  powers,  those  whom  for  the 
sake  of  the  State  it  would  be  well  to  see  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  many  healthy  children,  well  brought  up  in  homes  and  made 
happy  by  their  presence.  No  man,  no  woman,  can  shirk  the 
primary  duties  of  life,  whether  for  the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  and  retain  his  or  her  self-respect.** 

President  Roosevelt  has  written  no  message  in  which  he 
has  not  renewed  his  adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  pro- 
claimed its  benevolent  purpose.  Eeferring  to  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Root,  Secretary  of  State,  to  South  America,  during  the  sunmier 
(p.  433),  the  President  said  :  "  In  many  parts  of  South  America 
there  has  been  misunderstanding  of  the  attitude  and  purposes 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  other  American  Republics.  An 
idea  has  become  prevalent  that  our  assertion  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  implied  or  carried  with  it  an  assumption  of  superiority, 
and  of  a  right  to  exercise  some  kind  of  protectorate  over  the 
countries  to  whose  territory  the  doctrine  applies.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Yet  that  impression  continued 
to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  good  understanding,  to  friendly 
intercourse,  to  the  introduction  of  American  capital  and  the 
extension  of  American  trade.     The  impression  was  so  wide- 
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spread  that  apparently  it  could  not  be  reached  by  any  ordinary 
means/' 

The  President  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  making 
ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  saying  :  '*  A 
just  war  is  in  the  long  run  far  better  for  a  nation's  soul  than  the 
most  prosperous  peace  obtained  by  acquiescence  in  wrong  or 
injustice.     Moreover,  though  it  is  criminal  in  a  nation  not  to 

Erepare  for  war  .  .  .  even  to  be  defeated  in  war  may  be  far 
etter  than  not  to  have  fought  at  all.  As  has  been  well  and 
finely  said,  a  beaten  nation  is  not  necessarily  a  disgraced  nation ; 
but  the  nation  or  man  is  disgraced  if  the  obligation  to  defend 
right  is  shirked.  .  .  .  Nothing  would  more  promote  iniquity, 
nothing  would  further  defer  the  reign  upon  earth  of  peace  and 
righteousness,  than  for  the  free  and  enlightened  peoples,  which, 
though  with  much  stumbling  and  many  shortcomings,  never- 
theless strive  toward  justice,  deliberately  to  render  themselves 
powerless  while  leaving  every  despotism  and  barbarism  armed 
and  able  to  work  their  wicked  will.  The  chance  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  peacefully,  by  arbitration,  now  depends  mainly 
upon  the  possession  by  the  nations  that  mean  to  do  right  of 
sufficient  armed  strength  to  make  their  purpose  effective.  The 
United  States  Navy  is  the  surest  guarantor  of  peace  which  this 
country  possesses."  .  .  . 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  President  made  several 
notable  speeches.  On  April  14,  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  an 
annexe  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  rebuked  the  sensa- 
tionalists of  the  Press,  likening  them  to  the  Man  with  the 
Muck  Bake  in  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  continued :  **  There 
are,  in  the  body  politic,  economical  and  social,  many  and  grave 
evils,  and  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  the  sternest  war  upon 
them.  There  should  be  relentless  exposure  of  and  attack  upon 
every  evil  man,  whether  politician  or  business  man,  every  evil 
practice,  whether  in  politics,  in  business  or  in  social  life.  I 
hail  as  a  benefactor  every  writer  or  speaker,  every  man  who,  on 
the  platform,  or  in  book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  with  merci- 
less severity  makes  such  attack,  provided  always  that  he  in  his 
turn  remembers  that  the  attack  is  of  use  only  if  it  is  absolutely 
truthful.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  knavery  untruthfully  to 
attack  an  honest  man,  or  even  with  hysterical  exaggeration  to 
assail  a  bad  man  with  untruth.  An  epidemic  of  indiscriminate 
assault  upon  character  does  no  good,  but  very  great  harm.  The 
soul  of  every  scoundrel  is  gladdened  whenever  an  honest  man 
is  assailed,  or  even  when  a  scoundrel  is  untruthfully  assailed. 

"  Now,  it  is  easy  to  twist  out  of  shape  what  I  have  just  said, 
easy  to  affect  to  misunderstand  it,  and  if  it  is  slurred  over  in  re- 
petition, not  really  difficult  to  misunderstand  it.  Some  persons 
are  sincerely  incapable  of  understanding  that  to  denounce  mud- 
slinging  does  not  mean  the  endorsement  of  whitewashing ;  and 
both  the  interested  individuals  who  need  whitewashing  and 
those  others  who  practise  mud-slinging  like  to  encourage  such 
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confusion  of  ideas.  One  of  the  chief  counts  against  those  who 
make  indiscriminate  assault  upon  men  in  business  or  men  in 
public  hfe  is  that  they  invite  a  reaction  which  is  sure  to  tell 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  unscrupulous  scoundrel.  ...  If 
Aristides  is  praised  overmuch  as  just,  people  get  tired  of  hearing 
it;  and  over-censure  of  the  unjust  finally  and  from  similar 
reasons  results  in  their  favour." 

In  a  speech  welcoming  a  delegation  of  veterans  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  presented  to  him  by  the  German  Ambassador,  the 
President  said :  **  The  ties  that  unite  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  many  and  close,  and  it  must  be  a  prime  object  of  our 
statesmanship  to  knit  the  two  nations  ever  closer  together.  In 
no  country  is  there  a  warmer  admiration  for  Germany  and 
for  Germany's  exalted  ruler.  Emperor  William,  than  here  in 
America." 

The  body  of  Paul  Jones,  which  for  a  century  had  lain  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  Paris,  was  brought  back  to  America  early 
in  the  year,  and  placed  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
with  elaborate  ceremonies.  The  President  was  the  chief 
orator,  and  made  .a  strong  plea  for  ''  not  alone  keeping  up,  but 
of  going  on  with  building  up  the  United  States  Navy,  and  of 
keeping  our  small  Army  at  least  at  its  present  size,  and  making 
it  the  most  efficient  for  its  size  that  there  is  on  the  globe.'*  He 
added  that  to  applaud  patriotic  sentiments  and  honour  dead 
national  heroes  was  only  worth  while  if  they  intended  to  take  to 
heart  the  lessons  of  the  past.  '*  Those  of  you  who  are  in  public 
life  have  a  moral  right  to  be  here  at  this  celebration  to-day  only 
if  you  are  prepared  to  do  your  part  in  building  up  the  Navy  of 
the  present,  for  otherwise  you  have  no  right  to  claim  lot  or  part 
in  the  glory  and  honour  and  renown  of  the  Navy's  past." 

The  chief  political  event  of  the  year  was  the  general  election, 
held  in  almost  all  the  States  on  November  6,  which  resulted  in 
the  Republicans  retaining  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, although  it  was  considerably  reduced.  The  interest 
of  the  campaign  centred  in  New  York,  where  Mr.  Hearst,  the 
proprietor  of  several  sensational  newspapers,  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  For  many  years,  through  his  news- 
papers, he  had  posed  as  the  champion  of  the  people  against  the 
greed  of  monopoly,  and  appealed  to  the  bitterness  of  class  hatred. 
He  created  a  following,  and  in  time  the  men  who  were  continu- 
ally told  that  they  were  the  victims  of  an  unjust  social  system 
came  to  believe  what  they  read  and  to  long  to  revenge  them- 
selves. Between  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hearst  there  is 
nothing  in  common,  and  yet  both  men  aroused  class  hatred,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  perpetual  denunciation  of  capitalists  did  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else  to  make  the  masses  believe  that  Mr. 
Hearst  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  him  they  could  find  justice.  Mr.  Hearst  was  nominated 
for  Governor  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  immediately  after  his  nomination  thousands 
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of  Democrats  publicly  announced  that  they  would  not  vote  for 
■  him ;  while  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State,  including  all 
the  newspapers  save  one  published  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
fiercely  assailed  him,  and  urged  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Republican  candidate,  as  a  rebuke  to  a  demagogue  and  to  pro- 
tect the  good  name  of  the  State.  The  campaign  that  followed 
was  sensational  in  the  charges  and  counter-charges  brought  by 
the  partisans  of  both  sides,  and  the  deliberate  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Hearst  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  proletariat.  His  sap- 
porters  stuck  to  him  loyally,  and  in  the  large  cities  working  men 
who  had  hitherto  voted  for  Republicans  gave  him  their  votes. 
These  gains,  however,  were  offset  by  the  defection  of  Democrats 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  gave  Mr.  Hughes  the  elec- 
tion by  a  small  majority.  Subjected  to  analysis,  the  result  de- 
monstrated that  Mr.  Hughes  was  really  elected  by  Democratic 
and  not  by  Republican  votes,  a  result  so  unsatisfactory  that  it 
caused  the  Republicans  great  uneasiness,  and  was  proof  to  the 
country  of  the  hold  that  Radicalism  has  on  the  masses. 

The  President,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  had  been  impor- 
tuned to  make  a  speech  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hughes,  but  declined, 
and  Secretary  Root  spoke  for  him.  Mr.  Root's  speech  was  a 
terrific  arraignment  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Telling  his  audience  that 
he  spoke  for  the  President,  Mr.  Root  said  : — 

"  I  say  to  you,  with   his   authority,  that   he  regards   Mr. 
Hearst  as  wholly  unfit  to  be  Governor,  as  an  insincere,  self- 
seeking  demagogue,  who  is  trying  to  deceive  the  working  men 
of  New  York  by  false  statements  and  false  promises ;  and  that 
he  considers  that  Mr.  Hearst's  election  would  be  an  injury  and 
a  discredit  alike  to  honest  labour  and  to  honest  capital,  and  a 
serious  injury  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  of  enforcing 
just  and  equal  laws  against  corporate  wrong-domg.     President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hearst  stand  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Listen  to  what  President  Roosevelt  has  said  himself  of  Mr.  Hearst 
and  his  kind.     In  President  Roosevelt's  first  message  to  Congress 
he  spoke  of  the  assassin  of  McKinley  as  inflamed  by  the  reckless 
utterances  of  those  who,  on  the  stump  and  in  the  public  Press, 
appeal  to  the  dark  and  evil  spirits  of  malice  and  greed,  envy  and 
sullen  hatred.     The  wind  is  sowed  by  the  men  who  preach  such 
doctrines,  and  they  cannot  escape  their  share  of  the  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  whirlwind  that  is  reaped.     This  applies  alike  to 
the  deliberate  demagogue,  to  the  exploiter  of  sensationalism, 
and  to  the  crude  and  foolish  visionary,  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
apologises  for  crime  or  excites  aimless  discontent.     I  say,  by  the 
President's  authority,  that  in  penning  these  words,  with  the 
horror  of  President  McKinley's  murder  fresh  before  him,  he  had 
Mr.  Hearst  specially  in  his  mind.     And  I  say,  by  his  authority, 
that  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Hearst  then,  he  thinks  of  Mr. 
Hearst  now." 

The  United  States  was  the  scene  of  a  stupendous  calamity 
during  the  year.     At  thirteen  minutes  past  five  on  the  morning 
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of  April  18,  an  earthquake  laid  a  large  portion  of  the  business 
and  residence  section  of  San  Francisco  in  ruins,  and  following 
the  convulsion  fire  broke  out,  which  completed  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  fire  continued  to  rage  until  the  evening  of 
April  21,  when  four  square  miles  had  been  devastated.  The 
official  report  placed  the  number  of  deaths  at  452,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  persons  were  injured,  and  property  valued  at 
80,000,000Z.  was  destroyed.  All  the  world  offered  assistance, 
which  the  President  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  was  able  to  succour  the  homeless  and  destitute,  and 
with  magnificent  courage  the  people  of  San  Francisco  faced  the 
future  undeterred  and  began  to  rebuild  their  city  even  before 
the  smouldering  ruins  were  cool.  From  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
there  will  arise  a  greater  and  more  beautiful  metropolis  of  the 
West ;  the  Pacific  gateway  to  America. 

In  August  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  a  regi- 
ment composed  entirely  of  negroes  but  officered  by  whites,  was, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  military  routine,  sent  to  Brownsville, 
Texas.  The  feeling  against  the  negro  being  very  strong  in  the 
South,  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  bitterly  resented  the  presence 
of  the  garrison,  and  there  were  several  minor  affrays  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  citizens.  On  the  night  of  August  13,  a 
volley  was  fired  into  the  town,  and  one  citizen  was  killed.  The 
President  ordered  an  investigation,  and  as  the  officers  charged 
with  the  inquiry  were  unable  to  discover  the  guilty,  the  Pre- 
sident ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  entire  battalion  **  without 
honour."  His  action  caused  a  tremendous  sensation.  It  was 
admitted  that  not  more  than  twenty  men  could  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  and  that  to  make  the  entire  battalion  suffer 
was  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.  The 
President  defended  his  course  by  declaring  that  the  men  not 
actually  concerned  had  engaged  in  **a  conspiracy  of  silence'* 
and  therefore  were  deserving  of  punishment.  The  President 
was  also  charged  with  having  violated  military  law  by  dis- 
missing the  men  without  trial,  and  a  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  demanding  an  investigation  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  friends  of  the  President  in  the  Senate  tried  to  prevent  an 
investigation,  which  led  to  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate,  but 
the  resolution  was  finally  adopted. 

It  has  always  been  a  tradition  that  no  President  should 
leave  the  country  during  his  term  of  office,  and  so  rigidly  has 
the  tradition  been  observed  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  unwritten  Constitution,  and  many  Americans  be- 
lieved that  either  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  laid  a  prohibition 
upon  the  President  leaving  the  national  jurisdiction.  When 
President  Eoosevelt  announced  that  he  proposed  to  visit  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  personally  observe  the  progress  of  the 
work  on  the  canal,  there  were  many  misgivings  and  some 
criticisms  that  a  century-old  precedent  should  be  shattered,  but 
in  the  main  the  President  was  commended  for  ignoring  a  sense- 
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less  custom.  On  November  8  Mr.  Roosevelt  sailed  for  the 
Isthmus,  and  on  the  15th  he  visited  the  city  of  Panama,  the 
first  time  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  set  foot  on 
foreign  soil.  He  reached  Washington  in  safety  on  November 
26,  having  on  the  return  journey  made  a  short  stop  at  Porto 
Rico. 

Almost  equally  important  as  creating  a  precedent  was  the 
visit  made  by  Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  principal 
South  American  capitals  during  the  summer.  The  unwritten 
Constitution  hampered  the  movements  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Root  went  first  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where,  on 
July  31,  he  made  a  notable  address  before  the  Pan-American  con- 
ferenca  It  was  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  its  sister  nations  on  the  American  continent ;  it  was  to 
reassure  them  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  as  much  for  their 
protection  as  it  was  for  that  of  the  United  States  ;  that  it  exer- 
cised a  benevolent  guardianship  and  did  not  spell  aggression.  Mr. 
Root  said :  **  We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace ;  for  no 
territory  except  our  own ;  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty 
over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights 
of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and 
we  deem  the  observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guarantee  of 
the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We  neither 
claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privileges,  or  powers  that  we  do 
not  freely  concede  to  every  American  republic.  We  wish  to 
increase  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to  grow  in  wealth, 
in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their 
ruin,  but  to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a 
common  growth  that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger 
together.  Within  a  few  months,  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
cognised possessors  of  every  foot  of  soil  on  the  American  con- 
tinents can  be,  and  I  hope  will  be,  represented  with  the 
acknowledged  rights  of  equal  Sovereign  states  in  the  great 
World  Congress  at  the  Hague.  This  will  be  the  world's  formal 
and- final  acceptance  of  the  declaration  that  no  part  of  the 
American  continents  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  colonisation.  Let 
us  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  performance  of 
the  duty  to  humanity  which  that  accepted  declaration  implies ; 
so  that  in  time  the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  re- 
publics may  come  to  march  with  equal  step  by  the  side  of  the 
stronger  and  more  fortunata  Let  us  help  each  other  to  show 
that  for  all  the  races  of  men  the  liberty  for  which  we  have 
fought  and  laboured  is  the  twin  sister  of  justice  and  peace. 
Let  us  unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  making  effective 
an  all  American  public  opinion,  whose  power  shall  influence 
international  conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong,  and 
narrow  the  causes  of  war,  and  for  ever  preserve  our  free  lands 
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from  the  burden  of  such  armaments  as  are  massed  behind  the 
frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring  us  ever  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  ordered  liberty.  So  shall  come  security  and  prosperity,  pro- 
duction and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the  arts,  and  happiness  for 
us  all.  Not  in  a  single  conference,  nor  by  a  single  effort,  can 
very  much  be  done.  You  labour  more  for  the  future  than  for 
the  present ;  but  if  the  right  impulse  be  given,  if  the  right 
tendency  be  estabHshed,  the  work  you, do  here  will  go  on  among 
the  millions  of  people  in  the  American  continents  long  after 
your  final  adjournment,  long  after  your  lives,  with  incalculable 
benefit  to  all  our  beloved  countries,  which  may  it  please  God  to 
continue  free  and  independent  and  happy  for  ages  to  come.** 

The  tendency  that  has  been  rapidly  growing  during  the  last 
few  years  to  magnify  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  divest  the  separate  States  of  authority  that  hitherto  they 
asserted  exclusively  resided  in  them  was  strikingly  emphasised 
by  the  enactment  of  three  important  laws.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1905  the  President  urged  the  passage  of  a  law 
giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  greater  super- 
vision over  the  railways  of  the  country  and  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  maximum  rate  to  be  charged  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property.  The  railways  bitterly  opposed  Federal 
interference,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  without  much 
delay  passed  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. In  the  Senate,  however,  a  long,  and  at  times 
acrimonious,  debate  followed,  the  Bill  finally  becoming  a  law 
and  vesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the 
powers  considered  necessary  by  the  President. 

Hardly  less  significant  as  marking  the  centralising  tendency 
of  the  times  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  meat 
inspection  law.  A  novel — The  Jtmgle — written  by  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  conditions,  moral 
and  sanitary,  existing  in  the  stock  yards  and  packing  houses  of 
Chicago,  and  these  disclosures  created  a  profound  sensation. 
They  revealed  such  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  that  at  first  they 
were  regarded  as  the  invention  of  a  sensationalist  seeking 
notoriety.  Mr.  Sinclair  urged  the  President  to  order  an  investi- 
gation, which  the  President  was  disinclined  to  do,  but  yielding 
to  public  pressure  he  appointed  in  May  two  confidential  agents 
to  verify  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  Their  report 
showed  that  grave  abuses  existed  and  that  legislation  was 
imperatively  needed  to  protect  the  public  health.  The  principle 
on  which  the  American  Union  is  founded — the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  within  their  own  borders — made  it  impossible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  control  over  articles  of  food 
consumed  within  the  State — that  being  an  exercise  of  authority 
to  be  solely  exerted  by  the  State — but  on  articles  intended  for 
export,  which  in  transit  traverse  more  than  one  State,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Federal  Government  power  of  supervision 
and  regulation.    A  Bill  was  passed  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  power  to  appoint  inspectors  to  examine  all  animals  to 
be  slaughtered  for  food  consumption  and  all  meats  prepared  for 
packing  and  canning,  and  to  reject  and  condemn  those  unfit 
for  human  food.  Tins  and  cans  were  required  to  be  properly 
labelled  and  the  date  of  manufacture  stamped  thereon,  and  in 
other  ways  the  health  of  the  public  was  safeguarded. 

For  years  the  adulteration  of  food  products  of  all  kinds  had 
been  brought  almost  to  the  perfection  of  an  art,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  chemists  was  directed  to  find  cheap  substitutes  for 
the  things  counterfeited.  Each  State  had  its  own  standard  of 
purity  and  honesty,  and  it  often  happened  that  a  proprietary 
or  other  article  that  was  permitted  to  be  sold  in  one  State 
as  **pure''  subjected  the  dealer  in  another  State  to  a  fine  for 
selling  an  adulterated  article.  For  years  attempts  had  been 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  meet  the  evil,  but 
partly  through  indifference,  partly  because  the  Constitutional 
power  of  Congress  was  questioned,  no  action  was  taken.  But 
this  year  the  public  was  in  a  ciifferent  mood,  hair-splitting,  tech- 
nical distinctions  were  brushed  to  one  side,  and  Congress  passed 
a  Pure  Food  Act,  which,  like  the  meat  inspection  law,  makes 
adulteration  and  misbranding  a  crime,  and  imposes  severe 
penalties  for  imposition  upon  the  public. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  Bill  declaring  that 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  built  with  locks.  The  Senate 
reported  in  favour  of  a  sea-level  canal,  and  a  board  of  eminent 
international  engineers  was  appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  type 
of  canal  to  be  constructed.  The  board  reported  in  favour  of  a 
sea-level  canal,  but  owing  to  the  increased  cost  and  the  addi- 
tional time  required  to  build  a  canal  without  locks.  Congress 
rejected  the  recommendation  and  committed  itself  to  the  lock 
construction.  In  July  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  offered  for 
sale  $30,000,000  two  per  cent,  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  canal  purposes.  The  issue  was  heavily  over-subscribed,  the 
bonds  selling  at  an  average  price  of  $103.95.  Some  progress 
was  made  on  the  actual  work  of  construction,  but  many  ob- 
stacles were  encountered,  the  chief  being  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  labour.  The  Government 
originally  proposed  to  build  the  canal  under  its  own  supervision, 
but  the  Canal  Commission  recommended  that  the  work  be  done 
by  contract.  Late  in  the  year  tenders  were  invited,  but  no 
award  had  yet  been  made  by  December  31. 

On  February  17,  Miss  Ahce  Roosevelt,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  President  Roosevelt,  was  married  at  the  White  House  to 
Representative  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio. 

Yielding  to  the  importunities  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  other  dis- 
tinguished reformers  of  the  English  language,  on  August  24 
the  President  ordered  a  simplified  form  of  spelling  to  be  adopted 
in  the  printing  of  Government  publications.  The  new  system 
excited  so  much  ridicule  that  on  December  14  the  President 
withdrew  his  order. 
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II.  THE  DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States  call  for  little 
comment.     Except  for  sporadic  outbreaks,  the  Philippines  were 
peaceful,  and  appeared  to  be  making  steady  progress.     Efforts 
to  induce  Congress  to  grant  to  the  Philippines  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  were  unsuccessful.     The  grant  was  strongly 
urged  in  the  President's  Message  to  Congress,  mainly  because  it 
would  show  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  welfare  of  the  islands.     **  So  far  [he  continued] 
our  action  in  the  Philippines  has  been  abundantly  justified,  not 
mainly,  and  indeed  not  primarily,  because  of  the  added  dignity 
it  has  given  us  as  a  nation,  by  proving  that  we  are  able,  honour- 
ably and  efficiently,  to  bear  the  international  burdens  which  a 
mighty  people  should  bear,  but  even  more  because  of  the  im- 
mense benefit  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.     We  are  steadily  introducing  both  liberty  and  order,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  their  people  have  ever  before  known.    We 
have  secured  justice.    We  have  provided  an  efficient  police  force, 
and  have  put  down  ladronism.     Only  in  the  islands  of  Leyte 
and  Samar  is  the  authority  of  our  Government  resisted,  and  this 
by  wild  mountain  tribes,  under  the  superstitious  inspiration  of 
fakirs  and  pseudo-religious  leaders.'*     He  added  that  the  United 
States  are  constantly  increasing  the  measure  of  liberty  accorded 
the  islanders,  and  in  spring  of  1907,  if  conditions  warrant,  their 
capacity  for  self-government  would  be  tested  by  summoning  the 
first  Filipino  Legislative  Assembly.     The  way  in  which  they 
stood  this  test  would  largely  determine  whether  the  self-govern- 
ment thus  granted  would  be  increased  or  decreased.     If  America 
had  erred  at  all  in  the  Philippines  it  had  been  in  proceeding  too 
rapidly  towards  a  large  measure  of  self-government.     To  roads 
and  railroads  ought  to  be  added  free  access  to  American  markets. 
"This  nation  owes  no  more  imperative  duty  to  itself  and  man- 
kind than  the  duty  of  managing  the  affairs  of  all  the  islands 
under  the   American   flag — the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii — so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it  is  in  every  way  to  their 
advantage  that  the  flag  should  fly  over  them." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  in 
March,  1907,  a  general  election  will  be  held  for  delegates  to  a 
Philippine  Assembly,  which  will  take  over  the  legislative  power 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President. 

Porto  Rico,  since  it  came  under  American  rule  in  1898,  has 
continued  to  increase  in  material  prosperity,  but  its  inhabitants 
are  in  an  anomalous  position.  They  are  the  one  people  in  the 
world  that  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  no  country.  They  have 
been  expressly  declared  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  not 
to  be  American  citizens,  and  in  every  respect  they  are  treated 
as  aliens.  But  as  Spain  has  relinquished  her  sovereignty  over 
Porto  Rico,  they  are  not  Spanish  subjects,  and  they  cannot  be 
naturalised,  as  there  is  no  Sovereign  to  whom  they  can  forswear 
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their  allegiance.  Until  American  citizenship  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  Act  of  Congress  they  must  continue  outside  the  pale 
of  nations. 

Properly  speaking,  Hawaii  is  not  a  dependency,  but  is  an 
American  territory ;  its  geographical  position,  however,  brings 
it  conveniently  under  this  heading.  The  President  made  this 
reference  to  the  territory  in  his  Message  to  Congress  : — 

**  The  needs  of  Hawaii  are  peculiar ;  every  aid  should  be 
given  the  islands ;  and  our  efforts  should  be  unceasing  to  develop 
them  along  the  lines  of  a  community  of  small  freeholders,  not 
of  great  planters  with  coolie-tilled  estates."  Its  isolation  in  the 
Pacific  (he  continued)  and  the  special  duties  imposed  upon  it 
warranted  treatment  different  from  that  given  to  territories  con- 
tiguous to  or  surrounded  by  sister  territories  or  other  States, 
and  justified  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  Federal  revenues 
to  be  expended  for  educational  and  internal  improvements  therein. 
Hawaii  was  making  an  effort  to  secure  immigrants  fit  ultimately 
for  the  duties  and  burdens  of  full  American  citizenship,  and 
whenever  the  leaders  in  the  island  industries  finally  adopted 
American  ideals,  and  heartily  joined  the  United  States  Adminis- 
tration in  endeavouring  to  develop  a  middle  class  of  substantial 
citizens,  a  way  would  be  found  to  deal  with  the  commercial  and 
industrial  problems  which  appeared  to  them  so  serious.  **  The 
best  Americanism  is  that  which  aims  for  stability  and  perman- 
ency of  prosperous  citizenship,  rather  than  immediate  returns  on 
large  masses  of  capital.'' 

A.  Maurice  Low. 

III.  CANADA. 

The  year  in  Canada  opened  sadly.  Hon.  Mr.  Prefontaine, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  had  died  suddenly  in  Paris  at  the  close 
of  1905  ;  his  body  was  sent  home  by  the  British  Government  in 
the  warship  Canada,  and  the  state  funeral  took  place  at  Mon- 
treal on  January  25.  On  March  10  the  Eoman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Halifax,  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  wide 
popularity,  died  suddenly.  He  was  an  ardent  Imperialist,  and 
his  loss  was  deeply  regretted.  On  March  15  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Jones,  also  died 
suddenly.  He  was  one  of  the  historic  political  figures  of  Canada. 
Beginning  political  life  as  an  opponent  of  confederation  and  an 
advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  he  became  in  due  time  a 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  closed  his  career  as 
the  Governor  of  his  Province.  Mr.  Prefontaine's  seat  in  Par- 
liament was  taken  by  a  Labour  member,  the  regular  Ministerial 
nominee  being  defeated.  A  reconstruction  of  the  Laurier 
Ministry  took  place  early  in  the  year,  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur 
becoming  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Tenipleman,  a 
Senator  who  had  been  a  Minister  without  portfolio,  l)eing  made 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
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was  elected  for  the  city  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  new 
Ministers  were  sworn  in  on  February  6.  The  place  of  Hon. 
Alfred  Jones,  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  taken  by  Hon. 
D.  C.  Fraser,  who  resigned  a  seat  on  the  bench  to  do  so.  The 
See  of  Archbishop  O'Brien  was  in  due  time  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  McCarthy. 

On  February  10  the  Tariff  Commission  (composed  of  three 
Cabinet  Ministers),  having  visited  all  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing centres  of  the  Dominion,  concluded  its  labours.  A 
measure  of  tariff  revision  was  expected  during  the  early  session. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  serious  accident  to  Hon.  W.  S.  Field- 
ing, the  Finance  Minister,  as  well  as  to  an  agreement  between 
the  two  parties  to  shorten  the  spring  session  and  meet  in 
the  autumn,  the  measure  was  postponed  till  November  (post, 
p.  457). 

The  life  insurance  agitation  in  the  United  States  (Annual 
Register,  1905,  p.  453  sqq,)  so  far  reflected  itself  in  Canada 
that  on  February  26  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  a  judge 
and  two  experts,  was  appointed  to  investigate  Canadian  com- 
panies and  companies  operating  in  Canada,  and  worked  in- 
dustriously throughout  the  year.  Its  report  had  not  been 
presented  to  Parliament  by  December  31. 

The  fiscal  question  was  briefly  discussed  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  On  January  19  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  passed  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  London  in  July  (p.  180)  declaring 
that  **  the  bonds  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  materially 
strengthened  and  the  union  of  the  various  parts  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  greatly  consolidated  by  the  adoption  of  a  commercial 
policy  based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit,  whereby  each 
component  part  of  the  Empire  would  receive  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage in  trade  as  the  result  of  its  national  relationship."  On 
January  26th,  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  speech  at  Montreal,  said  that  the  farmers  whom  he  repre- 
sented attached  no  importance  to  preference  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  he  was  pleased  that  no  preference 
had  been  given.  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  on  January  29,  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  protesting  against  his 
views  as  inconsistent  with  those  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
as  injurious  to  the  hopes  of  English  tariff  reformers.  On 
February  21,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  at  Toronto;  and  in  his  speech  said 
that  the  British  preference  at  that  moment  did  not  concern 
the  people  of  Canada,  but  the  people  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
**  We  have  given  them  a  preference,  and  we  have  declared  in  the 
conference  of  1902  that  we  are  prepared  at  any  time,  when  it 
suits  the  British  people  to  give  us  a  preference,  to  negotiate  with 
them  for  preference  against  preference."  The  question  of  a  re- 
turn for  the  preference  was  left  for  the  British  people  to  decide. 
He  did   not  believe   that   a  protective  fiscal  policy  in  Great 
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Britain  was  practicable,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  in 
the  matter  of  fiscal  policies  each  part  of  the  Empire  should  be 
left  free  to  act  as  each  deemed  for  its  own  best  interests.  (For 
opinions  previously  expressed  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  see 
Annual  Register,  1904,  p.  447.) 

At  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in  London 
on  July  10,  11  and  12,  the  Canadian  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  chambers  by  105  to  41,  with  21  neutral.  It  urged  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  various  colonies 
and  dependencies  to  grant  reciprocal  preferential  treatment  in 
their  respective  markets,  expressed  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that  thereby  the  bonds  of  union  would  be  strengthened,  and  the 
British  Empire  largely  freed  from  dependence  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  food  and  other  supplies,  and  pledged  the  chambers 
represented  to  press  their  respective  Governments  to  take 
such  action  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  as  would  give 
effect  to  the  principle  advocated  in  the  resolution. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  March  8.  The  debate  on  the 
address  concluded  on  March  12,  no  amendment  being  oiBfered. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  autumn  session  (p.  457)  the  Estimates 
were  presented  therefore  for  only  nine  months,  i.e.,  from  June 
30,  1906,  to  March  31,  1907.  The  total  expenditures  were  esti- 
mated as  follows :  Consolidated  Fund,  $51,594,532 ;  Capital 
Account,  $16,342,015;  total,  $67,936,547.  The  Budget  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Finance  Minister  on  Tuesday,  May  22. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
was  put  at  $79,000,000,  an  estimated  increase  of  $7,800,000. 
The  estimated  expenditure  was  put  at  $66,500,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $3,180,000.  The  estimated  surplus  was  put  at 
$12,500,000.  When  the  Public  Accounts  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  were  presented,  the  Minister's  Estimates  were 
found  to  be  close  to  the  mark.  The  total  receipts  were 
$80,139,360;  the  total  expenditure,  $67,240,640;  the  surplus 
for  the  year,  $12,898,720.  The  expenditure  on  capital  account 
was  $11,913,871 ;  railway  subsidies,  $1,637,574 ;  bounties  (chiefly 
on  iron  and  steel)  $2,400,771.  The  net  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  $267,042,977  ;  the  average  rate  of  interest  was 
2.75,  the  net  rate  2.21.  The  revenue  for  the  Yukon  Territory 
was  $750,152  ;  the  expenditure,  $1,394,012,  a  deficit  of  $643,860. 
From  July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1906,  the  total  receipts  were 
$12,321,395;  the  expenditures,  $13,357,263;  the  total  capital 
expenditure  in  the  same  period  was  $15,375,626. 

An  address  to  His  Majesty  the  King  was  passed  on  April  8 
in  the  Commons,  and  on  April  26  in  the  Senate,  conveying  ''  the 
expression  of  the  desire  and  hope,  long  and  fervently  cherished 
by  all  British  subjects  inhabiting  British  North  America,"  that 
His  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  honour  them  with 
his  presence,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  ofifer  the  personal 
tribute  of  their  unwavering  attachment  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Government  of  the   Empire,  of   their  deep   affection  for   his 
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person,  and  their  profound  admiration  for  those  kingly  virtues 
and  truly  humanitarian  deeds  which  have  earned  for  him  first 
place  among  the  great  sovereigns  of  the  world.  He  was  re- 
minded of  his  visit  as  heir-apparent  in  1860,  and  prayed  with 
the  Queen  to  visit  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  such  time  as  he 
might  select.  In  the  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that, 
while  the  King's  visit  would  make  no  difference  to  Canadian 
loyalty,  it  was  generally  agreed  in  that  House  that  if  the  King 
were  to  visit  Canada — and  he  could  not  visit  Canada  without 
visiting  the  United  States  also — the  effect  would  be  to  bring 
even  more  closely  together  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Borden,  the  Opposition  Leader,  said  that  the 
Crown  represented  more  truly  the  dignity  and  the  greatness  of 
the  Empire  to  all  those  who  live  in  the  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  than  did  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  was 
the  natural  course  of  constitutional  development ;  it  has  been 
going  on  for  years  and  it  imdoubtedly  would  continue  in  the 
future.  That  was  an  additional  reason  for  desiring  to  have  the 
privilege  and  honour  of  seeing  the  King  accompanied  by  his 
noble  Queen,  and  of  offering  to  him  a  tribute  of  that  devotion 
and  loyalty  which  existed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  an 
extent  at  least  as  great  as  anjrwhere  throughout  His  Majesty's 
dominions. 

An  official  reply  was  subsequently  received  expressing  His 
Majesty's  regret  that  he  was  unable  at  present  to  visit  Canada 
and  other  portions  of  his  dominions  as  well. 

Sir  Henri  Taschereau,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  resigned  in  May,  and  was  succeeded  on  June  2  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  K.C.  His 
post  was  filled  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Aylesworth,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Toronto,  who  was  duly  elected  for  North  York,  Ontario. 
The  Solicitor-General,  Hon.  K.  Lemieux,  was  made  Post- 
master-General, and  the  Sohcitor-Generalship  was  left  vacant 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

During  the  session  several  investigations  took  place  into  the 
details  of  departmental  management  in  regard  to  immigration 
and  the  supplying  of  vessels  for  service  in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the 
course  of  which  some  irregularities  and  extravagances  were  ex- 
posed. On  a  general  review  of  the  facts,  however,  the  majority 
reports  were  in  favour  of  the  departments,  and  were  accepted 
by  the  House. 

The  internal  peace  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by  several 
serious  strikes.  One,  at  Buckingham  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
resulted  in  a  riot,  and  a  detective  officer  was  shot  while  resist- 
ing, with  others,  the  assault  of  the  rioters  on  the  mills  of 
the  McClaren  Company.  The  resulting  prosecution  had  not 
terminated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  city  of  Hamilton 
a  strike  of  street  car  employees  resulted  also  in  riot,  and  troops 
were  called  out.     The  affair,  after  disturbing  the  city  for  weeks 
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and  causing  much  loss  to  everybody,  was  finally  arranged  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  Again,  a  strike  of  coal-miners  at  Leth- 
bridge,  in  the  North- West,  threatened  to  deprive  a  large  part  of 
the  West  of  fuel  during  the  winter.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  conditions  were  still  unsatisfactory,  and  there  was  fear  of 
suffering  through  lack  of  fuel.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1906,  the  number  of  working  people  affected  by  strikes  was 
large.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  stated  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1905-6  there  were  130  trade  disputes  in 
Canada,  involving  not  less  than  six  persons  and  lasting  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Of  these  nine  commenced  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year  there  were  forty  more  disputes  in  existence.  About  518 
firms  and  13,363  workpeople  were  directly  involved  in  these 
disputes,  and  5,150  workpeople  were  indirectly  affected.  The 
loss  of  time  to  workpeople  amounted  approximately  to  343,800 
working  days,  an  increase  of  124,700  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  as  yet  incomplete 
statistics  of  the  strikes  above  mentioned,  which  took  place  in 
the  later  months  of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
strikes  the  Government  introduced  just  before  the  Christmas 
recess  a  Bill  (No.  36,  1906-7)  ''  to  aid  in  the  prevention  and 
settlement  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  mines  and  industries  con- 
nected with  public  utilities."  The  Bill  provides  for  compulsory 
investigation,  but  not  for  compulsory  settlement.  The  legisla- 
tion of  Canada  on  this  subject  began  in  1900  with  the  Concilia- 
tion Act  (chap.  24,  1900).  This  was  followed  by  the  Railway 
Labour  Disputes  Act  (chap.  55,  1903).  None  of  these  Acts  go 
farther  than  compulsory  investigation,  leaving  final  settlement 
to  private  agreement.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  discussing  the 
new  Act,  on  December  17,  said  that  **  in  Canada  public  opinion 
had  not  hitherto  favoured  compulsory  arbitration,  which  in 
other  countries  had  not  been  an  unqualified  success."  During 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September  and  October  there  were 
eighty-four  disputes,  affecting  637  firms,  involving  17,638  work- 
men, and  causing  a  loss  of  251,895  working  days. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  which  began  March  8,  and 
ended  July  13,  was  eminently  practical.  The  Railway  Sub- 
sidies Act  (chap.  40)  conferred  subsidies  on  46  different  rail- 
ways, either  under  construction  or  to  be  constructed.  The  Act 
of  1905  (chap.  30)  which  conferred  annuities  on  Privy  Coun- 
cillors of  five  years'  standing,  was,  after  much  public  discussion 
during  the  recess,  repealed  by  chap.  40, 1906.  The  Immigration 
Acts  were  consolidated  and  amended  by  chap.  19,  1906.  During 
the  Canadian  recess,  after  much  correspondence,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  was  so  amended  (in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom)  as  to  provide  against  false  and  fraudulent  mis- 
representation in  the  case  of  emigrants.  The  Canadian  Act 
relating  to  this  subject  is  chap.  16,  1905.  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  (chap.  27)  was   the  subject  of  prolonged  debate   in  both 
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Houses,  and  after  much  alteration  was  finally  carried.  The 
Railway  Act  of  1903,  chap.  58,  was  largely  amended  by  chap.  42, 
1906. 

Early  in  the  year  large  additions  were  made  to  the  popula- 
tion, especially  of  the  West.  Lord  Rothschild's  settlers,  the 
Salvation  Army  colonies,  and  like  enterprises,  were  noticeable. 
In  April  it  was  ofl&cially  reported  that  about  5,000  per  week 
were  immigrating  and  settling  in  various  parts.  The  total 
immigration  for  three  years,  ending  in  each  case  on  June  30, 
was  as  follows  :  1904,  130,331 ;  1905,  146,226 ;  1906,  189,064. 
The  western  population  grew  largely.  A  census  was  taken 
during  the  summer,  with  the  following  results : — 

Alberta — 

1901 73,022 

1906 184.906 

Manitoba — 

1901 265,211 

1906 566,848 

Saskatchewan — 

1901 91,297 

1906 266,984 

Totals  for  the  three  provinces — 

1901 419.512 

1906 806.928 

Total  increase 387.416 

At  the  close  of  navigation  on  November  15  it  was  reported 
that  110,000  immigrants  had  landed  at  the  port  of  Quebec. 

When  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  occurred  (p.  445)  the 
House  of  Commons  was  sitting.  On  April  20  the  sum  of 
$100,000  was  unanimously  voted  for  relief.  Messages  having 
been  received  from  Washington  that  outside  aid  was  not  needed, 
the  sum  so  voted  was  allowed  to  stand  till  further  advices,  and 
eventually  paid  over  to  the  central  relief  committee  at  San 
Francisco.  Subsequent  events  have  set  up  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  relief  funds. 

The  relation  of  Newfoundland  to  Canada  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  during  the  year.  On  February  28  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade  advocated  the  admission  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Dominion,  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  if  this  could  be  done  Canada  would  produce  within  its 
borders  all  the  tropical  products,  and  its  citizens  would  get  the 
benefit  of  them  without  payment  of  duty,  as  also  of  new  markets 
now  largely  supplied  from  the  United  States,  though  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  Moreover,  the  admission  of  the  West 
India  Islands  into  the  confederation  would  form  a  strong 
inducement  to  Newfoundland  to  enter,  as  it  would  give  that 
Colony  a  market  for  its  fisheries  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
and  would  enable  them  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  for  fishery  rights. 

These  subjects  have  been  much  discussed.  Newfoundland 
has  been  three  times  on  the  point  of  joining  Canada,  in  1869, 
in  1892  and  1895  ;  and  deputations  from  the  West  Indies  have 
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visited  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  On  March  19 
(1906)  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  stated  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Martin  that  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  was 
aware  that  the  Canadian  Government  was  ready  to  discuss  at 
any  time  the  entry  of  that  island  into  confederation,  and  that  as 
to  the  West  Indies  the  Government  was  prepared  to  extend  its 
relations  with  them,  but  not  at  present  to  invite  or  encourage 
political  union. 

The  public  speeches  of  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General 
during  the  year,  attracted  much  attention.  On  March  31  he 
was  cordially  received  and  entertained  at  a  Pilgrims'  dinner  in 
New  York.  Hon.  J.  H.  Choate  presided,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  represented  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Choate  welcomed  Lord  Grey  "  on  public 
grounds  because  he  is  the  fitting  personal  representative  of  his 
august  Sovereign,  the  King  of  England,  who  ever  since  he  came 
among  us  as  a  comely  youth  in  1860  has  been  a  steadfast  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  since  his  accession  to  the  throne 
has  lost  no  opportunity  to  show  his  appreciation  of  our  Govern- 
ment, our  country  and  our  people."  Mr.  Choate  also  announced 
that  Lord  Grey  had  restored  to  the  United  States  an  original 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  which  had  been  long  in  his 
lordship's  family.  The  following  paragraph  from  Lord  Grey's 
speech  was  widely  copied  and  praised  : — 

**  To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  in  the  coming  solidarity 
and  unification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  lie  the  future  peace  and 
hope  of  the  world,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  most  encouraging. 
The  forces  of  the  world  are  slowly  but  steadily  drifting  in  this 
direction.  Let  it  be  our  privilege  in  our  generation  to  do  nothing 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  these  currents,  which  if  uninterrupted  will 
one  day  course  together  in  the  mingled  waters  of  one  mighty 
and  irresistible  river.  The  peoples  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the 
self-governing  nations  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  United 
States  are  joint  trustees  for  the  protection  and  expansion  of  that 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  which  carries  in  its  development  the 
hope  of  future  peace  and  the  realisation  of  the  highest  ideals 
attainable  on  earth.  Every  year  our  joint  responsibility  to  man- 
kind and  to  future  ages  for  the  way  in  which  we  now  administer 
our  sacred  trust  grows  in  fulness  and  importance." 

The  Governor-General  also  visited  Western  Canada  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  side,  and  made  many  addresses  of  a  patriotic  and 
practical  character.  Speaking  at  Toronto  on  November  30  he 
referred  to  the  absence  of  any  Canadian  contribution  to  the 
Navy  as  follows :  **  I  know  there  are  some  people  who  rejoice  in 
the  good  fortune  they  enjoy  in  living  in  a  country  where  there  is 
no  debt  for  naval  or  military  expenditure,  but  I  would  venture 
to  ask  them  whether  that  position  is  a  generous  one  for  them  to 
adopt  towards  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ...  It  is 
the  honourable  and  distinguished  privilege  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  they  are  carrying,  practically  unaided,  the 
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burden  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  making  of  Greater  Britain, 
and  in  the  present  administration  and  defence  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  do  not  complain  that  they  should  be  allowed  by 
you  to  carry  the  whole  burden  themselves.** 

The  progress  of  Canada  in  railway  development  was  remark- 
able during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Eailways  the  total  expenditure  on 
Government  railways,  prior  and  since  confederation  (1867)  up 
to  June  30,  1906,  was  $314,342,348.  The  total  revenues  during 
the  same  period  were  $112,571,053.  The  total  expenditure  on 
canals  during  the  same  period  was  $114,395,281.  The  total 
revenue  from  them  was  $13,513,583.  The  total  railway  ex- 
penditure by  the  department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
was  $15,732,812.  The  total  revenue  from  Government  rail- 
ways was  $7,950,552.  The  revenue  from  canals  was  $108,067  ; 
but  by  Orders  in  Council  of  April  27  and  May  19,  1903,  and  of 
June  22,  1905,  all  canal  tolls  are  abolished.  The  mileage  of  all 
Canadian  railways  up  to  June  30,  1906,  was  21,518,  and  4,085 
of  sidings.  The  paid-up  capital  was  $1,332,498,705 ;  the  net 
earnings,  $38,193,431.  From  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Railway  Ticket  Agents'  Association  it  appears  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  comprises  now  4,177  miles,  and  in  1905 
carried  over  11,000,000  passengers  and  nearly  15,000,000  tons 
of  freight.  The  Canadian  Pacific  system  comprises  11,321 
miles,  besides  its  own  telegraph  system,  sleeping  cars  and 
hotels.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  completed  mileage  of 
2,557,  and  controls  over  Unes,  making  up  a  total  of  3,350  miles. 
The  Intercolonial  Railway  has  a  total  mileage  of  1,446.  New 
lines  are  projected  for  the  coming  year  to  an  extent  of  3,314 
miles  at  a  cost  of  $62,000,000  for  construction  and  equipment ; 
the  Canadian  Pacific  spending  $23,000,000,  the  Canadian  North- 
ern $15,000,000,  the  Grand  Trunk  $5,000,000,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  $7,000,000,  the  Great  Northern  $10,000,000,  the  Toronto 
and  Northern  $2,000,000. 

The  autumn  session  of  Parliament  (1906-7)  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  November  22.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was 
chiefly  notable  for  the  announcement  of  a  new  Tariff  Revision  Bill, 
which  was,  however,  expected  (p.  451).  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Montreal,  the  Finance  Minister  had,  on  November  20,  indi- 
cated in  a  general  way  the  outlines  of  a  tariff  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  Canada  was  dealt  with  by  other 
countries.  This  speech  was  in  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
promises  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  made  in  the 
Budget  speeches  of  1904  and  1905.  The  country  was  therefore 
prepared  for  a  new  measure.  Two  other  paragraphs  had  special 
significance.  One  related  to  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  two  new  provinces.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  so  recently 
organised  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  459).  This  increase  in 
population  necessitated  an  increase  in  representation,  and  a 
measure  was  promised  for  that  purpose.     The  other  related  to 
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the  claims  made  on  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  provinces  in 
general  for  increases  in  their  annual  subsidies  and  for  a  readjust- 
ment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  in  the  West.  These 
constant  claims  foreshadow  the  coming  of  a  time  when  the 
West  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  political  forces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  when  the  provinces  will  exercise  a  power  not 
calculated  upon — indeed  specially  provided  against — by  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  in  the  British  North  America  Act, 
1867. 

Among  the  new  members  introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  was  the  Finance  Minister  himself,  whose  seat 
had  been  vacated  on  account  of  irregularities  by  agents,  and 
who  was  re-elected  by  a  greatly  increased  majority.  The  re- 
signation was.  announced  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Hyman,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  on  account  of  ill-health  in  part,  and  in  part  on 
account  of  a  series  of  revelations  of  corrupt  practices  during  his 
last  election,  but  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent.  His  resignation  was  generally  approved  of  as 
creditable,  because  his  seat  was  not  legally  endangered.  Owing 
to  informality  in  the  notice  to  the  Speaker,  the  resignation  was 
not  quite  complete,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  no 
actual  vacancy  in  Mr.  Hyman  *s  constituency  or  Department. 
The  debate  on  the  Address  was  concluded  without  the  moving 
of  an  amendment. 

The  Budget  for  1906-7  was  brought  down  on  Thursday, 
November  28.  The  Estimates  for  the  new  financial  year  from 
March  31,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908,  were  made  to  include  the 
nine  months  from  July  1,  1906,  to  March  81,  1907,  and  were  as 
follows  :  Expenditure — Consolidated  Fund,  $67,391,179  ;  Capi- 
tal Account,  $38,298,340— total,  $105,689,519.  Of  this  amount 
the  following  sums  are  noticeable:  Militia  Service,  Ordinary 
and  Capital,  $5,249,600 ;  Steamship  and  Mail  Subsidies, 
$1,619,342;  Immigration,  $810,000;  Kailways  and  Canals, 
$8,979,643.  As  to  Revenue  for  the  nine  months  ending  March 
31,  1907,  the  Minister  estimated  a  sum  of  $65,600,000,  against  a 
total  expenditure  of  $52,000,000  on  Consolidated  Fund,  or  a 
surplus  of  $13,600,000  less  capital  expenditure. 

The  main  interest  in  the  Budget  centred  in  the  tarifif.  Its 
principal  features  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  general  Protective 
character  of  all  Canadian  tariffs  since  1879  is  maintained  ;  (2) 
the  British  preference  is  retained,  though  in  some  details  altered, 
but  on  the  whole  (as  is  contended)  it  is  increased  ;  (3)  the 
German  surtax  is  retained  pending  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Germany  ;  (4)  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  (1894),  as  set 
forth  in  Canadian  Statutes,  1894,  Chap.  2,  is  respected  ;  (5) 
there  is  established  a  General,  an  Intermediate  and  a  Preferen- 
tial scale  of  duties ;  (6)  the  Government  retains  power  to  check 
combines  by  reducing  duties  ;  (7)  the  anti-dumping  clause  of 
the  late  tariff  is  adhered  to  ;  (8)  the  bounties  on  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  for  home  consumption  are  increased,  and  ex- 
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tended  to  1910.  The  new  tariff  is  expected  to  produce  about  the 
same  revenue  as  the  old  one.  The  Opposition  received  the  new 
tariff  without  very  serious  protest  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
details  were  not  to  be  grasped  immediately.  The  only  serious 
protest  was  from  the  Manufacturers*  Association,  whose  Tariff 
Committee  declared  the  new  tariff  a  disappointment.  **  The 
general  tariff  is  practically  the  same  as  the  old  tariff,  and  will 
not  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  The  re- 
commendations made  by  the  different  manufacturers  regarding 
their  individual  lines  of  industry  have  seemingly  been  disre- 
garded. The  general  tariff  is  little  or  no  improvement  as  a 
protection  against  the  United  States,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermediate  tariff,  if  it  is  made  applicable  to  the  United 
States,  would  be  disastrous  to  many  industries.  The  various 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  association  have  now  under  con- 
sideration the  specific  items."  From  the  other  industries  of  the 
country  no  serious  public  protests  were  made,  though  many 
deputations  waited  on  the  Ministry  in  regard  to  details.  As 
Parliament  adjourned  on  December  16  to  January  9, 1907,  little 
public  discussion  had  taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  trade  and  commerce  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  Total 
imports,  $295,514,765  ;  total  exports,  $260,750,580  ;  total  trade, 
$556,265,345.  There  were  11,141  post  offices,  and  the  letters 
carried  numbered  323,644,000,  an  mcrease  of  38,103,000  over 
1904-5.  The  products  of  the  Fisheries  amounted  to  $29,479,562  ; 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them,  82,870  ;  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  $12,880,897.  Still  later  trade  returns  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figures  of  the  fixed  year  showed  that  the  total 
trade  foi:  the  five  months  ending  November  30  amounted  to 
$278,513,482,  a  gain  of  $44,031,061  over  the  same  period  in 
1905  ;  the  imports  showing  a  gain  of  $82,056,579,  and  exports  a 
gain  of  $11,974,482. 

The  Excise  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  was 
$14,267,064,  as  against  $12,787,311  in  1905.  The  quantity  of 
spirits  produced  was  6,743,244  proof  gallons,  a  large  increase. 
In  view  of  the  statements  so  often  and  so  very  inaccurately, 
made,  as  to  the  Americanisation  of  Canada  by  capitalists,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  of  all  the  bonds  issued  in  1906  Canada  took 
$23,304,958  ;  Great  Britain,  $26,563,700  ;  and  the  United  States 
only  $4,118,350. 

Two  most  important  Conferences  took  place  during  the  year. 
One  was  a  meetmg  of  the  First  Ministers  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces at  Ottawa,  on  October  8  and  subsequent  days,  to  discuss 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Dominion  Government  the 
question  of  the  subsidies  paid  annually  to  the  provinces.  Two 
Conferences  had  been  held  previously,  one  at  Quebec  in  1887 
and  one  at  Ottawa  in  1902-3.  Nothing  definite  was  done  on 
these  occasions.  The  demands  of  the  provinces  on  this  occasion 
(1906)  were  very  large,  and  were  to  some  extent  granted ;  but 
British  Columbia  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  refusing  the 
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the  claims  made  on  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  provinces  in 
general  for  increases  in  their  annual  subsidies  and  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  in  the  West.  These 
constant  claims  foreshadow  the  coming  of  a  time  when  the 
West  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  political  forces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  when  the  provinces  will  exercise  a  power  not 
calculated  upon — indeed  specially  provided  against — by  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  in  the  British  North  America  Act, 
1867. 

Among  the  new  members  introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  was  the  Finance  Minister  himself,  whose  seat 
had  been  vacated  on  account  of  irregularities  by  agents,  and 
who  was  re-elected  by  a  greatly  increased  majority.  The  re- 
signation was. announced  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Hyman,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  on  account  of  ill-health  in  part,  and  in  part  on 
account  of  a  series  of  revelations  of  corrupt  practices  during  his 
last  election,  but  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent.  His  resignation  was  generally  approved  of  as 
creditable,  because  his  seat  was  not  legally  endangered.  Owing 
to  informality  in  the  notice  to  the  Speaker,  the  resignation  was 
not  quite  complete,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  no 
actual  vacancy  in  Mr.  Hyman's  constituency  or  Department. 
The  debate  on  the  Address  was  concluded  without  the  moving 
of  an  amendment. 

The  Budget  for  1906-7  was  brought  down  on  Thursday, 
November  28.  The  Estimates  for  the  new  financial  year  from 
March  31,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908.  were  made  to  include  the 
nine  months  from  July  1,  1906,  to  March  81,  1907,  and  were  as 
follows  :  Expenditure — Consohdated  Fund,  $07,891,179  ;  Capi- 
tal Account,  $38,298,340— total,  $105,689,519.  Of  this  amount 
the  following  sums  are  noticeable:  Militia  Service,  Ordinary 
and  Capital,  $5,249,600 ;  Steamship  and  Mail  Subsidies, 
$1,619,342;  Immigration,  $810,000;  Eailways  and  Canals, 
$8,979,643.  As  to  Revenue  for  the  nine  months  ending  March 
31,  1907,  the  Minister  estimated  a  sum  of  $65,600,000,  against  a 
total  expenditure  of  $52,000,000  on  Consolidated  Fund,  or  a 
surplus  of  $13,600,000  less  capital  expenditure. 

The  main  interest  in  the  Budget  centred  in  the  tariflf.  Its 
principal  features  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  general  Protective 
character  of  all  Canadian  tariffs  since  1879  is  maintained  ;  (2) 
the  British  preference  is  retained,  though  in  some  details  altered, 
but  on  the  whole  (as  is  contended)  it  is  increased  ;  (8)  the 
Gennan  surtax  is  retained  pending  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Germany  ;  (4)  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  (1894),  as  set 
forth  in  Canadian  Statutes,  1894,  Chap.  2,  is  respected  :  (5) 
there  is  established  a  General,  an  Intermediate  and  a  Preferen- 
tial scale  of  duties ;  (6)  the  Government  retains  power  to  check 
combines  by  reducing  duties  ;  (7)  the  anti-dumping  clause  of 
the  late  tariff  is  adhered  to  ;  (8)  the  bounties  on  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  for  home  consumption  are  increased,  and  ex- 
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tended  to  1910.  The  new  tariff  is  expected  to  produce  about  the 
same  revenue  as  the  old  one.  The  Opposition  received  the  new 
tariff  without  very  serious  protest  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
details  were  not  to  be  grasped  immediately.  The  only  serious 
protest  was  from  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  whose  Tariff 
Committee  declared  the  new  tariff  a  disappointment.  **  The 
general  tariff  is  practically  the  same  as  the  old  tariff,  and  will 
not  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  The  re- 
commendations made  by  the  different  manufacturers  regarding 
their  individual  lines  of  industry  have  seemingly  been  disre- 
garded. The  general  tariff  is  little  or  no  improvement  as  a 
protection  against  the  United  States,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermediate  tariff,  if  it  is  made  applicable  to  the  United 
States,  would  be  disastrous  to  many  industries.  The  various 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  association  have  now  under  con- 
sideration the  specific  items."  From  the  other  industries  of  the 
country  no  serious  public  protests  were  made,  though  many 
deputations  waited  on  the  Ministry  in  regard  to  details.  As 
Parliament  adjourned  on  December  16  to  January  9, 1907,  little 
public  discussion  had  taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  trade  and  commerce  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  Total 
imports,  $295,514,765  ;  total  exports,  $260,750,580  ;  total  trade, 
$556,265,345.  There  were  11,141  post  offices,  and  the  letters 
carried  numbered  323,644,000,  an  mcrease  of  38,103,000  over 
1904-5.  The  products  of  the  Fisheries  amounted  to  $29,479,562  ; 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them,  82,870  ;  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  $12,880,897.  Still  later  trade  returns  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figures  of  the  fixed  year  showed  that  the  total 
trade  foi:  the  five  months  ending  November  30  amounted  to 
$278,513,482,  a  gain  of  $44,031,061  over  the  same  period  in 
1905  ;  the  imports  showing  a  gain  of  $32,056,579,  and  exports  a 
gain  of  $11,974,482. 

The  Excise  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  was 
$14,267,064,  as  against  $12,787,311  in  1905.  The  quantity  of 
spirits  produced  was  6,743,244  proof  gallons,  a  large  increase. 
In  view  of  the  statements  so  often  and  so  very  inaccurately, 
made,  as  to  the  Americanisation  of  Canada  by  capitalists,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  of  all  the  bonds  issued  in  1906  Canada  took 
$23,304,958  ;  Great  Britain,  $26,563,700  ;  and  the  United  States 
only  $4,118,350. 

Two  most  important  Conferences  took  place  during  the  year. 
One  was  a  meeting  of  the  First  Ministers  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces at  Ottawa,  on  October  8  and  subsequent  days,  to  discuss 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Dominion  Government  the 
question  of  the  subsidies  paid  annually  to  the  provinces.  Two 
Conferences  had  been  held  previously,  one  at  Quebec  in  1887 
and  one  at  Ottawa  in  1902-3.  Nothing  definite  was  done  on 
these  occasions.  The  demands  of  the  provinces  on  this  occasion 
(1906)  were  very  large,  and  were  to  some  extent  granted ;  but 
British  Columbia  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  refusing  the 
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terms  ofifered ;  and  the  Provincial  Government  dissolved  the 
Legislature  on  December  24  and  appealed  to  the  people  on 
the  question  of  better  terms.  The  general  election  was  ordered 
for  January.  The  Federal  Government  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  the  existing  grants  a  scale  according  to  population 
as  follows :  Under  150,000,  $100,000  ;  between  150,000  and 
200,000,  $150,000;  between  200,000  and  400,000,  $180,000; 
between  400,000  and  800,000,  $190,000 ;  between  800,000  and 
1,500,000,  $220,000;  and  exceeding  1,500,000,  $240,000.  It 
also  proposed  that  instead  of  an  annual  grant  per  head  of  popu- 
lation now  allowed  the  annual  payment  hereafter  should  be  at 
the  same  rate  of  eighty  cents  per  head,  but  on  the  population  of 
each  province,  as  ascertained  from  time  to  time  by  the  last  de- 
cennial census,  until  such  population  exceeded  2,500,000,  and  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  cents  per  head  for  so  much  of  it  as  might 
exceed  2,500,000.  The  subject  had  not  been  discussed  either  in 
the  Federal  House  or  in  any  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  other  Conference  was  a  hke  interprovincial  one,  on  the 
subject  of  the  provincial  boundaries,  on  November  13,  1906. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Quebec  and  the  western  boundary 
of  Ontario  have  long  remained  unfixed  ;  and  the  creation  of  two 
new  provinces  in  the  West  had  stirred  up  the  old  negotiations. 
Large  demands  are  made  in  the  West ;  but  afifairs  remained 
undetermined  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Manitoba  was  demand- 
ing extension  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  this  demand 
Ontario  was  acquiescing,  but  objecting  to  any  eastern  extension 
of  Manitoba.  These  questions  were  expected  to  be  settled  during 
1907. 

In  February  the  last  British  soldier  left  Halifax,  thus  break- 
ing the  traditions  of  more  than  a  century.  The  garrison  was  at 
once  occupied  by  Canadian  regular  troops.  On  February  14  it 
was  announced  that  Australian,  Canadian  and  Indian  officers 
would  be  hereafter  interchanged  for  stated  periods,  in  order  to 
diversify  military  experience.  On  May  22  the  last  soldiers  left 
.Esquimau  on  the  Pacific  side  for  Great  Britain,  via  Halifax.  The 
mihtary  occupation  of  Esquimalt  dated  from  1858.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  garrisons  of  Canada  now  falls  on  the  Dominion 
Government.  From  Quebec  the  last  garrison  was  withdrawn  in 
1871.  The  Toronto  Fort  was  given  over  in  1870,  as  were  the 
forts  at  Montreal  and  Kingston.  The  value  of  the  buildings, 
batteries,  etc.,  handed  over  was  estimated  at  698,880Z.,  and  the 
arms  at  169,()00Z.  The  Dominion  Government  took  over  the 
Halifax  Dockyard  on  January  1,  1907,  on  agreement  to  main- 
tain the  buildings,  etc.,  subject  to  resumption  by  the  British 
Government  at  any  time. 

The  afifairs  of  the  provinces  during  1906  were  unusually 
prosperous.  The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  met  on  February 
22  and  closed  on  April  28.  The  revenue  of  the  province  for 
the  year  was  $1,324,531 ;  the  expenditure  $1,803,708  ;  leaving  a 
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small  surplus.  The  public  debt  was  $8,390,721,  the  assets 
$4,641,693 ;  the  net  debt  being  thus  $3,373,340— mainly  incurred 
for  railways  and  other  public  works.  The  Legislature  was  dis- 
solved on  May  22 ;  the  elections  held  on  June  20 ;  and  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Hon.  George  H.  Murray  was  strongly 
sustained. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  revenue  was  $5,039,000,  and 
the  expenditure  $4,937,882,  a  surplus  (gross)  of  $101,118,  less 
some  extraordinary  expenditure  which  reduced  the  surplus  to 
$49,095.  A  surplus  of  almost  a  like  amount  was  estimated  for 
1906-7. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  (ending 
October  31,  1905)  was  $865,637;  the  expenditure  $874,419; 
leaving  a  small  deficit.  The  Provincial  debt  was  $4,327,724; 
the  assets  $3,493,118. 

The  British  Columbia  Legislature  met  on  January  11,  1906, 
and  the  public  accounts  in  general  only  came  down  to  June  30, 
1905.  The  public  debt  was  $13,252,097 ;  the  assets  $4,463,869 ; 
the  balance  of  liabilities  over  assets  being  $8,788,228.  The  gross 
expenditure  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  was  $2,652,196. 
The  revenue  was  $2,920,461,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $268,265. 
From  July  1  to  December  30,  1905,  the  revenue  was  calculated 
to  be  $1,188,505,  the  expenditure  $1,084,169.  The  estimates 
for  the  year,  June  30,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  were — ^revenue 
$2,647,976,  the  expenditure  $2,837,916,  showing  an  estimated 
deficit  of  $189,940. 

In  Manitoba  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1905,  was  $2,562,813,  the  expenditure  $2,391,373,  a  surplus  of 
$171,440.  The  immigration  was  large,  and  land  values  greatly 
increased  all  over  the  province. 

Ontario  showed  a  surplus  of  $620,000,  and  a  total  revenue  of 
$10,263,621.  The  sums  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $150,000,  re- 
ceived for  succession  duties,  showed  what  large  fortunes  had 
been  made  in  the  province ;  the  full  amount  from  this  source 
being  $688,976.  The  sensational  development  of  the  silver-ore 
district  of  Cobalt,  Ontario,  during  the  year,  created  an  entirely 
new  population  in  what  was  a  wilderness,  and  developed  a 
mania  for  speculation,  from  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  no 
evil  results  had  arisen.  Immense  sums  of  Canadian  and 
American  capital  had  poured  in,  rich  shipments  of  ore  were 
made,  a  lar^e  number  of  companies  had  been  formed  ;  and  the 
Provincial  Government,  while  reserving  large  areas  for  its  own 
operation,  was  realising  an  enormous  revenue  from  the  sales  of 
mining  areas.  In  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  like  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  existed ;  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by  the 
rise  of  prices  and  the  sale  of  lands.  Two  other  events  greatly 
affected  the  fortunes  of  Ontario  during  the  year.  One  was  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  the  bonds  of 
which  are  largely  held  in  Great  Britain.  A  great  banquet  was 
given  in  Toronto  on  December  14  to  Mr.  Wm.  Mackenzie  and 
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Mr.  D.  Mann,  the  promoters  and  constructors  of  the  ioad» 
which  beginning  with  100  miles  of  rail,  now  includes  more  than 
3,000,  and  will  in  the  future  assume  larger  proportions,  and 
cover  all  the  provinces.  The  other  event  was  the  completion 
on  November  19  of  the  works  by  which  electric  power  gene- 
rated at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  side,  can  now  be 
distributed  to  the  city  of  Toronto  and  many  surrounding 
municipalities. 

IV.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  year  1906  was  for  Newfoundland  a  year  of  unexampled 
commercial  prosperity.  Her  fisheries  were  abundant,  markets 
brisk  and  prices  abnormally  high,  and  the  outlook  for  the  Colony 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  bright  and  hopeful. 

The  value  of  the  products  exported  was  as  follows  :  Fishery, 
$8,724,275  ;  agriculture,  $2,147  ;  forest,  $295,387  ;  mines, 
$1,547,700;  manufactures,  $19,364;  miscellaneous,  game,  etc., 
$80,469 ;  total,  $10,669,342. 

The  public  revenue  for  1905  was  $2,574,068 ;  the  expendi- 
ture, $2,443,814. 

The  debt  of  the  Colony  stood  at  $22,848,141.  The  total  im- 
ports were  $10,279,293,  and  the  total  exports,  $10,669,392. 

The  exports  and  imports  were  respectively  as  follows  : — 

Valae  of  Value  of 

Exports  to  IraportM  from 

$1,940,945  United  Kingdom  $2,654,908 

1,135,848  Dominion  of  Canada  4,105,569 

1,296,897  Other  Britiah  Possessions  421,779 

1,418,624  United  States  2,750,114 

1,801,674  Portugal  22,636 

1,369,761  BrazU  310 

512,738  Spain  109,211 

1,192,855  Other  Countries  214,760 


$10,669,342  $10,279,293 


The  Whaling  Industry,  which  opened  six  years  ago  with  most 
promising  results  to  investors,  has  so  far  declined  that  notwith- 
standing legislative  assistance  many  factories  have  been  per- 
manently closed.  In  a  year  or  two  this  industry  seems  likely  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  Herring  Fishery  has  of  late  years  increased 
in  importance,  and  every  effort,  both  scientific  and  legislative, 
is  now  being  made  to  develop  it.  Bounties  are  offered  for 
herring  specially  cured  and  exported,  and  the  introduction  by 
the  Hon.  E.  Dawe,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  ma- 
chinery and  methods  employed  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
.  fisheries,  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  very  large  development  of  this 
valuable  asset  of  the  Colony. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  fishery  that  the  tnodm  vivcndi 
was  effected  in  1906  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  Convention  of  1818  (Annual 
Eegister,  1905,  p.  471)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
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permitted  to  take  fish  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
from  Bamea  to  Cape  Ray,  and  from  Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon,  with 
power  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har- 
bours and  creeks  within  those  limits,  such  right  to  terminate 
when  any  portions  become  settled.  The  Bay  of  Islands,  the 
scene  of  the  difficulty,  lies  within  the  above  limits,  and  the  terms 
of  the  modus  viv&ndi  exceed  the  conditions  of  this  treaty.  This 
modics  mvendi  gives  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  (1)  the 
privilege  of  employing  Newfoundland  fishermen  if  engaged 
outside  the  three-mile  limit ;  (2)  the  implied  privilege  of  utilis- 
ing their  services  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  (3)  the  use  of 
purse-seines,  but  with  the  conditions  that  (1)  there  should  be 
no  fishing  on  Sundays,  and  (2)  if  possible  all  vessels  so  employed 
should  enter  at  Customs.  Now  the  Treaty  of  1818  confers  a 
right  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  fishing  only,  but  not 
the  commercial  rights  of  employing  Newfoundlanders  without  a 
licence  granted  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  It  is  illegal  for 
Newfoundlanders,  under  the  Newfoundland  Bait  Act  of  1888, 
to  assist  foreigners  in  any  way  to  get  herring  or  bait  fishes.  The 
use  of  purse-seines  in  Newfoundland  waters  is  an  infringement 
of  fishery  rules. 

The  Newfoundland  Government  contends  that  the  modus 
Vivendi  cannot  be  enforced  without  statutory  authority,  provid- 
ing for  the  annulling  of  the  Bait  Act  and  the  fishery  rules  which 
at  present  have  the  force  of  law.  Newfoundland  contends 
further  that  any  bartering  away  of  either  the  maritime  or  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  Colony  is  an  infringement  of  a  constitutional 
understanding  given  in  the  Labouchere  despatch  of  1857,  unless 
the  concessions  are  ratified  by  the  Colonial  Legislature.  The 
modiLs  Vivendi  has  not  been  so  ratified.  Not  only  so,  but  it  was 
against  the  wish  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Colonial 
Ministry.  Two  Newfoundland  fishermen,  George  Crane  and 
Alexander  Dubois,  shipped  by  Americans  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  were  fined  by  Magistrate  March  $500  each  for  fishing  for 
Americans  within  the  three-mile  limit.  An  appeal  was  heard 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland  on  January  8  and 
15,  1907,  but  was  eventually  adjourned. 

Shipbuilding. — The  number  of  vessels  built  within  the  Colony 
for  the  five  years  last  past  has  averaged  105,  and  their  tonnage 
8,500.  The  total  number  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  New- 
foundland registry  in  1905  was  3,048,  with  a  net  tonnage  of 
129,617.  A  bounty  granted  by  the  Legislature  has  given  con- 
siderable impetus  to  local  shipbuilding,  and  encouraged  local 
builders  to  improve  their  design  and  construction.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  a  few  years  the  carrying  trade  to  fish  markets, 
now  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  local  shipbuilding  fleet  controlled  by  Newfoundland  owners. 

Lumber. — The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  forest  for  the 
year  was  $295,387.  Local  consumption  is  valued  at  the  same 
amount.     The  opening  up  of  the  forest  lands  by  the  Reid  New- 
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foundland  Company's  railroad  has  been  the  most  potent  factor 
in  developing  this  and  other  valuable  resources  of  the  Colony. 
The  Harmsworth  Company  has  erected  a  large  pulp  mill  on 
Grand  Falls  of  the  River  Exploits,  and  at  Bishop's  Falls  lower 
down  the  same  river  a  second  large  mill  is  to  be  erected  in  1907, 
the  timber  in  all  this  region  being  particularly  valuable  for  this 
forest  product. 

Mining. — The  value  of  products  of  mines  is  $1,547,760.  Great 
and  increasing  activity  is  shown  in  developing  the  Colony's 
hidden  treasures.  Copper  and  iron  are  at  present  paying  enter- 
prises. The  Government  has  initiated  systematic  bonng  for 
coal,  and  there  are  indications  of  paying  and  workable  seamis. 
Its  full  discovery  must  tell  for  the  Colony's  further  importance 
and  prosperity. 

Legislation, — The  session  of  1906  was  prolific  in  legislation. 
In  addition  to  deliberations  on  five  sets  of  resolutions  affecting 
the  Colony's  welfare,  thirty-one  Bills  have  passed  through  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  majority  of  these  referred  to 
the  internal  economy  of  the  Colony.  One  had  reference  to 
foreign  fishing  vessels,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
from  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  Newfoundlanders  hiring  themselves  to  foreigners.  Another 
provided  for  levying  a  tax  of  $300  on  every  Chinese  immigrant. 

During  the  year  Sir  Robert  Thorbum,  K.C.M.G.,  ex-Premier 
of  the  Colony,  died,  as  did  also  his  wife,  Lady  Thorburn.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  successful  merchant.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
blemished character,  high  principle  and  unpretentious  bearing. 
His  Premiership  was  marked  by  an  extension  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  Colony,  under  great  embarrassments,  caused  by  a 
partial  failure  of  the  fisheries  in  1885-9. 


V.  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

(This  and  the  subsequent  sections  of  this  Chapter  are  by 

H.  Whates.) 

According  to  the  preliminary  returns  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1906,  the  imports  of  Mexico  were  of  the  value  of  22,065,107/. — an 
increase  of  23*82  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  United  States  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  14,560,000Z. ; 
the  United  Kingdom,  2,034,464Z.  The  exports  were  of  the  value 
of  27,113,881/.,  of  which  over  15,000,000/.  were  gold  and  other 
metals.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  previous  year's  exports  of 
30*03  per  cent  The  figures  have  been  converted  into  sterling  at 
the  conventional  rate  (1/.  =  10  Mexican  dollars).  The  exports 
of  gold  show  an  increase  of  300,000/. ;  those  of  silver  nearly 
doubled.  Copper  and  lead  declined  a  little.  Rubber,  vanilla  and 
hides  yielded  a  large  increase.  The  export  of  sugar  has  almost 
ceased.  The  grand  total  of  Mexican  trade  shows  an  increase  of 
10,506,447/.  on  the  year.     The  establishment  of  a  gold  basis  has 
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contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Eepublic.  The  budget 
estimates  for  1906-7  were — revenue,  9,007,350/. ;  expenditure, 
8,989,740/.;  estimated  surplus,  17,610/.  This  allowed  for  an 
extremely  moderate  revenue  increase  of  about  200,000/.  With 
regard  to  the  Inter-Oceanic  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  was  completed  in  1906,  Seiior  Limantour 
said  that  contracts  already  existed  for  traffic  amounting  to 
200,000  tons  per  annum ;  with  great  probabilities  of  rapid 
increase.  In  an  examination  of  the  budget  figures,  Mr.  Max 
Miiller,  the  British  charge  d'affaires,  emphasises  not  only  the  ex- 
treme moderation  of  Senor  Limantour 's  estimates,  but  also  "  the 
rapid  development  and  progress  of  the  country  in  almost  every 
branch  of  trade,  commerce  and  finance."  The  public  debt  on  July 
1, 1902,  was  37,546,829/. ;  the  total  increase  during  the  year  1903- 
1904  was  4,000,000/.  Since  then  the  Mexican  Government  have 
floated  a  loan  of  8,000,000/.  through  the  house  of  Speyer  Bros. 
The  grand  total  of  debt  on  June  30,  1905,  was  44,369,007/. 

Some  friction  between  Mexicans  and  Americans  seems  to 
have  occurred,  the  Mexicans  attributing  the  influx  of  United 
States  citizens  to  a  desire  to  acquire  Mexico  after  the  manner 
in  which  Texas  was  absorbed  into  the  Union.  The  anti- 
American  agitation  was,  however,  sharply  suppressed  by  Pre- 
sident Diaz,  and  the  Mexican  Legation  in  London  denied  that 
it  had  any  political  significance. 

Giuitemala  has  had  a  peaceful  year,  and  has  shown  further 
financial  recuperation.  With  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  she 
still  figures  as  a  defaulting  Republic  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  The  imports  for  1905  were 
of  the  value  of  1,368,889/.,  as  against  1,008,228/.  the  previous 
year.  The  exports  figure  at  1,647,551/.  The  debt  is  stated  to 
be  under  3,000,000/. — an  easy  burden,  having  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  South  America, 
the  United  States  is  making  noteworthy  commercial  advance. 

Homluras  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  An  influx  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans, is  reported.  Of  the  Inter-Oceanic  railway  from  Puerto 
Cortes,  56J  miles  were  open  in  April,  1906.  Yellow  fever  was 
prevalent  in  1905-().  The  trade  of  the  Republic  is  indicated  by 
exports  in  1905  to  the  value  of  1,339,559  sols  (a  sol  is  Is.  10^/.)  ; 
and  imports,  790,465.  As  there  is  almost  daily  steam  com- 
munication with  New  Orleans  there  is  no  direct  British  trade. 

Costa  Rica  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  In  his  Presidential 
Address  to  Congress  in  May,  Senor  Viquez  said  that  **  the  pre- 
sent state  of  discredit  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged  without 
receiving  a  daily  affront  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Costa  Rica 
to  fulfil  its  engagements,'*  and  suggested  new  negotiations  with 
the  bondholders.  For  the  year  ending  March,  190(),  the  revenue 
was  5HH,421/. ;  and  expenditure,  557,019/.  The  imports  for 
1905  were  of  the  value  of  1,076,970/. ;  and  exports,  1,672,796/. 
In   Salvador  th(Te  was  serious  trouble,  resulting  in  an  in- 

GG 
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vaRion  of  Guatemalan  territory,  bat  the  Salvadorans  were  badly 
defeated,  their  commander,  General  Begalado,  being  killed.  Ener- 
getic representations  were  made  by  Mr.  Merry,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  San  Salvador,  acting  on  instructions  from 
Washington,  and  Mexico  also  brought  pressure  to  bear,  the 
result  being  that  the  war  was  stopped  in  its  early  stages. 
The  Pan-American  Congress  voted  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Boot  and 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  for  their  services  in  the  matter. 

VI.  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  GUIANA. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Jainaica  during  190G,  and 
any  remarks  on  the  affairs  of  the  island  would  have  no  point, 
having  regard  to  the  earthquake  which  partially  destroyed 
Kingston  in  January,  1907.  The  governor,  Sir  A.  Swettenham, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  unpopular  task  of  enforcing  economy, 
and  his  last  available  report  contains  some  caustic  observations 
upon  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  local  legislature  has  in 
past  years  burdened  the  Treasury.  Emigration  of  negro  labour 
to  the  isthmus  for  the  cutting  of  the  canal  has  continued  freely. 
The  latest  official  figures  show  a  considerable  deficit  and  a 
total  debt  (1905)  of  3,503,709/.  The  total  trade  of  the  Colony 
is  about  three  millions  yearly. 

Barbados  continues  to  be  prosperous  and  the  sugar  crop  was 
good,  notwithstanding  drought  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Cotton  cultivation  is  extending  and  much  is  expected  from  the 
new  industry.  The  revenue  for  1905-6  was  192,291/.,  and  the 
expenditure  180,932/. — the  former  showing  a  large  increase. 
The  value  of  the  imports  was  1,042,562/.,  and  of  export  935,844/. 
— the  latter  showing  a  decline  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  sugar. 
Barbados  labour  is  in  great  request  in  Panama,  and  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  statistics  suggest  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  remittances  from  emigrants. 

St,  Lucia,  which  is  no  longer  a  fortified  i)ort,  has  suffered  in 
trade  and  revenue  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the 
discontinuance  of  Imperial  expenditure ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  population  should  not  be  able  to  live 
satisfactorily  from  the  resources  within  the  island,  which  is 
an  important  coaling  place,  and  is  agriculturally  valuable. 
The  efforts  of  the  Government  are  being  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  instniction  in  the 
cultivation  of  suitable  products.  The  revenue  for  1905-6  was 
61,877/.  (including  an  Imperial  grant-in-aid  of  agriculture),  and 
the  expenditure  59,408/.  Sugar  and  cocoa  are  the  principal 
products,  but  the  effort  to  keep  the  sugar  industrj'  alive  is 
declared  by  the  Government  to  be  **more  plucky  than  wise  ". 
Imports  were  of  the  value  of  285,987/.,  and  exports  211,654/., 
half  of  which  latter  sum  is  represented  by  bunker  coal. 

St.  Vincent,  which  is  now  free  from  dependence  on  Imperial 
aid,  seems  to  have  recovered  from  the  Soufriere  eruption,  which 
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devastfited  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  its  prospects  are 
reported  to  be  brighter  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
The  proposal  to  attach  it  to  the  administration  of  Grenada  has 
been  dropped  owing  to  local  opposition.  The  revenue  for  1905-6 
(including  an  Imperial  grant  of  1,972Z.)  was  28,889/.,  and  ex- 
penditure 25,911Z.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  69,097/.,  and 
exports  53,078Z.  The  sugar  industry  is  in  a  bad  condition, 
but  the  work  of  the  West  Indian  Agricultural  Department  in 
encouraging  other  cultivation  appears  to  have  had  a  good  efifect 
upon  the  fortimes  of  the  Colony. 

The  Bahamas  have  continued  prosperous,  there  being  a  brisk 
demand  for  contract  labour  at  Panama  and  in  Mexico.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March,  1906,  was  77,293Z.,  and  the 
expenditure  70,256Z.  Imports  were  of  the  value  of  291,953/.,  and 
exports  222,905/. 

The  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  whose  chief  export  is  salt, 
show  a  revenue  for  1905  of  6,242/.,  and  expenditure  of  7,278/. 
Imports  were  of  the  value  of  28,230/.,  and  exports  24,022/. 

Bermuda  is  suffering  from  the  closing  down  of  Irtiperial 
public  works,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  military 
and  naval  establishments,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  regain 
prosperity  by  providing  suitable  hotel  accommodation  for  the 
winter  tourists — chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  revenue 
in  1905  was  53,321J.,  and  expenditure  65,307/. — the  former  a 
diminishing  figure.  The  value  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of 
specie)  was  543,222/.,  and  of  the  exports  41,993/.  The  chief 
agricultural  industry  and  probably  the  most  promising  is  the 
cultivation  of  onions,  potatoes  and  lily  bulbs  for  the  North 
American  market. 

Hayti  is  impoverished  and  maintains  a  lingering  position  as 
an  independent  Republic.  Its  population,  according  to  a  religious 
census  made  in  1905,  is  now  put  at  1,425,000.  In  the  intervals 
of  revolution  coffee  is  cultivated  and  hard  woods  cut  for  export. 
The  debt  of  the  RepubHc  is  472,554/.  The  revenue  for  1905 
was  481,508/.,  derived  from  Customs.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
the  United  States  and  France — 60  per  cent,  with  the  former 
country. 

In  Martinique  (French)  there  was  no  eruption  of  Mont  Pel^e 
during  1906.  The  imports  (1905)  were  of  the  value  of  596,294/., 
and  exports  725,460/. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  had  an  uneventful  year.  The 
administration  of  the  two  islands  is  now  facilitated  by  a  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  oil-bearing  lands  of  the  south-west 
of  Trinidad  are  promising  well,  and  so  is  the  fruit  trade  of  the 
Colony.  The  sugar  crop  of  1905-6  was  extraordinarily  good, 
but  prices  were  low.  The  revenue  of  1905-6  was  847,953/. — an 
increase  of  36,339/.,  and  the  expenditure  869,981/. — an  increase 
of  59,722/.,  a  matter  of  account  due  to  the  inflation  of  immigi-a- 
tion  charges.  The  true  increase  was  28,755/.  Trade  was  dull 
owing  to  low  prices,  but  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
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was  6,472,317/.,  the  largest  on  record.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  Orinocco  ports  trade  with  Venezuela  is  increasing. 
The  East  Indian  immigration  for  the  year  was  3,178,  and  the 
return  immigrants  904,  who  took  away  with  them  16,000Z.  be- 
sides personal  jewellery.  Over  4,000  acres  of  Crown  land  were 
purchased  during  the  year  by  East  Indians  whose  indentures 
had  expired. 

British  Gtiiana  has  had  an  uneventful  year.  The  sugar  in- 
dustry still  holds  its  own.  There  has  been  no  recurrence  of 
the  negro  riots  of  November,  1905.  The  revenue  for  1905-6 
was  522,493/.,  and  the  expenditure  506,173/. — the  revenue  being 
9,500/.  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  imports 
were  of  the  value  of  1,662,205/.,  and  the  exports  1,994,394/. — 
an  increase  under  both  heads.  There  is  a  growing  trade  with 
Canada.  The  gold  output  was  94,363  oz. — a  small  decrease 
A  new  gold-bearing  area  has  been  opened  on  the  Waini  River. 
The  industry  generally  was  considered  to  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. A  geological  survey  of  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  the 
Colony  has  now  been  completed.  Of  the  diamond  industry  the 
report  of  the  Governor  (Sir  T.  M.  Hodgson)  says  that  64,482 
diamonds,  weighing  4,036  carats,  were  declared  at  the  Mines 
Department — an  appreciable  decrease  on  the  product  of  the 
previous  year,  due  to  cessation  of  work  on  many  properties 
owing  to  the  low  prices  obtainable.  The  i^iinor  industries  make 
but  slow  progress,  but  rubber  promises  to  figure  more  largely  in 
futm-e  exports.  That  the  negro  population  is  fairly  well  off  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  1905-6  2,681  immigrants  from 
the  East  Indies  were  introduced  for  labour  on  the  sugar  estate. 
Of  the  indenture-expired  coolies  and  families,  2,021  returned  to 
India  during  the  year,  carrying  remittances  and  jewellery  valued 
at  about  19,000/.  There  were  rather  serious  riots  at  the  end  of 
1905,  and  the  necessary  severity  of  their  repression  led  to 
charges  against  police  oflBcers  for  manslaughter,  and  petitions 
to  Lord  Elgin,  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  and  the 
authorities.  The  charges  were  heard  in  the  local  courts  and 
dismissed.  The  petitions  asked  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
Lord  Elgin  refused  to  grant  it,  and  sharply  reproved  the  peti- 
tioners for  making  unfounded  allegations.  He  vigorously  en- 
dorsed the  action  of  Sir  T.  M.  Hodgson  and  his  subordinates, 
and  declared  that  they  had  acted  with  wisdom  and  moderation 
entitling  them  to  the  thanks  of  the  community.  Of  French 
(hiiaiia  there  is  nothing  to  record.  Of  Dutch  Guiana,  which 
marches  with  the  British  territory,  an  increase  in  the  gold  out- 
ut  is  recorded  ;  but  the  industry  is  unhealthy,  being  carried  on 
y  "  pork-knockers  ** — gold  seekers  who  work  concessions  and 
pay  the  owners  of  them  a  percentage.  The  frontier  of  British 
Guiana  with  Brazil  has  now  been  delimited,  and  presumably  no 
question  can  now  arise  on  any  of  her  borders. 
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VII.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  year  in  South  America  was  noteworthy  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Pan-American  Congress  and  for  the  growth  of  United 
States  interests  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent.  The 
Congress  opened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  23,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Baron  de  Rio  Branco,  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  All  the  South  American  RepubUcs  were  represented, 
except  Venezuela.  For  the  business  sittings  Senor  Nabuco, 
Ambassador  for  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  was  elected  to 
preside,  with  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
as  honorary  president.  The  Conference  sat  in  private.  At  a 
special  sitting  in  his  honour,  Mr.  Root  described  its  function 
as  that  of  securing  a  poUcy  of  mutual  aid  between  the 
American  RepubUcs.  The  speech  was  designed  to  allay  sus- 
picions that  United  States  policy  was  one  of  aggrandisement 
in  South  America.  He  said  he  hoped  that  all  the  Republics 
would  be  represented  at  the  next  Heigue  Congress  with  the  in- 
contestable rights  of  equal  sovereign  States.  This  would  con- 
stitute the  final  and  formal  acceptance  by  the  world  of  the 
declaration  that  no  part  of  the  American  continent  can  be 
considered  open  to  colonisation.  He  invited  the  Congress  to 
create  and  maintain  and  render  effective  a  purely  Ajoierican 
opinion,  the  power  of  which  would  influence  international  diplo- 
macy, prevent  disagreements,  limit  the  causes  of  war,  '*  and  for 
ever  preserve  our  territories  from  the  burden  of  armaments 
accumulated  behind  the  frontiers  of  Europe."  The  speech 
made  a  deep  impression  throughout  South  America. 

The  Congress  unanimously  signed  a  document  instructing 
the  Pan-American  delegates  to  the  Hague  to  support  any  pro- 
posal for  a  universal  arbitration  agreement.  They  also  adopted 
a  resolution  to  submit  the  Drago  doctrine  to  the  Hague  Con- 
gress. But  according  to  the  Times  (August  17)  there  was  much 
discord  on  the  subject,  the  Central  American  States,  Uruguay 
and  Colombia  desiring  to  eliminate  the  question  from  the 
proceedings,  while  Brazil,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
(Argentina  vacillating)  wished  the  question  to  be  sent  to  the 
Hague  without  comment. 

The  Drago  doctrine  was  the  invention  of  Senor  Carlos 
Calvo,  a  distinguished  Argentine  jurist,  though  it  had  been 
anticipated,  and  it  was  first  advanced  by  Dr.  Luis  F.  Drago, 
when  Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaira  Briefly  stated,  it 
'  is  that  "  the  collection  of  pecuniary  claims  made  by  citizens 
of  one  country  against  the  Government  of  another  country, 
should  never  be  made  by  force."  It  was  put  forward  during 
the  Venezuela  crisis  of  1902-3,  in  order  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  United  States  as  against  European  Powers  believed  by  the 
fact  of  the  blockade  to  be  committing  an  infraction  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.     The  object  of  the  Pan-American  Congress 
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was  to  get  the  doctrine  accepted  as  a  principle  and  binding 
rule  of  international  law,  which  all  American  Bepublics — in- 
cluding the  United  States — would  be  bound  to  uphold.  Other 
questions  discussed  at  the  Congress,  which  closed  on  August  28, 
were  the  unification  of  the  customs,  shipping  laws  and  sanitary 
measures.  A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  a 
uniform  gauge  railway  be  constructed  by  each  country  linking 
up  with  the  scheme  for  a  Pan-American  railway. 

Brazil  provides  little  that  is  worthy  of  permanent  record 
for  the  year.  President  Rodrigues  Alves  has  been  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Afifonso  Penna,  with  Dr.  Nilo  Pecanha  as  Vice-President. 
In  an  inaugural  address  President  Penna  eulogised  the  economic 
state  of  the  country,  and  denied  that  there  was  validity  in  the 
vehement  complaints  of  the  planters  of  the  low  prices  of  their 
products.  The  origin  of  their  complaints  he  traced  to  **  the 
detestable  quality  of  our  money,  subject  as  it  is  to  incessant 
oscillations  of  value."  He  advocated  European  immigration, 
education  for  the  democracy,  and  increased  attention  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  cities.  The  Pan-American  Conference  and  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Root  marked  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  the 
countries  of  the  new  world.  The  rule  Brazil  would  follow 
in  her  international  affairs  was  to  promote  the  development  of 
commerce  and  abandon  prejudice  and  misconception.  Brazil 
had  alwaj's  been  impressed  by  the  importance  of  having  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States.  That  was  her  traditional 
poUcy.  With  her  sister  Repubhcs  there  were  no  diflBculties  that 
could  not  easily  be  solved  without  conflict.  The  elements  that 
demanded  an  armed  peace  were  lacking  in  South  America. 
Notwithstanding  this  statement  he  went  on  to  advise  a  naval 
increase  —  partly  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  battleship  Aqui- 
dabauy  which  was  sunk,  on  January  21,  by  the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine  at  Jacarepagua,  upwards  of  200  men 
perishing.  President  Penna  promised  new  vessels  of  the  latest 
type,  and  renewal  of  war  material  **as  finances  permit,"  but  he 
denied  that  this  programme  could  be  interpreted  as  a  menace 
to  any  other  country.  As  with  the  Argentine,  the  commercial 
policy  of  Brazil  is  highly  protective.  In  February,  1906,  what  is 
known  as  the  Taubate  Agreement  was  signed  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  chief  coffee-growing  States — San  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro — providing  for  the  purchase  by  Government 
of  coffee  at  a  minimum  price  and  the  floating  of  a  loan  of 
15,000,000/.  guaranteed  by  a  surtax  of  3  francs  per  bag  exported, 
and  after  much  opposition  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  scheme  and  the  general  economic  state  of  Brazil  are 
the  subjects  of  brief  but  caustic  comment  in  Mr.  Consul  Chap- 
man's Report.  In  his  Message  to  Congress  in  May  the  late 
President  gave  particulars  of  the  foreign  debt  as  follows  :  Amount 
of  foreign  debt  reached  in  1902,  42,423,817/. ;  Recission  Bonds 
for  the  redemption  of  railway,  16,619,320/. ;  West  of  Minas 
Railway  Loan,  taken  over  by  the  Government,   3,388,100/.; 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  Port  Loan,  8,500,000Z.— total,  70,931,237/.; 
Becission  Bonds  redeemed,  969,760Z. ;  actual  external  debt, 
69,901,477/.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  Message  that  the  Trea- 
sury balance  with  the  London  bankers  was  6,469,966/.  A  new 
protective  and  prohibitory  tarifif  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1906,  the  percentage  of  duties  payable  in  gold  being  raised 
from  25  to  35  per  cent.  One  result  has  been  to  convert  local 
manufactures  mto  trusts  and  inflict  heavy  injury  upon  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  trade  of  the  country  continues  de- 
pressed, and  fraudulent  bankruptcies  are  as  common  as  ever. 
A  revolution  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  resulted  in  July  in 
the  murder  of  the  President  of  that  State. 

Argentina  sufifered  a  heavy  loss  in  March  by  the  death  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Quintana,  who  for  thirty  years  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  afifairs  of  the  Republic.  His  name  was 
associated  with  a  progressive  policy,  and  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Republic  by  legisla- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  means  of  communication,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  territories.  The  expansion  of  Argentina  in 
recent  decades  is  attributed  to  the  initiative  and  resource  he 
displayed  in  railway  and  similar  enterprises.  His  funeral  at  the 
Cathedral  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  a  national  ceremony  which 
testified  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties 
in  the  Republic.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Figuero  Alcorta,  President  of  the  Senate,  who  will  hold  oflSce 
till  the  expiry  of  the  late  President's  term  in  1910.  President 
Alcorta  is  only  forty-five,  and  has  rapidly  made  a  great  re- 
putation. His  politics  are  those  of  General  Boca — Conser- 
vative in  principle  but  Progressive  in  all  matters  afifecting  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  is  described 
as  a  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  strong  character ; 
and  with  the  energy  of  comparative  youth  and  the  ambition  to 
make  his  Presidency  noteworthy  he  is  believed  to  combine 
much  practical  sagacity.  His  following  in  the  country  is  suflft- 
ciently  large  and  powerful  to  give  more  than  the  promise  of 
stability  to  his  rule.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  com- 
petent Cabinet.  The  Republic  has  also  lost  during  the  year 
Dr.  Pellegrini,  a  former  President,  and  General  Mitre,  the 
distinguished  historian,  to  both  of  whom  Dr.  Alcorta  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  on  opening  the  Argentine  Congress  on  May  12. 
His  address  was  concerned  principally  with  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  State.  He  gave  the  revenue  for  1905  as 
$196,237,000.  The  Government  had  paid  off  7,000,000/.  sterling 
External  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds  and  converted  Internal  Six  per 
Cent,  into  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  14,000,000/. 
The  internal  debt  on  December  31,  1905,  was  88,000,000  pesos 
paper  and  16,000,000  pesos  gold,  with  37,000,000  borrowed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  1891  loan.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Message  that  marked  progress  is  being  made  in  extending  the 
system  of  elementary  education.    Legislation  of  a  democratic 
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character  was  promised,  including  old  age  pensions.  It  is  not 
without  significance  also  that  the  President  should  have  advo- 
cated an  increase  in  the  purchase  of  artillery  and  other  war 
material.  He  promised  a  new  naval  programme,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  five  years,  the  fleet  requiring  to  be  strengthened  and 
new  defences  being  needed  for  La  Plata.  The  foreign  relations 
of  the  Argentina,  however,  have  given  no  urgent  occasion  for  this 
programme,  which  was  submitted  merely  on  general  grounds. 
An  active  immigration  policy  was  pursued  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Sefior  R  Mexia,  and  from  January  1  up  to  the 
middle  of  December,  1906,  234,509  immigrants  had  landed. 
Italians  predominated.  Employment  was  easily  found,  and  the 
services  of  the  InMnigration  Office  were  needed  only  by  82,000 
persons.  Bussia  contributed  16,000  to  the  total.  The  Budget 
for  1907  estimated  the  expenditure  of  the  Bepublic  at  223,999,444 
pesos  paper  and  the  revenue  at  43,250,105  pesos  gold,  and 
103,204,318  pesos  paper.  The  Budget  report  advised  the  crea- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  railway 
shares  of  private  companies,  so  as  ultimately  to  nationalise  the 
Argentine  system.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  port 
accommodation  of  Buenos  Ayres.  General  Eoca,  a  former 
President  of  the  Eepublic,  visited  England  in  July,  and  was 
entertained  to  a  banquet  in  London  by  Lord  Eevelstoke  and  a 
distinguished  company  of  persons  commercially  and  otherwise 
interested  in  the  Argentine.  The  trade  returns  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1906  showed  imports  to  the  value  of  $197,315,514 
gold,  and  exports  $224,631,262. 

Urugiiay  has  shown  some  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
civil  war,  but  with  a  debt  of  over  25,000,000Z.  sterling  little  pro- 
gress can  be  made.  The  past  year  was  peaceful,  and  the  trade 
improvement  of  1905  continued.  Port  works  have  been  vigor- 
ously proceeded  with.  No  useful  statistics  are  available.  Mr. 
Kestell-Cornish's  report  gives  prominence  to  a  scheme  for  link- 
ing the  Central  Uruguayan  Bailway  with  the  Kio  Grande  do  Sul 
system,  access  being  eventually  given  through  tropical  Brazil  to 
Pemambuco.  He  suggests  great  prosperity  for  Uruguay  — 
given  freedom  from  the  disastrous  internal  dissensions  of  the 
past.  There  is  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  statement  of  the  Uruguayan  Minister  of  Finance  in  Sep- 
tember showed  a  surplus  of  $500,000  on  the  financial  year. 
General  Bemgo  Ferreiro  was  elected  President  of  Paraguuy,  and 
Dr.  Emilio  Naveiro,  Vice-President,  and  entered  upon  office 
on  November  25.  A  commercial  revival  set  in  during  the 
year. 

The  year  was  unfortunate  for  Chili,  A  terrible  earthquake 
occurred  at  Valparaiso  on  the  evening  of  August  16,  the  city 
being  almost  destroyed.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  earthquake  extended  to  Santiago  de 
Chili,  Talca,  Kengo,  San  Fernando,  and  was  also  felt  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.     The  earlier  estimates  put  the  loss  of  life  at 
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10,000.  Fires  broke  out  at  Valparaiso,  and  frightful  scenes 
were  reported.  Many  thousands  of  people  were  rendered  home- 
less, and  relief  measures  on  a  great  scale  were  necessary,  con- 
tributions being  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Eevised 
estimates  of  the  loss  of  life  put  the  figure  at  3,000.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  was  reported  to  be  well  advanced  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  the  catastrophe  has  had  serious  temporary 
consequences  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Eepublic.  The  shocks 
ceased  by  August  31.  Our  Consul-General,  Mr.  Kerr,  estimated 
that  there  were  then  50,000  homeless.  Excellent  order,  he 
said,  was  maintained.  Seflor  Montt,  the  new  President,  as- 
sumed office  on  September  18.  The  Budget  was  presented  by 
the  new  Government  on  the  30th.  Eevenue  and  expenditure 
were  both  estimated  at  149,000,000  pesos.  The  external  public 
debt  was  given  as  21,000fi00l.  The  gross  trade  of  the  Eepublic 
amounted  in  1905  to  34,035,420/. — an  increase  in  both  imports 
and  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  still  holds  first  rank,  but  is 
being  increasingly  hard  pressed  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the 
excessive  cost  of  living. 

Peru  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  total  trade  in  1905 
amounted  to  10,080,772/.  as  against  8,364,642/.  the  previous 
year.  British  trade  holds  its  ovm,  but  there  is  increasing  com- 
petition from  the  United  States.  The  revenue  in  1905  was 
2,206,000/.  German  financiers  are  interesting  themselves  in 
Peru  and  granted  the  Government  a  loan  of  600,000/.  for 
armaments.  The  mineral  industry  is  being  rapidly  developed, 
and  several  new  railway  projects  have  been  launched  for  opening 
up  the  interior.  There  is  some  Chinese  inamigration  to  the 
coast,  with  which  also  the  Japanese  have  established  steamship 
communication. 

In  Ecuador  there  was  a  revolution  early  in  the  year  which 
displaced  Don  Lugardo  Garcia  and  installed  General  Alfaro  as 
President.  For  the  first  time  for  seven  years  a  British  consular 
report  was  published.  It  covers  the  years  1899-1905  and  gives 
a  record  of  recovery  and  progress.  It  appears  that  trade  is 
developing  and  the  resources  of  the  interior  are  attracting 
railway  and  other  enterprise.  The  Custom  House  revenue  for 
1905  was  695,787/.  Imports  were  of  the  value  of  1,573,479/. 
and  exports  1,856,567/.  The  Quito  railroad  project  had  been 
advanced  to  Ambato.  General  Alfaro  was  reported  to  be 
negotiating  for  a  continuation  of  the  line  beyond  Quito  towards 
Colombia,  vnth  a  branch  to  Cuenca,  which  exports  Panama 
hats  to  the  value  of  about  60,000/.  yearly.  Such  a  line  would 
open  out  a  rich  district. 

Bolivia  continues  prosperous,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry,  especially  tin.  A  new  and  prohibitive  tariff 
came  into  operation  in  1905,  but  mining  and  other  machinery 
are  exempt.  Further  tin  discoveries  are  frequently  being  made. 
A  Chilian  concern  has  secured  the  contract  for  the  construction 
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of  the  line  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  at  the  cost  of  2,162,000/.,  the 
work  to  be  completed  within  four  years.  A  reciprocity  treaty 
has  been  entered  into  with  Peru.  The  Budget  for  1906  showed 
a  deficit  of  1,114,401  bols  (at  1*.  8d,  exchange),  92,866Z.  The 
value  of  the  imports  (1904)  was  19,823,444  bols  and  exports 
21,162,947  bols. 

Venezuela  continues  depressed,  but  there  were  no  revolu- 
tionary movements.  President  Castro  was  at  the  close  of  the 
year  reported  to  be  djdng.  Only  partial  statistics  are  available 
to  the  Consuls,  but  from  these  it  appears  that  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  in  1903-4  was  2,710,003Z.  The  year  ended  in 
uncertainty  due  to  political  circumstances.  Owing  to  President 
Castro's  refusal  to  allow  M.  Taigny,  the  French  Minister,  to 
come  ashore,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  violated  the  regulations 
and  might  bring  yellow  fever,  diplomatic  relations  with  France 
were  broken  off  by  the  latter  Power  in  January.  Warships 
were  sent,  but  the  difficulty  was  adjusted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

•  AUSTRALASIA. 

1.  The  Australian  Commanwealth. — The  year  1906  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  the  fourth  of  a  succession  of  good 
years,  following  a  disastrous  drought,  which  had  held  the 
country,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  in  its  grip  for  nearly  a  decade. 
Three  good  seasons  in  Australia  will  repair  the  effects  of  many 
years  of  drought,  and  the  fourth  good  season  always  has  the 
eflfect  of  bringing  a  wonderful  prosperity  and  productive  activity 
to  the  country.  Thus  1906  was  a  record  year  in  the  pastoral, 
agricultural,  and  mining  industries ;  necessarily,  therefore,  other 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce  were  prosperous.  The 
full  trade  figures  for  1906  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  returns 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  show  that  every  branch 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  during  that  period  exceeded  both  in 
exports  and  imports  the  whole  twelve  months  of  1905 ;  and  1905 
had  been  a  record  year  for  Australia,  the  figures  of  its  oversea 
trade  being: — 

Imports £38,401,803 

Exports  ......  56,750,347 

The  total  of  the  trade  for  the  year  was,  therefore, 
95,152,150Z.,  and  the  fact  that  during  1905  Australia  retained 
much  of  the  gold  coined  in  its  mints  alone  prevented  the  over- 
sea trade  reaching  a  total  of  100,000,000Z. 

The  most  remarkable  economic  features  were  the  increase  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  country,  the  remarkable  extension  of 
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the  area  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  process  made  in 
mining  for  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  This  mining  activity 
is  accounted  for  by  the  enhanced  value  of  these  baser  metals, 
and  while  the  demand  for  copper  and  tin  continues,  the  opening 
up  of  new  fields  where  large  deposits  of  these  metals  have  been 
proved  is  likely  to  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  Australia. 

The  progress  made  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  does  not  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  political  outlook. 
The  system  of  three  parties  which  prevails  in  Australian 
national  politics  is  undoubtedly  conducive  to  political  uncer- 
tainty and  unrest.  Still,  the  ParUamentary  session  of  1906 
was  productive  of  much  useful  legislation.  Two  of  the 
most  important  Acts  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  have  for 
their  aim  the  regulation  of  Australian  commerce,  and  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  both  in  England  and  in  all 
other  countries  trading  with  Australia.  These  are  the  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Industries  Preservation  Act.  The  Com- 
merce Act  really  belongs  to  the  Session  of  1906,  but  the 
regulations  under  which  it  is  administered  were  only  drawn  in 
1906,  when  the  Act  came  into  force.  Its  intention  is  to  protect 
the  consumer  by  securing  the  truth  of  trade  descriptions  on 
labels,  cases,  boxes,  etc.  It  also  provides  for  the  purity  of 
Australian  exports  by  fixing  a  standard  of  quality  and  insisting 
on  Government  inspection.  The  Industries  Preservation  Act  is 
designed  to  crush  trusts  and  to  prevent  dumping.  Severe 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  any  one  who  enters  into  a  trade 
combination  with  the  intent  to  restrain  trade,  or  to  destroy  any 
industry  by  unfair  means  of  competition. 

The  Tariff  Commission  sat  throughout  the  year  and  issued 
reports  on  several  industries.  Certain  alterations  were  made  in 
the  existing  tarifif  by  Parliament,  and  these,  though  only  eflfect- 
ing  certain  items  in  the  tariff,  are  nevertheless  most  important 
as  illustrating  the  trend  of  what  is  known  in  Australia  as  the 
''  new  protection."  Alterations  in  the  tariff  on  alcoholic  spirits 
and  agricultural  machinery  were  made,  and  in  each  case  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  excise  duty  on  locally  manufactured 
goods.  This  excise  duty  has  been  created  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  the  worker.  It  would  be  levied  in  all  cases  where 
the  local  manufacturer  should  not  pay  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  or 
where  he  might  seek  to  put  up  the  price  of  his  goods  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  A  rebate  of  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  pays  fair  wages  and  charges  fair  prices. 

This  principle  of  triple  protection — protection  for  the  local 
manufacturer  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  pro- 
tection for  the  worker  and  the  consumer  by  an  excise  on  the 
goods  not  fairly  sold  or  fairly  made — played  an  important  part 
in  the  general  election  held  at  the  end  of  1906.  This  election 
was  fought  on  two  different  questions.     Mr.  Deakin,  the  Prime 
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Minister,  placed  before  the  country  a  programme  in  which  the 
main  planks  were :  Protection  for  the  local  manufacturers,  and 
preference  to  British  over  all  other  foreign  imports ;  bonuses  to 
create  industries,  such  as  smelting  of  iron,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration.  Mr.  Reid,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  had  always  been  identified  with  the  cause  of  Free  Trade, 
discreetly  abandoned  his  old  poUtical  weapon,  declaring  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  tariflf.  He 
announced  that  his  mission  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Labour 
party,  and  its  plans  of  State  Socialism.  He  called  upon  all  who 
objected  to  any  extension  of  State  Socialism  in  Australia  to  rally 
round  his  anti-socialistic  banner.  His  programme  was  described 
by  the  Prime  Minister  as  '*  a  necklace  of  negatives,"  and  doubt- 
less it  was  largely  non-committal.  Mr.  Watson,  the  leader  of 
the  Labour  party,  laid  before  the  electors  an  extended  pro- 
gramme of  social  reform,  in  which  a  land  tax,  graduated  with 
the  view  of  breaking  up  large  holdings  of  land,  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  remarkable.  There  was 
little  ostensible  change  in  the  position  of  parties.  Really, 
however,  the  Protection  advocated  by  Mr.  Deakin  gained  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  In  the  old  Parliament  Mr.  Deakin 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  19 ;  Mr.  Reid  had  31  followers, 
of  whom  18  were  Free  Traders  and  13  Protectionists ;  while 
the  Labour  party  numbered  25.  In  the  new  Parliament  Mr. 
Deakin  had  still  19  followers,  Mr.  Reid  had  30,  and  Mr.  Watson 
26.  .  But  of  Mr.  Reid's  following  the  majority  were  now  Pro- 
tectionists instead  of  Free  Traders  as  formerly.  Mr.  Deakin, 
although  heading  the  smallest  party  of  the  three,  determined 
to  meet  Parliament  again,  confident  of  carrying  out  his  policy 
of  Protection,  Preference  and  encouragement  of  immigration. 

During  the  year  a  measure  was  proposed  for  giving  Great 
Britain  preferential  treatment  in  the  Austrahan  markets.  It 
passed  both  Houses  of  Legislature,  but  unfortunately  it  con- 
tained a  clause  in  reference  to  shipping  which  was  understood 
to  be  a  breach  of  Great  Britain's  treaty  obligations.  It  was 
accordingly  held  by  Lord  Northcote,  Governor-General,  for 
Royal  confirmation,  and  it  was  subsequently  announced  by 
Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  a  decision 
on  this  matter  would  be  reserved  until  after  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference had  met  in  London  in  1907. 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand, 
visited  Australia  to  confer  with  Mr.  Deakin  on  various  matters, 
including  that  of  inter-preferential  arrangement  between  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  two  Prime  Ministers  came  to 
an  agreement,  but  the  deplorable  death  of  Mr.  Seddon  {post,  p. 
482)  prevented  his  being  able  to  carry  it  out.  Nevertheless  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  legislative  force  to  the  arrangement, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  1x3  carried  out. 
During  the  year  preference  was  also  arranged  with  Cape  Colony 
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and  Natal ;  and  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Canada  were 
negotiating  for  a  similar  arrangement. 

The  experiment  of  substituting  white  labour  for  black  on 
the  sugar  fields  of  Queensland  was  advanced  by  a  very  consider- 
able stage  during  1906.  The  agreements  with  many  thousands 
of  Kanaka  labourers  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
work  of  deporting  them  to  the  Solomon  Islands  and  other 
South  Sea  Islands  from  which  they  originally  came  was  under- 
taken by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  dislocation  of 
the  industry,  which  it  had  been  feared  would  follow,  did  not 
immediately  take  place  ;  but  the  experiment  is  one  to  be  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest,  as  it  tests  the  contentions  put  forward 
by  those  who  advocate  the  total  exclusion  of  the  coloured  races 
from  Australia. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the  mission  to  Great 
Britain  of  Captain  Creswell,  the  Australian  Naval  Director,  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  and  facilities  for  constructing  an 
Australian  Navy.  Captain  Creswell  was  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  for  the  coastal  defence  of  Australia.  He  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  small  squadron,  to  consist  of  three  cruiser 
destroyers,  sixteen  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  fifteen  torpedo 
boats  of  the  first  and  second  class.  His  proposals  were  en- 
countered with  considerable  opposition  by  the  Empire's  naval 
critics,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  m  Australia 
is  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  a  locally-manned  torpedo  flotilla. 

The  expected  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  to  re- 
present the  Commonwealth  in  London  was  not  made  during 
the  year,  but  a  step  in  that  direction  was  taken  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  to  represent  the  national  Government  in 
London.  This  gentleman's  duties  for  the  time  being  were 
mainly  connected  with  the  purchase  of  military  weapons  and 
other  defence  materials,  but  he  was  also  understood  to  be 
arranging  for  the  representation  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
London  upon  an  adequate  scale. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  question  of 
Federalising  the  State  debts.  In  April  the  State  Premiers  met 
in  conference  in  Sydney,  and  the  Prime  Minister  also  attended 
in  the  hope  of  arnving  at  some  working  plan  satisfactory  alike 
to  States  and  Commonwealth.  The  principal  concern  of  the 
State  Premiers  was  the  financial  adjustment  which  must  be 
made  between  Commonwealth  and  States  when  the  Brad  don 
Clause  of  the  Commonwealth's  constitution  expires  in  the  year 
1910.  Under  this  clause  the  States  receive  three-quarters  of 
the  Customs  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth.  The 
State  Premiers  took  the  view  that  this  arrangement  ought  to 
continue  after  the  expiry  of  the  clause,  but  they  were  solemnly 
warned  by  Mr.  Deakin  that  their  demands  were  impossible. 
The  Conference  therefore  ended  in  a  deadlock,  and  intensified 
the  opposition  between  State  and  Federal  Governments.  This 
opposition  became  more  apparent  as  the  year  went  on,  and  Mr. 
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Deakin  was  subjected  to  the  most  drastic  criticism  by  the  Pre- 
miers of  each  State  in  turn.  The  proposal  to  establish  a  Com- 
monwealth Office  in  London  as  a  central  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  emigration  to  Australia  was  practically 
barred  by  each  of  the  States,  and  every  obstacle  has  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  Commonwealth  authorities  in  their  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  site  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  proposed  Federal 
Capital  of  Australia.  Later  in  the  year  the  State  of  Western 
Australia  marked  its  discontent  with  the  Federation  by  passing 
a  secessionist  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Monger,  through 
both  Houses  of  the  State  Parliament.  It  was  to  the  effect 
''  that  the  union  of  the  State  with  the  rest  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Western  Australia,  and 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  submitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  withdrawing  from  the  Union.*'  Having  carried  this 
resolution,  the  State  Legislature  wisely  took  no  step  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  The  incident  was  due  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a  survey  of  the  proposed  transcontinental 
railway,  which  the  people  of  Western  Austraha  desire  to  link 
them  with  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent. 

Equally  significant  was  the  protest  of  the  State  Premiers 
against  their  exclusion  from  the  Colonial  Conference.  The  in- 
vitation received  by  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Minister  for  the 
representation  of  Australia  at  that  gathering  should,  they  argued, 
have  been  extended  to  each  State  Premier  also.  Lord  Elgin, 
however,  pointed  to  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  Conference 
of  1902,  at  which  the  States  were  not  represented,  and  the 
protesting  Premiers  had  to  satisfy  themselves  with  that  answer. 

The  slow  increase  of  Australia's  population  was  considered 
by  the  national  Government,  and  a  vote  of  5,000Z.  was  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  immigration.  The  expenditure  of 
this  money  was  delayed  owing  to  lack  of  agreement  by  the 
State  Premiers  with  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Deakin.  The 
Prime  Minister's,  proposals  were  very  coldly  received  by  the 
States,  and  as  a  result  execution  of  his  designs  was  postponed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  matter 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

In  this  clash  of  National  and  State  Governments  a  very 
grave  danger  to  the  progress  of  the  country  can  readily  be 
discerned. 

2.  New  South  Wales. — New  South  Wales,  the  Mother  State 
of  Australia,  has  benefited  more  by  the  renewed  prosperity  of 
the  continent  than  any  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  The 
accession  of  population  has  been  greater,  and  the  extension 
of  agriculture  and  of  all  trade  and  revenue  has  been  more 
marked. 

The  report  of  the  Land  Commission  which  sat  during  the 
year  revealed  unpleasant  features  of  land  administration  in  the 
State.  Legal  proceedings  followed,  but  had  not  terminated 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  prosperity  of  the  country  caused  a  shortage  in  labour  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  in  agricultural  and  mining  labour.  To 
meet  this  shortage  the  Government  formulated  an  active  policy 
to  encourage  immigration  from  Great  Britain.  Emigrants 
were  provided  with  assistance  in  their  passage  money,  and  a 
well-organised  emigration  staff  was  organised  in  Great  Britain 
to  attract  labourers  to  New  South  Wales  by  means  of  lectures, 
pamphlets,  and  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the  country.  The 
efforts  of  this  department  were  crowned  with  a  very  gratifjring 
measure  of  success. 

Victoria. — The  history  of  the  State  of  Victoria  during  the 
year  was  remirkable  for  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
activity.  A  stable  government,  under  the  energetic  Premiership 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Bent,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Colony 
firmly  and  vigorously.  The  feature  of  Victorian  finance  was 
the  provision  made  for  the  redemption  of  loans  falling  due  in 
London.  Owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  State  local 
money  was  available  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  Mr.  Bent  instituted  a  system  of  raising  local 
loans  and  forwarding  the  money  to  London  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  borrowings  falling  due  there.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  these  financial  methods  have  strengthened 
the  credit  of  the  State  of  Victoria  in  the  London  market,  where 
securities  of  the  southern  State  have  always  been  favoured  by 
reason  of  its  financial  soundness. 

During  the  year  the  policy  of  land  settlement  was  pushed 
forward  vigorously.  Several  large  estates  were  purchased  from 
private  holders  and  cut  up  to  supply  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural land  existing  in  Victoria.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
immigration  of  Bntish  farmers,  and  especially  British  farmers 
with  capital,  a  certain  portion  of  these  estates  was  set  aside  for 
the  occupation  of  the  new-comers  from  other  countries.  Hold- 
ings of  this  land  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agent- 
General  in  London,  with  the  result  that  the  State  gained  a  very 
desirable  class  of  citizens. 

A  Puritanic  movement  was  manifest  during  the  year  in 
Victoria.  Especially  in  Melbourne,  there  was  a  revival  of  feel- 
ing against  the  excessive  horse-racing  and  gambling  which 
showed  itself  with  the  return  of  prosperity.  The  terrible  inci- 
dent of  the  murder  in  broad  daylight  of  a  defaulting  bookmaker 
by  a  large  race-course  crowd  called  public  attention  to  the  low 
moral  state  of  the  community,  and  the  prevalence  of  betting 
shops  in  the  city  was  at  the  same  time  brought  into  notice  by 
those  who  wished  reform.  In  the  end  an  anti-gambling  Act  was 
brought  before  the  State  Legislature  containing  some  clauses  of 
a  very  stringent  nature.  This  Act  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Low^r  House,  but  in  the  Legislative  Council  was  amended  into 
workable  form. 

Victoria  celebrated  Anniversary  Day,  January  2G,  by  an 
Exhibition  of  AustraUan-made  goods,   which  was  remarkable 
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as  the  outcome  of  a  strong  patriotic  movement  in  favour  of 
locally  made  things.  On  that  day  most  of  the  Melbourne  shop- 
keepers displayed  in  their  windows  goods  of  local  manufacture 
only.  Everywhere  were  displayed  large  posters  bearing  the 
words  "Made  in  Australia/*  and  this  movement,  the  result  of 
careful  organisation,  did  much  to  stimulate  a  demand  for 
Australian-made  goods.  By  these  means  Victoria  maintains  its 
position  as  the  first  manufacturing  State. 

South  Australia. — The  poUtical  history  of  the  year  in  South 
Australia  has  been  that  of  one  long  struggle  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  of  Legislature.  Early  in  the  year  a  general 
election  took  place,  the  issue  before  the  country  being  the  reform 
of  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Popular  party,  which  was  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  and  con- 
sisted of  Liberal  and  Labour  members,  largely  to  reduce  the 
franchise  qualifications  of  the  Upper  House.  This  proposal 
meant  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  number  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  elections  for  the  Council,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  element  in  the  community.  The  verdict  of  the 
country  on  this  subject  was  unmistakable,  for  Mr.  Price  was 
returned  to  power  with  a  very  strong  following.  When  he  set 
about  the  task  of  reforming  the  franchise  his  Bill  was  readily 
passed  by  the  Lower  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Council. 
A  conference  between  the  two  Houses  then  took  place,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  refer 
the  question  once  more  to  the  country,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  were  returned  without  opposition,  while  the 
members  of  the  Council  who  were  opposing  reform  had  to  face 
their  constituents. 

The  State  has  shared  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed  by  its 
neighbours  under  favourable  climatic  conditions.  The  area  of 
land  under  agricultural  occupation  was  widely  extended,  and  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilisers  brought  under  the  plough  much  land 
hitherto  considered  barren.  Plenteous  rains  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  interior,  and  have  in- 
augurated a  return  of  prosperity  among  the  squatters  and  grazers. 

The  project  of  building  a  transcontinental  railway  to  link  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  v^th  the  Northern  Territory  has  not 
been  advanced  during  the  year,  although  there  have  been  pro- 
tra,cted  negotiations.  More  successful  were  those  for  the  taking 
over  of  the  Northern  Territory  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, which  were  practically  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Premier  was  consequently  enabled  to  announce  that  the 
State  was  in  a  fair  way  towards  escaping  the  financial  burden  of 
this  section  of  Australia,  always  a  white  elephant  to  the  South 
Australians. 

3.  Queensland. — Satisfactory  progi'ess  was  made  by  Queens- 
land during  the  year  1906.  Like  other  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  northern  State  benefited  by  the  good  rains  and  the 
consequent  prosperity   of   the  pastoral   industry.     The  copper 
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fields  of  CloDCurry  were  opened  up  by  a  railway  from  the  coast, 
and  great  activity  was  displayed  in  copper  mining. 

The  repatriation  of  the  Kanaka  labourers  to  some  extent 
disorganised  the  sugar  industry,  though  the  effect  had  not  been 
so  serious  as  was  prophesied  by  the  opponents  of  the  White 
Australian  principle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Australian  States,  Queensland 
experienced  the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  renewed  prosperity 
and  increased  production  activity.  Amovement  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  was  set  afoot,  and  the  price  of  land  for  the 
new-comer  was  materially  reduced.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it 
was  understood  that  the  Government  was  considering  an  ex- 
tensive scheme  for  attracting  British  population  to  Queensland, 
in  which  cheap  passages  and  a  guarantee  of  employment  to  the 
new  arrival  were  to  play  a  prominent  part. 

Western  Australia. — The  most  important  political  event  of  the 
year  in  West  Australia  was  the  movement  in  favour  of  secession 
from  the  Federation  (p.  478).  The  dissatisfaction  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  obstacles  that  had  been  placed  by  the  Federal  Par- 
Uament  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  railway  from  West  to 
Eastern  Australia.  Moreover,  the  Conference  of  Australian 
Premiers  held  at  Sydney  in  April  was  entirely  disregarded  by 
Western  Australia,  Mr.  Bason,  their  Premier,  refusing  to 
attend. 

A  Boyal  Commission  sat  during  the  year  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  wholesale  gold  stealing  made  against  those  employed 
in  the  West  Australian  mines.  The  value  of  the  gold  that  was 
annually  stolen  had  been  stated  at  1,000,000Z.  The  report  of 
an  experienced  police  oflScer,  while  hinting  that  this  amount 
was  excessive,  confirmed  the  statement .  that  gold  stealing  on  a 
very  large  scale  was  uninterruptedly  carried  on.  The  evidence 
before  the  Commission  revealed  laxity  and  a  great  lack  of  moral 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  been  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  some  of  the 
principal  offenders  had  already  been  brought  to  book. 

A  movement  for  introducing  agricultural  immigrants  proved 
very  successful  in  its  beginnings.  The  offer  of  free  land,  and 
also  land  on  very  easy  terms,  attracted  many  very  sturdy  and 
self-reliant  immigrants  to  Western  Australia,  where  there  is 
certainly  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  nothing  to 
make  a  home  and  a  future  for  himself  and  family. 

The  general  progress  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  gold-mining  industry  showed  satisfactory 
progress,  the  output  being  steadily  maintained. 

During  the  year  the  Premier,  Mr.  Bason,  resigned  his  ofiQce 
and  came  to  London  to  act  as  Agent-General  for  the  State. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  held  a  portfolio  in 
Mr.  Bason's  Government. 

Tasmania. — Tasmania  has  benefited  to  some  extent  by  better 
seasons,  but  the  benefit  was  not  so  marked  as  on  the  main- 
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as  the  outcome  of  a  strong  patriotic  movement  in  favour  of 
locally  made  things.  On  that  day  most  of  the  Melbourne  shop- 
keepers displayed  in  their  windows  goods  of  local  manufacture 
only.  Everywhere  were  displayed  large  posters  bearing  the 
words  "  Made  in  Australia/*  and  this  movement,  the  result  of 
careful  organisation,  did  much  to  stimulate  a  demand  for 
Australian-made  goods.  By  these  means  Victoria  maintains  its 
position  as  the  firlt  mannfactoring  State. 

South  Australia, — The  political  history  of  the  year  in  South 
Australia  has  been  that  of  one  long  struggle  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  of  Legislature.  Early  in  the  year  a  general 
election  took  place,  the  issue  before  the  country  being  the  reform 
of  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Popular  party,  which  was  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  and  con- 
sisted of  Liberal  and  Labour  members,  largely  to  reduce  the 
franchise  qualifications  of  the  Upper  House.  This  proposal 
meant  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  number  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  elections  for  the  Council,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  element  in  the  community.  The  verdict  of  the 
country  on  this  subject  was  unmistakable,  for  Mr.  Price  was 
returned  to  power  with  a  very  strong  following.  When  he  set 
about  the  task  of  reforming  the  franchise  his  Bill  was  readily 
passed  by  the  Lower  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Council. 
A  conference  between  the  two  Houses  then  took  place,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  refer 
the  question  once  more  to  the  country,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  were  returned  without  opposition,  while  the 
members  of  the  Council  who  were  opposing  reform  had  to  face 
their  constituents. 

The  State  has  shared  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed  by  its 
neighbours  under  favourable  climatic  conditions.  The  area  of 
land  under  a^icultural  occupation  was  widely  extended,  and  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilisers  brought  under  the  plough  much  land 
hitherto  considered  barren.  Plenteous  rains  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  interior,  and  have  in- 
augurated a  return  of  prosperity  among  the  squatters  and  grazers. 

The  project  of  building  a  transcontinental  railway  to  link  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  with  the  Northern  Territory  has  not 
been  advanced  during  the  year,  although  there  have  been  pro- 
tra,cted  negotiations.  More  successful  were  those  for  the  taking 
over  of  the  Northern  Territory  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, which  were  practically  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Premier  was  consequently  enabled  to  announce  that  the 
State  was  in  a  fair  way  towards  escaping  the  financial  burden  of 
this  section  of  Australia,  always  a  white  elephant  to  the  South 
Australians. 

3.  Queensland. — Satisfactory  progress  was  made  by  Queens- 
land during  the  year  1906.  Like  other  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  northern  State  benefited  by  the  good  rains  and  the 
consequent  prosperity   of  the  pastoral   industry.     The  copper 
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fields  of  Cloncurry  were  opened  up  by  a  railway  from  the  coast, 
and  great  activity  was  displayed  in  copper  mining. 

The  repatriation  of  the  Kanaka  labourers  to  some  extent 
disorganised  the  sugar  industry,  though  the  effect  had  not  been 
so  serious  as  was  prophesied  by  the  opponents  of  the  White 
Australian  principle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Australian  States,  Queensland 
experienced  the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  renewed  prosperity 
and  increased  production  activity.  Amovement  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  was  set  afoot,  and  the  price  of  land  for  the 
new-comer  was  materially  reduced.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it 
was  understood  that  the  Government  was  considering  an  ex- 
tensive scheme  for  attracting  British  population  to  Queensland, 
in  which  cheap  passages  and  a  guarantee  of  employment  to  the 
new  arrival  were  to  play  a  prominent  part. 

Western  Australia. — The  most  important  political  event  of  the 
year  in  West  Australia  was  the  movement  in  favour  of  secession 
from  the  Federation  (p.  478).  The  dissatisfaction  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  obstacles  that  had  been  placed  by  the  Federal  Par- 
liament in  the  way  of  the  proposed  railway  from  West  to 
Eastern  Australia.  Moreover,  the  Conference  of  Australian 
Premiers  held  at  Sydney  in  April  was  entirely  disregarded  by 
Western  Austraha,  Mr.  Bason,  their  Premier,  refusing  to 
attend. 

A  Boyal  Commission  sat  during  the  year  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  wholesale  gold  stealing  made  against  those  employed 
in  the  West  Australian  mines.  The  value  of  the  gold  that  was 
annually  stolen  had  been  stated  at  1,000,000Z.  The  report  of 
an  experienced  police  officer,  while  hinting  that  this  amount 
was  excessive,  confirmed  the  statement .  that  gold  stealing  on  a 
very  large  scale  was  uninterruptedly  carried  on.  The  evidence 
before  the  Commission  revealed  laxity  and  a  great  lack  of  moral 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  been  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  some  of  the 
principal  offenders  had  already  been  brought  to  book. 

A  movement  for  introducing  agricultural  immigrants  proved 
very  successful  in  its  beginnings.  The  offer  of  free  land,  and 
also  land  on  very  easy  terms,  attracted  many  very  sturdy  and 
self-reliant  immigrants  to  Western  Australia,  where  there  is 
certainly  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  nothing  to 
make  a  home  and  a  future  for  himself  and  family. 

The  general  progress  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  gold-mining  industry  showed  satisfactory 
progress,  the  output  being  steadily  maintained. 

During  the  year  the  Premier,  Mr.  Bason,  resigned  his  office 
and  came  to  London  to  act  as  Agent-General  for  the  State. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  held  a  portfolio  in 
Mr.  Bason's  Government. 

Tasmania, — Tasmania  has  benefited  to  some  extent  by  better 
seasons,  but  the  benefit  was  not  so  marked  as  on  the  main- 
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as  the  outcome  of  a  strong  patriotic  movement  in  favour  of 
locally  made  things.  On  that  day  most  of  the  Melbourne  shop- 
keepers displayed  in  their  windows  goods  of  local  manufacture 
only.  Everywhere  were  displayed  large  posters  bearing  the 
words  "Made  in  Australia,**  and  this  movement,  the  result  of 
careful  organisation,  did  much  to  stimulate  a  demand  for 
Australian-made  goods.  By  these  means  Victoria  maintains  its 
position  as  the  first  manufacturing  State. 

South  Australia. — The  political  history  of  the  year  in  South 
Australia  has  been  that  of  one  long  struggle  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  of  Legislature.  Early  in  the  year  a  general 
election  took  place,  the  issue  before  the  country  being  the  reform 
of  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Popular  party,  which  was  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  and  con- 
sisted of  Liberal  and  Labour  members,  largely  to  reduce  the 
franchise  qualifications  of  the  Upper  House.  This  proposal 
meant  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  number  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  elections  for  the  Council,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  element  in  the  community.  The  verdict  of  the 
country  on  this  subject  was  unmistakable,  for  Mr.  Price  was 
returned  to  power  with  a  very  strong  following.  When  he  set 
about  the  task  of  reforming  the  franchise  his  Bill  was  readily 
passed  by  the  Lower  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Council. 
A  conference  between  the  two  Houses  then  took  place,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  refer 
the  question  once  more  to  the  country,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  were  returned  without  opposition,  while  the 
members  of  the  Council  who  were  opposing  reform  had  to  face 
their  constituents. 

The  State  has  shared  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed  by  its 
neighbours  under  favourable  climatic  conditions.  The  area  of 
land  under  agricultural  occupation  was  widely  extended,  and  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilisers  brought  under  the  plough  much  laud 
hitherto  considered  barren.  Plenteous  rains  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  interior,  and  have  in- 
augurated a  return  of  prosperity  among  the  squatters  and  grazers. 

The  project  of  building  a  transcontinental  railway  to  link  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  with  the  Northern  Territory  has  not 
been  advanced  during  the  year,  although  there  have  been  pro- 
tra,cted  negotiations.  More  successful  were  those  for  the  taking 
over  of  the  Northern  Territory  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, which  were  practically  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Premier  was  consequently  enabled  to  announce  that  the 
State  was  in  a  fair  way  towards  escaping  the  financial  burden  of 
this  section  of  Australia,  always  a  white  elephant  to  the  South 
Australians. 

3.  Queensland. — Satisfactory  progi'ess  was  made  by  Queens- 
land during  the  year  1906.  Like  other  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  northern  State  benefited  by  the  good  rains  and  the 
consequent  prosperity   of   the  pastoral   industry.     The  copper 
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fields  of  Cloncurry  were  opened  up  by  a  railway  from  the  coast, 
and  great  activity  was  displayed  in  copper  mining. 

The  repatriation  of  the  Kanaka  labourers  to  some  extent 
disorganised  the  sugar  industry,  though  the  eflfect  had  not  been 
so  serious  as  was  prophesied  by  the  opponents  of  the  White 
Australian  principle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Australian  States,  Queensland 
experienced  the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  renewed  prosperity 
and  increased  production  activity.  A  movement  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  was  set  afoot,  and  the  price  of  land  for  the 
new-comer  was  materially  reduced.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it 
was  understood  that  the  Government  was  considering  an  ex- 
tensive scheme  for  attracting  British  population  to  Queensland, 
in  which  cheap  passages  and  a  guarantee  of  employment  to  the 
new  arrival  were  to  play  a  prominent  part. 

Western  Australia. — The  most  important  political  event  of  the 
year  in  West  Australia  was  the  movement  in  favour  of  secession 
from  the  Federation  (p.  478).  The  dissatisfaction  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  obstacles  that  had  been  placed  by  the  Federal  Par- 
hament  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  railway  from  West  to 
Eastern  Australia.  Moreover,  the  Conference  of  Australian 
Premiers  held  at  Sydney  in  April  was  entirely  disregarded  by 
Western  Australia,  Mr.  Eason,  their  Premier,  refusing  to 
attend. 

A  Eoyal  Commission  sat  during  the  year  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  wholesale  gold  stealing  made  against  those  employed 
in  the  West  Australian  mines.  The  value  of  the  gold  that  was 
annually  stolen  had  been  stated  at  1,000,000Z.  The  report  of 
an  experienced  police  oflScer,  while  hinting  that  this  amount 
was  excessive,  confirmed  the  statement .  that  gold  stealing  on  a 
very  large  scale  was  uninterruptedly  carried  on.  The  evidence 
before  the  Commission  revealed  laxity  and  a  great  lack  of  moral 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  been  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  some  of  the 
principal  offenders  had  already  been  brought  to  book. 

A  movement  for  introducing  agricultural  immigrants  proved 
very  successful  in  its  beginnings.  The  offer  of  free  land,  and 
also  land  on  very  easy  terms,  attracted  many  very  sturdy  and 
self-reliant  immigrants  to  Western  Australia,  where  there  is 
certainly  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  nothing  to 
make  a  home  and  a  future  for  himself  and  family. 

The  general  progress  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  gold-mining  industry  showed  satisfactory 
progress,  the  output  being  steadily  maintained. 

During  the  year  the  Premier,  Mr.  Eason,  resigned  his  oflBce 
and  came  to  London  to  act  as  Agent-General  for  the  State. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  held  a  portfolio  in 
Mr.  Eason  *s  Government. 

Tasmania, — Tasmania  has  benefited  to  some  extent  by  better 
seasons,  but  the  benefit  was  not  so  marked  as  on  the  main- 
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land.  The  rainfall  of  the  Island  State  is  always  more  or  less 
regular,  and  when  drought  in  Australia  is  most  severe,  Tas- 
mania has  often  benefited  by  the  misfortune  of  the  continent 
The  apple  crop  of  1906  was  the  poorest  for  some  years,  but 
a  compensation  was  found  in  the  reviving  interest  taken  in  the 
mining  industry,  caused  by  the  great  increase  in  prices  of  tin, 
copper,  zinc  and  lead. 

Much  dissatisfaction  had  been  caused  by  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  interfere  with  the  racing  lotteries, 
from  which  the  island  derives  a  very  important  part  of  its 
revenue. 

During  the  year  a  general  election  was  held.  The  Minis- 
terial party  was  returned  to  power,  though  in  a  slightly 
weakened  condition.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  new  House 
was :  Ministerialists,  17 ;  Opposition,  5 ;  Independents,  2 ; 
Labourites,  7. 

New  Zealand. — The  event  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand 
during  1906  which  overshadowed  all  else  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richard  Seddon,  the  great  Prime  Minister  who  had  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Colony  ever  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ballance  in 
1893.  During  his  thirteen  years  as  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  Seddon  had  contested  no  less  than  five  general 
elections,  and  each  time  the  people  of  the  country  had  expressed 
more  emphatically  than  ever  their  confidence  in  him  and  his 
party.  His  death  took  place  on  board  the  steamship  Oswestry 
Orange,  in  which  he  was  returning  to  New  Zealand  after  a  visit 
to  Australia,  where  he  had  been  conferring  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Conmionwealth  on  a  number  of  Imperial  ques- 
tions. The  Colony's  loss  called  forth  expressions  of  sympathy 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  headed  by  a  message  sent  by  His 
Majesty  the  King.  A  memorial  service  was  held  in  8t  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  mark  the  Empire's  loss  and  the  grief  felt  by  the 
English-speaking  races  at  the  death  of  a  Colonial  statesman 
who  had  made  his  name  known  wherever  the  British  flag  flies. 

Mr.  Seddon  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  for  many  years.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  himself  became  Prime  Minister,  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Postmaster-General,  Commissioner  of  Telegraphs,  Minister  of 
Industries  and  Commerce,  and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Inter- 
national Expenditure.  His  colleagues  were :  Mr.  W.  Hall- 
Jones,  Minister  of  Eailways  and  Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Mr. 
James  Carroll,  Native  Minister  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp 
Duties ;  Mr.  J.  McGowan,  Minister  of  Justice,  Mines  and 
Immigration;  Mr.  A.  Pitt,  Attorney-General,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary and  Minister  of  Finance ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Millar,  Commissioner 
of  Customs  and  Minister  of  Labour  and  Maoris;  Mr.  B. 
McNab,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Agriculture ;  and  Mr.  George 
Fowlds,  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Health. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year  was  the 
opening  at  Christchurch,  on  November  1,  of  a  great  Inter- 
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national  Exhibition.     This  scheme  was  the  result  of  the  enter- 

Erise  of  citizens  of  Christchurch,  who  were  liberally  supported 
y  the  Government.  Its  success  was  pronounced  from  the 
first,  and  the  show  attracted  many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  features  of  it,  such  as  the  Maori  Village  and 
specimens  of  the  handicrafts  of  Fijian  and  Cook  Island  natives, 
were  almost  unique.  Exhibits  were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  total  commerce  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year 
betrayed  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Islands  suffered  no  check  during  1906. 
Trade  and  production  increased  in  the  satisfactory  proportions 
that  had  long  marked  the  insular  history.  The  discovery  of 
petroleum  in  the  North  Island  added  another  to  the  Ust  of 
world-commodities  that  New  Zealand  now  produces. 

Polynesia. — The  settlement  of  the  New  Hebrides  question  was 
undoubtedly  a  leading  incident  in  the  history  of  Polynesia  during 
the  year  1906.  For  many  years  the  conflict  between  the  French 
and  English  interests  in  these  islands  had  been  causing  uneasi- 
ness, not  only  to  the  Powers  concerned,  but  to  the  Governments 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Early  in  1906  a  serious  com- 
plication was  caused  by  an  attempt  made  to  introduce  German 
influence.  This  necessitated  some  immediate  action,  to  settle 
once  and  for  all  the  status  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  This  course  was  urged  by  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Governments  upon  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  an  Aiiglo-French  Commission, 
which  sat  in  London  in  April.  The  Commission  succeeded  in 
agreeing  to  a  Convention  for  the  future  government  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  When,  however,  the  Convention  was  signed  and  sent 
to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  for  their 
approval  it  became  known  that  neither  of  these  self-governing 
Colonies,  though  so  intimately  concerned  in  the  matter,  had  been 
consulted  in  any  way  previously  to  the  signature.  The  text 
of  the  Convention,  moreover,  was  sent  to  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Prime  Ministers  with  a  covering  letter,  which 
stated  that  it  was  not  subject  to  alteration  in  any  important 
detail.  It  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  practically  as  it  stood,  or 
rejected.  A  conference  between  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Seddon 
took  place,  and  both  Prime  Ministers  protested  against  this  treat- 
ment by  the  Colonial  OflSce.  The  outcome  was  that  neither  Mr. 
Deakin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  nor  Mr.  Hall-Jones, 
Acting  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  after  Mr.  Seddon's 
death,  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  Convention,  but 
preferred  to  throw  the  onus  upon  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  Convention  itself  provides  for  the  joint  control  of  the 
New  Hebrides  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  Each  Power  is  to 
appoint  a  High  Commissioner.  Besidents  in  the  islands  are  to 
be  subject  to  two  codes  of  law,  either  British  or  French.  British 
subjects  will,  of  course,  be  bound  by  the  British  code,  and  French 
subjects  by  the  French  code.    Persons  of   other  nationalities 
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must  select  for  themselves  which  code  they  may  choose  to  be 
bound  by. 

The  1905  incident  of  German  interference  with  Australian 
traders  in  the  Marshall  Islands  was  supposed  to  have  been  closed 
with  the  undertaking  of  the  German  Government  to  compensate 
the  trading  firm  concerned  for  the  inconvenience  caused  them. 
This  compensation,  however,  had  not  been  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  long  delay  in  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  this 
grievance  caused  very  great  dissatisfaction  in  Australasia. 

During  the  year  a  Eoyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  New  Guinea  sat,  and  concluded  its  investiga- 
tions. It  reported  that  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  disaffec- 
tion existed  in  the  public  service  there  owing  to  the  lack  of 
administrative  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator,  who  was 
stated  to  allow  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  affect  his  decisions, 
so  that  the  public  service  was  divided  into  two  classes — those  in 
and  those  out  of  favour.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  subsidy 
of  20,000/.  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  Colony  was  insufficient,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  increased,  subject  to  an  eventual  refund.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  also  included  a  Customs  tariff, 
with  a  preference  for  Australia,  and  the  establishment  of  wireless 
telegraphy  between  the  Colony  and  Australia. 


PAET   II. 


CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 


IN  1906. 


JANUABY. 

1.  The  King  and  Queen,  with  Princess  Victoria,  arrived  at  Chats- 
worth  on  a  visit  of  a  week  to  the  Dake  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

—  The  Aliens  Act,  1905,  came  into  force.  At  Grimsby  twenty-two 
immigrants  —  Russians,  Polish  Jews  and  Finns  —  were  rejected  as 
destitute,  but  fifteen  of  them  were  passed  as  political  refugees. 

—  After  ^*the  most  interesting  Rugby  game  overseen  in  France," 
the  New  Zealand  Rugby  Football  team  beat  a  French  team  in  Paris  by 
four  goals  and  six  tries  to  one  goal  and  one  try,  or  thirty-eight  points  to 
eight. 

—  Lieu  tenant-General  Helmuth  von  Moltke,  nephew  of  the  famous 
strategist,  appointed  to  succeed  Count  Schlieffen  as  head  of  the  German 
General  Staff. 

2.  The  visit  of  a  deputation  of  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council  terminated  with  a  dtjeHner  given  by  the  latter 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  presentation  by  the  former  of  a  loving 
cup  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Paris  municipal  visit  to  London.  Cordial 
speeches  in  French  were  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  Lord 
Cheylesmore,  Dr.  Brousse,  President  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and 
Councillor  Granville  Smith. 

4.  The  Orient  Pacific  Line  to  Australia  became  the  Orient  Royal 
Mail  Line  by  the  transfer  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  of 
the  four  steamers  hitherto  contributed  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

6.  Violent  gale  in  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea,  with  heavy 
rains,  especially  in  Southern  England  and  the  Midlands.  Serious 
damage  in  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

7.  France:  Triennial  election  of  103  senators  in  one-third  of  the 
Departments  (Haute-Garonne  to  Oise  in  alphabetical  order). 
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7.  Japan :  A  new  Cabinet  formally  appointed,  the  Marquis  Saionji 
being  Prime  Minister. 

8.  The  inquest  on  the  six  men  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of 
Charing  Cross  Station  on  December  6  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  *' Ac- 
cidental Death/'  the  accident  being  ascribed  to  the  breaking  of  a  tie-rod 
owing  to  an  unseen  flaw.    No  blame  was  attached  by  the  jury  to  any  one. 

—  At  a  Council  at  Buckingham  Palace  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
formally  dissolving  Parliament  and  ordering  new  writs  to  be  issued  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  to  meet  on  February  13.  The  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York  were  also  dissolved,  and  the  writs  for 
the  election  of  new  Convocations  were  made  returnable  on  February  14. 

—  The  outrages  on  Russian  Jews  were  the  subject  of  a  meeting  at 
Queen *s  Hall,  Lord  Rothschild  presiding.  Letters  of  sympathy  were 
read  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bipon.  The  Archbishop 
and  Lord  Milner  were  among  the  speakers. 

9.  M.  Doumer  elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  287  votes  to  269  given  for  M.  Sarrien. 

—  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  elected  a  Royal  Academician  and  MM. 
Josef  Israels,  painter,  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  sculptor,  Honorary 
Foreign  Academicians. 

10.  The  general  election  began  with  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  Ipswich. 

11.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  with  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
General  Sir  T.  Kenny-Kelly,  Colonel  Davidson,  Captain  Wyndham  and 
Mr.  Lampson  left  London  for  Japan  on  a  special  mission  to  convey  to 
the  Emperor  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

—  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Mr.  T.  C.  Kerry,  owner  of  the 
yacht  Pandora,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  fraudulently  appropriat- 
ing books,  tools,  etc.,  entrusted  to  him  by  benevolent  persons  to  deliver 
to  the  islanders  at  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

12.  The  flrst  poll  of  the  general  election  took  place  at  Ipswich  ;  two 
Liberals  returned,  one  Liberal  gain. 

—  The  two  children  of  Mr.  Harry  Milner,  of  Burgess-Hill,  Sussex, 
with  their  mother,  were  found  suffocated  by  coal  gas  in  a  London  hotel. 

13.  Polling  took  place  in  thirty-five  boroughs  in  England,  the  Liberal 
gain  being  20.  (For  particulars  of  the  general  election  see  English 
History,  Chapter  I.) 

16.  Opening  of  the  Morocco  Conference  at  Algeciras. 

—  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  Mrs.  Julia  Watt  recovered  2,000/. 
damages  for  libel  against  Lady  Violet  Watt  or  Beauchamp.  This  was  a 
sequel  to  the  Watt  divorce  case,  referred  to  in  the  volume  for  1905,  page 
37,  and  was  concerned  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Violet  to  Mr. 
Watt. 

17.  M.  Falli^res,  President  of  the  French  Senate,  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  obtaining  on  the  final  ballot  449  votes  against 
371  given  for  M.  Paul  Doumer. 
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17.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Ellis,  Canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, elected  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. 

18.  A  severe  gale  swept  over  England.  Among  the  disasters  reported 
was  the  foundering  of  the  ss.  Sumus  of  Middlesbrough,  with  her  crew 
of  nine,  off  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

20.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Crowndale 
Road,  London,  opened  by  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P. 

—  The  tug  Sandon  and  the  ss.  Soho  were  in  collision  in  the  Mersey : 
the  tug  capsized  and  sank,  carrying  down  her  crew  of  eight. 

21.  Large  meetings  were  held  in  Berlin  and  many  other  towns  by 
the  Social  Democrats  to  demand  reform  in  the  Prussian  suffrage.  Social 
Democratic  meetings  announced  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and  Dresden 
were  prohibited. 

—  The  Brazilian  battleship  Aquidahan,  with  many  naval  officers  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  accidentally  blown  up  at  Jacarepagna,  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro  ;  212  killed  out  of  a  total  of  346. 

22.  The  anniversary  of  "  Red  Sunday "  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p. 
306)  passed  off  quietly  in  Russia,  but  after  great  precautions  against 
disturbance. 

—  An  electric  tramcargot  out  of  control  while  running  down  a  steep 
gradient  in  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  and  overturned ;  about  twenty 
persons  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

23.  The  steamship  Valencia,  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound, 
wrecked  through  fog ;  about  107  persons  lost. 

—  The  centenary  of  the  death  of  William  Pitt  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

24.  It  was  announced  that  the  Rokeby  Velasquez  had  been  bought 
for  the  nation  by  the  National  Art  Collection  Fund. 

25.  The  first  train  of  the  ordinary  passenger  service  passed  through 
the  Simplon  tunnel. 

26.  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in 
succession  to  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  retired. 

29.  Death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  father  of  our  Queen,  the  Dowager- 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  grandfather  of  the 
King  of  Norway. 

—  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Jebb. 

30.  At  the  election  of  Scottish  Representative  Peers  in  Edinburgh 
Lord  Borthwick  was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  Forbes. 

31.  Close  of  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund. 

—  Lord  Esher  appointed  by  the  King  Royal  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
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7.  Japan :  A  new  Cabinet  formally  appointed,  the  Marquis  Saionji 
being  Prime  Minister. 

8.  The  inquest  on  the  six  men  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of 
Charing  Cross  Station  on  December  6  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  *' Ac- 
cidental Death/'  the  accident  being  ascribed  to  the  breaking  of  a  tie-rod 
owing  to  an  unseen  flaw.    No  blame  was  attached  by  the  jury  to  any  one. 

—  At  a  Council  at  Buckingham  Palace  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
formally  dissolving  Parliament  and  ordering  new  writs  to  be  issued  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  to  meet  on  February  13.  The  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York  were  also  dissolved,  and  the  writs  for 
the  election  of  new  Convocations  were  made  returnable  on  February  14. 

—  The  outrages  on  Russian  Jews  were  the  subject  of  a  meeting  at 
Queen's  Hall,  Lord  Rothschild  presiding.  Letters  of  sympathy  were 
read  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  Archbishop 
and  Lord  Milner  were  among  the  speakers. 

9.  M.  Doumer  elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  287  votes  to  269  given  for  M.  Sarrien. 

—  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  elected  a  Royal  Academician  and  MM. 
Josef  Israels,  painter,  and  Augustus  St.  G^udens,  sculptor,  Honorary 
Foreign  Academicians. 

10.  The  general  election  began  with  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  Ipswich. 

11.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  with  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
General  Sir  T.  Kenny-Kelly,  Colonel  Davidson,  Captain  Wyndham  and 
Mr.  Lampson  left  London  for  Japan  on  a  special  mission  to  convey  to 
the  Fmperor  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

—  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Mr.  T.  C.  Kerry,  owner  of  the 
yacht  Pandora,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  fraudulently  appropriat- 
ing books,  tools,  etc.,  entrusted  to  him  by  benevolent  persons  to  deliver 
to  the  islanders  at  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

12.  The  flrst  poll  of  the  general  election  took  place  at  Ipswich  ;  two 
Liberals  returned,  one  Liberal  gain. 

—  The  two  children  of  Mr.  Harry  Milner,  of  Burgess-Hill,  Sussex, 
with  their  mother,  were  found  suffocated  by  coal  gas  in  a  London  hotel. 

13.  Polling  took  place  in  thirty-five  boroughs  in  England,  the  Liberal 
gain  being  20.  (For  particulars  of  the  general  election  see  English 
History,  Chapter  I.) 

16.  Opening  of  the  Morocco  Conference  at  Algeciras. 

—  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  Mrs.  Julia  Watt  recovered  2,000^. 
damages  for  libel  against  Lady  Violet  Watt  or  Beauchamp.  This  was  a 
sequel  to  the  Watt  divorce  case,  referred  to  in  the  volume  for  1905,  page 
37,  and  was  concerned  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Violet  to  Mr. 
Watt. 

17.  M.  Falli^res,  President  of  the  French  Senate,  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  obtaining  on  the  final  ballot  449  votes  against 
371  given  for  M.  Paul  Doumer. 
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17.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Ellis,  Canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, elected  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. 

18.  A  severe  gale  swept  over  England.  Among  the  disasters  reported 
was  the  foundering  of  the  ss.  Sumus  of  Middlesbrough,  with  her  crew 
of  nine,  off  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

20.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Crowndale 
Road,  London,  opened  by  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P. 

—  The  tug  Sandon  and  the  ss.  Soho  were  in  collision  in  the  Mersey : 
the  tug  capsized  and  sank,  carrying  down  her  crew  of  eight. 

21.  Large  meetings  were  held  in  Berlin  and  many  other  towns  by 
the  Social  Democrats  to  demand  reform  in  the  Prussian  suffrage.  Social 
Democratic  meetings  announced  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and  Dresden 
were  prohibited. 

—  The  Brazilian  battleship  AquidahaUj  with  many  naval  officers  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  accidentally  blown  up  at  Jacarepagna,  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  212  killed  out  of  a  total  of  346. 

22.  The  anniversary  of  "  Red  Sunday  "  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p. 
306)  passed  off  quietly  in  Russia,  but  after  great  precautions  against 
disturbance. 

— -  An  electric  tramcargot  out  of  control  while  running  down  a  steep 
gradient  in  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  and  overturned  ;  about  twenty 
persons  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

23.  The  steamship  Valencia,  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound, 
wrecked  through  fog ;  about  107  persons  lost. 

—  The  centenary  of  the  death  of  William  Pitt  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

24.  It  was  announced  that  the  Rokeby  Velasquez  had  been  bought 
for  the  nation  by  the  National  Art  Collection  Fund. 

25.  The  first  train  of  the  ordinary  passenger  service  passed  through 
the  Simplon  tunnel. 

26.  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in 
succession  to  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  retired. 

29.  Death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  father  of  our  Queen,  the  Dowager- 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  grandfather  of  the 
King  of  Norway. 

—  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Jebb. 

30.  At  the  election  of  Scottish  Representative  Peers  in  Edinburgh 
Lord  Borthwick  was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  Forbes. 

31.  Close  of  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund. 

—  Lord  Esher  appointed  by  the  King  Royal  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
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FEBEUARY. 

1.  The  Italian  Ministry  of  Signor  Fortis  was  defeated  on  the  Minis- 
terial statement  of  policy  by  221  to  188,  and  resigned.  Signor  Sonnino 
formed  a  new  Ministry. 

2.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Ciotilde,  in  Paris,  an  organised  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  taking  of  inventories  of  church  furniture  under  the 
Separation  Law.  Similar  riots  took  place  also  at  other  Paris  churches 
on  that  day  and  the  next. 

3.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made 
his  State  entry  into  Dublin. 

—  At  Victoria  Pit,  Clackmannan,  five  coal-miners  were  cut  off  by  an 
inrush  of  water  from  old  workings.  All  were  rescued  after  energetic 
efforts  on  February  6. 

5.  It  was  announced  that  Lady  Strathcona  had  given  10,000  guineas 
to  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  to  be  spent 
in  emigrating  suitable  persons  to  Canada,  the  balance  on  immediate 
relief. 

—  The  chairman  and  eighty-four  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  left  London  for  a  return  visit  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Council, 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  general  election.  They  were  received 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  enthusiasm,  and  were  shown  much  of 
the  civic,  economic  and  artistic  life  of  Paris. 

—  Sir  A.  Thomas,  M.P.  for  East  Glamorgan,  speaking  at  Abercynon, 
stated  he  had  a  guarantee  that  Welsh  Disestablishment  measures  would 
be  brought  in  not  later  than  the  third  session  of  the  present  Parliament. 

6.  The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Irish  "Coercion  Act  '*  of 
1887  revoked  by  proclamation  in  the  nineteen  boroughs  and  counties  in 
which  it  had  been  enforced. 

8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  elected 
to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bradley. 

—  Wreck  Inquiry  Court :  Mr.  R.  H.  Marsham,  Wreck  Commissioner, 
gave  judgment  in  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  steamer  Hilda  off  St.  Malo  on  November  18, 1905.  The  cause 
of  the  disaster  would  never  be  known,  as  all  who  could  throw  light  on 
it  were  drowned  ;  but  the  vessel  was  well  found  and  in  good  condition, 
the  master  experienced  and  extremely  cautious,  and  the  Court  was  not 
inclined  to  attribute  the  disaster  either  to  rashness  or  negligence. 

9.  Severe  snowstorms  in  North  Wales  and  Scotland. 

10.  Launch  at  Portsmouth  by  the  King  of  the  battleship  Dreadnought, 
the  most  powerful  in  existence.    She  was  commenced  on  October  2, 1906. 

11.  Explosion  in  a  steam  pinnace  at  Devonport ;  three  men  died  of 
their  injuries. 

12.  Demonstration  of  unemployed,  including  provincial  contingents, 
one  of  which  had  marched  from  Liverpool.  A  procession  assembled  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  and  marched  with  bands  and  banners  to 
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Hyde  Park,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  demanding  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  bodies  organised  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act, 
the  enlarging  of  its  scope,  the  undertaking  of  useful  public  works  and 
the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  number  present  in  the  Park 
was  estimated  not  to  exceed  4,000.    No  Labour  members  were  present. 

12.  Meeting  of  the  Labour  party  in  Parliament  at  the  House  of 
Commons ;  Mr.  Eeir  Hardie  elected  chairman. 

13.  Formal  opening  of  Parliament  by  Royal  Commission  ;  election 
of  Speaker.   • 

—  The  Dean  of  Arches  delivered  judgment  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans  against  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fillingham,  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  his  diocese,  for  '* ordaining"  a  Nonconformist  minister 
and  celebrating  Holy  Communion  at  a  Nonconformist  chapel  against 
the  injunction  of  his  bishop.  The  case  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight  to 
give  the  defendant  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  his  conduct.  On  the 
27th  Mr.  Fillingham,  having  submitted,  was  suspended  from  his  benefice 
for  two  years. 

14.  Sir  Francis  Burnand  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the  weekly 
Punch  dinner,  after  forty-three  years'  connection  with  the  paper,  of 
which  twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  as  editor.  Mr.  Owen  Seaman 
succeeded  him. 

15.  Unionist  party  :  meeting  at  Lansdowne  House  (see  English 
History,  Chapter  I.,  p.  15). 

17.  Funeral  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark  at  Roskilde  Cathedral. 
It  was  attended  by  the  German  Emperor,  King  Christian  of  Denmark, 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  King  Haakon  of  Norway,  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia.  Memorial  services  were  held  on 
February  18  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  and  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 

—  Lord  Roberts  unveiled  at  the  Guards*  Chapel,  Wellington 
Barracks,  a  memorial  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
who  fell  in  the  South  African  War. 

—  The  Oxford  v.  Cambridge  Association  Football  Match  at  West 
Kensington  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  three  goals  to  one. 

18.  M.  Falli^res,  the  new  President  of  the  French  Republic,  installed 
at  the  Elys^e. 

19.  The  Hungarian  Chamber  dissolved  by  Royal  rescript,  amid  great 
excitement. 

—  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  opened  for  business  with 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

20.  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes;  publication  of  the  Re- 
port, signed  January  15.  The  majority  Report  of  the  Chairman 
(Lord  Dunedin),  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  re- 
commended the  passing  of  an  Act  declaring  that  trade  unions  and 
strikes  (apart  from  crime  or  breach  of  contract)  are  legal,  that  per- 
suasion to  strike,  apart  from  procuring  breach  of  contract,  is  not 
illegal,  and  that  an  act  not  actionable  in  itself  should  not  become  so 
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merely  as  being  an  interference  with  another  person's  business  or 
employment :  providing  for  the  safeguarding  of  trade  union  benefit 
funds  from  being  taken  in  execution,  and  of  trade  union  authorities 
from  the  consequences  of  the  unauthorised  and  immediately  disavowed 
acts  of  their  agents  :  permitting  trade  unions  either  to  become  in- 
corporated, or  to  enter  into  enforceable  agreements  with  their  members : 
and  modifying  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1875 
in  certain  respects  favourable  to  strikers  and  pickets.  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington  dissented  from  several  of  these  recommendations,  Sir 
William  Lewis  from  nearly  all. 

21.  Earthquake  and  tidal-  wave  at  Buenaventura,  Tumaco  and  other 
places  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  Colombia;  about  2,000  persons 
reported  killed. 

—  Mr.  R.  T.  Caldwell,  M.A.,  elected  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Perowne  deceased.  No  layman 
had  ever  before  held  the  Mastership. 

23.  Coursing:  the  Waterloo  Cup  won  at  Altcar  by  Mr.  Hardy's 
Hoprend. 

26.  Murder  of  American  and  also  of  French  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
Nanchangfu,  on  the  Yangtze  River,  China. 

27.  Wedding  at  Berlin  of  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Princess  Sophia  of  Oldenburg.  Silver  wedding  of  German 
Emperor  and  Empress. 

—  City  of  London  election  ;  the  Bight  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour 
returned,  receiving  15,474  votes  against  4,134  recorded  for  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles. 

28.  Unopposed  Parliamentary  elections  :  Mr.  J.  Murray  (Liberal) 
returned  for  East  Aberdeenshire  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Annand,  deceased ; 
Mr.  Hazel  ton  (N.)  in  Gal  way  (North)  succeeding  Mr.  T.  Higgins,  deceased ; 
and  Mr.  Dolan  (N.)  in  Lei  trim  (North),  replacing  Mr.  P.  A.  McHugh, 
who  had  been  returned  for  that  constituency  and  also  for  North  Sligo. 

—  The  Norwegian  steamer  Thor,  lying  between  Hangesand  and 
Bergen,  snapped  her  cable  during  a  hurricane  and  wrecked  :  about 
thirty  saved  and  three  drowned. 

MAECH. 

2.  Nearly  400  fishing  boats  belonging  to  Trondjhem,  Norway,  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm  and  dispersed  shortly  after  leaving  port ;  many 
lives  lost. 

—  The  town  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  struck  by  a  tornado;  120  lives 
reported  lost. 

3.  At  Dulwich  College  Lord  Rayleigh,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  science  school. 

3-6.  Visit  of  King  Edward  VII.  to  Paris  (incognito)  en  route  for 
Biarritz.  He  called  on  the  President  and  met  him  at  dinner  at  the 
British  Embassy. 
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5.  A  Royal  CommissioD  announced  on  the  canals  and  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Shuttleworth  chairman. 

—  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  issued  as  a 
Blue  Book.  It  was  estimated  that  the  tramp  class  had  increased 
between  1900  and  1906  from  100  to  200  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
*' number  of  persons  with  no  settled  home  and  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence"  varied  from  30,000  or  40,000  at  times  of  activity  in  trade 
to  70,000  or  80,000  in  depression.  The  number  of  habitual  vagrants  was 
estimated  at  30,000  or  40,000.  The  Committee  criticised  unfavourably 
the  existing  system  of  dealing  with  tramps,  and  proposed  that  vagrants 
should  in  future  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  not  the  guardians,  and 
that  the  cost  should  fall  on  the  county  rate.  The  diet  and  time  of 
work  for  casuals  were  to  be  made  uniform,  and  a  distinction  established 
between  the  genuine  seeker  of  work  and  the  tramp  by  the  issue  of  a 
"certificate  book**  to  the  former.  Certified  labour  colonies  were  re- 
commended for  vagrants,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject  fully 
dealt  with. 

7.  Defeat  and  resignation  of  the  French  Ministry,  on  a  motion 
arising  out  of  the  conflict  during  the  taking  of  the  inventories  at 
Boesch^pe  (Nord),  and  approving  of  the  Ministerial  declarations,  being 
rejected  by  207  to  234.  On  March  14  M.  Sarrien  became  Premier,  with 
M.  Clemenceau  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

—  Servia :  Resignation  of  the  Stefanovitch  Cabinet. 

—  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  abjured  the  Protestant  faith  prepara- 
tory to  her  marriage  to  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain. 

—  In  the  Lofoden  Islands,  Norway,  an  avalanche  buried  a  number 
of  fishermen's  huts;  twenty-one  killed,  thirty-nine  seriously  injured. 

8.  The  Karim^-Abu  Hamed  Railway,  138  miles  long,  connecting  the 
Dongola  province  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  by  Sir  R.  Wingate,  Sirdar. 

9.  Official  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of 
Spain  to  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg. 

10.  The  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo,  or  "  Bakerloo,"  tube  opened  by 
Sir  E.  Cornwall,  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C. 

—  The  greatest  colliery  disaster  on  record  occurred  at  the  Courri^res 
mine,  near  Lens  (Pas  de  Calais),  France.  Some  1,800  miners  had  just 
gone  down  when,  between  6.30  and  7  a.m.,  a  tremendous  explosion 
blew  up  three  cages  which  were  descending  with  miners,  and  was 
presently  followed  by  flames  from  the  pit  mouths.  Rescue  parties 
were  at  once  organised,  and  help  was  rendered  by  a  special  German  fire 
brigade  from  the  Hibernia  Mine  in  Westphalia.  On  March  30  thirteen 
were  rescued  alive. 

—  The  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Buckler  sold  at  Christie's.  The  chief  interest  lay  in  thirty-five  flower 
pictures  by  Fantin-Lalour,  which  realised  from  40  to  260  guineas. 

11.  The  Phoenix  Lipe  steamer  British  King,  of  Liverpool,  foundered 
in  the  Atlantic  ;  twenty-eight  of  the  crew  drowned. 

12.  Bye-election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Hampshire  (Basingstoke 
Division)  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  F.  Jeffreys  (U.). 
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must  select  for  themselves  which  code  they  may  choose  to  be 
bound  by. 

The  1905  incident  of  German  interference  with  Australian 
traders  in  the  Marshall  Islands  was  supposed  to  have  been  closed 
with  the  undertaking  of  the  German  Government  to  compensate 
the  trading  firm  concerned  for  the  inconvenience  caused  them. 
This  compensation,  however,  had  not  been  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  long  delay  in  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  this 
grievance  caused  very  great  dissatisfaction  in  Australasia. 

During  the  year  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  New  Guinea  sat,  and  concluded  its  investiga- 
tions. It  reported  that  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  disaffec- 
tion existed  in  the  public  service  there  owing  to  the  lack  of 
administrative  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator,  who  was 
stated  to  allow  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  affect  his  decisions, 
so  that  the  public  service  was  divided  into  two  classes — those  in 
and  those  out  of  favour.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  subsidy 
of  20,000/.  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  Colony  was  insufficient,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  increased,  subject  to  an  eventual  refund.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  also  included  a  Customs  tariff, 
with  a  preference  for  Australia,  and  the  establishment  of  wireless 
telegraphy  between  the  Colony  and  Australia. 


PAET   II. 


CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 


IN  1906. 


JANUABY. 

1.  The  King  and  Queen,  with  Princess  Victoria,  arrived  at  Chats- 
worth  on  a  visit  of  a  week  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

—  The  Aliens  Act,  1905,  came  into  force.  At  Grimsby  twenty-two 
immigrants  —  Russians,  Polish  Jews  and  Finns  —  were  rejected  as 
destitute,  but  fifteen  of  them  were  passed  as  political  refugees. 

—  After  "  the  most  interesting  Rugby  game  ever  seen  in  France," 
the  New  Zealand  Rugby  Football  team  beat  a  French  team  in  Paris  by 
four  goals  and  six  tries  to  one  goal  and  one  try,  or  thirty-eight  points  to 
eight. 

—  Lieutenant-General  Helmuth  von  Moltke,  nephew  of  the  famous 
strategist,  appointed  to  succeed  Count  Schlieffen  as  head  of  the  German 
General  Staff. 

2.  The  visit  of  a  deputation  of  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council  terminated  with  a  d^jeHiier  given  by  the  latter 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  presentation  by  the  former  of  a  loving 
cup  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Paris  municipal  visit  to  London.  Cordial 
speeches  in  French  were  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  Lord 
Cheylesmore,  Dr.  Brousse,  President  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and 
Councillor  Granville  Smith. 

4.  The  Orient  Pacific  Line  to  Australia  became  the  Orient  Royal 
Mail  Line  by  the  transfer  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  of 
the  four  steamers  hitherto  contributed  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

6.  Violent  gale  in  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea,  with  heavy 
rains,  especially  in  Southern  England  and  the  Midlands.  Serious 
damage  in  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

7.  France:  Triennial  election  of  103  senators  in  one-third  of  the 
Departments  (Haute-Garonne  to  Oise  in  alphabetical  order). 
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7.  Japan :  A  new  Cabinet  formally  appointed,  the  Marquis  Saionji 
being  Prime  Minister. 

8.  The  inquest  on  the  six  men  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of 
Charing  Cross  Station  on  December  5  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  ''Ac- 
cidental Death,"  the  accident  being  ascribed  to  the  breaking  of  a  tie- rod 
owing  to  an  unseen  flaw.    No  blame  was  attached  by  the  jury  to  any  one. 

—  At  a  Council  at  Buckingham  Palace  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
formally  dissolving  Parliament  and  ordering  new  writs  to  be  issued  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  to  meet  on  February  13.  The  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York  were  also  dissolved,  and  the  writs  for 
the  election  of  new  Convocations  were  made  returnable  on  February  14. 

—  The  outrages  on  Eussian  Jews  were  the  subject  of  a  meeting  at 
Queen's  Hall,  Lord  Rothschild  presiding.  Letters  of  sympathy  were 
read  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  Archbishop 
and  Lord  Milner  were  among  the  speakers. 

9.  M.  Doumer  elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  287  votes  to  269  given  for  M.  Sarrien. 

—  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  elected  a  Royal  Academician  and  MM. 
Josef  Israels,  painter,  and  Augustus  St.  G^udens,  sculptor,  Honorary 
Foreign  Academicians. 

10.  The  general  election  began  with  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  Ipswich. 

11.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  with  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
General  Sir  T.  Kenny-Kelly,  Colonel  Davidson,  Captain  Wyndham  and 
Mr.  Lampson  left  London  for  Japan  on  a  special  mission  to  convey  to 
the  £mperor  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

—  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Mr.  T.  C.  Kerry,  owner  of  the 
yacht  Pandora^  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  fraudulently  appropriat- 
ing books,  tools,  etc.,  entrusted  to  him  by  benevolent  persons  to  deliver 
to  the  islanders  at  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

12.  The  first  poll  of  the  general  election  took  place  at  Ipswich  ;  two 
Liberals  returned,  one  Liberal  gain. 

—  The  two  children  of  Mr.  Harry  Milner,  of  Burgess-Hill,  Sussex, 
with  their  mother,  were  found  suffocated  by  coal  gas  in  a  London  hotel. 

13.  Polling  took  place  in  thirty-flve  boroughs  in  England,  the  Liberal 
gain  being  20.  (For  particulars  of  the  general  election  see  English 
History,  Chapter  I.) 

16.  Opening  of  the  Morocco  Conference  at  Algeciras. 

—  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  Mrs.  Julia  Watt  recovered  2,000Z. 
damages  for  libel  against  Lady  Violet  Watt  or  Beauchamp.  This  was  a 
sequel  to  the  Watt  divorce  case,  referred  to  in  the  volume  for  1905,  page 
37,  and  was  concerned  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Violet  to  Mr. 
Watt. 

17.  M.  Falli^res,  President  of  the  French  Senate,  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  obtaining  on  the  flnal  ballot  449  votes  against 
371  given  for  M.  Paul  Doumer. 
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17.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Ellis,  Canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, elected  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. 

18.  A  severe  gale  swept  over  England.  Among  the  disasters  reported 
was  the  foundering  of  the  ss.  SumiM  of  Middlesbrough,  with  her  crew 
of  nine,  off  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

20.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Crowndale 
Road,  London,  opened  by  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P. 

—  The  tug  Sandon  and  the  ss.  Soho  were  in  collision  in  the  Mersey : 
the  tug  capsized  and  sank,  carrying  down  her  crew  of  eight. 

21.  Large  meetings  were  held  in  Berlin  and  many  other  towns  by 
the  Social  Democrats  to  demand  reform  in  the  Prussian  suffrage.  Social 
Democratic  meetings  announced  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and  Dresden 
were  prohibited. 

—  The  Brazilian  battleship  Aquidaban,  with  many  naval  officers  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  accidentally  blown  up  at  Jacarepagna,  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  212  killed  out  of  a  total  of  346. 

22.  The  anniversary  of  "  Red  Sunday  "  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p. 
306)  passed  off  quietly  in  Russia,  but  after  great  precautions  against 
disturbance. 

—  An  electric  tramcar  got  out  of  control  while  running  down  a  steep 
gradient  in  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  and  overturned  ;  about  twenty 
persons  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

23.  The  steamship  Valencia^  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound, 
wrecked  through  fog ;  about  107  persons  lost. 

—  The  centenary  of  the  death  of  William  Pitt  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

24.  It  was  announced  that  the  Rokeby  Velasquez  had  been  bought 
for  the  nation  by  the  National  Art  Collection  Fund. 

25.  The  first  train  of  the  ordinary  passenger  service  passed  through 
the  Simplon  tunnel. 

26.  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in 
succession  to  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  retired. 

29.  Death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  father  of  our  Queen,  the  Dowager- 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  grandfather  of  the 
King  of  Norway. 

—  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Jebb. 

30.  At  the  election  of  Scottish  Representative  Peers  in  Edinburgh 
Lord  Borthwick  was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  Forbes. 

31.  Close  of  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund. 

—  Lord  Esher  appointed  by  the  King  Royal  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
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FEBRUARY. 

1.  The  Italian  Ministry  of  Signor  Fortis  was  defeated  on  the  Minis- 
terial statement  of  policy  by  221  to  188,  and  resigned.  Signor  Sonnino 
formed  a  new  Ministry. 

2.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Clotilde,  in  Paris,  an  organised  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  taking  of  inventories  of  church  furniture  under  the 
Separation  Law.  Similar  riots  took  place  also  at  other  Paris  churches 
on  that  day  and  the  next. 

3.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made 
his  State  entry  into  Dublin. 

—  At  Victoria  Pit,  Clackmannan,  five  coal-miners  were  cut  off  by  an 
inrush  of  water  from  old  workings.  AH  were  rescued  after  energetic 
efforts  on  February  6. 

5.  It  was  announced  that  Lady  Strathcona  had  given  10,000  guineas 
to  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  to  be  spent 
in  emigrating  suitable  persons  to  Canada,  the  balance  on  immediate 
relief. 

—  The  chairman  and  eighty-four  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  left  London  for  a  return  visit  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Council, 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  general  election.  They  were  received 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  enthusiasm,  and  were  shown  much  of 
the  civic,  economic  and  artistic  life  of  Paris. 

—  Sir  A.  Thomas,  M.P.  for  East  Glamorgan,  speaking  at  Abercynon, 
stated  he  had  a  guarantee  that  Welsh  Disestablishment  measures  would 
be  brought  in  not  later  than  the  third  session  of  the  present  Parliament. 

6.  The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Irish  "Coercion  Act "  of 
1887  revoked  by  proclamation  in  the  nineteen  boroughs  and  counties  in 
which  it  had  been  enforced. 

8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  elected 
to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bradley. 

—  Wreck  Inquiry  Court :  Mr.  R.  H.  Marsham,  Wreck  Commissioner, 
gave  judgment  in  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  steamer  Hilda  off  St.  Malo  on  November  18,  1906.  The  cause 
of  the  disaster  would  never  be  known,  as  all  who  could  throw  light  on 
it  were  drowned ;  but  the  vessel  was  well  found  and  in  good  condition, 
the  master  experienced  and  extremely  cautious,  and  the  Court  was  not 
inclined  to  attribute  the  disaster  either  to  rashness  or  negligence. 

9.  Severe  snowstorms  in  North  Wales  and  Scotland. 

10.  Launch  at  Portsmouth  by  the  King  of  the  battleship  Dreadnought, 
the  most  powerful  in  existence.    She  was  commenced  on  October  2, 1906. 

11.  Explosion  in  a  steam  pinnace  at  Devonport ;  three  men  died  of 
their  injuries. 

12.  Demonstration  of  unemployed,  including  provincial  contingents, 
one  of  which  had  marched  from  Liverpopl.  A  procession  assembled  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  and  marched  with  bands  and  banners  to 
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Hyde  Park,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  demanding  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  bodies  organised  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act, 
the  enlarging  of  its  scope,  the  undertaking  of  useful  public  works  and 
the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  number  present  in  the  Park 
was  estimated  not  to  exceed  4,000.    No  Labour  members  were  present. 

12.  Meeting  of  the  Labour  party  in  Parliament  at  the  House  of 
Commons ;  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  elected  chairman. 

13.  Formal  opening  of  Parliament  by  Royal  Commission  ;  election 
of  Speaker.   * 

—  The  Dean  of  Arches  delivered  judgnient  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans  against  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Fillingham,  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  his  diocese,  for  **  ordaining "  a  Nonconformist  minister 
and  celebrating  Holy  Communion  at  a  Nonconformist  chapel  against 
the  injunction  of  his  bishop.  The  case  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight  to 
give  the  defendant  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  his  conduct.  On  the 
27th  Mr.  Fillingham,  having  submitted,  was  suspended  from  his  benefice 
for  two  years. 

14.  Sir  Francis  Burnand  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the  weekly 
Punch  dinner,  after  forty-three  years*  connection  with  the  paper,  of 
which  twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  as  editor.  Mr.  Owen  Seaman 
succeeded  him. 

15.  Unionist  party  :  meeting  at  Lansdowne  House  (see  English 
History,  Chapter  I.,  p.  15). 

17.  Funeral  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark  at  Roskilde  Cathedral. 
It  was  attended  by  the  German  Emperor,  King  Christian  of  Denmark, 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  King  Haakon  of  Norway,  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia.  Memorial  services  were  held  on 
February  18  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  and  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 

—  Lord  Roberts  unveiled  at  the  Guards*  Chapel,  Wellington 
Barracks,  a  memorial  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
who  fell  in  the  South  African  War. 

—  The  Oxford  v,  Cambridge  Association  Football  Match  at  West 
Kensington  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  three  goals  to  one. 

18.  M.  Falli^res,  the  new  President  of  the  French  Republic,  installed 
at  the  Elys^e. 

19.  The  Hungarian  Chamber  dissolved  by  Royal  rescript,  amid  great 
excitement. 

—  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  opened  for  business  with 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

20.  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes;  publication  of  the  Re- 
port, signed  January  15.  The  majority  Report  of  the  Chairman 
(Lord  Dunedin),  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  re- 
commended the  passing  of  an  Act  declaring  that  trade  unions  and 
strikes  (apart  from  crime  or  breach  of  contract)  are  legal,  that  per- 
suasion to  strike,  apart  from  procuring  breach  of  contract,  is  not 
illegal,  and  that  an  act  not  actionable  in  itself  should  not  become  so 
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merely  as  being  an  interference  with  another  person's  business  or 
employment:  providing  for  the  safeguarding  of  trade  union  benefit 
funds  from  being  taken  in  execution,  and  of  trade  union  authorities 
from  the  consequences  of  the  unauthorised  and  immediately  disavowed 
acts  of  their  agents  :  permitting  trade  unions  either  to  become  in- 
corporated, or  to  enter  into  enforceable  agreements  with  their  members : 
and  modifying  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1875 
in  certain  respects  favourable  to  strikers  and  pickets.  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington  dissented  from  several  of  these  recommendations,  Sir 
William  Lewis  from  nearly  all. 

21.  Earthquake  and  tidal-  wave  at  Buenaventura,  Tumaco  and  other 
places  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  Colombia;  about  2,000  persons 
reported  killed. 

—  Mr.  R.  T.  Caldwell,  M.A.,  elected  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Perowne  deceased.  No  layman 
had  ever  before  held  the  Mastership. 

23.  Coursing:  the  Waterloo  Cup  won  at  Altcar  by  Mr.  Hardy's 
Hoprend. 

25.  Murder  of  American  and  also  of  French  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
Nanchangfu,  on  the  Yangtze  River,  China. 

27.  Wedding  at  Berlin  of  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Princess  Sophia  of  Oldenburg.  Silver  wedding  of  German 
Emperor  and  Empress. 

—  City  of  London  election  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour 
returned,  receiving  15,474  votes  against  4,134  recorded  for  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles. 

28.  Unopposed  Parliamentary  elections  :  Mr.  J.  Murray  (Liberal) 
returned  for  East  Aberdeenshire  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Annand,  deceased ; 
Mr.  Hazelton  (N.)  in  Gal  way  (North)  succeeding  Mr.  T.  Higgins,  deceased ; 
and  Mr.  Dolan  (N.)  in  Leitrim  (North),  replacing  Mr.  P.  A.  McHugh, 
who  had  been  returned  for  that  constituency  and  also  for  North  Sligo. 

—  The  Norwegian  steamer  Thor,  lying  between  Hangesand  and 
Bergen,  snapped  her  cable  during  a  hurricane  and  wrecked  :  about 
thirty  saved  and  three  drowned. 

MAKCH. 

2.  Nearly  400  fishing  boats  belonging  to  Trondjhem,  Norway,  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm  and  dispersed  shortly  after  leaving  port;  many 
lives  lost. 

—  The  town  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  struck  by  a  tornado ;  120  lives 
reported  lost. 

3.  At  Dulwich  College  Lord  Rayleigh,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  science  school. 

3-6.  Visit  of  King  Edward  VII.  to  Paris  (incognito)  en  route  for 
Biarritz.  He  called  on  the  President  and  met  him  at  dinner  at  the 
British  Embassy. 
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5.  A  Royal  Commission  announced  on  the  canals  and  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Shuttleworth  chairman. 

—  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  issued  as  a 
Blue  Book.  It  was  estimated  that  the  tramp  class  had  increased 
between  1900  and  1906  from  100  to  200  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
**  number  of  persons  with  no  settled  home  and  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence"  varied  from  30,000  or  40,000  at  times  of  activity  in  trade 
to  70,000  or  80,000  in  depression.  The  number  of  habitual  vagrants  was 
estimated  at  30,000  or  40,000.  The  Committee  criticised  unfavourably 
the  existing  system  of  dealing  with  tramps,  and  proposed  that  vagrants 
should  in  future  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  not  the  guardians,  and 
that  the  cost  should  fall  on  the  county  rate.  The  diet  and  time  of 
work  for  casuals  were  to  be  made  uniform,  and  a  distinction  established 
between  the  genuine  seeker  of  work  and  the  tramp  by  the  issue  of  a 
"certificate  book"  to  the  former.  Certified  labour  colonies  were  re- 
commended for  vagrants,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject  fully 
dealt  with. 

7.  Defeat  and  resignation  of  the  French  Ministry,  on  a  motion 
arising  out  of  the  conflict  during  the  taking  of  the  inventories  at 
Boesch^pe  (Nord),  and  approving  of  the  Ministerial  declarations,  being 
rejected  by  267  to  234.  On  March  14  M.  Sarrien  became  Premier,  with 
M.  Clemenceau  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

—  Servia :  Resignation  of  the  Stefanovitch  Cabinet. 

—  Princess  Ena  of  Bat  ten  berg  abjured  the  Protestant  faith  prepara- 
tory to  her  marriage  to  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain. 

—  In  the  Lofoden  Islands,  Norway,  an  avalanche  buried  a  number 
of  fishermen's  huts;  twenty-one  killed,  thirty-nine  seriously  injured. 

8.  The  Karim^-Abu  Hamed  Railway,  138  miles  long,  connecting  the 
Dongola  province  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  by  Sir  R.  Wingate,  Sirdar. 

9.  Official  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of 
Spain  to  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg. 

10.  The  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo,  or  "  Bakerloo,"  tube  opened  by 
Sir  E.  Cornwall,  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C. 

—  The  greatest  colliery  disaster  on  record  occurred  at  the  Courriferes 
mine,  near  Lens  (Pas  de  Calais),  France.  Some  1,800  miners  had  just 
gone  down  when,  between  6.30  and  7  a.m.,  a  tremendous  explosion 
blew  up  three  cages  which  were  descending  with  miners,  and  was 
presently  followed  by  flames  from  the  pit  mouths.  Rescue  parties 
were  at  once  organised,  and  help  was  rendered  by  a  special  German  fire 
brigade  from  the  Hibernia  Mine  in  Westphalia.  On  March  30  thirteen 
were  rescued  alive. 

—  The  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Buckler  sold  at  Christie's.  The  chief  interest  lay  in  thirty-five  flower 
pictures  by  Fantin-Lalour,  which  realised  from  40  to  260  guineas. 

11.  The  Phoenix  Lipe  steamer  British  King^  of  Liverpool,  foundered 
in  the  Atlantic  ;  twenty-eight  of  the  crew  drowned. 

12.  Bye-election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Hampshire  (Basingstoke 
Division)  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  F.  Jeffreys  (U.). 
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Mr.  Salter,  K.C.,  was  returned,  receiving  4,852  votes ;  Mr.  H.  C.  W. 
Vemey  (L.),  4,593;  Mr.  T.  E.  Polden  (L.),  476.  Mr.  Polden's  candida- 
ture was  locally  very  unpopular  as  dividing  the  Liberal  interest. 

13.  Heavy  gales  on  the  North  Sea  coasts ;  some  loss  of  life.  Grave 
floods  near  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 

14.  The  "  Nelson  Memorandum,"  being  instructions  for  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  in  Nelson's  handwriting,  sold  at  Christie's  for  3,600/.  It  was 
offered  to  the  British  Museum  and  refused. 

16.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  coalition  issued  at 
Buda  Pesth  was  dissolved  by  Royal  decree. 

—  Collision  between  two  passenger  trains  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  at  Pueblo,  Colorado ;  the  wrecked  cars  caught  fire  and 
about  forty  in  all  were  killed. 

17.  At  Christie's,  a  picture  by  F.  Guardi,  "  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and 
the  Giudecca  Canal,  Venice,"  was  sold  for  1,700  guineas,  and  George 
Morland*s  "  The  Deserter  Pardoned  "  for  1,350  guineas. 

—  In  an  international  Rugby  football  match  at  Edinburgh,  England 
beat  Scotland  by  three  tries  to  one.  At  Dublin,  Scotland  beat  Ireland 
by  one  goal  to  none. 

19.  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  reopened  for  English  traffic.  (For 
Continental  traffic  on  July  1.) 

—  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Karachi  on  board  H.M.S. 
Renown  on  the  completion  of  their  Indian  tour. 

—  The  case  of  "  Jewell  v,  Oetzmann,"  an  action  by  two  sisters, 
boarding-house  keepers  at  Eastbourne,  settled  after  eleven  days*  trial  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  action  arose  out  of  a  dispute  con- 
nected with  obtaining  furniture  on  the  hire-purchase  system. 

20.  Mr.  R.  W.  Macan,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  elected  Master  of  the  College  vice  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.C.L., 
resigned. 

22.  An  orchid,  "  Odontoglossum  Crispum  Pittianum,"sold  by  auction 
at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms,  Cheapside,  for  1,150  guineas,  probably  a 
"  record  "  price.  Other  orchids  from  the  same  collection  realised  400 
and  800  guineas. 

23.  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
the  Masters  of  the  Livery  Companies,  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the 
alleged  decadence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

24-9.  A  party  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  who  had 
come  over  to  take  out  two  new  Japanese  warships,  arrived  in  London  on 
March  24  and  were  taken  during  the  next  few  days  to  Greenwich 
Observatory  and  Hospital,  the  Law  Courts,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  places,  and  some  of  the 
officers  entertained  at  dinner  by  Lord  Tweedmouth,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.    On  March  29  they  left  for  Barrow  and  the  Tyne  respectively. 

25.  A  return  issued  by  the  London  County  Council  shows  that  the 
rateable  value  of  London,  after  deducting  half  that  of  agricultural  Isgid, 
is  43,477,771^. 
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26.  Inquest  at  Plymouth  on  Emma  Rowe,  a  pupil  at  a  secondary 
school,  who  died  of  burns  in  the  throat  caused  by  accidentally  swallow- 
ing caustic  soda  solution  during  a  chemical  experiment. 

27.  Mr.  Felix  Schuster,  late  Liberal  candidate  for  the  City  of 
London,  appointed  Member  of  the  Council  of  India  in  succession  to 
Mr.  V.  C.  Le  Marchant,  whose  term  had  expired. 

—  The  annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  golf  match  took  place  at 
Hoylake ;  Cambridge  won  by  thirty  holes  to  seven. 

29.  Mr.  H.  C.  Biron  appointed  a  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate 
vice  Mr.  Haden  Corser  deceased. 

30.  Parliamentary  bye-election  at  Leicester  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Broad  hurst  from  ill-health.  Mr.  F.  Thomasson 
(L.)  10,766  votes ;  Sir  John  Rolleston  (C.)  7,206. 

—  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  former  con- 
stituents in  Bristol  and  presented  with  an  illuminated  address.  He 
criticised  unfavourably  the  tendencies. of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  policy  of  the  Government. 

—  It  was  announced  that  a  copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  but  sold  by  it 
probably  in  1664,  had  been  repurchased  by  subscription  from  Mr,  W.  G. 
Turbutt  of  Ogston  Hall,  Derbyshire,  for  3,000/. 

—  It  was  announced  that  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London 
had  received  an  anonymous  donation  of  10,000/. 

—  At  Liverpool,  the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  won  by  Prince 
Hatzfeldt's  Ascetic's  Silver ;  Mr.  £.  M.  Lucas'  Red  Lad  was  second,  and 
Mr.  B.  W.  Parr's  Aunt  May  third. 

31.  The  Revenue  Returns  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  this  date 
showed  that  the  total  revenue  was  163,878,984'. — an  increase  over  1905 
of  696,202/.  There  were  decreases  as  compared  with  1905  in  Customs  of 
1,255,000/.,  and  Excise  of  520,000/. ;  and  increases  on  Estate  Duties  of 
620,000/.,  in  Stamps  of  480,000/.,  and  in  the  Post-Office  of  780,000/. 

—  An  agreement  was  reached  at  the  Morocco  Conference  at  Alge- 
ciras  (see  Foreign  History,  Chapters  I.,  II.). 

—  The  pictures  collected  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Denny,  deceased,  sold  at 
Christie's.  A  portrait  by  Gainsborough  brought  6,000  guineas,  two  by 
Reynolds  2,500  and  1,820  guineas,  and  a  view  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  by 
Constable,  2,700  guineas. 

APEIL. 

2.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Mansion  House  the  Chinese  commissioners  visiting  England  to  study 
the  system  of  administration.  Prince  Tsai-Tse,  responding  to  the 
usual  toast  in  his  own  language,  intimated  that  China  desired  closer 
relations  with  the  West. 

3.  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
submitted  and  approved,  after  severe  criticism  from  the  Moderates. 
The  capital  expenditure  for  1906-1907  was  estimated  at  6,505,350/.     The 
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Education  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  providing  three  additional 
training  colleges,  in  the  south-western,  western  or  north-western,  and 
north-eastern  districts  of  London,  and  of  application  for  the  recognition 
of  eighteen  schools  as  additional  higher  elementary  schools. 

3.  Baron  Rosen,  Russian  Ambassador  to  Washington,  informed  the 
President  that  the  Tsar's  Government  intended  to  call  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  the  BLague  for  July  1,  and  submitted  a  programme.  (The 
Conference  did  not  meet  in  1906.) 

4.  The  first  election  for  the  Russian  Duma  took  place  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.   The  Constitutional  Democrats  carried  all  the  seats. 

5.  The  Hotel  Zum  Hirsch,  near  Nagold,  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  newly  extended,  collapsed  during  the  house-warming;  forty- 
nine  killed  and  about  fifty  injured.  The  building  was  being  raised 
while  the  dinner  to  the  guests  was  in  progress. 

•—  Arrival  at  Spithead  on  board  the  cruisers  Scylla,  Latona  and 
Sappho,  which  had  been  on  special  duty  connected  with  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  of  120  Naval  Reserve  men  from  that  island.  They  passed 
through  London  on  April  6,  en  route  for  home  vid  Liverpool,  and  were 
entertained  and  shown  the  principal  sights  of  Jjondon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Navy  League.  They  were  inspected  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth,  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary,  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

5-10.  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  The  village  of  Bosco-Tre  Case  waSs 
destroyed  early  on  April  7  by  streams  of  lava  from  a  new  crater. 
Ottajano  had  the  same  fate,  and  Torre  Annunziata  and  Portici  were 
threatened.  The  lava  stream  abated  on  Sunday  night,  April  8.  Naples 
was  darkened  by  the  shower  of  ashes,  the  weight  of  the  deposit  on 
April  10  causing  the  collapse  of  the  roof  of  the  Monte  Oliveto  market, 
killing  twelve  persons  and  wounding  upwards  of  120.  A  similar 
disaster  happened  at  San  Giuseppe  from  the  collapse  of  the  church. 
In  all  about  500  persons  were  killed  in  the  district. 

6.  Settlement  of  the  Parliamentary  crisis  in  Hungary. 

—  Eye  Division  of  Suffolk.  At  a  bye-election, caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson  (L.)  Mr.  Harold  Pearson  (L.)  was  returned, 
receiving  4,568  votes  against  4,371  given  for  the  Marquess  of  Graham  (C). 

—  The  Algeciras  Conference  closed. 

—  The  afternoon  express  from  Euston  to  Glasgow  collided  with  a 
goods  train  which  had  broken  down  at  Kirtlebridge,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Carlisle,  and  was  wrecked.  One  passenger  (a  lad)  was  killed 
and  about  fourteen  injured. 

7.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  rowed  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake.  Cambridge  led  throughout,  winning  easily  by  three  and  a  half 
lengths :  time,  19  min.  25  sec. 

—  Salvation  Army  demonstration  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  celebrate 
the  seventy-seventh  birthday  of  General  Booth. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  inaugurated  the  sixth  Universal 
Postal   Union    Congress  at   Rome.      Its   main    achievement   was   the 
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cheapening  of  heavy  letters,  the  unit  of  weight  being  raised  from  15  to 
20  grammes  (the  British  delegates  securing  one  ounce  (28  grammes)  as 
the  unit  throughout  the  British  Empire),  and  the  postage  for  every 
subsequent  20  grammes  being  reduced.  A  coupon-Hponae  enabling  pre- 
payment of  reply  was  also  devised.  The  successful  proposals  were 
nearly  all  British. 

7.  An  "International  *'  Association  football  match  between  England 
and  Scotland  at  Glasgow  was  won  by  Scotland  by  two  goals  to  one. 

—  A  lacrosse  match  at  Lords  for  the  club  championship  of  England 
between  South  Manchester  and  Surbiton  was  won  by  South  Manchester 
by  ten  goals  to  six. 

8.  Three  men  killed  and  a  fourth  badly  injured  in  a  carriage  accident 
at  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  the  horse  shying  and  backing  the  carriage 
into  a  wall  and  over  a  precipice. 

10.  Sale  announced  of  the  famous  horse  Rock  Sand  by  the  executors 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Miller  to  Mr.  August  Belmont  for  25,000^ 

13.  (Grood  Friday.)  Annual  Conference  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  opened  at  Bradford.  A  motion  favouring  amalgamation 
with  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  was  defeated  by  85  votes  to 
29,  but  another,  expressing  readiness  to  co-operate  with  it  whenever  it 
should  adopt  a  Socialist  programme,  was  adopted  by  58  to  18. 

14.  Jabez  Balfour,  formerly  M.P.,  was  released  from  Parkhurst 
Prison.  He  had  been  sentenced  in  1897  to  fourteen  years'  imprison- 
ment in  connection  with  the  *^  Liberator  "  and  other  failures. 

16.  Conferences:  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  at  Stockton-on- 
Tees  ;  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks  at  Marylebone;  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  at  Scar- 
borough ;  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  and  of  the 
Postal  Clerks'  Association  at  Liverpool.  The  first-named  condemned 
the  Education  Bill,  the  third  on  the  whole  approved  it ;  the  second  con- 
demned Sunday  trading  and  the  exclusion  of  shop  assistants  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

17.  Explosion  aboard  H.M.  battleship  Priiice  of  Wales,  while  going 
through  full  speed  trials  near  Malta;  three  men  killed  and  four  in- 
jured. 

—  H.M.  torpedo  boat  84  run  into  during  operations  off  Malta  by 
H.M.  cruiser  Ardent ;  one  man  died  of  injuries. 

—  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra,  arriving  at  the  Piraeus 
on  H.M.S.  Victoria  and  Albert,  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

18.  Great  earthquake  at  San  Francisco.  The  first  shock  took  place 
at  5.13  A.M.,  the  second  shortly  after,  a  third  three  hours  later,  and  a 
final  shock  at  7  a.m.  on  April  19,  about  twenty-five  square  miles  al- 
together being  laid  in  ruins.  A  number  of  other  towns  in  the  State 
were  also  destroyed  or  damaged.     About  200,000  persons  homeless. 

—  The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  unanimously  adopted  an 
address  to  the  King  asking  their  Majesties  to  visit  Canada. 
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18.  The  Belgian  training  ship  Comte  de  Smet  de  Naeyer  capsized  and 
foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Of  fifty-four  persons  aboard  thirty- 
four  were  drowned. 

21.  Decision  in  the  Guards  **  ragging"  case  at  Aldershot  after  an  in- 
quiry held  April  4-6.  Lieutenant  Clark-Kennedy,  who  had  recently 
joined  the  Scots  Guards,  was  reported  by  the  regimental  surgeon,  while 
in  hospital,  as  being  of  uncleanly  habits,  and  suffering  from  a  disease 
caused  by  dirt  The  Colonel  said  he  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  his 
brother  subalterns,  intending  only  moral  persuasion.  They,  however, 
held  a  mock  court-martial,  gave  him  a  bath,  and  otherwise  assaulted 
him,  until  he  made  his  escape  to  a  hotel.  The  evidence  as  to  his 
actual  state  was  very  conflicting.  In  the  result  the  Colonel  command- 
ing the  battalion  was  placed  on  half-pay,  the  Adjutant  removed  and 
severely  censured,  and  nine  subaltern  officers  also  severely  censured 
and  punished. 

—  The  final  tie  in  the  competition  for  the  Football  Association  Cup 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  between  Everton  and  Newcastle  United 
was  won  by  Everton  by  one  goal  to  nothing.  The  spectators  numbered 
76,609. 

—  The  University  Singles  racquet  match  at  Queen's  Club  won  by 
Mr.  G.  V.  Foster  (Oxford),  who  defeated  Mr.  St.  J.  F.  Wolton  (Cam- 
bridge) by  three  games  to  one. 

22.  The  revived  Olympic  Games  inaugurated  at  Athens  by  the  King 
of  Greece  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly.  King  Edward  VII.  present. 
The  British  victories  included  the  bicycle  races,  one  mile  swimming 
race  (won  by  H.  Taylor),  the  twenty  kilometre  bicycle  race  (won  by  W. 
T.  Pett),  and  the  five  miles  foot  race  (won  by  H.  C.  Hawtrey,  L.A.C.)— 
time,  26  min.  lli  sec.    (See  also  May  1.) 

25.  An  autograph  letter  by  Robert  Burns  sold  at  Christie's  for  390/. 

27.  A  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  unveiled  at  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth. 

—  Wages  dispute  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  settled  at  a  con- 
ference between  employers  and  cardroom  workers  at  Manchester  and  a 
strike  averted. 

28.  The  International  Exhibition  inaugurated  at  Milan. 

—  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  at  the 
Mansion  House  it  was  stated  that  the  income  of  the  fund  in  1905  was 
25,930/.,  an  increase  over  1904  of  1,586/. 

30.  Wreck  of  the  excursion  steamer  Courier,  on  her  return  from  Sark 
to  Guernsey,  on  the  Anons  rocks  off  the  South  of  Jethou.  Of  thirty-six 
passengers  on  board  seven  were  drowned,  with  three  of  the  crew. 

MAY. 

1.  Labour  Day  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  ana  processions  from 
the  Embankment.  A  resolution  was  passed  demanding  the  "in- 
ternational co-operative  commonwealth,  involving  ownership  by  the 
community  of  the  instruments   of   production,  the  eight-hours  day. 
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secular  education,  free  maintenance  of  all  children  in  schools  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  people,  universal  suffrage,  second  ballot  and 
payment  of  members,  and  condemning  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act." 

1.  There  was  some  disturbance  in  Paris,  Brest,  Lyons  and  Bor- 
deaux, but  the  large  exodus  of  foreign  residents  and  others  to  England 
and  Switzerland  in  anticipation  of  trouble  was  not  justified.  In  Berlin 
demonstrations  were  held  for  the  extension  of  the  Prussian  franchise, 
and  there  and  in  other  German  towns  it  was  followed  by  a  lock-out. 

—  At  the  Olympic  games  at  Athens  the  twenty-six  mile  race  from 
Marathon  was  won  by.Sherring,  a  Canadian,  in  2  hours,  51  minutes,  23f 
seconds.  The  running  high  jump  was  won  by  Leahy  (Ireland);  the 
110  metres  hurdle  race  by  Leavitt  (America),  and  the  800  metres  race 
by  Pilgrim  (America).    The  games  closed  on  May  2. 

—  Meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

2.  At  Newmarket  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes :  Mr.  A.  James's 
Gorgos,  1 ;  Mr.  W.  Bass*s  Diamond  Jubilee  colt,  2 ;  Lord  Dalmeny's 
Ramrod,  3.    Time,  1  minute,  43}  seconds. 

—  Resignation  by  Count  Witte  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia. 

3.  H.M.  Ambassador  to  the  Porte  delivered  a  Note  inviting  the 
Sultan  to  comply  within  ten  days  with  the  British  request  to  with- 
draw the  Turkish  troops,  pending  delimitation,  from  the  disputed 
territory  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

—  Part  of  the  corporation  plate  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  which  had 
been  sold  to  private  collectors  in  1837,  was  again  sold  at  Christie*s  by 
auction.  A  pair  of  Elizabethan  tazze  of  1582  of  29  oz.  7  dwt.  were  sold 
(to  an  American  purchaser)  for  2,900/.,  and  an  Elizabethan  standing 
salt  cellar  of  31  oz.  4  dwt.  for  1,520/. 

—  King  Edward  VII.  entertained  in  Paris  by  President  Falli^res ; 
cordial  toasts. 

5.  The  annual  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy  took  place  at  Burlington 
House.  The  president.  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  presided.  The  speakers 
included  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  War  Secre- 
tary and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  opened  the  Austrian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court. 

6.  General  election  in  France  (first  ballots ;  second,  May  20). 

7.  Announcement  that  Sir  William  Dunn  had  presented  50,000/.  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

—  King  Edward  VII.  arrived  in  London  on  his  return  from  the 
Continent. 

—  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Spithead  on  their 
return  from  India.  They  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  May  8  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  being  met  by  the  King  at  the  station. 

—  The  Congregational  Union  began  its  annual  meeting. 

8.  At  the  London  County  Council,  Lord  Welby,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  made  the  annua)  budget  statement.      The  esti- 
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mated  ordinary  income  for  1905-6  was  4,461,038/.,  while  the  actaal 
receipts  were  61,435/.  in  excess.  The  expenditure  was  4,590,195/.,  or 
72,871/.  below  the  estimate.  The  expenditure  on  education  was 
4,647,093/. — a  net  improvement  on  the  estimate  of  166,309/.  The  actual 
expenditure  on  all  accounts  was  9,237,288/.,  and  the  realised  surplus 
was  40,182/.,  which  would  have  been  larger  but  for  a  deficit  of  51,205/. 
on  the  steamboat  service.  The  total  estimated  income  for  the  current 
year  was  9,874,358/.,  an  increase  of  635,631/.  The  estimated  expenditure 
was  10,107,643/.,  showing  a  deficiency  of  233,285/.,  which  would  be  met 
by  the  accrued  surpluses  of  previous  years. 

8.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  Australian 
merchants,  held  at  the  Great  £astern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  laid 
stress  on  the  imaginative  and  picturesque  aspect  of  trade,  which  had 
created  the  British  Empire,  and  said  that  the  British  possessions 
across  the  seas  were  no  longer  colonies  or  provinces,  but  nations ;  and 
it  was  only  by  their  voluntary  agreement  and  good-will  that  we  could 
hope  to  bring  about  a  closer  union.  That  was  the  great  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  as  a  first  step  there  must  be  a  closer  commercial 
union.  He  laid  stress  on  the  relatively  greater  growth  of  foreign  as 
compared  with  British  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
drew  his  usual  moral. 

9.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  pointed  out  that  the  National  Debt  was 
about  to  be  reduced  by  13,500,000/.,  and  our  total  indebtedness  by  about 
9,000,000/. ;  and,  remarking  on  the  drain  on  the  gold  reserve  in  Great 
Britain,  expressed  his  belief  that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
responsibility  for  its  maintenance  should  not  rest  solely  with  the  Bank 
of  England. 

—  Conference  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  to  promote  the 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  presided  over  by  the  Primate. 

10.  The  Education  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Commons 
by  410  votes  to  204. 

11.  A  statue  of  Mr.  Lecky,  the  historian,  was  unveiled  by  Lord 
Eathmore  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

—  The  Tsar  opened  the  first  Duma  of  the  Russian  Empire  at  the 
Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg. 

—  An  inquest  on  Major  Whyte,  late  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers, 
who  had  been  treated  for  a  fractured  spine  by  "  Christian  scientists,** 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Dr.  Adcock,  a  medical 
man  who  had  attended  the  deceased  and  given  "Christian  science" 
treatment.  Dr.  Adcock  was  subsequently  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
the  jury  disagreed  and  the  case  was  not  further  proceeded  with. 

—  Great  demonstration  of  London  Churchmen  at  the  Albert  Hall 
against  the  Education  Bill. 

11,  12.  The  Paris  leather  market  was  burnt  down  ;  damage  to 
building  and  contents  400,000/. 

12.  Lord  Grimthorpe's  pictures  were  sold  at  Christie's.  **  The 
Virgin,"  by  Bpttjc^l}},  on  panel,  realised  5,000  guineas,  three  portraits 
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by  Holbein,  together,  4,250  guineas,  and  a  picture  by  F.  Mieris,  "  The 
Declaration,"  880  guineas.  A  portrait,  wrongly  described  as  by  Titian, 
and  as  representing  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  which  had  sold  for  91  guineas  in 
1876,  fetched  2,100  guineas ;  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Home,  by  J.  Hoppner, 
2,300  guineas. 

14.  The  Porte  yielding  to  the  British  ultimatum  presented  May  3 
agreed,  pending  regular  delimitation,  to  evacuate  the  disputed  ports  on 
the  Turco-Egyptian  frontier. 

—  A  demonstration  of  the  unemployed,  who  marched  in  procession 
from  the  Thames  Embankment,  held  in  Hyde  Park  and  addressed  by 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Barnes,  M.P.,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  calling  on  the  authorities  to  recognise  the  right  of  all  to  work. 

15.  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Dulwich  Division  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  (U.)  was  returned  by  6,709  votes  against  5,430  cast  for  Mr. 
David  Williamson  (L.).  There  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  Liberal 
strength  since  the  general  election,  but  the  removal  of  some  1,300 
voters,  mostly  of  the  working  class,  was  offered  as  an  explanation.  The 
actual  increase  of  Unionist  votes  was  seventy. 

17.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  entertained  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  at  a  d^jeHner  on  their  return  from  their  Indian  tour.  The 
Prince,  after  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  tour,  strongly  emphasised  the 
desirability  of  more  Englishmen  visiting  India. 

—  The  British  torpedo  boat  No.  56  capsized  off  Port  Said  while  in 
tow  of  H.M.S.  Arrogant;  seven  lives  lost. 

18.  The  King  received  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  representatives  of 
German  municipal  corporations  visiting  London. 

—  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  his  return 
from  the  Garter  mission  to  Japan  and  his  tour  in  Canada. 

—  The  Italian  Ministry,  headed  by  Baron  Sonnino,  resigned. 

—  At  Christie's  four  lots  of  old  French,  Beauvais  and  Gobelins 
tapestry  realised  altogether  9,020  guineas  ;  a  pair  of  Chinese  mandarin 
vases,  2,300  guineas ;  a  pair  of  Chinese /amt%  rose  vases,  2,150  guineas, 
and  a  set  of  seven  old  Worcester  vases,  2,500  guineas. 

—  At  Stratford  (West  Ham)  a  family  consisting  of  father,  mother 
and  four  children  were  suffocated  in  a  fire. 

19.  Deputation  from  various  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  the  Wo- 
men's Liberal  Federation  and  other  organisations,  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to  urge  the  claims  of  women  to  the  Parliamentary  suffrage.  The 
Prime  Minister,  though  sympathetic  and  generally  encouraging, 
preached  patience  to  them,  and  was  unable  to  give  any  definite  pledge. 

—  The  Simplon  tunnel  formally  opened  by  the  King  of  Italy  and 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

—  Sale  of  autographs  at  Christie's.  A  sign  manual  of  Edward  VI. 
realised  480/.,  a  letter  by  Charles  II.  25/.  10«.,  and  a  letter  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  31/.  The  sale  also  included  letters  by  Lady  Hamilton, 
Balzac,  Thackeray  (with  a  drawing)  and  George  Washington. 
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20.  Close  of  the  visit  of  representatives  of  Qerman  municipalities  to 
England.  The  party,  which  comprised  the  Burgomasters  of  Berlin, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dresden,  Cologne,  Cbarlottenburg,  and  a  number  of 
Municipal  Councillors  of  German  cities,  were  the  guests  of  the  British 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Municipal  Institutions.  They 
were  welcomed  on  Monday  morning.  May  14,  by  Lord  Lyveden  and  the 
Reception  Committee,  and  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Haldane  and  Sir  John  Gorst  being  among  the  speakers.  Among  the 
sights  they  saw  were  a  display  of  fire  drill;  a  County  Council  elementary 
school,  model  dwellings  at  Milbank,  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  King,  Hampton  Court  and  Bournville.  They  were  presented  to 
the  King  and  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Birmingham, 
and  among  the  entertainers  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Eighty  Club,  the 
Tribune  and  Sir  Horace  Marshall. 

22.  The  new  Hungarian  Parliament  opened  by  the  Emperor-King  at 
Buda-Pesth. 

—  Announcement  that  Baron  Komura  was  appointed  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  London. 

24.  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,  with  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
left  London  at  9.50  a.m.  on  her  journey  to  her  wedding  at  Madrid. 

—  Lord  Cromer  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of 
Victoria  College,  Alexandria. 

—  The  dead  body  of  Mr.  Archibald  Wakley,  a  young  artist,  found  in 
a  passage  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  containing  his  studio  in 
Bays  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  it.  Subsequent  dis- 
coveries made  it  probable  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  a  soldier  whom 
he  had  invited  into  his  studio,  but  the  murderer  was  not  discovered. 

26.  The  King  and  Queen  opened  new  offices  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
Benefit  Society,  Euston  Road,  London. 

—  The  new  Vauxhall  Bridge,  London,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
800,000/.,  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

—  At  Cambridge,  the  proposal  to  divide  the  B. A.  courses  into  literary 
and  scientific  groups  and  to  make  Greek  optional  in  the  latter  was 
rejected  by  747  to  241. 

—  At  Christie's,  at  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H. 
Woods  and  other  collectors,  a  portrait  by  Romney  of  Mrs.  Mingay 
brought  6,200  guineas  and  a  portrait  by  Hoppner  6,000  guineas.  At 
Sotheby's  nine  Shakespeare  quartos  fetched  in  ail  2,086/.,  and  a  collection 
of  autograph  letters  of  Mrs.  Jordan  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  336/. 

—  In  Sweden  the  Ministry  of  M.  Staaf  resigned,  and  M.  Lindman 
was  invited  to  form  a  Con8er\'ative  Government. 

28.  At  the  Old  Bailey,  Frederick  Fane,  an  ex-captain  in  the  Army, 
and  Philip  Peach,  were  convicted  of  forgeries  of  cheques.  Fane,  under 
pretence  generally  of  collecting  subscriptions,  had  obtained  cheques 
from  various  former  brother  officers  and  others,  whose  signatures  were 
then  forged  on  other  cheques  by  Peach.  Both  were  sentenced  to  seven 
years*  penal  servitude. 
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30.  The  battleship  Montagu  went  ashore  on  Lundy  Island  during  a 
dense  fog.  Attempts  were  made  to  salve  her^  but  she  was  eventually 
found  to  be  too  severely  strained  to  make  her  recovery  worth  while,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  on  August  5. 

—  At  Epsom,  the  Derby  was  won  by  Major  E.  Loder's  brown 
colt  Spearmint ;  Mr.  Dugdale's  Victor,  second  ;  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Troutbeck,  third.  Time,  2  minutes,  36t  seconds;  a  record.  The  King 
was  present,  and  the  crowd  very  large. 

31.  The  wedding  of  King  Alfonso  and  Princess  Ena  took  place  in 
the  Church  of  San  Geronimo,  Madrid.  On  the  return  to  the  palace,  a 
bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Royal  carriage  and  several  of  the  soldiers  and 
spectators  were  killed.  The  King  and  Queen  displayed  great  coolness 
and  courage.  The  assassin,  Mateo  Morral  of  Barcelona,  committed 
suicide  on  June  2  to  avoid  arrest. 


JUNE. 

1.  At  Epsom  the  Oaks  was  won  by  Lord  Derby's  Keystone  II.,  the 
favourite,  Mr.  Bass's  Gk>ld  Rioch  being  second,  and  Miss  Clinton's 
Snow  Glory  third.     Twelve  ran.    Time,  2  minutes,  38f  seconds. 

4.  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  together  with  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  him  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  meat  packing  trade  at  Chicago. 
The  conditions  disclosed  were  grossly  insanitary  and  revolting,  and  the 
message  strongly  recommended  legislation. 

4-9.  Visit,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  University  of  London, 
of  about  eighty  representatives  of  French  Universities  and  of  about  100 
members  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Professeurs  des  Langues  Vivantes  and  of 
the  Guilde  Internationale,  the  guests  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa* 
tion.  The  two  visits  were  practically  combined.  The  visitors  were 
received  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  Windsor,  at  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Education  Office,  and  were  entertained  by  the  University  of  London 
and  the  London  County  Council,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

5-8.  The  Miners'  International  Congress  held  in  London,  and  re- 
presenting 1,282,000  miners  out  of  a  total  of  about  2,260,000  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  passed  resolutions  for,  inter  alia^  the  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  women  and  the  restriction  of  that  of  children  in 
mining,  a  legal  eight-hours  day,  a  minimum  wage,  old  age  pensions  and 
the  nationalisation  of  mines. 

6.  At  Devon  port  the  armoured  cruiser  Aftno/aur  was  launched.  Her 
displacement  was  14,000  tons ;  her  speed  was  to  be  23  knots. 

7.  The  Cunard  turbine  liner  Lvsitania,  one  of  the  two  largest  and 
fastest  passenger  steamers  in  the  world,  and  constructed  under  agree- 
ment with  the  Admiralty  for  her  use  by  them  in  war  time,  launched 
on  the  Clyde.  She  was  of  32,500  tons  gross,  and  would  attain  a  speed 
of  25  knots  (see  Sept.  20). 
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7.  An  inquiry  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Local  (Government  Board,  at  Poplar,  into  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law  in  the  district  (see  Nov.  8). 

8.  A  great  demonstration  of  Lancashire  Churchmen  took  place  in 
Regent's  Park  against  the  Education  Bill. 

—  A  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  was  unveiled  at  Belfast  by  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry. 

10.  Part  of  the  new  Victoria  Station  of  the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Railway 
was  opened. 

-—  The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  Major  Loder's  Spearmint, 
winner  of  the  Derby. 

11.  It  was  announced  that  Park  Royal,  bought  as  a  showground  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  had  proved  a  failure,  had  been 
privately  sold  for  28,500/. 

—  The  Evangelical  Alliance  celebrated  its  "  Diamond  Jubilee  "  by 
a  meeting  and  conversazione  at  Exeter  Hall. 

—  At  Camberley,  Surrey,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hogg,  an  elderly  lady, 
was  murdered,  and  Miss  Caroline  Gwinnell  Hogg,  her  sister,  seriously 
injured.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  latter  the  sisters,  who  lived 
alone  and  were  reputed  eccentric,  were  assaulted  by  a  man  dressed  as 
a  bricklayer  with  a  net  over  his  face,  who  demanded  money.  At  the 
inquest  on  July  10  the  verdict  was  that  murder  had  been  committed, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  by  whom.  Two  or  three 
other  alleged  cases  of  attempted  robbery  occurred  at  the  same  time  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

12.  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos  list,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  issued : 
Two  bracketed  Senior  Wranglers — A.  T.  Rajan,  Trinity  (a  native  Indian 
from  the  Madras  Presidency),  and  C.  J.  T.  Sewell,  Trinity  (and  Win- 
chester). Another  Indian,  Mr.  Birendranath  D^,  of  St.  John's,  from 
Bengal,  was  Sixth  Wrangler.  The  honour  of  "  wooden  spoon ''  was  also 
"  divided  "  between  two  men  from  Selwyn.  There  were  no  women 
wranglers,  the  highest  being  equal  to  44  (Sen.  Opt.).  Part  II.,  Divi- 
sion I.,  contained  the  names  of  F.  E.  Littlewood,  Trinity,  and  W.  M. 
Page,  King's.  There  were  no  names  in  Classes  II.  and  III.,  and  no 
women.    The  Tyson  medal  was  not  awarded. 

—  The  Naval  manceuvres  began  (see  English  History,  p.  177). 

—  The  King  and  Prince  of  Wales  were  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  spectacle  was  specially  brilliant,  and  the  King  was 
loudly  cheered  going  from  and  returning  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

—  The  Ellen  Terry  Jubilee  at  Drury  Lane  ;  enthusiastic  audience, 
some  of  whom  had  taken  their  places  at  the  doors  early  on  the  morning 
of  June  11. 

13.  The  appointments  were  announced  of  Sir  C.  Holroyd,  Keeper  of 
the  Tate  Gallery,  as  Director  of  National  Gallery,  and  of  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacColl  as  Keeper  of  Tate  Gallery. 
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13.  Mr.  R.  Neville,  K.C.,  appointed  Judge  of  High  Court  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  promoted  (June  12)  to  be  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  opened  the  King  Edward  Sanatorium  for 
the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption  at  Lords*  Common,  Midhurst,  of 
which  his  Majesty  had  laid  the  foundation-stone  on  November  3, 1903. 

—  A  statue  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  Members'  Lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  unveiled  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

—  Mr.  John  Burns  delivered  the  Presidential  address  at  a  Confer- 
ence on  Infantile  Mortality  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  and  discussed 
the  means  of  accelerating  the  decline  in  the  infantile  death  rate. 

—  The  report  of  Major  Pringle,  Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  on  the 
Charing  Cross  Station  accident  on  Dec.  5,  1906,  attributed  it  to  the 
snapping  of  a  tie-rod  from  an  internal  flaw  in  the  welding  which  could 
not  have  been  previously  detected.  The  engineering  staff  were  com- 
plimented on  the  work  done  on  the  days  following  the  accident  at 
considerable  risk,  as  having  averted  a  further  collapse. 

14.  The  Marquess  of  Graham,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  married 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  only  child 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  Eye  election  (April  6).    The  King  was  present. 

—  An  explosion  on  the  American  liner,  Haverford,  from  Philadelphia, 
discharging  cargo  at  Liverpool,  killed  eight  men  and  injured  about 
forty.  At  the  inquest,  concluded  on  July  12,  the  cause  was  found  to 
be  the  ignition  of  vapour  arising  from  naphtha  soap  in  the  cargo. 

—  At  Christie's  a  sale  of  120  lots  of  jewelry  produced  50,829/.  A 
pearl  necklace  sold  for  10,0002. 

15.  Sir  F.  Banbury  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  City,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  for  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  without  opposition. 

16.  At  Candibridge  the  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
M.  Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador. 

18.  It  was  announced  that  Bishop  Welldon  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Manchester,  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  Canon  of  Bristol,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

19.  At  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  Triennial  Gold  Medal  was 
presented  to  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope,  an  eminent  Tamil  scholar,  and  the  Public 
School  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Nalder  of  Rugby  School. 

20.  In  a  fog  in  the  Irish  Channel  the  ss.  Ghraphic,  a  new  passenger 
steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Belfast,  came  into  collision  with  the  ss. 
EmpresSy  from  Belfast  for  Garston.  The  Empress  sank,  and  one  man 
was  lost. 

—  At  the  Oxford  Commemoration  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
on  Wang  Tah-Sieh,  the  Chinese  Special  Envoy ;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Viscount  Milner ;  Sir  Horace  Plunkett ;  Mr.  Haldane  ;  Sir  J.  Madden, 
Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  Australia;  Mr.  John  Milne,  the  seismologist: 
Prof.  Domenico  Comparetti,  an  Italian  senator  and  a  distinguished 
Greek  scholar;  and  Mgr.  Louis  Duchesne,  director  of  the  ifecole  Fran- 
gaise  de  Rome. 

B2 
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21.  A  Conference  of  the  Newspaper  Society  considered  the  expedi- 
ency of  restricting  or  controlling  the  dissemination  of  news  in  war 
time,  and  approved  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  with  a  view  to  legislation. 

—  Women's  suffrage  demonstration  attempted  before  the  house  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Cavendish  Square. 

—  The  following  particulars  were  published  as  to  the  pensions 
granted  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1906,  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  9  (1)  of  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901 : — 

1905. 

August  10. — Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Platts.  —  In  consideration  of  the  services 
of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  John  Thompson  Platts,  to  Oriental  scholarship 
in  England,  752. 

August  10. — Miss  Emily  Victoria  Briscoe. — In  addition  to  her  existing  pen- 
sion of  90Z.  a  year,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  Antarctic 
exploration  by  her  late  brother.  Captain  John  Briscoe,  and  of  her  in- 
adequate means  of  support,  251, 

November  30. — Ethel  Mary  Lewis,  Lady  Laird  Clowes. — In  consideration  of 
the  services  of  her  late  husband.  Sir  William  Laird  Clowes,  to  the  study 
of  naval  questions,  and  of  his  ability  as  a  naval  historian,  1002. 

November  80. — Mrs.  Emma  Leonora  Helena  Payne. — In  recognition  of  the 
literary  merits  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Edward  John  Payne,  120/. 

November  80. — Miss  Jane  Dalziel,  Miss  Grace  Dalziel,  Miss  Dora  Dalziel. — 
In  consideration  of  the  services  of  their  late  father,  Mr.  Edward  Dalziel, 
to  wood  engraving  and  the  art  of  illustration,  each  802. 

November  80.— Miss  Anna  Wilkie  Lang,  Miss  Flora  Lang. — In  recognition 
of  the  scientific  attainments  of  their  late  father,  Mr.  Edward  Lang,  and 
of  their  labours  in  assisting  him  in  the  preparation  of  logarithmic  and 
mathematical  tables  (jointly  and  to  the  survivor  of  them),  120Z. 

December  2. — Margaret  Lady  Wilson. — In  consideration  of  the  services 
rendered  to  agriculture  by  her  late  husband.  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  902. 

December  2. — Dr.  Alexander  MacBain. — In  consideration  of  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Celtic  philology  and  literature,  902. 

December  2. — Mrs.  Annie  Howes. — In  recognition  of  the  scientific  attain- 
ments of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  George  Baird  Howes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  502. 

December  4. — Olivia  Lady  Wilson. — In  recognition  of  the  seorices  of  her  late 
husband,  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  1002. 

1906. 

February  15. — Dr.  Charles  Immanuel  Forsyth  Major. — In  consideration  of 
his  services  to  biological  science  and  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  1502. 

March  2. — Mr.  George  Bamett  Smith. — In  addition  to  his  existing  pension 
of  802.,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  literature  and  of  his  inadequate 
means  of  support,  702. 

March  2. — Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. — In  addition  to  her  existing  pension 
of  502.,  in  consideration  of  her  contributions  to  literature  and  of  her  in- 
adequate means  of  support,  702. 

March  2. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Merivale. — In  consideration  of  the  literary  work 
of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  and  of  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, 502. 

22.  The  estimates  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  presented  to  that 
body  showed  a  surplus  for  1905-6  of  approximately  11,5672.  For  1906-7 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  2,815,5102.,  and  the  expenditure  at  2,765,0172., 
leaving  a  surplus  of  49,583/. 

—  King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud  of  Norway  were  crowned  in 
Trondhjem  Cathedral. 

23.  H.M.  battleship  Agamemnon  successfully  launched  at  Dalmuir, 
on  the  Clyde.     Displacei"«»^^  1 6,500  tons  ;  speed,  18  knots. 
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23.  At  Baillieston,  near  Glasgow,  some  coaches  of  a  Caledonian  ex- 
press from  the  north  were  derailed  and  collided.  One  passenger  was 
killed  and  three  injured. 

—  At  Highgate  an  electric  tramcf^r  ran  away  through  failure  of  the 
brakes  and  wrecked  a  funeral  coach,  a  furniture  van,  a  motor  omnibus, 
a  motor  car,  a  cab,  three  shops  and  another  tramcar.  Three  persons 
were  killed  and  twenty  injured.  At  the  inquest  (July  10)  a  verdict  of 
**  Accidental  Death  "  was  returned.  The  Board  of  Trade  report,  issued 
October  29,  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  imperfect  adjustment  of  the 
brake  blocks  and  the  inexperience  of  the  driver. 

—  In  a  motor  car  accident  at  Buxton  five  persons  were  injured. 

—  At  Cannon  Hill  Park^  Birmingham,  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
unveiled  a  monument  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  city  who  fell  in 
the  South  African  War. 

23, 24.  A  severe  storm  passed  over  Wales,  the  Midlands  and  London. 

25.  At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York^  during  a  comic  opera, 
Mr.  H.  K.  Thaw,  a  millionaire,  shot  and  killed  Mr.  Stanford  White,  an 
architect. 

26.  First  day  of  the  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

27.  Owing  to  the  explosion  of  a  cartridge  on  H.M.  cruiser  Essex  off 
Scilly  one  man  was  killed  and  four  injured. 

—  A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  over  an  area  extending  from  Flint- 
shire to  Plymouth,  and  from  Pembrokeshire  to  Bath  and  to  Witton, 
near  Birmingham.     Many  chimneys  fell  at  Swansea. 

28.  The  King  visited  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Derby  and  un- 
veiled a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria. 

—  A  motor  car  upset  near  Battle,  Sussex ;  two  women  were  killed 
and  five  persons  injured. 

—  At  Glasgow  a  lamplighter  named  Miller  was  shot  by  a  burglar 
whom  he  was  chasing,  and  who  was  afterwards  shot  by  his  own  revolver 
in  resisting  arrest. 

29.  Among  the  King's  birthday  honours  peerages  were  conferred  on 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pirrie  (of  Har- 
land  &  Wolff,  Belfast),  Sir  John  Jenkins,  Mr.  S.  Armstead  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Beaumont.  The  Order  of  Merit  was  bestowed  on  Lord  Cromer. 
Among  the  fifteen  new  baronets  were  Mr.  C.  S.  Schwann,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Felix  Schuster,  and  among  the  thirty  new  knights  were  four 
Liberal  M.P.'s  and  Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould,  the  caricaturist. 

30.  At  Christie's  an  oil  painting  by  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  "  The  Rape  of 
Europa,"  brought  6,400  guineas ;  a  portrait  by  Romney,  2,500  guineas  ; 
a  portrait  of  John  Wesley,  by  Romney,  720  guineas,  and  of  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Morley,  by  the  same  artist,  2,500  guineas.  A  Reynolds,  "  Master  Coxe," 
realised  600  guineas,  and  three  portraits  by  Raeburn  1,500,  1,250  and 
1,100  guineas. 

—  At  Sotheby's  seventeen  pre- Shakespearean  plays,  forming  a  collec- 
tion, were  sold  separately,  but  all  were  bought  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch 
for  a  total  of  2,602/. 
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30.  An  exceptional  rainfall  in  London  (2-07  inches  in  St.  Jameses 
Park  in  twenty-four  hours)  and  over  Western  and  Central  England. 
Serious  floods  took  place. 

JULY. 

1.  The  "  boat  special "  from  Plymouth,  with  passengers  from  New 
York  per  American  liner  New  Yorky  left  the  rails  just  after  passing 
through  Salisbury  Station.  Two  coaches  were  wrecked,  twenty  persons 
killed,  eight  more  (in  all)  died  in  the  infirmary,  twelve  were  injured. 
The  Board  of  Trade  report  (Sept.  28)  attributed  the  disaster  to  exces- 
sive speed  in  rounding  a  curve. 

—  The  Warwick  Pageant,  representing  eleven  scenes  in  the  history 
of  the  town,  was  presented  in  the  Castle  grounds  before  a  vast  audienca 
Two  thousand  persons  took  part  in  the  performance  which  was  repeated 
daily  throughout  the  week. 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Bitual  Commission  was  issued  (see  English 
History,  p.  168). 

5.  At  the  Representative  Church  Council  a  motion  by  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  tending  to  substitute  a  congregational  for  a  parochial 
system  was  defeated  by  176  to  143. 

—  At  Henley  Regatta  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  the 
Ghent  Nautical  Club  crew,  the  Stewards'  Challenge  Cup  by  the  Leander 
Club,  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  by  a  First  Trinity  (Cambridge) 
eight,  the  Silver  Groblets  and  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup  by  Third  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  the  Wyfold  Challenge  Cup  by  the  London  Rowing  Club, 
the  Diamond  Challenge  Sculls  by  H.  T.  Blackstaffe,  Vesta  Rowing 
Club,  and  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup  by  a  Christ's  College  CCam- 
bridge)  eight. 

5.  6.  At  Lord's  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  inter- University  match 
was  won  by  Cambridge  by  94  runs. 

6.  The  Revised  Geneva  Convention  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  at  Geneva. 

7.  The  long  distance  amateur  swimming  championship  contest, 
from  Kew  railway  bridge  to  Putney  pier,  was  won  by  J.  H.  Jar\is  of 
Leicester.    Time,  1  hour,  3  minutes,  40  seconds. 

7,  9.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  seventieth  birthday  and  thirty  years'  repre- 
sentation of  the  city  in  Parliament  were  celebrated  in  Birmingham 
(see  English  History,  p.  168). 

9.  The  National  Rifle  Association  opened  its  annual  meeting  at 
Bisley.  Appended  is  the  usual  list  of  results  of  the  more  important 
competitions :— 
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MATCHES. 


Matches. 


Humphry  Challenge  Cup\ 

(M.R.)  / 

Halford    Memorial   Ghal-\ 

lengeGup(M.R.)  / 

Astor  County  Champion- \ 

ship  Challenge  Cup(S.R. )  J 

Wimbledon  Cup  (M.R.)    - 

Ashburtou  Challenge  \ 

Shield  (S.R.)  / 

Spencer  Cup  (S.R.)    - 

EUcho  Challenge  Shield! 
(M.R.)  / 

Kolapore  Inoperial  Chal- 
lenge Cup  jS.  R.)     - 

United  Service  Challenge 
Cup  (S.R.)     - 

Chancellor's  Challenge  \ 
Plate  (S.R.)  / 

China  Challenge  Cup  {B.  R. ) 

Houaes  of  Parliament  V 
Match     .        -        -      ./ 

Mackinnon  Challenge  Cup 
(S.R)      .       -        .        - 

National  Challenge  Trophy  * 


Distance. 

800,  900.  1,000 

900.  1.000 

200,600 
1,100 

200.500 
500 

800,  900,  1.000 

200,  600.  600 

200,600,600 

200,600.600 

600 

800,  900, 1,000 
200.600.600 


Highest 

possible 

score. 


900 

160 

420 
75 

560 
86 


Total  scores. 


840 

840 
840 
600 


1.800 
2,100 


/Cambridge  - 

i  Oxford 

/  Col.  W.  J.  Perkins,  2nd 

\     V.B.R.W.  Surrey     - 

/Stock   Exchange   Rifle 

1     Club 

Capt  Ranken,  6th  V.B. 

Royal  Scots 
( Dover  College 
IWinchester  - 
Pte.   Featherstone,   Up- 
pingham   .        .        . 
{Emgland 
Ireland 
Scotland 

Canada .        .        .        • 

Volunteers    - 
f  Oxford 
(Cambridge  - 
Middlesex      .        .        . 
/Peers  .       -        - 

\  Commons    • 


768 
760 

187 

378 

71 
467 
466 

84 
1,668 
1,602 
1,686 

729 

744 
691 
664 
445 
370 
852 


Scotland 
r  Scotland 
•j  England 
(^Ireland 


-  1,446 

-  1,860 

-  1.861 

-  1,789 


Wales  withdrew  owing  to  a  disqualification. 
PRIZES. 


Prizes. 


Distance. 


Waldegrave(M.R.)  - 
Albert  (M.R.)  - 
Wimbledon  Cup  (S.R.)     - 

Prince  of  Wales  (S.R.)      - 

Alexandra  (S.R.)      - 

Duke  of  Cambridge  (S.  R. ) 
Ring's   (S.a),   1st  stage. 

Bronze  Medal 
Do.,    2nd    Mtage,    Silver \ 

Medal  j 

Do.,     3rd    stage,     Gold) 

Medal  /  ^ 

St.    George's    Challenge  "j ! 

VasefS.  R. ),  Dragon  Cup  > 

and  Gold  Cross  j 

Do. ,  Silver  Cross 

Grand  Aggregate  (S.R.)    - 

VolunteerAggregate(M.R. ) 


800,900 

800,900,1,000 

1,100 

200.600 

200,600 

900 

200,  600,  600 
600 

800,  900.  1.000 

500,600,900 
600,600,900 


Highest 

possible 

score. 


100 

175 

76 

100 

70 

60 

106 
206 

355 

146 
146 
360 
176 


Winner. 


Mr.  H.  R.  Sykes,  N.R.A.  •  100 
Mr.  M.  Blood,  I.R.A.  -  162 
Capt.     T.     Ranken,     6th 

V.B.  Royal  Scots  -       -    71 
C.-Sgt-Msjor     Burr,     Ist 

Hants  Engineers    - 
Serfft.  W.  Proctor,  late  Cam. 

Hrs.        ...        - 
Lieut.  A.  li.  Ward,  H.A.C. 


96 

67 
47 

100 


Sergt  D.  Reid,  Ist  Lanark 
i  Sergt  H.  Drummond,  sen. , 
\     Queen's  Edinburgh 
fCapt.   R.   H.   Davies,  1st 
)     Middlesex  V.RC. 

JLieut-Col  G.  A.  Wilson, 
1     2nd  V.B.  Liverpool 

Lee. -Corp.  T.  H.  Kerr,  Ist 

Dumbarton  V.R.C. 
Pte.  E.  Skilton,  1st  London 

V.RC.   - 
Pte.  E.  Skilton,  Ist  London 

V.RC.    -        -        -        -  166 


191 
324 


136 


-  135 


•  325 
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10.  The  King  opened  the  new  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle,  and  proceeded  with  the  Queen  to  visit  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland at  Alnwick  Castle. 

—  An  interesting  sale,  mainly  of  relics  of  the  Wesleys,  took  place  at 
Sotheby's.  John  Wesley's  writing  desk  sold  for  16/.  10«.,  and  Charles 
Wesley's  bureau  bookcase  for  37/. 

—  The  Majority,  a  London  Labour  daily  paper,  appeared,  but  ceased 
publication  on  the  14th. 

—  The  Northumbrian  coal  miners'  ballot  resulted  as  follows :  for 
the  compulsory  eight-hours  day,  9,251;  against,  8^786.  Hitherto  the 
majority  had  been  the  other  way. 

11.  The  King  and  Queen  visited  Newcastle  and  formally  opened 
Armstrong  College  and  the  Victoria  Memorial  Infirmary.  The  Mayor, 
Mr.  Baxter  Ellis,  was  knighted,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  title  of 
the  office  would  in  future  be  Lord  Mayor. 

—  At  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  held 
at  Grocers'  Hall,  a  Canadian  resolution  in  favour  of  mutual  preference 
by  different  parts  of  the  Empire  was  carried  by  107  to  36. 

—  At  Lord's  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players  match  was  won  by  the 
Players  by  forty-five  runs. 

—  The  National  Discount  Company  celebrated  its  jubilee  by  a 
dinner  at  the  Ritz  Hotel.  Lord  Goschen  spoke  strongly  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a  larger  gold  reserve. 

12.  At  Handcross  Hill,  near  Crawley,  a  **  Vanguard  "  motor  omnibus 
conveying  a  private  party,  chiefly  of  tradesmen^  from  Orpington  and 
St.  Mary  Cray  to  Brighton,  got  out  of  control  and  ran  into  a  tree.  Ten 
persons  in  all  were  killed  and  twenty-five  injured.  The  accident  was 
caused  by  the  breakage  of  the  machinery,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  the  driver  to  check  the  speed.    Verdict  "Accidental  Death." 

—  At  Paris  the  Courde  Cassation  delivered  judgment  rehabilitating 
ex-Captain  Dreyfus  without  a  fresh  court-martial.  On  the  14th  a  law 
was  introduced  reinstating  Lieut.-Colonel  Picquart  in  the  Army  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  and  Dreyfus  with  that  of  Major.  On 
the  2l8t  Major  Dreyfus  was  presented,  on  the  scene  of  his  degradation, 
with  the  insignia  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  troops 
defiled  before  him. 

13.  At  West  Ham  a  party  of  fourteen  unemployed,  subsequently  in- 
creased to  twenty,  took  possession  of  a  gravel  field  belonging  to  the 
local  authority,  at  St.  Mary's  Road,  Plaistow,  and  proceeded  to  prepare 
it  for  cultivation.  It  was  known  as  "Triangle  Camp."  Similar  action 
had  been  taken  at  Manchester  on  land  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  July  8. 

13,  14.  Rembrandt  Tercentenary  in  Leyden,  followed  by  celebrations 
in  Amsterdam  on  the  16th  and  16th.  Among  the  features  was  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  room  in  the  Ryks  Museum,  reproducing  the  conditions  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  guild-room,  for  which  Rembrandt  executed  his 
"  Night  Watch." 
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14.  At  Lord's  Eton  won  the  match  with  Harrow  by  four  wickets. 

15.  At  Manchester  a  women's  suffrage  demonstration,  which  was  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  was  broken  up  by  dissentients. 

17.  At  Lord's  M.C.C.  defeated  the  West  Indian  Eleven  by  six 
wickets. 

18.  A  projected  Tariff  Reform  demonstration  at  Canterbury  was 
postponed  till  the  autumn,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  being  prevented  by  an 
attack  of  gout  from  addressing  it. 

—  The  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Smoking  favoured  legislation'  imposing  punishment  for  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  to  children,  and  for  the  possession  of  cigarettes  or  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  by  children  under  sixteen. 

—  At  Sandown  the  Eclipse  Stakes  (10,000  sovs.)  were  won  by  Mr.  L. 
Neumann's  Llangibby,  the  favourite. 

19.  20.  A  great  fire  took  place  at  bonded  stores  in  Dundee  ;  damage, 
500,000/. 

20.  At  the  Rothamsted  Agricultural  Station,  Herts,  a  new  laboratory, 
given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason,  M.P.,  was  opened  by  Lord  Carrington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

21.  Rosslare  harbour  and  railway,  forming  part  of  the  new  route  to 
the  south  of  Ireland  vid  Fishguard,  opened  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

—  Hainault  Forest  formally  dedicated  to  public  use  by  Lord  Car- 
rington. 

—  The  will  of  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  left  important  bequests  to  public  and 
Imperial  objects.  The  property  known  as  the  Borstler  Jager,  near 
Hamburg,  was  left  to  the  city  of  Hamburg.  Among  the  money 
bequests  were  60,000/.  and  5,000  De  Beers  shares  to  the  College  for  Tech- 
nology in  connection  with  the  University  of  London ;  200,000/.  to  the 
University  of  Johannesburg;  200,000/.  for  educational  or  other  charit- 
able purposes  in  Rhodesia;  25,000/.  each  to  the  Institute  of  Medical 
Sciences  Fund,  University  of  London,  and  the  Rhodes  University, 
Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony ;  10,000/.  each  to  the  Rhodes  Memorial 
Fund,  Cape  Town,  and  the  Union  Jack  Club,  London  ;  50,000/.  to  be 
applied  for  educational  and  other  charitable  purposes  in  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal ;  20,000/.  each  to  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for 
London  and  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  20,000/.  each  for  charitable  institu- 
tions in  London  and  Hamburg  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors. 
Beyond  all  these  1,200,000/.  in  shares  and  cash  was  constituted  a 
"  railway  fund,"  of  which  the  income  was  to  assist  the  construction  of 
railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones  in  such  parts  of  Africa  as  may  be 
traversed  in  establishing  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  and  telegraph 
system.  The  total  amount  of  the  money  bequests  to  public  objects 
exceeded  1,860,000/. 

22.  The  Russian  Duma  dissolved. 

23.  The  Inter- Parliamentary  Conference  opened  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
of  Westminster  Palace ;  the  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  (see  English  History,  p.  192). 
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24.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Bodmin  Division  of 
Cornwall  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  (L.)  received  4,969  votes,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sandys  (U.)  3^876.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  unseating  on 
petition  of  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Agar-Robartes  (L.). 

25.  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  in  East  Tyrone  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Doogan  (N.)  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Kettle  (N.)  by  3,019  votes,  Mr.  W.  J.  MacCaw  (U.)  receiving  3,000. 

26.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  by  Sir  W.  Perkin  of 
the  coal-tar  colour  mauve  (briefly  described  as  the  Coal-tar  Colour 
Jubilee)  began  with  the  presentation  to  the  discoverer  of  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope,  A.R.A.,  and  of  a  replica  of  a  bust  in- 
tended for  the  Chemical  Society,  and  likewise  of  the  Hoffman  and 
Lavoisier  medals  from  the  German  and  Paris  Chemical  Societies  re- 
spectively, with  addresses  by  other  chemical  societies.  In  the  evening 
Sir  W.  Perkin  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  M^tropole. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Motor  Cars  recommended, 
inter  alia,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  speed  limit  of  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
the  fixing  of  a  special  speed  limit  in  towns,  villages,  and  at  dangerous 
corners  and  hills,  the  limitation  of  the  speed  of  heavy  motor  cars  (above 
two  tons)  to  five  miles  an  hour,  the  increase  of  the  taxes  on  motor  cars 
(the  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads),  and  other 
provisions,  defining  and  emphasising  the  responsibility  of  owners  of  cars. 

28.  In  Hawarden  Church  a  memorial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone was  unveiled  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

—  The  King  inspected  the  3rd  battalion  Scots  Guards,  about  to  be 
disbanded,  in  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens.  He  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  finer  body  of  men,  that  he  would  preserve  their  colours  re- 
ligiously, and  he  hoped  it  would  be  possible  for  him,  or  his  successor, 
to  see  a  3rd  battalion  of  the  Scots  again  carrying  them. 

—  On  the  Paramatta  River  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  the  rowing  match 
between  G.  Towns,  ex-champion,  and  G.  Stanbury,  holder,  for  the 
world's  sculling  championship  and  500/.  a  side,  was  won  by  Towns  by 
twenty  lengths. 

30.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gilbert  and  his  two  sons,  eamping  out  near  Marlow, 
were  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Thames. 

—  A  company  of  sappers  in  the  Sveaborg  fortress  at  Helsingfors 
mutinied,  occupied  three  detached  forts,  and  bombarded  the  main  fort, 
but  were  forced  to  surrender  on  August  2. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  North-German  Gazette  announced  that  the  King  would  visit 
the  German  Emperor  about  the  middle  of  the  month  at  Friedrichshof. 

—  The  British  Association  opened  its  annual  meeting  at  York.  The 
President,  Dr.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  delivered  his  address,  reviewing  the 
progress  made  in  science  during  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  York,  and  protesting  against  the  neglect 
of  science  by  successive  Governments. 
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2.  The  Goodwood  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Fairie's  Plum  Tree. 

3.  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Gockerraouth  Division  of  Cum- 
berland in  succession  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  deceased.  Sir  John 
Randies  (Unionist)  returned  with  4,593  votes  against  3,903  for  Captain 
F.  Guest  (Liberal)  and  1,436  for  Mr.  R.  Smillie  (Labour).  This  was  a 
Unionist  gain. 

4.  The  SiriOy  an  Italian  steamship,  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres  with 
emigrants,  wrecked  off  Cape  Palos,  on  the  Spanish  coast :  between  300 
and  400  persons  drowned. 

—  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourned  till  October  23. 

5.  The  attempt  to  float  H.M.S.  Montagu  was  finally  abandoned. 

6.  The  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  unanimously  signed 
a  document  recommending  that  the  Pan-American  delegates  to  the 
Hague  Conference  be  instructed  to  support  any  proposal  for  a  universal 
arbitration  agreement. 

6.  7.  At  Cape  Town  disturbances  were  set  up  by  unemployed  and 
coloured  roughs. 

7.  The  International  Women's  Suffrage  Alliance,  representing  ten 
countries,  held  a  conference  at  Copenhagen.  Among  the  countries  un- 
represented were  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Australasian  and  South 
American  States. 

8.  In  the  pourt  of  Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lords 
Justices  Moulton  and  Farwell  decided  (Lord  Justice  Moulton  dissenting) 
in  the  case  of  **  The  King  (on  the  prosecution  of  the  Board  of  Education) 
V.  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  "  that  an  educa- 
tion authority  was  not  bound  to  pay  for  denominational  teaching  in 
non-provided  schools  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  (see  English 
History,  Chapter  V.). 

9.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  War  Stores  in  South 
Africa  was  issued  as  a  Blue-book  (see  English  History,  Chapter  V.). 

—  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-Gteneral  for  the  year  ending 
March  31  was  issued  as  a  Blue-book.  The  total  number  of  postal 
packets  delivered  during  the  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated 
at  4,686,200,000,  an  increase  of  4*6  per  cent. 

—  A  tract  of  land  comprising  740  acres,  in  the  Lake  District,  with 
Gowbarrow  Fell  and  Aira  Force,  purchased  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  Canon  Rawnsley,  was  opened  and  formally 
dedicated  to  public  use  by  the  Speaker. 

—  At  Malvern  Link  Church  the  doors  were  barricaded  and  various 
pictures  and  vestments  destroyed.  The  outrage  was  supposed  to  be 
directed  against  ritualism. 

IL  Before  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  and  a  jury,  an  inquiry  of  ten  days* 
duration  into  the  mental  state  of  the  Marquess  Townshend  was 
concluded.  The  jury  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  managing  his 
affairs,  but  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  himself  and  was  not 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others. 
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24.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Bodmin  Division  of 
Cornwall  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  (L.)  received  4,969  votes,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sandys  (U.)  3^876.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  unseating  on 
petition  of  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Agar-Robartes  (L.). 

25.  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  in  East  Tyrone  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Doogan  (N.)  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Kettle  (N.)  by  3,019  votes,  Mr.  W.  J.  MacCaw  (U.)  receiving  3,000. 

26.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  by  Sir  W.  Perkin  of 
the  coal-tar  colour  mauve  (briefly  described  as  the  Coal-tar  Colour 
Jubilee)  began  with  the  presentation  to  the  discoverer  of  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope,  A.R.A.,  and  of  a  replica  of  a  bust  in- 
tended for  the  Chemical  Society,  and  likewise  of  the  Hoffman  and 
Lavoisier  medals  from  the  German  and  Paris  Chemical  Societies  re- 
spectively, with  addresses  by  other  chemical  societies.  In  the  evening 
Sir  W.  Perkin  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  M^tropole. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Motor  Cars  recommended, 
inter  alla^  the  abolition  of  the  existing  speed  limit  of  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
the  fixing  of  a  special  speed  limit  in  towns,  villages,  and  at  dangerous 
corners  and  hills,  the  limitation  of  the  speed  of  heavy  motor  cars  (above 
two  tons)  to  five  miles  an  hour,  the  increase  of  the  taxes  on  motor  cars 
(the  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads),  and  other 
provisions,  defining  and  emphasising  the  responsibility  of  owners  of  cars. 

28.  In  Hawarden  Church  a  memorial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone was  unveiled  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

—  The  King  inspected  the  3rd  battalion  Scots  Guards,  about  to  be 
disbanded,  in  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens.  He  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  finer  body  of  men^  that  he  would  preserve  their  colours  re- 
ligiously, and  he  hoped  it  would  be  possible  for  him,  or  his  successor, 
to  see  a  3rd  battalion  of  the  Scots  again  carrying  them. 

—  On  the  Paramatta  River  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  the  rowing  match 
between  G.  Towns,  ex-champion,  and  G.  Stanbury,  holder,  for  the 
world's  sculling  championship  and  500/.  a  side,  was  won  by  Towns  by 
twenty  lengths. 

30.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gilbert  and  his  two  sons,  eamping  out  near  Marlow, 
were  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Thames. 

—  A  company  of  sappers  in  the  Sveaborg  fortress  at  Helsingfors 
mutinied,  occupied  three  detached  forts,  and  bombarded  the  main  fort, 
but  were  forced  to  surrender  on  August  2. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  North-German  Gazette  announced  that  the  King  would  visit 
the  German  Emperor  about  the  middle  of  the  month  at  Friedrichshof. 

—  The  British  Association  opened  its  annual  meeting  at  York.  The 
President,  Dr.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  delivered  his  address,  reviewing  the 
progress  made  in  science  during  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  York,  and  protesting  against  the  neglect 
of  science  by  successive  Governments. 
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2.  The  Goodwood  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Fairie's  Plum  Tree. 

3.  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Cockermouth  Division  of  Cum- 
berland in  succession  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  deceased.  Sir  John 
Randies  (Unionist)  returned  with  4,593  votes  against  3,903  for  Captain 
F.  Guest  (Liberal)  and  1,436  for  Mr.  R.  Smillie  (Labour).  This  was  a 
Unionist  gain. 

4.  The  Sirio,  an  Italian  steamship,  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres  with 
emigrants,  wrecked  off  Cape  Palos,  on  the  Spanish  coast :  between  300 
and  400  persons  drowned. 

—  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourned  till  October  23. 

5.  The  attempt  to  float  H.M.S.  Montagu  was  finally  abandoned. 

6.  The  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  unanimously  signed 
a  document  recommending  that  the  Pan-American  delegates  to  the 
Hague  Conference  be  instructed  to  support  any  proposal  for  a  universal 
arbitration  agreement. 

6.  7.  At  Cape  Town  disturbances  were  set  up  by  unemployed  and 
coloured  roughs. 

7.  The  International  Women's  Suffrage  Alliance,  representing  ten 
countries,  held  a  conference  at  Copenhagen.  Among  the  countries  un- 
represented were  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Australasian  and  South 
American  States. 

8.  In  the  pourt  of  Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lords 
Justices  Moulton  and  Farwell  decided  (Lord  Justice  Moulton  dissenting) 
in  the  case  of  **The  King  (on  the  prosecution  of  the  Board  of  Education) 
V.  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  "  that  an  educa- 
tion authority  was  not  bound  to  pay  for  denominational  teaching  in 
non-provided  schools  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  (see  English 
History,  Chapter  V.). 

9.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  War  Stores  in  South 
Africa  was  issued  as  a  Blue-book  (see  English  History,  Chapter  V.). 

—  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  ending 
March  31  was  issued  as  a  Blue-book.  The  total  number  of  postal 
packets  delivered  during  the  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated 
at  4,686,200,000,  an  increase  of  4-6  per  cent. 

—  A  tract  of  land  comprising  740  acres,  in  the  Lake  District,  with 
Gowbarrow  Fell  and  Aira  Force,  purchased  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  Canon  Rawnsley,  was  opened  and  formally 
dedicated  to  public  use  by  the  Speaker. 

—  At  Malvern  Link  Church  the  doors  were  barricaded  and  various 
pictures  and  vestments  destroyed.  The  outrage  was  supposed  to  be 
directed  against  ritualism. 

11.  Before  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  and  a  jury,  an  inquiry  of  ten  days' 
duration  into  the  mental  state  of  the  Marquess  Townshend  was 
concluded.  The  jury  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  managing  his 
affairs,  but  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  himself  and  was  not 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others. 
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12.  At  Snodland,  Kent,  Messrs.  Townshend,  Hook  &  Co.'s  paper 
mills,  with  seven  cottages  and  some  barges,  were  burnt  down :  damage, 
100,000/. 

13.  The  King  and  Queen  received  in  audience  at  Buckingham  Palace 
three  Indian  chiefs  from  British  Columbia. 

13,  14.  Jewels  valued  at  4,880/.  were  stolen  from  a  stall  at  the  Earl's 
Court  Austrian  Exhibition. 

14.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  in  East  Denbighshire,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Hemmerde  (L.)  obtained  6,917  votes;  Mr.  Griffith  Boscawen  (U.), 
3,126.  As  compared  with  the  last  previous  contest  (1895)  the  Liberal 
majority  had  increased. 

16.  About  8  P.M.  a  violent  earthquake  took  place  in  Chile,  extending 
over  a  zone  of  nearly  two  degrees.  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  were 
partially  destroyed,  and  forty  or  fifty  smaller  towns.  The  loss  was 
estimated  at  from  300,000,000  to  500,000,000  dollars. 

20.  At  Portsmouth  the  Montagu  court-martial,  begun  on  August  15, 
was  concluded.  Captain  Adair  was  sentenced  to  be  severely  repri- 
manded and  dismissed  his  ship.  Lieutenant  Dathan,  the  navigating 
oflBcer,  received  a  similar  sentence,  and  was  also  deprived  of  two  years' 
seniority. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  railway  accidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1905  showed  that  during  the  year  1,099  persons 
were  killed  and  6,459  injured,  a  number  slightly  below  the  average. 
In  all  thirty-nine  passengers  were  killed  in  train  accidents  and  552  of 
the  killed  were  neither  passengers  nor  railway  servants. 

21-24.  The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  took  place  at  Carnarvon. 

23.  At  Basildon,  Essex,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  poultry  farmers,  were 
shot,  during  a  dispute  about  water,  by  Richard  Buckham,  the  son  of  a 
neighbour,  who  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  on  November  14. 

24.  A  Parliamentary  paper  showed  that  in  1905-6  England  contri- 
buted to  Imperial  expenditure  82,364,500/. ;  Scotland,  10,238,500/. ;  Ire- 
land, 1,811,500/. 

—  It  was  announced  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  decided  to 
release  Mr.  Hugh  Watt,  M.P.,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  inciting  to  the  murder  of  his  former 
wife.     Mr.  Watt  was  released  on  December  10. 

—  President  Roosevelt  directed  that  Presidential  messages  and 
other  documents  should  be  printed  in  reformed  spelling. 

25.  At  a  reception  held  by  M.  Stolypin,  the  Russian  Premier,  at  his 
villa  at  Apothecary  Island,  St.  Petersburg,  a  bomb  was  thrown  by  a 
party  of  four  Terrorists,  of  whom  three  were  killed,  together  with  a 
number  of  visitors,  servants  and  guards.  Two  of  M.  Stolypin's  children 
were  badly  injured.     The  deaths  in  all  were  about  thirty. 

29.  The  total  acreage  in  June  under  all  crops  and  grass  in  Great 
Britain  was  32,266,790  acres,  a  decrease  as  against  1905  of  27,042.  The 
total  number  of  horses  was  1,563,681 ;  of  cattle,  7,010,856 ;  sheep, 
25,420,360 ;  pigs,  2,323,491.    Cattle  and  sheep  showed  an  increase. 
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30.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1896  and  1900,  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  on  his  arrival  at  New 
Yorlc  from  an  extended  foreign  tour,  and  addressed  a  meeting  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

—  A  memorial  was  unveiled  at  Hull  to  the  fishermen  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  in  October,  1904. 

—  Of  several  attempts  made  about  this  time  to  swim  the  Channel, 
the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  T.  W.  Burgess,  who  on  this  day 
covered,  in  18  hours,  42  miles  (including  drift).  An  adverse  tide 
stopped  him.  He  made  other  attempts  (August  18,  20  miles;  28,  25 
miles;  also  September  13),  as  did  Jabez  Wolffe  (July  19  and  August  29), 
Davide  Cattaneo  (August  14),  H.  Mew  (July  24  and  August  28),  and 
Miss  Kellermann,  an  Australian. 

31.  Great  heat  was  recorded  over  most  of  England,  the  shade  tem- 
perature being  91°  in  London  and  92°  in  Canterbury  and  Norfolk. 

SEPTEMBEE. 

1,  2.  The  great  heat  continued.  The  shade  temperature  in  St. 
James's  Park  on  September  2  was  again  91°.  There  was  a  fall  to  87°  on 
September  3,  though  in  some  places,  notably  in  Norfolk,  93°  was 
reached. 

3.  Gas  explosion  occurred  on  the  Russian  armoured  cruiser  Ruriky 
at  Messrs.  Vickers'  yard,  Barrow :  four  men  killed,  eight  injured. 

—  The  Trade  Union  Congress  opened  at  Liverpool,  and  Conference 
of  the  Library  Association  at  Bradford. 

4.  The  battleship  Lord  Nelson  launched  successfully  from  the  Palmer 
shipbuilding  yard  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

—  Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cook  as  Chief 
Charity  Commissioner  in  the  place  of  Sir  George  Young,  resigned. 

6.  The  Sixtieth  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  published  as  a 
Blue-book,  showed  that  the  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
certified  as  insane  on  January  1  last  was  121,979,  or  2,150  in  excess  of 
the  number  for  January  1, 1905.  The  annual  average  increase  for  the 
ten  years  ending  December  31, 1905,  was  2,554;  91*2  per  cent,  of  these 
were  pauper  patients. 

8.  The  King  arrived  in  London  at  5.40  p.m.  from  Marienbad. 

—  The  race  between  the  Cambridge  and  Harvard  University  eight- 
oar  crews  rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  starting  at  4.30  p.m.  Cam- 
bridge made  an  admirable  start,  and  won  by  two  lengths  in  19  min.  17 
sec.  The  race  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  spectators  unprecedented 
on  the  University  boat-race  course. 

—  At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters,  held  at  Mercers'  School,  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favour  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Teachers'  Register,  discontinued  by  the 
present  Government,  and  urging  that  the  reports  of  inspectors  of 
secondary  schools  should  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  two 
parts,  the  second  part  being  detailed  and  not  intended  for  publication. 
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8.  At  Rome  Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  elected  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  it  was  stated  after  two  ballots  and  by  71  votes. 
His  election  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  Grermany. 

10.  A  slight  operation  was  performed  at  Mar  Lodge,  Braemar,  on 
the  Princess  Royal,  with  satisfactory  results. 

12.  The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  session  at  Bristol 
passed  a  resolution  declining,  in  the  absence  of  practical  proposals,  to 
recommend  any  departure  from  free  trade,  but  favouring  an  Imperial 
conference  for  official  and  responsible  investigation  of  the  question. 

—  An  Army  order  published  defining  the  functions  and  regulating 
the  constitution  of  a  general  staff  for  the  British  Army.  An  explana- 
tory memorandum  by  Mr.  Haldane  accompanied  the  order. 

—  At  Doncaster  the  St.  Leger  was  won  by  a  head  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  Troutbeck,  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel's  Prince  William  being  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Rothschild's  Beppo  third :  time,  3  min.  4i  sec. 

13.  The  cricket  season  closed  with  the  defeat  at  the  Oval  of  Kent 
(the  champion  county)  by  the  Rest  of  England  by  251  runs. 

—  An  Army  order  issued  announcing  the  King's  approval  of  the 
reductions  in  the  Army,  but  intimating  that  the  3rd  Battalion  Cold- 
stream Guards  would  be  retained  for  the  present. 

17.  The  delimitation  of  the  Turco-£gyptian  frontier  finally  settled 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte. 

18.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Matilda  Lavinia  Stanley,  at  one 
time  organist  at  Hatfield  House,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  publishing  a  false  and  defamatory  libel  on  Lady  Gwendolin 
Cecil,  sister  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  The  defendant  pleaded 
justification,  but  produced  no  evidence. 

—  At  Hong-Kong  a  terrific  typhoon  sprang  up  unexpectedly  and, 
lasting  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  did  immense  damage  to  shipping,  driving 
large  vessels  ashore,  some  high  and  dry,  demolishing  many  piers,  and 
sinking  a  number  of  native  boats.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at 
10,000  and  the  damage  at  5,000,000/. 

—  A  north-bound  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  fell  into  the  Cimarron  River  at  Dover,  Oklahoma,  the 
stream  being  very  high  owing  to  a  storm.  About  twenty  passengers 
were  drowned. 

19.  The  Scotch  night  express,  leaving  King's  Cross  at  8.45  p.m.,  ran 
through  Grantham  Station  on  to  the  Nottingham  branch,  left  the  rails 
and  turned  over,  then  catching  fire.  Twelve  persons  were  killed  and 
sixteen  injured,  two  of  whom  died  subsequently  (one  on  October  19). 
The  inquest  terminated  on  September  25 ;  verdict,  accidental  death ; 
the  driver  and  fireman  were  competent,  but  the  evidence  was  not 
conclusive  to  show  that  the  brakes  were  applied  in  time  to  stop  at 
Grantham. 

20.  The  Cunard  turbine  liner  Mauritania,  sister  ship  to  the  Lusitania 
(see  June  7),  was  successfully  launched  from  Messrs.  Swan,  Hunter  & 
Wigham  Richardson  &  Co.'s  yard  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne.    She  was  790  ft. 
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long,  88  ft.  beam,  and  33,200  tons  gross,  and  was  expected  to  reach  24 
knots  per  hour. — The  White  Star  liner  Adriatic,  the  largest  vessel  afloat 
except  the  new  Cunarders,  launched  from  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff's 
yard  at  Belfast. — The  first-class  cruiser  Shannon  was  also  launched  at 
Chatham  dockyard,  and  the  torpedo  destroyer  63^/oi{;-TForin  from  Messrs. 
Thornycroft's  works  at  Chiswick. 

20.  An  Imperial  Edict  in  China  ordered  the  abolition  of  the  use  of 
opium  within  ten  years. 

21.  The  town  of  Jellico,  Tennessee,  wrecked  by  an  explosion  of 
dynamite  in  a  railway  car  at  the  station :  nine  persons  killed  and 
fifty  injured. 

22.  At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  U.S.,  an  anti-negro  riot  took  place,  provoked 
by  sensational  accounts  of  negro  attacks  on  white  women :  sixteen 
negroes  were  killed.  Further  murders  of  negroes  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 23. 

25.  Prince  George  of  Greece  left  Crete  on  resigning  his  post  as  High 
Commissioner. 

—  Lord  Rosebery  addressed  a  meeting  at  Ayr  held  to  raise  funds 
for  the  preservation  of  Ayr  Auld  Brig,  celebrated  by  Robert  Burns. 

25-28.  The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Aber- 
deen University  celebrated.  The  King^  accompanied  by  the  Queen, 
opened  the  buildings  of  Marischal  College  on  September  27. 

28.  Lord  Milner  presented  at  the  London  Offices  of  the  Imperial 
South  African  Association  with  an  address  from  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Colony  recording  their  appreciation  of  his  services  and  their  approval 
of  the  principles  which  had  guided  his  conduct  in  office.  In  reply  he 
made  some  remarks  on  the  tendency  to  "  anti-nationalism  "  visible  in 
Great  Britain. 

29.  Provisional  Government  established  by  the  United  States  in  Cuba. 

30.  The  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  race,  for  a  prize  offered  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  for  the  aeronaut  traversing  the  greatest  distance 
in  the  air,  began  at  4  p.m.  from  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  Paris.  The 
balloons  were  limited  to  three  from  any  one  nation.  Sixteen  started, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Spain  each  contributing  the  full 
number;  Italy,  Belgium,  the  United  States  and  South  America  (M. 
Santos  Dumont)  one  each.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Lahn,  United  States,  who  was 
declared  the  winner,  descended  at  Fylingdale,  near  Whitby,  at  3.30  p.m. 
on  October  1.    The  final  order  was  approximately  as  follows : — 


Balloon. 

Pilot. 

Nationality. 

Approxi- 
mate Miles 
covered. 

1.  United  States . 

2.  Elfe 

3.  Valhalla. 

4.  Britannia 

5.  Zephyr    . 

6.  Ville  de  Chateauroux 

7.  Montana. 

Lieut.  Lahn 

Vonwiller    . 

Count  de  la  Vanlx 

C.  S.  Rolls  . 

Prof.  Huntingdon 

Balaan 

Capt.  Kindelan   . 

United  State.s 
Italy    . 
Franc i 
Great  Britain 
Great  Britain 
France 
Spain  . 

400 
370 
294 
287 
212 
206 
200 
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2.  A  letter  was  published  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Dean  of  Windsor  announcing  that  the  King  would  be  advised  to  issue 
Letters  of  Business  to  the  Convocations,  as  recommended  by  the  Ritual 
Commission. 

—  Opening  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  of  the 
Railway  Servants'  Congress  at  Cardiff,  and  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
Congress,  representing  528,000  miners,  at  Swansea. 

3.  Lord  Rosebery  opened  Bangour  Village,  Linlithgowshire,  a  settle- 
ment for  the  insane,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  only  hope  for 
decreasing  insanity  lay  in  the  prevention  of  the  incessant  restlessness 
of  modern  life. 

—  At  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  a  new  oratorio  was  produced 
by  Sir  G.  Elgar,  entitled  The  Kingdom,  a  continuation  of  The  Apostles. 

6.  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
appointed  a  Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales. 

—  It  was  announced  that  a  copy  of  the  1612  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  of  which  the  other  known  example  is  in  the  Bodleian, 
had  been  sold  privately  for  2,000/. 

6.  Tekels  Castle,  Camberley,  once  the  residence  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
burned  down  in  the  early  morning.  The  house  was  empty,  and  the  fire 
was  supposed  to  be  an  ordinary  heath  fire,  so  that  no  assistance  was  sent. 

8.  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  re-elected  unopposed  as  member  of  Parliament 
for  Mid-Glamorgan,  his  seat  having  been  vacated  on  his  appointment  as 
Recorder  of  Swansea. 

—  At  Brentford  two  men  were  summoned  under  an  Act  of  Charles 
I.  for  assembling  outside  their  own  parishes  on  a  Sunday  for  illegal 
sport  (rabbit  coursing).  The  case  eventually  broke  down.  At  Willesden, 
a  charge  against  three  men  for  similar  conduct  under  the  Lord's  Day 
Act  of  1780  was  dismissed.  It  was  intimated  that  legislation  on  the 
subject  would  be  promoted  in  1907. 

9.  The  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol,  was  almost 
entirely  burnt  down. 

10.  According  to  a  Board  of  Trade  report,  the  total  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  deeds  of  arrangement  in  1905  was  8,603  against  8,631  in 
1904.    The  loss  to  creditors  was  estimated  at  7,665,688/.  against  9,372,380/. 

—  Lord  Roberts  unveiled  a  memorial  erected  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  to  the  members  of  the  Middlesex  companies  of  the  Im- 
perial Yeomanry  killed  in  the  South  African  War. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  won  by  Mr.  J.  Hill's 
Mintagon. 

13.  By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lewis-Hill,  widow  of  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  over 
1,000,000/.  became  available  for  charitable  purposes. 

14.  An  explosion  took  place  shortly  before  midnight  at  the  Wingate 
Colliery,  Durham,  during  preparations  for  resuming  work :  twenty-three 
men  were  killed. 
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15.  It  was  announced  that  the  Government  had  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  West  Biding  education  case  (see  August  7). 

— -  The  decisions  of  the  Army  Council  on  the  South  African  War 
Stores  Commission  were  published.  Seven  officers  escaped  with  cen- 
sure ;  four  others  lost  some  seniority ;  five  were  called  on  to  retire^ 
one  was  deprived  of  special  retired  pay,  and  one  was  removed  from  the 
Army  without  retiring  allowance.  Nine  warrant  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  were  discharged  for  misconduct. 

16.  At  Edinburgh  University  new  physical  and  engineering  labora- 
tories were  opened  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  research. 

—  The  French  submarine  Lutin^  exercising  at  Bizerta,  was  unable  to 
rise  to  the  surface.    The  crew  of  fourteen  were  lost. 

17.  A  bogus  captain  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Prussian  Guards  arrested 
the  Burgomaster  of  K5penick,  despatched  him  to  Berlin,  and  made  off 
with  the  city  cash.  He  was  arrested  on  October  26,  and  discovered  to 
be  a  cobbler,  named  Yoigt,  who  had  frequently  been  convicted.  The 
success  of  the  crime  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
reverence  commanded  by  military  rank  in  Prussia. 

17, 18.  A  great  storm  passed  over  Cuba  and  Florida,  doing  serious 
damage. 

18.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  civic  functionaries  of  the  City  of  London 
returned  from  their  official  visit  to  the  Municipality  of  Paris. 

20.  The  Abbey  Church  of  Selby,  Yorkshire,  dating  from  1097,  and 
one  of  the  architectural  treasures  of  Yorkshire,  burnt  down  in  the  early 
morning,  owing  to  an  explosion  of  gas  in  connection  with  the  blowing 
apparatus. 

—  The  Swedish  steamer  Olaus  Olssen,  bound  to  Dover  with  timber, 
ran  into  the  staging  of  the  southern  breakwater  works.  No  lives  lost : 
damage,  50,000/. 

22.  It  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  Alexander  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D., 
Master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  had  been  appointed  Dean  of  Ely 
vice  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Truro. 

23.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  had  been  appointed 
a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  the  place  of  Lord  Romer,  resigned ;  and 
that  Mr.  Robert  John  Parker,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  as  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

—  The  House  of  Commons  met  after  the  Recess.  A  number  of 
women  suffragists  attempted  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  outer 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  removed  by  the  police. 
Ten  were  charged  next  day,  and,  refusing  to  find  sureties  for  good 
behaviour,  were  sent  to  prison  for  two  months  in  default. 

—  The  list  of  M.  Clemenceau's  new  Ministry  published  in  France. 

25.  At  Gloucester  Prison  a  number  of  convicts  mutinied  and  five 
escaped.     One  was  recaptured  at  once,  the  other  four  on  the  27th. 

—  At  a  congregation  at  Cambridge  University,  the  changes  in  the 
mathematical  tripos  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Studies  were  ap- 
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proved.  In  substance,  they  allowed  the  first  part  of  the  tripos  to  be 
taken  much  earlier,  in  order  to  enable  students  of  physics  and  engineer- 
ing to  enter  for  it,  made  the  second  part  less  specialised,  and  abolished 
the  order  of  merit,  and  therefore  the  dignity  of  senior  wrangler.  The 
decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Feb.  2, 1907. 

26.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  London,  including  the  Foxwell 
collection  of  economic  literature,  opened  by  Lord  Eosebery  as  Chan- 
cellor. 

28.  Near  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  three  cars  of  an  electric  train 
ran  through  an  open  drawbridge  into  the  creek  separating  the  city  from 
the  mainland.    About  seventy  lives  were  lost. 

—  The  Herrmarij  steamer,  of  Bremen,  run  down  by  an  unknown 
vessel  near  the  East  Goodwins :  twenty-three  of  the  crew  drowned. 

31.  The  King  received  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  colours  of  the  3rd 
battalion  Scots  Guards  (disbanded),  which  were  deposited  in  the  Palace 
Chapel. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  Municipal  Elections  resulted  in  considerable  Unionist  gains 
in  the  provinces  and  severe  Progressive  defeats  in  London. 

3.  The  Wireless  Telegraphy  Conference  at  Berlin  resulted  in  the 
signature  of  a  Convention,  taking  effect  on  July  1,  1908,  and  binding 
the  twenty-six  signatory  States  to  make  arrangements  for  wireless  tele- 
graphy communication  between  their  coast  stations  and  ships  of  all 
nationalities  and  employing  any  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  each 
State,  however,  being  entitled  to  exen^)t  certain  stations  on  condition 
of  finding  adequate  substitutes  for  them.  Special  systems  might,  how- 
ever, also  be  installed,  and  their  details  kept  secret. 

—  Commander  Peary's  Arctic  expedition  arrived  in  Battle  Harbour, 
Labrador,  having  wintered  in  Grant  Land  and  reached  a  point  153  miles 
from  the  Pole.    He  experienced  a  temperature  of  -  76°  F. 

—  At  Galway  (City)  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  (N.)  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  983  votes,  against  559  cast  for  Captain  Shawe-Taylor  (Inde- 
pendent Unionist),  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  "  Devolution  "  scheme. 

4-5.  Serious  disturbances  among  the  stokers  at  the  Koyal  Naval 
Barracks,  Portsmouth,  owing  to  resentment  at  the  order  "  on  the  knee." 
Nine  men  were  court-martialled  (Nov.  23-29).  Seven  were  convicted 
and  received  sentences  varying  from  forty-two  days'  imprisonment  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude;  but  the  two  severest  punishments  were  con- 
siderably reduced.  On  December  5  Lieutenant  Collard  was  convicted 
by  court-martial  of  having  given  the  order  improperly  to  a  single  man 
on  November  24,  1905,  and  reprimanded,  but  was  acquitted  on  a  charge 
relating  to  November  4,  1906. 

5.  The  Royal  Society's  medals  were  awarded  as  follows  :  The  Copley, 
to  Professor  Elias  Metchnikoff,  for  distinguished  services  to  physiology 
and  pathology  ;  the  Rumford,  to  Professor  H.  L.  Callendar,  F.R.S.,  for 
experimental  work  on  heat;  the  Royal,  to  Professor  A.  G.  Greenhill, 
F.R.S.,  for  mathematical  investigations,  and  to  Dr.  Dukinfield  H.  Scott, 
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F.R.S.,  for  researches  in  palseobotany ;  the  Davy,  to  Professor  Rudolf 
Fittig,  of  Strassbarg  University,  for  chemical  researches;  the  Darwin,  to 
'Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  for  researches  connected  with  the  origin 
of  species  and  hybridisation ;  and  the  Hughes,  for  original  discovery 
in  physical  sciences,  to  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 

5.  The  King  and  Queen  visited  King's  Lynn  and  opened  the  new 
buildings  of  the  King  Edward  VII.  Grammar  School. 

6.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  opened  the  new  buildings  of  University 
College  Hospital,  presented  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple  at  a  cost 
of  £200,000. 

8.  At  Rogoff,  in  Poland,  on  the  Warsaw- Vienna  line,  a  train  pro- 
ceeding towards  Warsaw  was  attacked  as  it  stopped  at  the  station  by 
100  armed  robbers  or  revolutionaries  and  a  large  sum  stolen  from  the 
mail  van. 

—  A  Blue-book  was  issued  containing  the  Report  on  the  Poor-Law 
Inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Poplar,  held  in 
June  and  July  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  Chief  General  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Report  showed  that  pauperism  had  greatly 
increased  in  Poplar  especially  since  1900,  not  through  exceptional  dis- 
tress, but  through  reckless  administration.  Out-relief  was  given  so 
freely  as  to  keep  down  wages,  administration  of  the  workhouse  was 
extravagant,  and  discipline  non-existent.  Gross  irregularities  were 
committed  by  the  master  and  certain  guardians,  and  certain  firms  were 
favoured  in  the  acceptance  of  tenders,  while  the  farm  colony  in  Essex 
was  an  utter  failure.  Mr.  Crooks,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Board),  and 
Mr.  Lansbury  were  exonerated  from  complicity  in  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  their  colleagues. 

9.  Among  the  King's  Birthday  Honours,  Lord  Sandhurst,  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  were  to  be  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Baronetcies  were  conferred  on  Mr.  F.  Cawley,  M.P., 
Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  N.  Graham,  and  Colonel  C.  Hughes- 
Hunter;  knighthoods  on  eighteen  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bethel  1,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacoby,  M.P.,  Dr.  C.  F.  Hutchinson  (sometime 
M.P.  for  the  Rye  Division  of  Sussex),  Prof essor  T.  W.  Byers,  an  eminent 
gynaecologist,  and  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  well  known  as  an  archaeo- 
logist and  explorer.  Sir  West  Ridgway  and  Sir  Evan  Macgregor  were 
made  G.C.B.,  and  there  were  various  promotions  and  appointments  in 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  in  that  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

—  At  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  the  chief  Ministerial  speakers  were 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon  and  Mr.  Haldane.  The  Show  comprised  among 
its  features  a  historical  pageant  of  notable  Lord  Mayors,  and  a  car 
exhibiting  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Shaftesbury  Society  and 
Ragged  School  Union. 

10.  The  South  African  Rugby  football  team  beat  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity by  four  goals  and  three  tries  to  nothing. 

12.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  and  the  little  Prince  Olaf  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  from  Flushing  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  and 
proceeded  to  Windsor  Castle. 
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13.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Primate,  agreed  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  six  Bishops  and  twelve 
members  of  the  Lower  House  to  assist  him  in  deciding  on  the  procedure' 
to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  reply  to  the  Letters  of 
Business  issued  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Church  Discipline. 

—  The  London  County  Council  decided  to  admit  the  Press  and  public 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Education  Committee. 

14.  Prince  Billow  reappeared  in  the  Reichstag  for  the  first  time  since 
his  attack  of  illness  on  April  5. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  were  entertained  at  the  Guild- 
hall by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
were  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  crowds  on  their  route  to  and  from 
Paddington  Station.  The  King  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London. 

16.  The  International  Motor  Car  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Olympia. 

16.  Lord  Rosebery  unveiled  at  Edinburgh  a  monument  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Scots  Greys  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War. 

—  The  will  of  Mrs.  Ada  Lewis-Hill,  widow  of  Mr.  Sam  Lewis,  left 
about  500,000/.  in  private  and  about  390,000/.  in  charitable  bequests. 
50,000/.  was  left  for  the  endowment  of  "Ada  Lewis  Lodging  Houses" 
for  women  in  London,  and  50,000/.  to  the  Governesses*  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  residences. 

—  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  in  North  Armagh  for  the  seat  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Saunderson  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
W.  Moore,  K.C.,  the  Conservative  candidate,  by  4,229  votes  against  1,443 
for  Mr.  Lindsay  Crawford  (Independent  Orangeman). 

17.  The  South  African  Rugby  football  team  was  defeated  by  Scotland 
at  Glasgow  by  two  tries  to  nothing. 

18.  In  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  a  bomb  consisting  of  gunpowder  and  nails 
in  a  tin  box  was  exploded  shortly  before  noon  against  Canova's  monu- 
ment of  Clement  XIII. 

—  In  Paget  Sound,  Washington  State,  U.S.A.,  the  steamers  Jennie 
and  Dix  came  into  collision  at  night ;  the  latter  sank  at  once,  forty-one 
persons  being  drowned. 

21.  At  the  Loch  Katrine  Distillery,  Glasgow,  a  "wash  charger*'  con- 
taining about  40,000  gallons  of  hot  liquid  collapsed,  probably  owing  to 
the  breakage  of  its  supports,  swept  away  two  tuns  containing  about  as 
much  more,  and  flooded  the  adjacent  streets.  One  man  was  killed  and 
eleven  injured. 

—  A  statue  of  John  Knox,  erected  by  public  subscription  in  St.  Giles' 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

—  A  collision  took  place  near  the  western  entrance  to  Cherbourg 
Harbour  between  the  North-German  Lloyd  liner  Kaiser  Wilkelm  der 
Grosse,  outward  bound  for  New  York,  and  the  R.M.S.P.  Co.'s  liner 
Orinoco,  calling  for  mails  and  passengers  for  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
former  four  steerage  passengers  were  killed  and  several  badly  injured. 
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"A  boat  was  launched  with  ladies  from  the  Orinoco^  three  of  whose  crew 
were  drowned.     Both  vessels  were  unable  to  proceed. 

23.  In  celebration  of  their  golden  wedding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim 
divided  100,000/.  among  various  charities. 

—  The  "  Soap  Trust,"  a  combination  of  about  twenty  leading  soap 
manufacturing  firms  (effected  Oct.  11),  was  terminated,  having  proved 
unworkable  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  trade  and  the  public. 

—  A  volume  of  portions  of  volumes  printed  by  Caxton  was  sold  at 
auction  in  London  for  £470. 

24.  In  memory  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  a  Celtic  cross  was  un- 
veiled at  Bromham,  Wilts,  his  home  from  1817  to  his  death  in  1852. 

—  A  statue  of  Quintin  Hogg,  the  founder  of  the  Polytechnic,  was 
unveiled  in  Langham  Place,  London. 

—  By  a  collision  at  Dlleskelf,  between  an  express  from  York  to 
Leeds  and  a  stationary  goods  train,  two  railway  servants  were  killed 
and  several  passengers  injured. 

26.  It  was  announced  that  a  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed, 
with  Mr.  A.  Cohen,  K.C.,  as  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  shipping  "conferences"  and  to  consider  remedial  legislation. 

27.  The  House  of  Lords'  Committee  of  Privileges  decided  adversely 
to  the  claim  of  Lord  Mowbray,  Segrave,  and  Stourton  (argued  before 
them  in  July)  to  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk,  created  in  1135,  surrendered 
to  the  Crown  in  1302,  and  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
claimant,  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  in  1312.  The  ground  of  the  decision 
was  that  no  Peer  can  divest  himself  of  his  peerage. 

28.  At  Huddersfield  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  seat 
vacated  by  Sir  J.  Woodhouse's  appointment  as  Labour  Commissioner 
resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Sherwell  (L.)  by  5,762  votes ;  Mr.  R. 
Williams  (Labour)  received  5,422;  Mr.  Foster  Eraser  (U.)  4,844. 

29.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Income  Tax  indicated  an  inclination  to  favour  graduation  by  further 
extension  of  the  system  of  abatement,  raising  the  existing  limit  of  ex- 
tension (£700)  to  £1,000  or  more ;  the  levy  of  a  super-tax,  collected  by 
direct  assessment,  on  incomes  of  £5,000  a  year  and  upwards  ;  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  collection  "at  source"  xof  the  ordinary 
tax)  and  a  differentiation  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes,  by 
charging  a  lower  rate  on  earned  incomes  of  £3,000  a  year  and  under.  A 
compulsory  personal  declaration  from  each  person  of  total  net  income 
in  respect  of  which  tax  is  payable  was  declared  to  be  expedient. 

DECEMBEE. 

1.  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  gave  a  farewell  concert  in  the  Albert  Hall. 

—  At  a  sale  of  pictures  by  Old  Masters  at  Christie's  a  small  work  by 
Franz  Hals,  representing  a  man  in  brown  clothing  playing  a  flute,  was 
sold  for  1,500  guineas.  A  Romney,  **  Lady  Hamilton  as  Ariadne," 
realised  240  guineas. 
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3.  Lord  Rosebery  addressed  a  national  meeting  of  protest  in  Edin- 
burgh against  the  removal  of  cavalry  regiments  from  Scotland. 

3,  4.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Hodson's  library  at  Sotheby's  a 
number  of  MSS.  purchased  at  the  William  Morris  sale  of  1898  realised 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  on  that  occasion.  An  Anglo-Norman 
illuminated  MS.  of  the  Latin  Bible  of  1300  fetched  £630 ;  a  thirteenth 
century  MS.,  imperfect,  £390 ;  a  fourteenth  century  MS.  of  Gratian's 
Decretals,  £440.  Twenty-four  "  Kelmscott  Press  '*  books  on  vellum 
realised  £631. 

4.  President  Roosevelt's  Message  presented  to  Congress.  It  dealt 
with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  embodied  an  appeal  to  the  people 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Qovernment. 

6.  At  Sotheby's  three  notebooks  of  the  poet  Shelley  realised  £3,000. 
It  was  understood  that  the  purchase  was  for  America. 

7.  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  speaking  at  a  complimentary  dinner 
given  to  him  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  said  that  the  strength  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  such  as  it  was,  was  derived  entirely  from  the  im- 
perfections of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  also  strongly  condemned 
**  the  Imperialism  which  aims  at  domination  and  aggrandisement." 

8.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  Rugby  football  match  between  the 
South  African  and  the  English  teams  ended  in  a  draw. 

12.  The  new  Constitution  for  the  Transvaal  was  published. 

—  The  South  African  Rugby  football  team  beat  Lancashire  at 
Fallowfield  by  a  goal  and  two  tries  to  a  goal  and  one  try. 

13.  The  Qerman  Reichstag  was  dissolved  after  rejecting  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  for  South-West  Africa  by  178  to  168. 

14.  At  Christie's  a  pair  of  old  Chinese  porcelain  vases  of  the  Kang- 
He  period  brought  3,700  guineas,  and  a  pair  of  beakers  of  the  Yung- 
Chin  period  3,100  guineas. 

15.  The  new  tube  railway  between  Hammersmith  and  Finsbury 
Park,  vid  Piccadilly  Circus,  was  opened. 

—  At  Sotheby's  ten  drawings  by  William  Blake  sold  for  £2,Q00 ;  a 
collection  of  Keats  relics  (two  letters,  a  sketch,  and  a  lock  of  hair)  for 
£860;  a  fourteenth  century  illuminated  French  MS.  ("Speculum  His- 
toriale  "),  £1,290 ;  and  five  early  Shakespeare  quartos,  £1,090. 

17.  A  cutter  taking  liberty  men  back  to  H.M.S.  Hitidastan  at  Ports- 
mouth capsized ;  eight  men  were  reported  drowned. — An  explosion  of 
coal  gas  on  the  barque  Mezly,  of  Nantes,  at  Port  Talbot  Docks,  injured 
seven  French  seamen,  two  fatally. — The  Belgian  steamer  CapJuby^  from 
Antwerp  to  Newport,  was  sunk  after  collision  off  Dungeness  with  the 
ss.  Arlifigton  of  Hull ;  twelve  men  drowned. 

19.  The  completed  results  of  the  gunlayers'  test  in  the  British 
Fleet  showed  a  considerable  further  advance  in  marksmanship,  the 
percentage  of  hits  to  rounds  fired  having  risen  to  71*12,  from  56*58  in 
1905  and  31*86  in  1897.     The  Second  Cruiser  Squadron  led,  the  Drake 
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doing  best  of  all ;  the  worst  results  were  in  the  squadrons  on  remote 
foreign  service.     Eighty-nine  ships  were  included  in  the  test. 

19.  At  the  Institute  of  Bankers  Sir 'Felix  Schuster  read  a  paper 
urging  the  strengthening  of  the  national  gold  reserve,  and  suggesting 
the  formation  of  a  second  reserve  for  special  emergencies  by  the  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  each  bank  of  a  small  percentage  on  its  total 
liabilities  on  current  account,  with  an  equal  contribution  from  the 
Government  savings  banks. 

20.  In  the  Commons  the  Education  Bill  was  finally  dropped. 

—  Mr.  Percival  Hughes,  barrister-at-law,  appointed  chief  agent  to 
the  Conservative  party  in  succession  to  Colonel  Haig. 

21.  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

—  The  Headmasters'  Conference  at  Malvern  College  passed  resolu- 
tions by  32  to  11  in  favour  of  reform  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and 
by  26  to  4  in  favour  of  the  postponement  of  the  study  of  Greek  till  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

22.  The  South  African  Rugby  Football  Team  beat  Cornwall  at  Red- 
ruth by  three  tries  to  one. 

24.  The  midnight  mass  on  Christmas  Eve  was  suppressed  in  Paris 
and  other  French  dioceses  in  view  of  the  conflict  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Roman  Church.  In  some  places,  notably  Rouen  and 
Avignon,  it  was  held  as  usual. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow's  Committee  on  Small  Hold- 
ings recommended  that  definite  experiments  in  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  in  England  and  Scotland  be  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  with  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  and  compulsory 
powers  if  necessary.  Several  members,  especially  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
dissented  from  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

26-29.  Snow  fell  heavily  over  England  and  Scotland.  In  London 
there  were  nearly  four  inches,  at  Great  Yarmouth  eight  inches,  and  in 
the  midlands  and  the  eastern  counties  there  were  deep  drifts.  In  many 
places,  especially  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  many  trains  were  snowed  up, 
and  Aberdeen  was  all  but  isolated  for  four  days.  Severe  weather  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe.  In  London  a  thaw  came  on  December  30, 
but  in  Scotland  there  was  a  severe  frost  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

28.  A  collision,  partly  attributable  to  the  snowstorm,  occurred  about 
3.15  P.M.  on  the  North  British  Railway  at  Elliot,  near  Arbroath,  between 
a  stationary  Caledonian  train  and  a  North  British  train.  Fourteen 
persons  were  killed  at  once,  eight  more  died  of  their  injuries,  and  about 
fifty  were  injured. 

30.  The  Hamburg-Cologne  Express  ran  into  a  goods  train  at  Otters- 
bcrg;  four  postal  officials  were  killed  and  eleven  injured.  Many 
bonds  and  valuable  securities  in  the  mail  van  were  destroyed. 

—  On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Terra  Cotta,  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  a  train  with  "  week-end  "  passengers  was 
run  into  by  an  empty  train.  The  two  last  cars  were  wrecked;  forty 
persons  were  killed  and  eighty  injured. 


RETROSPECT 


OF 


LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  1906. 


LITERATURE. 

With  regard  to  literary  production,  the  year's  output  showed  no 
symptoms  of  lessened  activity,  and  the  standard  of  previous  years  was 
well  maintained.  The  tendency  to  mingle  history  and  biography  was 
more  marked,  and  the  idea  of  fixing  interest  upon  a  special  period  by  a 
careful  study  of  its  principal  leaders  or  actors  was  successfully  realised 
in  several  instances.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  number  of 
books,  showing  considerable  skill,  in  which  the  border-line  between 
biography  and  fiction  was  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  strength  of 
some  hitherto  unpublished  and  contemporary  documents,  dramatic 
biographies  of  obscure  persons  who  had  played  prominent  parts  in  the 
political  or  social  life  of  their  times  were  put  before  the  public  in  a  form 
only  compatible  with  fiction. 

The  taste  for  essay-writing,  which  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
English  literature  for  generations,  was  displayed  with  more  than  usual 
strength  by  writers  like  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  and  several  others.  Inquiry  into  social  ques- 
tions, criticism  of  literary  tendencies,  and  frank  discussion  of  theological 
difficulties  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  essays,  which  some- 
times took  the  form  of  letters  between  imaginary  correspondents.  At 
the  same  time  the  output  of  books  dealing  more  specifically  with  scien- 
tific and  theological  subjects  showed  no  falling  off,  whilst  the  revival  of 
interest  in  metaphysical  philosophy  was  further  marked. 

In  fiction  the  supply  seemed  inexhaustible,  suggesting  a  demand 
for  work  of  this  nature,  regardless  of  its  literary  value.  Among  the 
competitors  for  public  favour  many  w^ho  had  already  earned  their 
spurs  proved  their  claims  to  fuller  recognition.  Among  such  were 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell,  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell  and  the  two 
Messrs.  Benson.  From  the  older  and  more  established  favourites 
good  work  was  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  Hichens,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman, 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.   Filson  Young  among  the  men ;  and  Mrs. 
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Humphrey  Ward,  Miss  M.  Cholmondeley,  Lucas  Malet,  among  the 
women  writers,  should  be  specially  mentioned  as  having  sustained 
their  well-earned  reputation. 

The  chief  characteristic,  however,  of  the  year's  publishing  was  the 
large  demand  for  cheap  re-issues  of  standard  works.  The  various 
"series"  put  forward  to  meet  this  taste  showed  not  only  the  attested 
catholicity  of  public  taste,  which  ranged  from  seventeenth  century 
theology  to  nineteenth  century  fiction,  but  endorsed  the  verdict  of  the 
past,  by  which  the  authors  had  earned  fame  from  their  contemporaries. 
Side  by  side  with  this  wide  demand  for  cheap  classics,  there  was  a 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  living  authors  to  offer  their  works  in  a 
more  attractive  type  or  in  a  more  embellished  form.  This  taste,  the 
result  of  the  growth  of  artistic  feeling,  was  fostered  and  ministered  to  by 
the  extended  methods  of  illustration  afforded  by  various  adaptations  of 
photography.  Naturally  the  balance  between  the  literary  "jewel"  and 
its  setting  was  not  alw^ays  maintained,  and  "books  which  were  not 
books"  were  produced,  not  for  reading  but  for  display. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  of  a  few 
months,  the  importance  of  a  movement  affecting  British  authors  and 
publishers  may  be  lost  to  view.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  latter 
months  of  the  past  year  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Times 
newspaper  greatly  agitated  public  opinion.  The  points  at  issue  were 
stated  over  and  over  again  by  authors,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
publishers,  and  by  the  managers  of  the  Times  and  its  Book  Club ;  and 
the  columns  of  that  newspaper  were  freely  opened  to  outside  witnesses 
from  both  sides.  The  letters  of  the  latter,  however,  were  for  the  most 
part  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  real  subject  of  dispute.  The  cost  of  book- 
production  as  compared  with  the  selling  price  to  the  public,  authors' 
rights  and  remuneration,  publishers'  policy  and  their  accounts  were 
among  the  various  side-issues  raised  by  correspondents  without  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  facts  of  the  case  may  be 
briefly  stated.  In  the  autumn  of  1906  the  Times  founded  what  its  pro- 
jectors termed  a  "Book  Club,"  the  primary  object  of  which  was  the 
gratuitous  circulation  of  books  among  subscribers  to  the  paper  as  a 
bonus  on  their  subscription.  As  a  natural  corollary  the  sale  of  copies 
(surplus  or  otherwise)  to  subscribers  and  the  outside  public  followed- 
At  the  outset  the  Times  announced  frankly  that  its  object  was  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  paper  and  its  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments ;  not  to  make  a  direct  profit  from  its  circulating  library  or  the 
sale  of  its  books.  On  this  understanding  accounts  were  opened  with 
various  publishers  and  wholesale  houses  for  the  supply  to  the  Times  of 
new  books  as  they  appeared  on  the  trade  terms  granted  toother  circulating 
libraries  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions.  Early  in  1906,  however, 
it  transpired  that  the  Book  Club  was  offering  to  supply  recently  pub- 
lished books  at  very  reduced  prices.  The  chief  instance  cited  was  that 
of  The  Life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  (Macmillan),  published  in  January 
at  36«.  net,  and  offered  for  sale  in  May  at  one-fifth  of  that  price.  The 
booksellers  as  a  body  at  once  protested  against  this,  with  the  result 
that  a  rule  was  formulated  by  the  Publishers'  Association  in  con- 
sultation  with   the  Booksellers'  Association  under  which  net  books 
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could  only  be  sold  to  the  public  below  the  full  price  after  the  lapse 
of  six  months,  and  then  only  if  second-hand.  The  Times,  however, 
asserted  its  right  to  sell  second-hand  books  when  it  liked  and  at 
what  price  it  liked.  The  effect  of  such  a  course  of  action  if  applied 
to  all  "net"  books  alarmed  the  retail  booksellers — especially  in  the 
provinces.  They  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  publishers  for  protection 
and  support,  and  so  many  of  these  as  were  not  already  bound  by  pre- 
vious agreements  to  supply  the  Tifnes  not  only  closed  their  accounts 
with  that  paper,  but  refused  to  supply  books  to  it  on  any  terms, 
and,  further,  ceased  to  advertise  in  its  columns.  When  the  year 
ended  the  issue  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Books''  was  still  in  the 
balance. 


Art. 

Professor  Lanciani's  reputation  naturally  gives  importance  as  well  as 
interest  to  his  attractive  volume  on  The  Gk>lden  Days  of  the  Renals- 
MUioe  in  Rome  (Archibald  Constable).  The  period  dealt  with  extends 
from  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  who  had  brought  back  the  pontificate 
from  Avignon  to  Rome,  down  to  the  public  recognition  of  the  debt  due  to 
that  Pope  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later.  With  Gregory  XL,  as 
Professor  Lanciani  points  out,  "  the  Middle  Ages"  closed, and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Renaissance  lasted  nearly  200  years.  Paul  III.  (Alessandro 
Farnese)  is  the  Pope  of  Professor  Lanciani's  predilection,  and  his  intel- 
ligent patronage  of  art  made  Rome  the  mainspring  of  the  Renaissance 
movement.  The  volume  abounds  with  carefully  executed  and  well- 
chosen  illustrations,  which  give  point  and  effect  to  the  text. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hobart  Gust  has  collected 
all  that  can  be  known  of  Otovaimi  Antonio  Bassi  (Murray),  better 
known  by  his  nickname  Sodoma,  which  he  seriously  and  officially 
adopted.  Bazzi's  Lombard  origin  has  of  late  years  been  generally 
admitted,  but  Mr.  Oust  can  find  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  asserted  by  some  writers.  His  association 
with  Raphael  in  the  works  at  the  Vatican  rests  upon  surer  ground.  Mr. 
Gust,  whilst  full  of  genuine  admiration  for  the  artist  of  the  frescoes  at 
Monte  Oliveto  and  other  works,  explains  the  comparatively  small 
reputation  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  as  possibly  due  to 
want  of  comprehension  of  his  artistic  temperament.  His  vagaries — the 
outcome  of  impulse  and  passion — offended  his  patrons,  and  gave  his 
rivals  opportunities  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

Mr.  Sturge  Moore's  study  of  Oorreggio  (Duckworth)  is  more  a  criti- 
cism than  a  biography,  arising  out  of  the  discovery  of  fresh  materials. 
Its  strength  lies  in  his  frank  recognition  of  Gorreggio's  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  formal  work  which  he  did  for  churches  and  religious 
bodies.  The  author  claims  his  artist  as  a  pagan  at  heart,  to  whom  the 
Italian  Renaissance  had  revealed  the  way  of  expressing  his  art,  thoughts 
and  aims. 

The  publication,  even  so  long  after  its  composition,  of  Tatham's 
Xafio  and  Zaetters  of  William  Blake  (Methuen)  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  apparently  ever-widening  circle  of  admirers  of  that  strange  genius. 
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Tatham  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  painter-poet  in  the  latter's 
later  years,  and  was  in  a  way  his  literary  executor.  His  view,  however, 
of  his  trusteeship  did  not  prevent  him  from  destroying  much  that 
Blake  had  both  drawn  and  written.  The  valuable  feature  of  Tatham's 
Life  is  that  it  enables  one  to  realise  how  Blake  presented  himself  to  a 
contemporary  who — unlike  George  Richmond  and  John  Linnell — was 
not  under  the  spell  of  the  "  Master's  "  mysticism  in  art.  Mr.  A.  G.  B. 
Russell,  who  edits  the  volume,  has  luckily  found  some  fresh  letters  from 
Blake,  which,  if  they  do  not  reveal  him  in  a  new  light,  at  least  confirm 
in  all  ways  the  charm  of  his  character,  as  established  by  Gilchrist's 
standard  work,  of  which  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  has  at  length 
been  met  by  Mr.  Graham  Robertson. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  rendered  a  service  to  art  and  history  by 
writing  an  authoritative  account  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (Macmillan),  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  many 
apocryphal  versions  of  that  movement.  Its  founders  were  Millais  and 
Holman  Hunt  when  fellow-students  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Their  aim 
was  to  bring  back  English  artists  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  protest 
against  the  slovenly  methods  and  mawkish  sentimentalism  which  was 
officially  recognised  and  practised  by  the  leading  painters  of  the  time. 
Rossetti  joined  the  reformers,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  his 
sympathies  were  not  in  harmony  with  their  own.  Other  adherents, 
however,  working  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  innovators,  exercised  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  public  taste  as  well  as  on  their  own  art.  But 
public  taste  at  the  same  time  was  reacting  upon  the  earlier  methods  of 
the  Brotherhood,  and  by  degrees  its  bonds  were  relaxed,  and  Holman 
Hunt  was  practically  left  alone  to  uphold,  with  singleness  of  purpose 
and  unswerving  tenacity,  the  principles  he  had  adopted  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes,  there^ 
fore,  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  autobiographical  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  pursued  his  art ;  and  his  memory  is  so  clear  that  we 
are  able,  not  only  to  follow  him  through  the  various  stages  of  his  work, 
but  to  gather  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  also  to  learn  the  true  reason  of  Millais'  preference  for  con- 
temporary popularity  to  posthumous  honour. 

Mrs.  Russell  Barrington  has  shown  discrimination  in  The  Zaife, 
Zaetters  and  "Work  of  Frederlok  Z^etghton  (George  Allen)  by  devoting 
the  greater  portion  of  these  two  sumptuous  volumes  to  the  domestic 
side  of  Lord  Leighton's  life.  His  position  as  an  artist  of  the  British 
School  has  yet  to  be  determined;  and  it  may  be  that  the  rank  he 
obtained,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  in  the  domain  of  art  may 
have  been  enhanced  by  his  attractive  personality  and  his  unfailing 
sympatliy.  Throughout  the  story  of  his  life,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Barring- 
ton,  as  well  as  in  his  letters,  in  which  he  reveals  himself,  one  feels  that 
Leigh  ton  possessed  the  true  art  of  pleasing;  and  that,  throwing  himself 
into  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  others,  he  could  draw  from  them  the  best 
that  was  in  them.  Mrs.  Barrington  divides  Lord  Leighton's  career  into 
two  distinct  periods:  that  of  his  youth  and  its  student  life  in  Grermany 
and  Italy — the  period  of  irresponsibility  and  enjoyment ;  and  that  of 
his  life  in  London.    The  latter  is  followed  step  by  step  until  the  last  is 
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reached,  which  lands  the  artist  in  the  House  of  Peers — the  first  painter 
to  attain  that  distinction.  In  all  the  stages  of  his  life's  journey  sim- 
plicity and  sweet  reasonableness,  combined  with  devotion  to  his  art  and 
love  of  music,  marked  the  path  which  Frederick  Leighton  travelled  alone. 

Among  the  numerous  incentives  to  the  love  and  study  of  art  which 
are  issued  from  the  Press,  few  series  combine  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way  example  and  criticism  than  that  of  the  "  Newnes  Art  Library " 
(Newnes).  An  excellent  instance  of  the  method  adopted  is  given  in  the 
volume  devoted  to  the  Stohings  <if  Vandyok,  whose  position  as  an 
engraver  on  copper-plate  is  abundantly  defined  by  Mr.  Frank  Newbolt. 
Beyond  a  short  sketch  of  the  artist's  career  as  an  etcher,  and  a  reference 
to  the  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the  production  of  the  plates,  Mr. 
Newbolt  restricts  himself  to  the  actual  bibliography  and  facts  known 
about  Vandyck*s  etchings.  The  attraction  of  the  volume  to  students 
and  amateurs  lies  in  the  admirable  reproduction  of  thirty-three  of  the 
most  typical  works  of  the  great  painter-etcher.  Of  these  Mr.  Newbolt 
gives  the  best  available  explanation,  whilst  admitting  that  in  many 
cases  both  the  origin  and  motive  of  the  subject  chosen  are  obscure. 

Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield's  Studies  in  Arohiteotnre  (Macmillan)  will 
be  welcomed  even  by  non-professional  students  as  appreciable  helps  to 
the  better  understanding  of  various  phases  in  the  art  of  building.  Mr. 
Blomfield  declines  to  accept  the  view  that  the  origin  of  Romanesque 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy — springing  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old  classical  style — and  insists  upon  the  intermediate  influence  of 
Byzantine  art,  which  found  its  way  back  to  Italy  in  architecture  as  in 
painting,  and  was  there  subjected  to  local  influences  and  the  national 
temperament.  He  has  much  to  say  that  is  at  once  suggestive  and  con- 
vincing on  the  problems  suggested  by  the  churches  of  Ravenna  and  by 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  he  dwells  upon  the  lasting  influence 
exercised  by  these  centres  of  inspiration,  as  shown  in  the  new  cathedral 
recently  built  at  Westminster.  The  Italian  Renaissance,  led  by  Pal 
ladio,  and  the  French  by  Philibert  de  TOrme,  enable  the  author  to  dis- 
play his  wide  reading  and  his  art -preferences. 

Belles  Lettres. 

Professor  Saintsbury  has  rendered  many  services  to  the  cause  of 
literature,  and  his  history  <if  Xnglish  Prosody  (Macmillan)  will  add 
much  to  the  debt  we  owe  to  him.  There  are  few  more  abstruse  problems 
in  the  science  of  language  generally,  and  in  that  of  this  country  in  par- 
ticular, than  that  of  the  evolution  of  poetic  form.  In  the  first  volume, 
now  published,  he  takes  up  the  question  from  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  he  traces  what  has  happened  to  rhythm  and  rhyme  in  the 
interval  between  Caedmon  and  Spenser.  The  origin  of  rhyme  is  pro- 
bably untraceable,  but  the  history  of  rhythm  or  metre  seems  to  have 
progressed  in  regular  stages.  He  shows  the  gradual  changes  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prosody  underwent  until  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  latter  undoubtedly  bore  signs  of  foreign  influence,  more 
suitable  to  the  language  which,  by  the  thirteenth  century,  had  become 
of  general  use.    The  union  of  freedom  and  order  which  distinguished 
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English  prosody  gave  to  its  poetry  richness  and  variety.  Whilst  Chaucer 
laid  the  lines  on  which  literary  poetry  was  built,  the  ballad-writers 
were  the  forerunners  of  our  lyrical  poets.  Mr.  Saintsbury  shows  how 
the  methods  of  Chaucer  were  bound  to  have  a  fatal  effect  in  less  skilful 
hands,  when  the  sense  of  accent  was  lost  and  verses  could  not  be  scanned 
as  spoken  The  ballad-mongers  came  to  the  rescue  of  English  poetry 
and  gave  it  a  national  life.  Nevertheless,  the  prosodies  of  both  schools, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  have  existed  side  by  side  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  influenced  both  literary  and  lyrical 
poetry. 

Literary  criticism  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention,  and  the 
standard  of  the  present  day  is  fully  as  high,  if  not  actually  higher,  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Mr.  W.  W.  Greg's  Paatoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral 
Drama  (A.  H.  BuUen)  shows  the  author  well  equipped  for  his  self- 
imposed  task  of  endeavouring  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  state  of  the 
stage  in  England  from  its  earliest  assertion  to  public  attention  down  to 
the  Reformation.  He  traces  the  influence  of  the  Italian  pastoral  drama 
upon  our  poets  as  well  as  upon  our  dramatists,  and  shows  how  general 
the  knowledge  of  Guarini  and  Tasso  had  become  within  a  few  years  of 
their  recognition  by  their  own  countrymen.  What  is  more  noteworthy, 
according  to  Mr.  Greg,  is  that  these  poets  exercised  a  more  direct  power 
in  England  than  in  any  Continental  nation,  and  that  from  Ben  Jonson 
to  Dryden  the  effort  to  maintain  the  English  romantic  against  the 
Italian  pastoral  drama  is  not  only  traceable  but  became  an  active 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  British  stage. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Jusserand's  Zdtorary  Biatory  of  the 
Xnglish  People  (Fisher  Unwin)  purports  to  come  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  but  is  practically  devoted  to  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  author  gives  only  passing  attention  to  the  Reformation 
struggle  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  his  more  immediate  succes- 
sors. But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  social  conditions  of  England,  as 
affecting  its  literature,  that  he  distinguishes  himself  from  the  majority 
of  writers.  Such  a  method  must  necessarily  have  its  limitations,  in 
view  of  the  very  scanty  materials  which  exist  for  reconstructing  the 
home  life  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  doubtless  strenuous,  roman- 
tic and  imaginative,  conscious  of  its  debts  to  the  past  but  still  more 
conscious  of  its  duties  to  the  present. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  or  death  of  any  man  of  distinction  has 
become  an  excuse  for  re-writing  his  life.  In  some  cases  fresh  materials, 
in  others  riper  judgment,  may  justify  this  course.  For  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley's  William  Pitt  (Blackwood)  the  only  reason  he  alleged  would 
seem  to  be  a  hearty  disregard  of  the  verdict  of  previous  biographers. 
In  order  to  show  to  his  readers  Pitt's  transcendent  qualities — moral 
and  intellectual — Mr.  Whibley  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  Fox's  per- 
sistent turpitude  in  all  political  matters,  and  so  comes  into  conflict 
with  other  biographers  of  the  statesman.  He  is  specially  concerned, 
however,  in  showing  that  Pitt  was  not  only  a  great  financier,  as  all 
writers  admit,  but  that  he  was  a  great  War  Minister  also,  which  few 
will  allow,  and  also  a  far-sighted  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
most  now  deny. 
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For  those  who  desire  to  have  placed  before  them  a  simple  and  com- 
pendious account  of  the  great  novelist  whose  work  exercised  the  most 
far-reaching  iDfluence  throughout  Europe,  Mr.  G.  Le  Grys  Norgate's 
zafe  <if  Sir  "Walter  Boott  (Methuen)  is  eminently  suited.  Founding 
his  account  mainly  on  Lockhart's  classic,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  many  details  which  more  recent  writers  have  abundantly  fur- 
nished. Of  these  materials  he  has  made  intelligent  use,  with  the  result 
that  the  reader  can  form  an  excellent  idea  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Scott  wrote,  of  the  influences  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  of 
the  difficulties — many  of  his  own  creation — against  which  he  struggled, 
and  in  the  main  surmounted. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Sir  Walter  Soott  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  as  might 
be  expected,  is  on  very  different  lines.  He  treats  only  of  the  literary 
side  of  Scott,  and  deals  with  each  romance  in  a  more  critical  spirit, 
whilst  giving  a  more  or  less  accurate  picture  of  the  times  and  condi- 
tions in  which  the  principal  characters  moved.  The  wide  range  of 
Scott's  historical  novels — from  the  Crusades  to  the  last  rising  of  the 
Jacobites — affords  a  wide  scope  for  Mr.  Lang's  method,  and  although 
it  may  be  objected  that  too  frequently  his  remarks  are  trivial  and  even 
flippant,  they  serve  to  show  how  careful  Scott  was  in  endeavouring  to 
realise  the  periods  of  which  he  was  writing.  Mr.  Lang's  criticism  is 
always  keen  but  generous ;  and  his  suggestions  are  helpful  to  those  who 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  complain  of  Scott's  discursiveness  as  imped- 
ing the  flow  of  the  narrative. 

The  autobiography  of  Slisabeth  Barrett  Browning  in  Ber  Zaetters 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  disentangled  by  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock,  is  marked  as 
much  by  good  taste  as  by  sound  judgment.  He  is  seldom  obliged  to 
stray  beyond  the  letters  themselves  to  furnish  a  clear  and  succinct  nar- 
rative of  the  episodes  of  Mrs.  Browning's  life  and  of  the  phases  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion  through  which  she  passed.  The  sudden  invigoration 
of  her  depressed  spirit  and  enfeebled  body  is  revealed  as  could  only  be 
done  by  unconscious  self-analysis.  Mr.  Lubbock  naturally  shows  the 
struggle  which  went  on  in  Miss  Barrett*s  heart  when  forced  to  choose 
between  father  and  husband  from  the  lady's  point  of  view ;  but,  whilst 
appreciating  her  '^  gentle,  affectionate  and  eager  nature,"  he  is  able  to 
criticise  with  justice  and  insight  the  weaker  sides  of  her  poetry,  which, 
like  herself,  was  subject  alternately  to  exaltation  and  depression. 

As  in  everything  he  produces,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  monograph  on 
Oharlee  Diokena  (Methuen)  abounds  in  paradox.  It  recognises  fully 
the  humanity  of  Dickens'  genius:  his  power  of  creating  types  which 
touched  popular  feeling  and  aroused  popular  sympathy  or  anger,  and 
thus  stimulated  enthusiasm.  In  this  way  Dickens  was  a  great  reformer 
but  no  revolutionist.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ^^  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity"  which  marked  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centurj-  was 
guided  and  fostered  by  Dickens  to  an  extent  of  which  he  himself  was 
not  cognisant,  but  to  which  Mr.  Chesterton's  attractive  study  gives  us 
the  clue. 

The  editor  of  "The  English  Men  of  Letters'*  (Macraillan)  has  been 
well  inspired  in  including  the  brilliant  but  neglected  Andrew  Marrell  in 
the  series,  and  in  allotting  his  biography  to  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell.    Of 
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Marvell's  career  little  is  known  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  travelled  for  several  years,  and  ultimately  found  himself 
— as  Dryden  was  also— attached  to  Milton,  then  Latin  Secretary  to  Par- 
liament. His  earlier  verses  were  chiefly  lyrical,  and  were  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  form  and  fanciful  expression,  whilst  his  poem  on  the 
"  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector  "  was  marked  by  dignity  and  deep  feeling. 
After  the  Restoration  Marvell  was  sent  to  Parliament  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  member  for  Hull,  and  was  usually  in  opposition  to  the 
Royalist  party.  His  satires,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  were 
for  the  most  part  bitter  invectives  against  the  Court,  and  the  strong 
party  feeling  by  which  they  were  marked  seem  now  to  have  too  much 
of  the  tone  of  personal  animosity.  At  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
however,  they  only  indicated  the  Puritan  loathing  and  contempt  for  the 
ways  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  It  is  the  vividness  with  which  Marvell 
points  his  satire  which  makes  his  readers  understand  the  depth  of  party 
feeling  in  his  time. 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell  finds  in  his  memory  and  experience  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  for  a  readable  volume. 
SooUl  Silhoaettes  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  does  not  fall  short  of  the  level 
reached  by  the  author  fin  his  previous  notes  on  contemporary  types. 
Mr.  George  Russell  has  a  keen  eye,  a  shrewd  judgment  and  a  sharp  pen. 
He  is  quick  to  detect  shams  (men  and  women)  in  politics,  morals, 
society  and  religion,  and  he  is  quite  fearless  in  expressing  his  opinions. 
His  occasional  absence  of  self-restraint  may  not  commend  itself  to  those 
who  feel  some  of  their  cherished  prejudices  the  subjects  of  satire,  but 
future  students  of  English  sociology  will  get  aid  from  his  types  of  his 
own  environment. 

Biography  and  Memoirs. 

Time  the  avenger  has  been  slow  in  meting  out  justice  to  the  last  of 
the  Plantagenet  king-^,  but  Sir  Clements  Markham,  after  years  of 
patient  investigation,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  XUohard  ZZL 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  has  been  vilely  traduced.  The  advocate  certainly 
makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  his  client,  but  whether  he  will  succeed 
in  making  Richard  Crookback  a  popular  hero  is  another  matter.  On 
the  murder  of  the  young  Princes  in  the  Tower  Sir  Clements  Markham 
throws  totally  fresh  light.  His  theory  is  that  the  two  sons  of  Edward 
IV.  were  actually  alive  throughout  the  whole  of  Richard's  reign,  and 
were  the  objects  of  much  kindness  and  care.  No  English  king  probably 
lived  more  surrounded  by  traitors  and  false  friends  than  Richard,  and, 
according  to  Sir  Clements  Markham,  no  English  king  was  more  cruel, 
cunning,  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  than  the  first  of  the  Tudor 
monarchs  Henry  VII. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gardner  has  followed  up  his  story  of  the  Court  of 
Ferrara  under  the  rule  of  the  D'Este  family  by  a  study  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Ariosto,  The  Xing  of  Ooort  Poets  (Constable).  The  times 
were  stormy,  and  the  author  of  "  Orlando  Furioso "  was  by  taste  and 
temperament  more  inclined  to  write  about  deeds  of  daring  than  to  take 
an  active  part  in  them.  His  fortunes,  however,  were  bound  up  first 
with  tbps^  pf  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este  and  subsequently  with  those 
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of  his  brother  Alfonso,  who  were  among  the  most  restless  rulers  in 
Northern  Italy.  His  inclination  towards  a  life  of  leisure  probably  led 
him  to  take  orders  in  the  Church,  although  he  was  secretly  married  to 
a  lady  known  as  Alessandra,  whose  secretary  he  pretended  to  be.  His 
duties  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara  brought  him  in  contact  there,  or  on 
missions  on  which  he  was  sent,  with  the  leading  personages  of  the 
Italian  Courts  ;  but  his  happiest  time  was  that  spent  in  a  little  cottage 
at  Carpi  with  his  wife  and  child.  It  was  here  probably  that  he  wrote  his 
comedies  and  the  "Orlando,"  by  which  his  name  is  now  best  known; 
but  his  satires,  which  during  his  lifetime  were  as  much  appreciated  as 
his  plays,  bear  the  mark  of  the  Court  life  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
Mr.  Gardner  has  succeeded  in  giving  an  interesting  account  of  what  this 
life  was  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  figured  as  the  leaders  of  Italian 
society  at  that  time. 

Few  writers  are  more  competent  in  dealing  with  the  romance  of 
history  than  Mr.  Martin  Hume,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  by-paths 
of  Spanish  history  gives  special  value  to  his  Queens  of  Old  Spain  (Grant 
Richards).  He  passes  before  his  readers  the  stories  of  eight  queens, 
each  of  whom  left  a  record,  but  seldom  one  of  happiness.  The  only 
English  princess  included  in  the  number  was  queen  only  in  name,  for 
Mary  Tudor  never  visited  her  husband's  kingdom.  Mr.  Hume's  esti- 
mate of  her  character  differs  altogether  from  Father  Benson's,  but  many 
will  be  disposed  to  accept  the  novelist's  view  of  the  tragedy  of  her  life 
in  preference  to  the  less  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  historian.  Of 
the  other  queens  dealt  with  in  this  instructive  volume,  Isabella  the 
Catholic  is  the  most  imposing  figure,  whilst  in  some  ways  Isabel  of 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  Henri-Quatre,  is  the  most  humanly  interesting. 
The  historic  value  of  Mr.  Martin  Hume's  volume  lies  in  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  influence  of  women,  mostly  foreigners,  upon  the 
hidebound  policy  and  manners  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  careers  of  the  nieces  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  have  attracted  the  biographer,  but  Mr.  Noel  Williams's  FIt« 
Fair  Sisiera  (Hutchinson)  is  a  by  no  means  unwelcome  supplement 
He  has  had  abundance  of  materials,  of  which  be  has  made  excellent 
use,  and  if  he  has  discovered  nothing  fresh  about  these  gifted  but  some- 
what wayward  ladies,  he  tells  their  story  in  a  way  which  holds  the 
reader's  interest.  It  must  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  five  daughters  of  one  family — and  that  of  com- 
paratively humble  rank — to  have  contracted  marriages  with  men  of  the 
highest  position.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  not  only  fortunate  but 
happy  in  their  married  life.  The  fifth,  Marie  Mancini,  "  the  best  and 
the  most  foolish,"  after  having  inspired  Louis  XIV.  with  his  first — and 
possibly  only — passion  became  the  wife  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  Constable 
of  Naples.  What  mutual  affection  may  have  existed  between  husband 
and  wife  was  soon  exhausted.  Separation  followed,  and  Marie  Mancini's 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  furnish  materials  for  an  exciting  story 
which  Mr.  Noel  Williams  tells  in  vivacious  style. 

It  is  strange  that  nearly  two  centuries  should  have  passed  without 
any  biography  of  the  most  generous  benefactor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  WlUiam  Bn|^,  Arcbbialiop  of  Zhiblin  (Longmans).    This  is  the 
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more  surprising  as  he  left  behind  him  an  autobiography  and  many 
letters  which  his  descendant  Sir  Charles  Simeon  King  has  now  edited 
with  great  care  and  much  useful  elucidation.  Born  of  Aberdeen 
parents  who  had  migrated  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  William  King  was 
brought  up  as  a  strict  Presbyterian,  but  soon  after  his  entrance  at  Trinity 
College  he  fell  under  episcopal  influence,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  was  ordained  deacon,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  and  given  the  charge  of  eight  curacies — which  together  yielded 
the  magnificent  income  of  60/.  per  annum.  Without  any  powerful  pro- 
tector he  was  able  to  reach  the  highest  rung  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
ladder.  Like  all  Irish  prelates  of  those  times  he  passed  a  large  portion 
of  each  year  in  England,  and  this  makes  his  correspondence  all  the  more 
interesting.  From  it  we  learn  the  important  part  which  ecclesiastics 
at  that  time  took  in  the  civil  government  of  Ireland. 

Although  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Methodism  has  been  handled  by 
more  than  one  competent  writer,  there  is  ample  ground  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fitchett's  Wesley  and  Him  Gentnry  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  showing  as 
it  does  the  social  and  spiritual  conditions  under  which  the  great 
revival  of  religious  feeling  in  this  country  was  brought  about.  Wesley's 
courage  and  confidence,  amazing  as  they  were,  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  kindle  the  hopes  which  he  aroused  had  not  men's  minds  been 
hungry  for  something  more  satisfying  and  encouraging  than  the  dry 
sticks  offered  by  the  Established  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Wesley  himself  had  gone  through  this  experience^  and  one  traces  in 
the  record  of  his  early  life  his  yearnings  and  his  disappointments.  By 
degrees  only  the  goal  is  reached,  and  that  self-confidence  established 
which  was  to  carry  him  through  the  struggle  he  provoked  almost 
unwillingly.  One  gathers,  too,  from  this  admirable  analysis  of  Wesley's 
character  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  magnetic  influence  which  draws 
around  great  leaders  a  group  of  personal  friends  to  whom  h^  could 
freely  unbosom  himself.  He  sacrificed — if  sacrifice  it  was — all  personal 
and  social  emotions  to  the  spiritual  mission  to  which  he  felt  himself 
called.  To  carry  on  this  he  laboured  strenuously  and  methodically, 
and  he  found  his  reward  in  the  happier  and  better  lives  of  the 
thousands  whom  his  enthusiasm  awakened. 

Professor  C.  T.  Winchester  arrives  at  a  somewhat  different  estimate 
in  his  Ztife  of  John  Wesley  (Macmillan),  in  which  he  brings  out  with 
clearness  two  distinct  phases  in  the  reformer's  career.  The  years  of 
Wesley's  Oxford  life  1729-1736  were  marked  by  an  absolute  conformity 
to  Church  teaching,  as  well  as  by  persistent  efforts  to  enforce  Church 
discipline.  He  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  friends  eager  as  himself 
to  raise  the  law-established  Church  out  of  the  slough  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  It  was  his  failure  to  extend  his  influence  which  stimu- 
lated his  missionary  zeal  and  gave  strength  to  his  latent  Calvinism. 
At  a  later  period  his  natural  liberal-mindedness  drew  him  away  from 
the  logical  consequences  lo  which  his  eagerness  was  hurrying  him. 
Throughout  his  years  of  conflict  as  well  as  during  his  years  of  success 
his  attitude  towards  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  was  marked  by  a 
gentleness  and  dignity  in  which  they  were  signally  deficient,  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  for  at  least  five  and  twenty  years  the 
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silent  support  of  his  Oxford  College  (Lincoln),  where  he  retained  his 
fellowship  until  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Frederika  Macdonald  in  her  elaborate  biographical  study 
of  Jean  Jaoques  Rouasean  (Chapman  &  Hall)  has  undertaken  a  duty 
which  his  fellow-countrymen  have  systematically  shirked.  The  en- 
cyclopedist clique  with  whom  Bousseau  had  quarrelled  held  him  up 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  scurvy  fellow,  and  later  he  was  accused  by 
others  of  having  garbled  documents  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
his  confessions  and  elsewhere  as  authentic.  Mrs.  Macdonald  has  t:iken 
infinite  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  these  charges,  and  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  and  by  the  help  of  a  real  talent  for  research,  she 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  original  letters.  They  completely 
exonerate  Rousseau  and  forcibly  suggest  that  their  falsification  was 
attributable  to  his  calumniators.  How  far  Mrs.  Macdonald  will  carry 
her  readers  in  other  matters  relating  to  Rousseau's  ways  is  another 
matter.  In  any  case  these  volumes  may  be  unhesitatingly  recommended 
as  giving  a  full  account  of  the  philosopher's  life  and  a  fair  criticism 
of  his  teaching. 

The  first  instalment  of  Mrs.  Climenson's  tribute  to  her  collateral 
ancestress,  XUsabeth  Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue  StooUnge 
(Murray),  contains  her  correspondence  down  to  1761.  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son, the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  squire,  who  lived  mostly  in  Kent 
and  London,  showed  her  practical  sense  at  the  very  outset  of  life.  She 
was  one  of  nine  children,  and  (as  she  expressed  it)  not  having  *'  Love 
or  the  Vapours  in  her  constitution,"  at  the  age  of  twenty  she  married 
Edward  Montagu,  a  man  of  fifty  and  of  great  wealth.  So  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  these  letters  neither  ever  regretted  the  step.  Mrs. 
Montagu,  good  looking,  witty  and  rich,  soon  became  the  fashion,  and 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  leaders  of  society  in  the  days  of 
George  ,11.  Through  these  letters  we  learn  much  about  the  elder 
Pitt  and  Fulteney,  Stillingfleet  and  Dr.  Mousey,  Lord  Lyttelton  and 
Henry  Fox,  and  obtain  glimpses  into  the  country  life  of  great  Whig 
families  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  concerning  whom  Miss  Gaussen  has  found 
sufficient  materials  to  make  a  readable  volume,  is  fully  entitled  to  be 
designated  A  Wonuyi  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  for 
she  infused  into  the  "  Bas  Bleu  "  society  a  tinge  of  humour  which  it 
greatly  lacked.  At  the  same  time  she  was  a  lady  of  learning,  and 
translated  Epictetus.  In  many  other  ways  she  was  the  antithesis  of 
Mrs.  Montagu,  whose  sway  as  "  Queen  of  the  Blues  "  she  never  disputed, 
and  whose  friendship  she  preserved  intact.  She  was  shy  and  retiring, 
but  had  an  observant  eye  and  a  ready  pen,  and  her  friends  and  contem- 
poraries luckily  treasured  her  letters,  and  in  their  own  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  a  very  typical  member  of  the  circle  whose  central  figures 
were  successively  Richardson  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  is  only  on  his  monument  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  that  the  claim 
of  The  Ziaat  of  the  Royal  Stuarts  (Methuen)  to  be  Henry  IX.,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  France  is  recorded.  To  the  world  generally 
Henry,  Duke  of  York,  the  younger  brother  of  the  luckless  Charles 
Edward,  is  known  best  as  the  Cardinal  York.    The  story  of  his  chequered 
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life  bears  retelling;  the  store  of  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere 
has  been  only  partially  ransacked;  and  one's  chief  surprise  in  this 
volume  is  that  Father  Vaughan  should  not  have  availed  himself  more 
fully  of  the  materials  now  at  the  disposal  of  students  of  the  Jacobite 
party.  As  Duke  of  York  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  Prince  Henry 
possessed  the  qualities  or  the  abilities  requisite  to  sustain  enthusiasm 
in  a  lost  cause.  As  Cardinal  York  he  gave  it  its  death  blow.  Father 
Vaughan  recognises  this,  and  turns  with  more  sympathy  to  the  Prince's 
exemplary  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Bishop  of  Frascati  and  subsequently 
of  Velletri,  and  to  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  selfish  brother's  interests. 

Although  actresses  in  England  seldom  played  important  rdles  in 
political  life,  yet  in  social  life  they  probably  in  several  instances 
exercised  influence  for  good — as  well  as  for  bad.  Mr.  John  Fyvie's 
Comedy  Qaeens  of  the  OoorgUa  Bra  (Archibald  Constable)  deals  with 
a  dozen  ladies  who,  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  maintained  the  claims  of  lighter  drama  against  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  queens  of  tragedy.  Three  found  their  way  into  the  peerage, 
twice  that  number  held  under  their  sway  men  who  played  even  more 
important  parts  than  peers  in  the  history  of  their  times.  Mr.  Fyvie 
has  collected  from  various  sources — many  hitherto  unexplored — a  mass 
of  information,  and  he  tells  the  stories  of  his  **  queens  ''  with  sympathy 
for  their  foibles  as  well  as  with  appreciation  of  their  merits. 

The  social  side  of  the  life  of  fllr  Joshn*  Rosrnolds,  P.ILA.  (Methuen), 
has  been  completely  overshadowed  by  the  artistic.  Mr.  W.  B.  Boulton 
does  not  redress  the  balance,  although  he  has  been  able  to  bring 
together  and  to  arrange  lucidly  all  that  is  apparently  to  be  known 
of  the  great  painter's  life  apart  from  his  work.  Reynolds'  passions  were 
concentrated  on  his  art,  and  if  they  were  warm  they  expressed  them- 
selves on  his  canvas.  From  the  time  that  he  first  established  his  fame, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  avoid  quarrels — and  although  he  was  not  without 
enemies  and  detractors.  Mr.  Boulton  exposes  the  shallow  basis  on  which 
their  charges  and  innuendoes  rested.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  this 
volume  is  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  society  in  which  Reynolds  lived, 
and  his  interest  in  persons  and  subjects  outside  his  art. 

Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden's  Oorrospondonoe  of  Two  Brothers  (Long- 
mans) is  that  which  passed  between  her  grandfather  the  eleventh  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  his  brother  Lord  Webb  Seymour.  Although  the  letters 
contain  nothing  strikingly  novel  or  informing,  they  possess  a  certain 
interest  as  showing  how  men  and  things,  literary  and  scientific,  were 
regarded  from  the  sublime  heights  in  which  the  Seymours  had  their 
being.  The  younger  brother.  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  had  more  preten- 
sions to  literary  talents  than  the  Duke,  and  some  of  his  criticisms  upon 
the  Whig  policy  and  politicians  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
display  much  shrewdness.  He  numbered  among  his  correspondents 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  notably  Hallam  and  John  Playfair, 
the  geologist.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  living  much  in  London,  was  more 
brought  into  contact  with  the  leaders  of  society,  and  his  remarks  and 
criticisms,  if  not  original  and  searching,  are  frankly  outspoken  and 
devoid  of  any  tinge  of  personal  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries. 
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There  are  few  more  attractive  figures  in  the  modern  history  of  Ger- 
many than  that  of  Queen  Zrf>iiiae  of  Prussia  (Methuen)  of  whom  Miss 
Moffat  has  given  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  biography. 
In  her  short  life  Queen  Louise  had  seen  both  her  own  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  and  her  adopted  country  Prussia  overrun  by  the  armies 
of  Napoleon.  Beside  her  weak  husband  she  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
brightest  figures  in  Central  Europe  in  those  dark  days.  It  was  to  her 
encouragement  and  example  that  its  awakening  was  mafnly  due,  and 
the  tragedy  of  her  life  was  that  it  was  not  prolonged  for  her  to  see  the 
realisation  of  her  prayers  and  hopes. 

Although  little  fresh  material  for  rewriting  the  life  of  TtJImyrmnd 
(Hutchinson)  has  been  brought  to  light,  Mr.  J.  McCabe  is  fully 
justified  in  making  a  study  of  a  politican  who  has  suffered  much  un- 
deserved obloquy.  Mr.  McCabe,  moreover,  reflects  in  his  entertaining 
volume  the  change  of  view  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Talleyrand  in  his  own  country.  He  was  doubtless  primarily  concerned 
with  his  own  advancement,  and  subsequently  with  his  own  safety; 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he  first  warned  and  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  protect  the  blind  and  thoughtless  members  of 
the  Court  party  against  the  inevitable  reckoning  which  awaited  them. 
Mr.  McCabe  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  Talleyrand's  intentions,  and  of  the 
causes  which  prevented  their  being  carried  into  action,  but  whether 
the  riddle  of  this  Sphinx  has  been  correctly  read  must  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid  is  as  lucky  in  the  choice  of  this  subject  as  in  the 
wealth  of  his  materials.  The  zafe  sad  Zietters  of  the  Slrst  Xsrl  of 
Durhsm  (Longmans)  lifts  the  veil  which  has  for  more  than  half  a  century 
concealed  from  public  view  a  statesman  who  passed  too  rapidly  across 
the  political  horizon.  Lord  Durham  as  a  youth  was  self-willed  and 
hasty,  as  his  choice  of  a  profession  and  his  Gretna  Green  first  marriage 
testified.  In  later  years  and  as  a  politician  he  showed  himself  impul- 
sive, outspoken  and  independent.  He  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
agitation  for  parliamentary  and  municipal  reform  that  the  old  Whigs, 
led  by  his  own  father-in-law,  Earl  Grey,  regarded  him  with  suspicion, 
whilst  the  new  Radicals  hailed  him  as  their  leader.  The  attitude  of 
his  party  towards  him  was  clearly  shown  when  they  came  into  power. 
He  was  given  a  sinecure  in  the  Cabinet,  and  employed  first  in  Russia 
and  afterwards  in  Canada  on  missions  which  seemed  doomed  to  failure, 
but  which  in  Lord  Durham's  hands  were  conspicuous  triumphs.  His 
friends  and  colleagues  at  home  were  more  active  in  depriving  him  of 
the  credit  he  deserved  than  in  supporting  his  policy.  Lord  Durham, 
as  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  shows  him  to  us  in  the  letters  now  published,  was 
a  man  who  felt  his  own  superiority  to  the  majority  of  self-seeking 
politicians  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  sentiments  towards  them.  They  naturally  retaliated  by  representing 
him  as  over-bearing  and  impracticable. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Atlay's  Vlotorisa  Chsaoellors  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.)  deals  impartially  with  at  least  two  great  lawyers — Lynd- 
hurst  and  Brougham — who  had  reached  the  Woolsack  long  before  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  and  although  their  activity  as  statesmen 
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was  apparent  for  many  subsequent  years  they  have  little  claim  to  the 
title  of  Victorian  Chancellors.  Lord  Cottenham  and  Lord  Truro,  the 
holders  of  the  oflBce  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  reign,  have 
left  reputations  limited  to  the  law  courts.  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  keen  politicians,  and  represented  respectively 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  who  during  the  first  half  of  the  late  Queen^s 
reign  were  the  sole  rivals  for  place  and  honour.  Mr.  Atlay  may  there- 
fore be  well  excused  for  having  given  his  attention  to  these  two  emi- 
nently representative  men,  who  contributed  so  much  to  make  the 
politics  of  their  day. 

The  writing  of  The  zafe  of  fllr  Riohard  Barton  (Everett)  has  devolved 
upon  an  ardent  admirer.  A  Life  of  Burton  appearing  at  so  short  an 
interval  after  his  death  challenges  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries. 
Mr.  Wright  has  certainly  accumulated  a  goodly  supply  of  materials, 
which  he  turns  to  profitable  account ;  but  he  fails  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  magnetic  influence  which  Burton  could  exercise 
upon  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — an  influence  either  attrac- 
tive or  repellent  according  to  his  own  will.  His  life  was  full  of  inci- 
dent, his  conversation  of  romance  and  his  letters  of  epigram.  With 
such  resources  Mr.  Wright  has  had  but  little  difliculty  in  making  two 
very  readable  volumes,  which  supply  abundance  of  information  about 
Burton's  life  of  adventure,  of  ambition  and  of  disappointment. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  see  how  much  or  how  little  an 
author,  an  artist  or  a  statesman  reveals  himself  to  his  friends  and  cor- 
respondents. For  this  reason  Mr.  Downey's  volumes,  Gharles  Ziever : 
WLm  Zaife  in  Him  Zietters  (W.  Blackwood  <&  Son),  will  be  scanned  with 
interest  by  many,  and  especially  by  those  who  recollect  the  publica- 
tion, as  serials  or  otherwise,  of  the  rollicking  novels  of  which  "Charles 
O'Malley"  and  "Harry  Lorrequer"  were  typical.  The  pecuniary 
difficulties  in  which  his  heroes  were  frequently  involved  found  their 
counterpart  in  Lever's  personal  experience.  The  constant  struggle 
which  he  maintained  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  is  reflected  in 
these  letters,  many  of  them  witty  and  amusing.  At  the  same  time 
they  abound  with  interesting  comments  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  publication  of  the  Personal  and  Ziiterary  Zietters  of  Robert, 
Slrat  Barl  of  Zasrtton  (Longmans)  cannot  fail  to  arouse  curiosity,  for 
the  writer  combined  with  fastidious  taste  a  keen  critical  appreciation 
of  both  men  and  women  and  their  literary  achievements.  His  personal 
character  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  whom  he  chose  with  care  if  not 
always  with  discrimination,  and  with  many  he  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence of  which  his  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  has  brought 
together  a  varied  assortment  in  these  volumes.  She  has  discharged  her 
duties  as  an  editor  of  these  Letters  with  the  same  tact  and  taste  which 
she  displayed  in  editing  her  father's  Indian  Despatches.  The  present 
collection  deals  only  incidentally  with  that  much-criticised  period  of 
Lord  Lytton's  career.  It  was  as  a  diplomatist  that  he  most  distin- 
guished himself,  and  his  acute  and  sometimes  caustic  remarks  upon 
the  various  centres  of  continental  society  into  which  his  official  posi- 
tion brought  him  are  excellent  reading.    At  the  same  time  he  took  a 
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keen  interest  in  English  literary  life,  and  maintained  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  writers  whose  political  opinions  and  aims  were  altogether 
at  variance  with  his  own.  His  judgments  on  his  contemporaries,  poli- 
tics and  literature,  are  marked  by  independence,  but,  judged  by  the 
light  of  the  present,  they  do  not  suggest  either  prescience  or  breadth  of 
view. 

The  publication  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  of  Mr.  Winston 
ChurchilTs  Zaife  of  Zrf>rd  Randolph  OhurohlU  (Macmillan)  cannot  have 
been  wholly  fortuitous.  The  story  of  the  career  of  the  brilliant  but 
wayward  politician  who,  if  he  had  had  a  free  hand  and  fewer  false 
friends,  would  have  recast  Toryism  in  a  democratic  mould,  is  depicted 
in  these  volumes  with  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Churchill  sustains  through- 
out our  interest  in  the  protagonist  in  the  great  struggle ;  and  without 
a  single  word  of  reproach  or  ill-temper  he  makes  his  readers  feel  how 
his  father  was  loved,  feared  and  deserted  by  turns  by  those  who  had 
either  profited  by  his  talents  or  borrowed  from  his  policy.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Ghurchiirs  political  career  marks  one  of  the  most  important 
crises  in  party  history,  and  the  story  of  it,  most  ably  and  temperately 
told  as  it  is  by  his  son,  seemed  logically  to  lead  up  to  the  Nemesis 
which,  a  few  weeks  after  its  publication,  the  British  electorate  pro- 
nounced upon  those  who  had  rejected  the  policy  of  the  Tory  democrat. 

Lord  Rosebery's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Zrf>rd  Randolph 
Ohnrohill  (Humphreys)  is  an  admirable  supplement  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  official  biography.  The  intimacy  which  existed  between 
the  two  statesmen  lost  nothing  from  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to 
different  political  parties,  and  not  the  least  interesting  side  of  this  study 
is  the  light  begotten  of  sympathy,  which  is  thrown  upon  many  obscure 
events  and  dark  hours  in  Lord  Randolph  ChurchilTs  career.  It  affords 
a  clue  also  to  the  secret  of  his  failure,  and  shows  how  impossible  was 
success  to  attend  the  attempt  to  put  the  new  wine  of  Tory  democracy 
into  the  old  Conservative  bottles.  Although  Lord  Rosebery  has  no 
political  secrets  to  reveal,  he  is  able  to  judge  the  conditions  and  to 
gauge  the  chances  under  which  Churchill  worked  with  more  detach- 
ment and  with  nearer  knowledge  than  were  within  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  reach.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  its  exquisite  taste  and 
generous  appreciation.  Lord  Rosebery's  little  volume  will  be  highly 
prized. 

Archdeacon  Sandford,  in  his  Blemoirs  of  Arohblahop  Temple  (Mac- 
millan) has  inaugurated  a  new  method  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
competent  editor,  might  lead  to  discordant  results.  The  "  seven  ages  of 
man  "  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  poet's  domain,  and  the  idea 
of  partitioning  a  man's  life  into  seven  "water-tight  compartments" 
will,  if  generally  adopted,  lead  to  much  misconception  of  his  whole 
career  and  character.  In  the  present  case  this  danger  has  been  averted, 
thanks  to  the  ability  of  the  various  writers  and  their  sympathy  with 
their  subject.  Besides,  the  steps  in  Dr.  Temple's  career  were  clearly 
defined.  His  early  life  at  school  and  college  is  vividly  portrayed  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson.  Mr.  Roby,  who  was  associated  with  Temple  at  the 
Education  Office,  speaks  authoritatively  of  his  zeal  as  a  reformer ;  Mr. 
Kitchener,  a  colleague  at  Rugby,  shows  how  he  practically  applied  his 
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theories  to  school  life ;  whilst  his  episcopal  career  at  Exeter  is  sympa* 
thetically  related  by  Archdeacon  Sandford  himself;  that  at  London  by 
Archdeacon  Beavan,  and  his  life  at  Lambeth  by  Dr.  Browne,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  by  Archdeacon  Spooner,  who  deals  more  especially  with 
Temple's  work  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  From  these  special 
sources  the  reader  is  able  to  form  his  own  estimate,  and  although  it 
may  require  some  effort  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  many-sided  character, 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that  Temple's  life  was  one  of 
strenuous  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  amongst  his  country- 
men, and  to  make  each  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  to  realise  the 
importance  of  individual  effort. 

No  one  was  better  qualified  than  Abbot  Gasquet  to  describe  Idurd 
AotoB  and  WLm  Olrol«  (George  Allen),  or  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
foundations  on  which  Lord  Acton's  subsequent  literary  reputation  was 
built.  This  instructive  volume  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  letters 
referring  to  Lord  Acton's  contributions  as  a  young  man  to  various 
Catholic  periodicals,  and  exhibiting  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  his  fearless- 
ness of  the  truth,  and  his  desire  for  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  on 
all  secular  subjects.  This  attitude  was  at  all  times  bringing  him  into 
collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
his  relations  with  Wiseman  were  as  strained  as  they  were  subsequently 
with  Manning.  The  story  of  the  Rainbler,  which  for  a  time  Lord  Acton 
edited,  and  the  various  aliases  under  which  it  appeared,  was  well  worth 
preserving,  more  especially  as  it  throws  much  interesting  light  upon 
Newman's  attitude  towards  the  Church  he  had  adopted.  The  corre- 
spondence and  Abbot  Gasquet's  memoir  relate  only  to  the  earlier  years 
of  Lord  Acton's  life.  Of  the  story  of  his  later  political  life  and  of  the 
D5llinger  period  a  glimpse  has  already  been  given,  but  a  full  biography 
still  remains  to  be  written. 

Professor  Frederic  W.  Maitland  (whose  premature  death  is  a  loss  to 
literature  and  learning)  has  successfully  silenced  those  who  hinted  that 
an  attractive  work  could  not  be  made  out  of  The  Ufa  and  Zietters  of 
Xaeslie  Stephen  (Duckworth).  The  result  shows  that,  however  reserved 
and  at  times  silent  Leslie  Stephen  was  in  general  society,  he  had  for 
his  friends  a  never-failing  supply  of  those  qualities  which  unite  men  of 
warm  hearts  and  clear  heads.  He  was  by  nature  a  shy  man,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  in  his  letters,  especially  in  those  to  his  American  friends, 
Lowell,  Wendell  Holmes  and  Professor  Norton,  that  he  most  reveals 
himself;  but  there  were  moments  when,  in  face  with  the  beauties  and 
grandeur  of  nature,  he  would  give  way  to  enthusiastic  expression,  and 
when  touched  by  sorrow  to  true  pathos.  Mr.  Maitland  evidently 
knew  the  various  sides  of  Sir.  Leslie  Stephen's  character.  He  writes 
of  him  with  that  insight  which  is  begotten  of  true  sympathy.  Added 
to  this,  the  Letters  published  are  pitched  in  so  many  different  tones  and 
keys  that  we  are  able  to  get  an  excellent  idea  of  a  pre-eminently  literary 
man,  whose  interests  in  his  fellow-men  and  their  work  never  slackened 
or  narrowed. 

Lord  Stanmore's  two  volumes  on  flldney  Herbert  (Murray)  are  some- 
what too  elaborate  for  a  memoir,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  too 
incomplete  for  a  biography.    Sidney  Herbert  left  behind  him  the  repu- 
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tation  of  something  more  than  a  politician,  but  Lord  Stanmore  allows 
him  to  be  seen  in  no  other  light.  The  letters,  however,  with  which  the 
volumes  are  crowded,  make  amends  for  any  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  the  biographer.  The  relations  between  Sidney  Herbert  and  Glad- 
stone, as  shown  in  their  correspondence,  are  specially  interesting,  as 
clearing  away  many  false  conceptions  concerning  the  break-up  of  the 
Peelite  party.  How  far  Sidney  Herbert's  views  on  Army  reform  were 
moulded  by  the  necessities  of  the  time,  or  were  the  outcome  of  his  un- 
biassed opinions,  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  have  not  been  endorsed  by 
subsequent  Army  reformers  in  any  appreciable  degree,  least  of  all  on 
the  question  of  land  fortresses  and  forts. 

The  memoir  of  the  private  life  of  Oeorge  Duke  of  Oambiid^e  (Long- 
mans) has  been  so  discreetly  edited  by  Dr.  Edgar  Sheppard  that  future 
writers  will  be  led  to  infer  that  it  was  by  his  military  career  alone  that 
the  late  duke  desired  to  be  remembered.  Neither  from  the  fragments 
of  his  diaries  nor  from  the  excerpts  of  his  letters  is  it  possible  to  draw 
any  but  vague  and  general  conclusions.  We  gather  that  in  all  his 
domestic  relations — as  son,  husband,  father  and  brother — he  displayed 
a  warmth  of  affection  of  which  the  instances  cited  will  appeal  to  the 
British  public.  In  politics  he  was  a  convinced  and  uncompromising 
Tory,  but  his  sense  of  loyalty  was  great,  and  during  the  years  that  he 
held  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  under  Liberal  Governments  he 
never  allowed  his  personal  feelings  to  influence  his  administration  of 
their  policy.  His  interest  in  the  Army  was  real,  and  lasted  to  the  end 
of  his  life ;  and  among  the  most  interesting  papers  in  these  two  unneces- 
sarily long  volumes  are  those  in  which  the  duke  refers  to  his  retirement 
from  official  life. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  Autobiography  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (Murray)  would  have  thrown  light  upon  many 
perplexing  points  in  the  political  history  of  the  last  reign  which  the 
biographers  of  Earl  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  left  obscure.  Un- 
fortunately the  autobiographical  portion  of  these  volumes  ends  with  the 
year  1857,  up  to  which  time  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  position  in  the  Cabinet 
had  been  a  subordinate  one.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  those  days  useful 
as  a  mediator  between  Lord  John  Russell,  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen, 
just  as  in  later  years  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  smoothing  matters 
between  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a 
shrewd  observer  if  a  self-centred  man,  and  his  sympathies  with  science 
and  literature  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  interesting  person- 
ages  whose  letters  were  preserved,  and  make  these  volumes,  when  the 
autobiography  ends,  attractive  reading. 

The  sympathetic  Blemoir  of  Henry  Sidgwiok  (Macmillan)  by  his 
widow  and  brother  is  rather  the  record  of  the  workings  of  a  philoso- 
phical mind  than  a  narrative  of  events  and  impressions.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  age  Henry  Sidgwick  retired  to  the  calm  atmosphere  of 
university  life,  and  even  the  good  work  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Sidgwick,  he  did  at  Newnham  College  is  but  scantily  recorded.  His 
mind  was  rather  analytical  than  sceptical  ;  yet  in  his  various  writings 
on  classical  studies,  political  economy  and  ethical  philosophy,  his  atti- 
tude was  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  to  question  the  validity  of 
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orthodox  dogmas.  The  chief  interest  of  this  volume,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  letters  which  Sidgwick  wrote  to  his  friends,  naively  confessing  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  he  had  in  accepting  the  results  of  his  own 
theories.  Nevertheless  the  workings  of  a  restless  mind  thus  revealed 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence,  effective  and  beneficent,  on  others, 
who,  with  greater  stimulus  to  action,  need  a  guide  who  is  acutely  sensi- 
tive of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of  the  politician  or  the 
moralist. 

By  the  circle  of  friends  of  whom  the  late  Master  of  the  Temple  was 
the  centre  Miss  Edith  Sichel's  volume.  The  Ztife  and  Xietters  of  Alfk*ed 
Ainger  (Constable),  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  but  to  the  general  public 
his  life  offered  few  incidents  of  interest.  He  took  no  part  in  the  tur- 
moil of  public  life  ;  his  sensitive  nature  shrank  from  religious  and  poli- 
tical controversy  ;  whilst  his  broad  Christian  charity,  imbibed  from  his 
first  teacher,  F.  D.  Maurice,  ruled  his  course,  and  enabled  him  to  recog- 
nise good  intentions  in  those  from  whom  he  differed  in  opinion.  Miss 
Sichel  has  collected  many  charming  and  several  amusing  letters,  but 
they  are  generally  of  a  personal  or  social  interest ;  and  although  Ainger's 
delicate  criticism  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  everything  good  and 
beautiful  give  distinction  to  what  he  writes,  one  feels  that  it  is  to 
friends  and  not  to  the  public  that  he  unbosoms  himself. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  ambition  to  earn  distinction  by  the  pen  as  well  as 
by  the  sword  is  fully  justified  by  the  publication  of  his  autobiography. 
From  BQdshipman  to  Field  Marshal  (Methuen).  There  is  scarcely  a 
dull  page  in  the  two  volumes  which  relate  his  varied  experiences  and 
his  well-earned  successes.  He  began  life  in  the  Royal  Navy,  served 
with  the  Naval  Brigade  before  Sebastopol,  and  with  such  distinction 
that  he  was  given  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  in 
India  throughout  the  Mutiny,  and  gained  the  Victoria  Cross  by  an  act 
of  conspicuous  bravery.  Exchanging  into  the  infantry  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Zulu  war,  which  ended  with  the  final  defeat  of  Cetewayo. 
After  some  years  of  less  exciting  life  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  with  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  became  first  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  which  he 
organised.  On  his  return  he  held  commands  in  various  districts,  and 
was  successively  Quartermaster-General  and  Adjutant-General  at  the 
War  Office.  In  the  course  of  his  busy  life  he  nevertheless  kept  copious 
diaries,  and  from  these  stores  he  is  able  to  draw  his  reminiscences, 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things. 

History. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  University  ISLmtory  (University  Press) 
have  appeared  during  the  year.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  work  deals 
with  the  period  generally  known  as  that  of  the  "  Thirty  Years*  War," 
in  which  all  Europe  was  more  or  less  directly  engaged.  The  brunt  fell 
upon  Germany,  which  has  only  within  quite  recent  years  recovered  the 
ground  she  then  lost  in  the  march  of  progress,  and  still  shows  the 
strongest  features  of  feudalism.  To  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  period  has  been  assigned,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  have 
found  a  writer  better  acquainted  with  the  events,  their  causes  and 
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eflEects,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Germany.  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  period  in  Great  Britain,  and  shows  how,  even  in  those 
days,  the  line  of  British  policy  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  shifting  phases 
of  Continental  statecraft.  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  treats  the  French  side 
of  history  under  the  guidance  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  There  are 
also  interesting  chapters  by  Major  Martin  Hume,  Mr.  Horatio  Brown 
and  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  on  subjects  and  countries  on  which  they  have 
special  claims  to  speak  authoritatively.  The  present  volume,  there- 
fore, shows  no  falling  off  in  ability  or  interest  from  those  already 
published. 

The  ninth  volume  deals  wholly  with  the  career  of  "Napoleon"  from 
his  election  as  First  Consul  to  his  downfall  after  Waterloo.  The  editors, 
true  to  their  lost  leader's  principles,  have  gone  far  and  wide  in  their 
search  for  writers  fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of 
Napoleon's  career.  To  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  fell  as  naturally  the  task  of 
discussing  the  legal  and  constitutional  reforms  as  to  Professor  Oman 
the  story  of  the  Waterloo  campaign.  Dr.  Ward  discusses  at  length 
the  an ti -Napoleonic  struggle  in  diplomacy  pursued  by  Castlereagh  and 
Metternich.  And  to  the  Prussian  General  Keim  and  others  is  left  the  task 
of  describing  the  military  movements  in  Central  Europe;  whilst  Dr. 
Rose  on  the  Peninsula  campaign  and  Mr.  Grooch  on  the  Irish  attitude 
and  question  are  dealing  with  subjects  on  which  they  claim  to  speak 
with  authority.  France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Germany,  are  repre- 
sented among  the  contributors  to  this  volume— which  in  nowise  falls 
short  of  the  qualities  displayed  in  its  predecessors. 

The  initial  volume  of  the  Folitloal  Iffisiory  of  Sngland  (LongmansX 
edited  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Poole  has  been  happily  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  who  is  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  the  more  or 
less  obscure  political  situation  which  prevailed  in  this  country  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  He  goes  back  to  the  Roman  Conquest  and  the 
introduction  of  law  and  order  by  Agricola;  but  Britain  was  never 
completely  Romanised,  and  the  relations  of  classes  were  marked  more 
strongly  in  it  than  in  Gaul.  The  next  great  change  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  by  St.  Augustine.  Here  again  Dr.  Hodgkin  shows 
his  mastery  over  his  subject  by  the  judicial  manner  in  which  he  sifts 
the  evidence  of  the  early  chroniclers.  Moreover,  he  tells  with  singular 
force  and  beauty  the  stories  of  St  Columba  and  Aidan,  of  Edwin  and 
Oswald,  and  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Northumbria.  The  volume 
closes  with  the  fateful  visit  of  William  of  Normandv  to  his  cousin 
Edward  of  which  no  historical  records  exist 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  same  work  dealing  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France  is  contributed 
by  Professor  Oman.  The  period  abounds  with  dramatic  incidents,  but 
the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  and 
the  death  of  Richard  III.  was  full  of  suffering  at  home  and  disaster 
abroad.  Politically  it  saw  the  close  of  feudalism  in  England,  and 
prepared  the  country  for  the  strong  but  arbitrary  monarchy  of  the 
Tudors.  Professor  Oman's  gift  of  bringing  vividly  t>efore  his  readers 
striking  episodes  of  history,  more  especially  those  dealing  with  military 
campaigns,  may   be  recognised  throughout  this  volume :  whilst  the 
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growth  of  the  political  elements  at  work  in  the  making  of  modem  Eng- 
land is  carefully  analysed  and  appreciated. 

Professor  Oman  has  also  found  time  to  recount  in  a  separate  volume 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  and  surrounding  The  Ghreat  Revolt 
of  1381  (Clarendon  Press),  more  popularly  known  as  Wat  Tyler's 
rebellion.  Recent  researches  have  brought  to  light  documents  which 
explain  much  that  was  previously  obscure  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  at  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  Professor  Oman 
holds  that  the  real  determining  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  that  social 
grievances  were  so  many  and  so  great.  The  political  grievance  of  the 
hastily  voted  poll-tax  was  seized  upon  as  an  excuse,  whilst  the  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  of  the  King's  advisers  gave  the  rebels  their  chance. 
The  courage  and  promptitude  with  which  the  young  King  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  Walworth  faced  the  malcontents  averted  the  danger  of  pillage 
which  threatened  the  City  of  London.  They  gave  heart  too  to  the 
defenders  of  order  in  East  Anglia  and  the  Midlands,  and  in  the  space 
of  one  short  month  the  Great  Revolt  was  suppressed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hassall,  to  whom  the  privilege  has  fallen  of  editing  the 
late  Bishop  Stubbs'  literary  remains,  has  performed  his  task  with  tact- 
ful self-effacement.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  both  Dr.  Stubbs' 
Xieotures  on  Xarly  XngMsh  WLmtary  as  well  as  the  Zaeotures  on 
Xuropeaa  EOstory  (Longmans)  needed  considerable  preparation  before 
publication.  With  the  latter  volume  Mr.  Hassall  by  his  own  studies 
was  specially  qualified  to  deal.  The  rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
the  French  Wars  of  Religion,  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  form,  in  fact,  the  history  of  Continental  Europe 
during  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  students  to  have 
the  judgment  of  so  ripe  and  accurate  a  scholar  and  writer  as  was  Dr. 
Stubbs  on  these  political  and  religious  movements.  The  other  volume 
contains  apparently  some  of  Dr.  Stubbs'  earliest  lectures  or  essays  which 
were  subsequently  embodied  in  his  Constitutional  History,  with  which 
Dr.  Stubbs'  reputation  is  more  generally  associated.  The  volume,  more- 
over, gives,  in  a  compendious  form  useful  to  candidates  for  University 
honours,  the  result  of  the  late  Bishop's  researches  among  the  Charters 
and  less  available  documents  on  which  his  great  work  was  founded. 

The  publication  of  the  Zaeoturee  on  Blodem  Iffieiory  (Macmillan) 
delivered  by  the  late  Lord  Acton  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship at  Cambridge  will  bring  home  to  readers  and  students  the 
value  of  his  work  as  a  professor.  The  period  dealt  with  in  these 
lectures  begins  with  the  expansion  of  Western  Europe  by  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  Indies.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  the  individual 
towards  the  State  and  of  the  State  to  the  individual  are  defined  and 
traced  ;  and  the  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  grasp  which  he  obtained 
of  the  development  of  nations.  How  far  his  foresight  of  the  future 
may  be  justified  will  remain  to  be  seen.  Lord  Acton's  ideas  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  history  should  be  written  are  embodied  in  the  "Cam- 
bridge Modern  History"  which  he  planned,  but  the  editors  of  these 
lectures  have  been  well  advised  to  republish  Lord  Acton's  programme 
and  counsels,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  his  object  has  been  suc- 
cessfully achieved. 
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The  period  covered  by  the  two  first  volumes  of  Dr.  James  Mac- 
kinnon's  BIstory  of  BEodsm  liberty  (Longmans)  is  that  which  lies 
between  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Reformation. 
Without  rhetorical  flourish,  but  with  judgment  and  discretion,  Dr. 
Mackinnon  shows  how  through  the  Darkest  Ages  the  torch  of  freedom 
was  kept  burning,  and  handed  on,  although  its  fitful  glimmerings  were 
at  times  feeble.  His  impartial  estimate  of  the  forces  marshalled  on 
the  contending  sides  will  be  of  much  practical  value  to  all  students  of 
the  changing  conditions  and  watchwords  of  history. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  imsiory  of  BCodam 
Xngland  (Macmillan)  covers  the  period  from  1885  to  1895,  which  will  be 
in  future  regarded  as  that  of  Conservative  reaction.  It  is  obvious  that 
on  events  so  recent,  and  whilst  the  principal  actors  therein  are  still 
living,  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian  to  write  without  much  self- 
restraint.  Mr.  Paul,  too,  has  had  to  content  himself  with  such  explana- 
tions of  party  policy  as  party  leaders  think  fit  to  give,  and  even  if  the 
power  existed  of  lifting  the  veil  which  conceals  the  motives  of  politicians, 
it  would  not  always  be  convenient  to  do  so  too  soon. 

The  most  instructive  chapters  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Mathieson's  Sootlaad  and 
the  Union  ( Maclehose)  are  those  which  deal  with  the  development  of 
the  Scotch  National  Church.  He  holds  that  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  has  been  "truly  national  and  happily  conservative  of  its  past, 
since  in  assimilating  the  institutions  of  Scottish  Puritanism  it  has 
assimilated  also  the  spirit  to  which  the  genius  of  Presbytery  had 
hitherto  been  opposed."  Mr.  Mathieson  discusses,  without  prejudice  or 
bias,  the  decline  of  Episcopacy  as  a  moderating  force,  and  traces  it  in 
part  to  the  attempt  to  impose  the  Laudian  Liturgy  in  1637.  The  history 
of  the  religious  squabbles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  culminated 
in  the  Secession  movement  of  1747,  with  which  this  instalment  closes, 
is  told  with  impartiality  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  with  lucidity. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  sympathy  with  everything  Italian  has 
moved  him  to  offer  his  views  upon  the  development  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Italian  Republics.  In  his  Oleaninfl^  ftrom  Venetian 
BIstory  (Macmillan)  he  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  on 
the  Lagoons,  and  he  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  semi-Oriental 
power  through  the  days  of  the  Doges  to  its  temporary  occupation  by 
the  Austrians.  He  has  much  to  say,  founded  upon  personal  knowledge, 
of  the  differentiae  of  Venetians  from  other  Italians.  He  can  illustrate 
his  points  by  stories  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  he  can  show  how 
absurdly  unfounded  are  many  of  the  traditions  current  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  to  the  ways  of  Venetian  administration.  On  the  influences 
which  separated  the  architecture  from,  and  united  the  painting  of  the 
Venetian  School  to,  the  rest  of  Italy,  Mr.  Crawford  touches  with  true 
critical  insight;  and  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  with 
which  these  two  volumes  are  richly  endowed,  bring  his  criticisms  home 
to  the  eve  of  the  reader. 

The  discoveries  made  by  De  Morgan  and  Professor  Petrie  combined 
with  the  results  of  recent  explorations  fully  justify  Professor  Breasted 
of  Chicago  in  his  attempt  to  unravel  the  Iffistory  of  Sgypt  ftrom  the 
liarlieet  Times  (Hodder  <&  Stoughton).      He   has   studied  with    due 
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diligence  the  monuments  of  the  past  collected  in  the  museums  of  Cairo 
and  of  Europe,  and  has  carefully  visited  and  inspected  those  still 
scattered  through  Egypt  itself.  He  constructs  by  acute  criticism, 
tempered  by  imagination,  the  various  epochs  through  which  the  country 
passed.  The  campaigns  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Ramses  II.  and  the 
more  pacific  influence  of  Ahmenhotep  and  Khuanaten,  but  he  is  not 
very  tolerant  of  many  time-honoured  **  myths  "  which  have  crystallised 
round  the  Sphinx,  the  Pyramids,  and  the  place  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egyptian  history.  Although  his  work  deals  nominally  with  Egypt 
down  to  the  Persian  conquest,  the  last  seven  centuries  of  its  history 
are  dismissed  somewhat  summarily.  His  object  has  rather  been  to 
present  vividly  the  main  stream  of  events  which  brought  the  country 
into  prominent  civilisation  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were  scarcely 
grouping  themselves  under  forms  of  settled  government. 

It  seems  nowadays  the  natural  tendency  of  the  administrator  of  a 
colony  or  dependency  to  become  its  historian.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  nffaklng  of  Blodsm  Snrpt  (Seeley), 
limited  to  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  gives  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  country,  first  under  the 
dual  control  and  subsequently  under  the  Cromer  regime.  Though  full 
of  valuable  information  the  book  is  written  rather  from  the  official 
standpoint  than  with  that  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  other  nations  which  might  have  .been  expected  from  an  impartial 
historian.  Possibly  Egypt  may  have  derived  all  the  material  benefits 
from  Anglo-Indian  officials  which  Sir  A.  Colvin  complacently  enumer- 
ates; but  Lord  Cromer's  character  was  not  formed  nor  his  methods 
learned  at  Calcutta.  To  Sir  A.  Colvin*s  estimate  of  General  Gordon, 
and  of  the  motives  which  led  to  his  being  sent  to  Khartoum,  most 
impartial  readers  will  demur. 

The  fourth  volume  of  The  "Times'*  ISLmtory  of  the  War  in  South 
Aftioa  (Sampson  Low)  shows  no  falling  off  in  vividness  of  description 
or  of  critical  judgment.  Mr.  Basil  Williams,  to  whom  the  period 
between  Lord  Roberts*  arrival  at  Bloemfontein  and  his  return  to  Eng- 
land has  been  entrusted,  has  discharged  a  difficult  task  with  both  tact 
and  fearlessness.  His  narrative  carries  him  through  a  number  of 
episodes  of  which  many  reflected  but  little  credit  on  the  chief  actors. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  showing  the  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field.  Whilst  admitting  that  Lord  Roberts  in 
a  special  degree  possessed  the  merit  of  knowing  his  own  mind,  he  never 
seemed  able  to  divine  the  enemy's  mind  at  critical  moments,  and  his 
sanguine  anticipation  on  leaving  South  Africa  that  the  war  was  "  prac- 
tically over"  was  followed  by  a  general  election  at  home  and  by  two 
years'  guerilla  fighting  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Roberts,  however,  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation. 

The  first  instalment  of  Dr.  Leyds'  Slrat  Annexation  of  the  n^ane- 
vaal  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the  early  relations 
of  the  Boers  with  the  British  Government,  when  the  seed  of  subsequent 
antagonism  was  first  sown.  The  most  impartial  historian  would  have 
had  to  award  more  blame  than  praise  to  the  vacillating  and  blundering 
policy  pursued  by  the  authorities  at  Cape  Town  and  in  Downing  Street. 
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The  least  prejudiced  would  have  given  promiueDce  to  the  intractable 
jealousy  of  the  Boers,  and  their  obstinate  rejection  of  all  friendly  over- 
tures. Dr.  Leyds,  however,  writes  history  in  the  tone  of  a  bitter  par- 
tisan, and  consequently  fails  to  carry  conviction  even  when  dealing  with 
matters  in  which  the  Boers  were  in  the  right.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  policy  which  led  up  to  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  in  1877  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Through- 
out the  wrangling  which  followed  this  momentous  event  down  to  the 
Convention  of  London,  the  persistent  purpose  of  the  Boers  was  to 
recover  their  independence.  It  suited  them  to  read  into  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  a  withdrawal  of  the  Queen's  suzerainty,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Derby's  refusal  to  admit  into  the  treaty  a  clause  specifically 
revoking  the  Queen's  rights.  Dr.  Leyds,  however,  insists  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Boer's  interpretation  and  puts  aside  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

The  special  correspondents  despatched  for  the  English  newspapers 
have  in  several  cases  published  in  book  form  many  of  their  impressions 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign,  which  the  Press  censors  did  not  allow 
to  pass  at  the  time.  From  these  belated  accounts  of  the  war  we  gather 
its  most  forbidding  aspects,  and  are  made  to  feel  the  awful  cost  at 
which  victory  was  obtained.  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  dealing  mainly 
with  Port  Arthur  (Blackwood),  enjoyed  special  advantages  and  has  used 
them  to  good  purpose  in  discussrag  the  effects  of  the  latest  perfected 
weapons  of  destruction  upon  the  troops  engaged.  Mr.  N5rregard*8  The 
Oreat  Siege  (Methuen),  from  the  same  standpoint  has  produced  a  work 
all  the  more  useful  to  military  students  as  it  is  well  supplied  with  maps, 
plans  and  sketches  made  on  the  spot.  Mr.  David  James's  The  Siege  of 
Port  Arthur  (Fisher  Unwin)  shows  that  the  opportunity  of  rushing  the 
fortress  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  having  been  allowed  to  slip,  its 
reduction  bound  160,000  Japanese  troops,  who  otherwise  might  have 
been  employed  effectively  on  the  Liaoyang  and  possibly  terminated  the 
campaign.  Mr.  Richmond  Smith,  who  acted  as  Renter's  correspondent, 
gives  in  The  Siege  a&d  Fall  of  Port  Arthur  (Eveleigh  Nash)  the  most 
methodical  accounts  of  the  struggle,  which  he  divides  into  three  distinct 
periods  or  acts,  each  of  which  was  more  bloodstained  than  its  predeces- 
sor and  culminating  in  the  awful  butchery  on  203-Metre  Hill. 

Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  high  level  to  which  metaphysical  speculation  was  raised  by  the 
Scotch  philosophers  of  the  last  century  is  ably  maintained  by  Professor 
S.  S.  Laurie  in  his  Syiithetioa  (Longmans).  Probably  but  for  the 
Gifford  Trust  these  lectures  could  never  have  been  delivered,  and  the 
realm  of  philosophy  would  have  been  so  much  the  poorer.  Professor 
Laurie  attempts  to  lead  his  hearers  and  readers  into  fresh  tields  of 
thought  as  well  as  by  the  beaten  ways.  Kant  and  Hegel  have  equipped 
him  for  his  journey — but  not  with  his  terminology  which  is  distinctly 
original.  He  proposes  a  new  word  "attuition  "  to  denote  a  sort  of  half- 
way house  between  instinct  and  intelligence— and  he  recognises  the 
part  played  by  will  in  human  self-consciousness.    The  first  volume  of 
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these  '^  Meditations"  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  *' Knowledge,"  and  the 
second  to  "  God  and  Man."  In  the  latter,  Professor  Laurie  boldly  adopts 
the  theory  of  the  Manicheans  on  the  co-existence  of  good  and  evil,  and 
its  corollary  of  the  non-omnipotence  of  God.  He  represents  God  as  a 
'* Spirit  in  difficulty"  from  which  He  is  extricating  Himself  and  us. 
"  If  we  are  not  only  fellow-workers  but  also  fellow-sufferers  with  God, 
we  then  become  reconciled  with  the  Universe."  This  is  the  keynote  of 
his  argumefit. 

Professor  Westermarck's  theory  of  Tlia  Origin  a&d  Z>evelopmeiit  of 
Bloral  Ideas  (Macmillan)  is  indicated  clearly  in  his  prefatory  remarks. 
**  Could  it  be  brought  home  to  people  that  there  is  no  absolute  standard 
in  morality,  they  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  more  tolerant  in  their 
judgments  and  more  apt  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason."  At  the  same 
time  he  is  careful  to  insist  that  moral  judgments,  as  well  as  a  moral 
standard,  are  the  outcome,  not  of  reason,  but  of  the  emotions.  In 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  "Human  Sacrifice,"  "Hospitality,"  and 
other,  features  of  life  among  lower  races,  Professor  Westermarck  shows 
how  moral  ideas  have  arisen  sometimes  only  from  superstition,  but 
almost  generally  from  some  emotion  and  without  positive  relation  to 
results.  He  holds  that  there  must  have  existed,  even  in  the  least 
civilised  times,  more  or  less  variety  of  sensibility  among  individuals  of 
the  same  race,  and  that  the  emotions  excited  in  the  more  receptive 
would,  in  process  of  time,  determine  a  standard  of  feeling.  This 
question,  in  its  bearing  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  work. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Benn's  History  of  Xngllsh  Xtatlonallnn  In  the  ZHneteenth 
Gentnry  (Longmans)  is,  in  a  certain  limited  sense,  a  sequel  to  Lecky's 
and  Leslie  Stephen's  works  on  earlier  phases  of  thought  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Benn,  however,  diverges  from  his  predecessors  by  a  stricter  limita- 
tion of  the  word  "Rationalism,"  and  by  an  attempt  to  define  more 
clearly  the  limits  of  the  "natural"  and  the  supernatural  in  the  domain 
of  thought.  He  shows  that  the  ordinary  course  of  "rationalism"  has 
effected  its  aim  by  means  of  Biblical  criticism,  natural  science  and 
philosophy.  The  result  achieved  in  disintegrating  old  beliefs  is  in 
some  degree  balanced  by  the  spread  of  toleration  in  all  subjects  of 
speculation  and  investigation.  Mr.  Benn,  however,  thinks  that  the 
tolerance  may  be  only  a  passing  phase. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Oxford  BIstory  of  Muslo  (Clarendon 
Press),  devoted  to  the  Polyphonic  period,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
H.  E.  Wooldridge,  who  brings  to  his  task  exceptional  knowledge  and 
qualifications.  Such  a  work  must  of  necessity  be  highly  technical,  and 
limited  to  a  very  restricted  class.  The  efforts  made  by  reformers  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  restrictions  of  Franco,  whose  fiat  had,  at  least  in 
church  music,  been  absolute  down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
naturally  led  to  revolution,  and  music  in  some  countries  for  a  while 
ran  riot.  In  our  own  country  Dunstable  and  Dufay  would  appear  to 
have  used  their  liberty  more  soberly,  but  they  failed  to  create  a  school. 
Flemish  influence  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  seems  to 
have  been  predominant  almost  all  over  Europe,  and  in  England  ulti- 
mately led  up  to  the  famous  triad  of  Tye,  Tallis  and  Boyd,  whose  work 
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is  still  honoured  amongst  us.    It  is,  however,  on  Palestrlna  that  Mr. 
Wooldridge  hestows  his  fullest  meed  of  praise. 

Professor  J.  A.  Thompson's  survey  of  the  Progrem  of  Soienoe  in  the 
Gentnry  (W.  &  R.  Chambers)  brings  home  to  the  student  and  to  the 
general  reader  the  strides  made  by  nineteenth  century  research.  In 
new  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance  electricity  occupies,  perhaps, 
the  foremost  place ;  but  the  close  alliance  of  chemistry  and  physics  has 
led  to  scarcely  less  important  results.  In  astronomy,  although  its 
laws  had  already  been  laid  down,  the  range  of  observation  has  been 
materially  enlarged  ;  geology  has  thrown  new  lights  upon  the  study  of 
history,  stimulating  that  of  anthropology.  At  the  same  time  physiology 
has  brought  to  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  man  a  mass  of  materials 
as  imposing  as  the  problems  it  has  raised  for  future  solution.  Another 
volume  of  the  same  series  is  devoted  to  the  Z>isooTeries  a&d  Shq^ilocm- 
iioiui  of  the  Gentnry,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Roberts  records  the  addi- 
tions made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  we  live  on.  North-Westem 
America,  Central  Asia,  the  great  African  continent  and  Australia  have 
been  practically  revealed  to  the  outsiders  of  the  world,  the  dwellers  on 
its  fringe.  Such  a  record  is  of  necessity  full  of  stories  of  adventure, 
suffering  and  endurance,  and  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  able  to  make  a 
fascinating  volume. 

Mr.  Butler  Burke*s  Origin  of  JASb  (Chapman  &  Hall)  will  attract 
many  readers  who  are  anxious  to  know  how  far  the  author's  experi- 
ments by  means  of  sterilised  materials  (radium  and  bouillon)  led  him 
towards  a  solution  of  this  problem.  How  many  will  reach  the  end  of 
the  volume  with  any  more  definite  ideas  is  another  question.  Mr. 
Burke  does  not  make  his  subject  more  easy  by  his  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  whilst  the  biological  and  physical  problems  discussed  will 
prove  indigestible  by  those  untrained  in  those  branches  of  science,  the 
metaphysical  speculations  as  to  "mind-stuff"  will  probably  offend  the 
stricter  physicists.  In  all  that  he  writes  on  the  subject  of  "higher 
electricity,"  which  may  or  may  not  guard  the  threshold  of  the  home  of 
life,  Mr.  Burke  is  full  of  originality  and  suggestion.  By  searching  for 
disappeared  living  and  inorganic  types  and  for  their  links  with  existing 
types,  and  by  filling  up  the  gaps  the  solution  of  the  mystery  must  be 
sought,  and  to  the  workers  in  this  direction  he  contributes  his  specula- 
tions on  radio-activity  and  phosphorescence,  and  the  results  of  his 
experiments. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais's  The  ii«'^»»i»i«i«»  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Longmans)  displays  the  same  research  and  acute 
observation  as  its  predecessors.  In  some  respects  Mr.  Millais's  know- 
ledge of  wild  animal  life  is  unique.  Few  travellers  have  so  united  the 
qualifications  of  an  artist  with  those  of  a  scientific  observer  and  a  fully 
equipped  zoologist.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Millais  deals  primarily 
with  the  various  types  of  British  rodents  from  the  earliest  period,  then 
traces  the  horned  animals  from  the  days  of  the  mammoth  to  the 
present  time,  and  finally  gives  us  the  results  of  his  special  studies  of 
the  whale  tribe,  which  formerly  visited  our  coasts  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  of  recent  years.  Mr.  Millais  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  associate  with  himself  Mr.  A.  Thorburn  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge  and 
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other  well-known  animal  painters  and  draughtsmen,  whose  studies  give 
an  additional  value  to  a  work  which  will  command  a  place  of  honour  in 
every  naturalist's  and  animal  lover*s  library. 

The  history  of  The  Zoologioal  Sooteiy  of  XKmdoa  (Cassell)  by  Mr. 
Henry  Scherren  traces  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  small  club  which 
in  1822  was  promoted  by  some  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society  to 
further  the  study  of  animal  life.  Four  years  later  the  Zoological 
Society  started  on  its  own  career,  and  its  initial  aims  and  efforts 
were  duly  recorded  by  Mr.  £.  T.  Bennett  in  1830.  Its  later  growth  in 
scientific  importance  and  popular  appreciation  down  to  the  present 
time  is  pleasantly  recounted  in  this  volume.  The  ''distinguished 
strangers  "  whom  travellers,  potentates  and  sportsmen  have  introduced 
to  the  British  public  frequenting  '*  the  Zoo  "  are  duly  chronicled,  and 
the  chief  incidents  of  their  careers  recounted,  whilst  the  more  lasting 
services  rendered  to  science  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  successive  secre- 
taries to  the  Zoological  Society  are  freely  recognised.  The  only  contri- 
bution from  the  State  to  the  great  work  achieved  was  the  leasing  at  a 
low  rent  of  the  grounds  to  which  the  Society  has  added  both  beauty 
and  value. 

Lovers  of  nature  who  do  not  aspire  to  scientific  knowledge  will  find 
in  Mr.  J.  £.  Harting's  Reoreaiioiis  of  a  Naturalist  (Unwin)  much  that 
will  render  their  country  rambles  interesting.  Mr.  Harting,  a  man  of 
science  of  no  mean  order,  realises  that  careful  observation  and  still 
more  careful  generalisation  are  the  starting  points  of  those  who  wish  to 
learn  for  themselves  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals.  For  thirty  years 
Mr.  Harting  has  been  observing  and  noting  the  various  problems  sug- 
gested by  his  daily  rambles  and  researches,  and  the  results,  as  shown 
in  this  volume,  should  be  to  give  an  incentive  to  nature -lovers,  young 
and  old,  to  pursue  their  observations.  The  reproduction  of  Wolfs  bird- 
drawings,  with  which  this  volume  is  enriched,  will,  moreover,  be  of 
practical  value  and  interest  to  seekers  of  the  healthy  recreation  which 
the  countryside  offers. 

The  abundant  supply  of  popular  works  on  natural  history,  indeed, 
seems  to  indicate  an  increasing  interest  in  country  life  amongst  many 
who  have  no  pretensions  to  scientific  study.  Mr.  Elms'  Fookot  Book 
of  English  Birds  (West,  Newman  &  Co.),  although  elementary,  is  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose  of  giving  interest  to  the  field-rambler.  Those 
who  desire  to  learn  more  on  the  same  subject  will  find  in  Mr.  A.  CoUett's 
Ebuidbook  of  Znlaad  Birds  (Macmil Ian)  a  trustworthy  guide  by  means 
of  which  it  should  be  easy  to  identify  the  denizens  of  our  inland  woods 
and  hedges.  Our  coasts  are  so  frequently  visited  by  birds  which  only  by 
courtesy  can  be  claimed  as  British  that  Mr.  Collett  limits  his  remarks  to 
those  which  are  either  permanent  dwellers  or  regular  migrants  making 
a  lengthened  stay  in  our  islands.  In  another  field  Mr.  Richard  South 
contributes  to  the  useful  "  Wayside  and  Woodland  Series  "  (Fred.  Warne 
&  Co.)  a  very  excellent  volume  on  The  Batterflies  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  written  clearly  and  concisely,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  butterfly,  telling  where  each  variety 
is  to  bo  found,  and  how  it  can  be  identified.  The  illustrations  of  this 
and  those  of  Mr.  Collett's  volume  on  birds  are  equally  deserving  of  praise. 
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Poetry. 

Id  The  Z>oor  of  Hmniliiy  (Macmilian)  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  cannot  be 
said  to  be  at  home  in  his  new  surroundings.  Of  recent  years  at  least 
he  has  so  completely  identified  his  muse  with  the  flower-garden  that 
his  invasion  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  bedroom  makes  one  anticipate 
some  domestic  catastrophe.  Nor  is  the  reader  disappointed,  but  the 
slender  story  round  which  the  verses  cling  suggests  that  the  sentiments 
so  neatly  expressed  are  the  voicings  less  of  nature  than  of  art.  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  pays  the  penalty  of  succeeding  in  the  Laureateship  such 
poets  as  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  and  he  also  has  to  face  the  nemesis 
of  those  minor  poets  whom  in  his  salad  days  he  criticised  with  con- 
siderable vigour.  If  it  be  contrary  to  the  supposed  dignity  of  the 
Laureate  to  write  satires  in  his  maturer  years,  one  might  wish  that  Mr. 
Austin  would  stick  to  the  parterres  of  "  Lamia's  Garden." 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  shown  his 
skill  in  the  invention  of  situations,  and  in  his  dramatic  rendering  of 
the  story  of  Paris  a&d  OCnone  (Constable)  there  is  both  freshness  and 
originality.  Whether  the  moral  he  wishes  his  readers  to  draw  is  that 
men  are  essentially  selfish  and  women  easily  beguileid  must  be  left  an 
open  question.  The  contrast  between  the  loves  of  (Enone  and  Helen 
is  delicately  worked  out,  and  their  final  meeting  at  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Paris  is  a  dramatic  climax  to  a  melodious  poem. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  follows  up  his  successful  debut  as  a  novelist 
with  a  bid  for  recognition  as  a  dramatist.  The  characters  of  his  drama 
Mloephonu  (Chapman  &  Hall)  are  taken  from  his  romance;  but  they 
necessarily  receive  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  author. 
Mr.  Harrison  puts  before  the  spectators  a  man  torn  with  two  conflicting 
passions,  a  fitting  motive  for  a  drama  and  for  a  tragedy.  The  aim  in 
view  is  treated  with  more  completeness  and  unity  of  purpose  than  is  to 
be  found  in  four-flfths  of  the  post-Elizabethan  dramas.  The  blank 
verse  is  stately  without  elaboration,  and  in  the  closing  scene  between 
Nicephorus  and  Theophano  it  rises  to  a  dignity  of  passion  which  would 
have  attracted  an  actor  like  John  Kemble,  and  delighted  an  audience 
educated  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 

The  taste  for  tragedies  either  on  the  stage  or  in  literature  has  for  the 
time  at  least  become  obsolete,  and  survives  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
past.  Mr.  Newman  Howard,  however,  is  bold  enough  to  run  counter 
to  public  opinion,  and  in  his  Oonsta&tine  the  Ghreat  (Dent)  com- 
pletes what  he  calls  the  Christian  Trilogy  of  which  **Kiartan  the 
Icelander"  and  ** Savonarola"  are  the  other  factors.  The  motive  of 
tragedy  as  he  conceives  it  is  necessarily  universal,  and  he  chooses 
heroism  or  fidelity  to  death  as  the  mainspring  of  action  in  each  of  his 
three  plays.  In  **  Constantine  the  Great,"  the  idea  is  doubly  worked 
out  in  the  fate  of  his  wife  whose  life  he  carelessly  sacrifices,  and  by 
their  son,  Crispus,  who  gives  his  life  rather  than  break  his  oath.  Inter- 
spersed in  the  vigorous  blank  verse  in  which  the  play  is  written  are 
lyrics  of  more  than  average  beauty,  and  the  whole  work  is  marked  by 
distinction  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  art  of  writing  blank  verse,  like  charity,  never  fails,  and  Mr. 
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Charles  M.  Doughty  can  produce  four  bulky  volumes  entitled  The 
Dawn  in  Britain  (Duckworth)  in  which  the  power  is  sustained  through- 
out, but  without  leaving  upon  the  reader  any  sense  of  the  writer's 
special  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  poets.  As  the  title  suggests,  the 
poem  deals  with  the  prehistoric  period  through  which  our  islands 
passed.  Here  is  abundant  opportunity  for  an  imaginative  writer,  and 
as  wide  a  field  as  Milton  found  in  the  netherworld.  But  Mr.  Doughty, 
although  occasionally  he  has  gleams  of  inspiration,  seldom  offers  more 
than  a  grey  sky  of  monotonous  colour  and  thought.  He  allows  his 
muse  to  be  dominated  too  much  by  the  hard  conditions  of  life  in  an 
uncivilised  country,  and  we  are  unable  to  feel  much  interest  in  his 
personages. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  drama  The  Dynasts  (Mac- 
millan)  will  confirm  most  readers  in  their  estimate  of  the  first  volume. 
There  is  no  figure  in  modern  history  with  whose  career  more  numerous 
dramatic  episodes  are  connected  than  with  Napoleon's,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  machinery  of  a  drama  is  best  suited  to  present  vividly 
to  posterity  the  personality  of  the  hero.  With  this  reserve,  there  is  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hardy's  attempt  to  bring  before  our  eyes 
the  setting  of  the  piece.  The  period  extends  from  the  battle  of  Jena  to 
the  outset  of  the  French  army  for  Moscow.  These  five  years  may  be 
regarded  as  the  zenith  of  the  Napoleonic  star.  The  scene  is  constantly 
shifting  from  Berlin  to  Tilsit,  Madrid,  Corunna,  Walcheren  and  the 
Brighton  Pavilion.  The  chief  characters  declaim,  and  the  chorus  of 
Pities  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Years  comment  on  passing  events  after  the 
manner  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  but  altogether  the  effect  upon 
the  reader  is  scarcely  so  enthralling  as  the  materials  at  the  author's 
disposal  would  seem  to  supply. 

The  claim  put  forward  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson  as  a  writer  of  **  Bush- 
ballads"  will  be  readily  recognised  by  those  who  look  through  the 
volume  of  verse  which  takes  its  title  from  the  ballad  of  The  BEan  firom 
Bnowy  River  (Macmillan).  The  verses  here  collected  describe  Bush 
life,  which  is  little  known  to  dwellers  in  the  mother  country,  as  graphic- 
ally as  Bret  Harte  pictured  **Camp  life"  in  America.  There  is  more 
freshness  than  finish  about  Mr.  Paterson's  style,  but  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  feeling  with  which  he  deals  with  his  subject  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  He  has  found  his  muse  in  the  solitude  of  the  Australian  waste, 
and  he  voices  its  romance  with  confidence  and  authority. 

Theology. 

Few  more  interesting  and  suggestive  contributions  to  the  history  of 
religious  development  in  England  have  appeared  than  Dr.  C.  W.  Stubbs's 
The  Christ  of  English  Poetry  (Dent).  Dr.  Stubbs  takes  four  distinct 
periods  in  which  he  traces  in  English  poetry  the  reflection  of  the 
changes  in  the  conception  of  Christ  through  which  religious  feeling  has 
passed.  In  the  first  period,  when  Christianity  was  fighting  its  way 
against  the  half-civilised  hordes  of  Northmen,  the  poems  of  Cynewulf 
present  Christ  as  the  **  World -shaper,"  the  Warrior  King  of  Glory.  In 
the  next  9^age,  of  which  Longland  is  the  poet-spokesman  and  when  the 
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teaching  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  had  made  itself  felt  over  Christendom, 
'*  the  homely  and  the  friendly  Christ"  appears  as  the  **  Master  of  Con- 
science." Passing  on  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  Bishop  Stabbs  main- 
tains that  from  the  conflict  of  the  Churches  the  Personality  of  Christ 
seems  to  have  faded,  but  that  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
makes  itself  felt  in  Shakespeare  and  other  writers.  Browning,  who  is 
taken  as  the  exponent  of  the  later  evolution  of  religious  feeling,  is  the 
poet  of  Christian  Pantheism  recognising  the  Divine  immanence  in  the 
external  and  material  world. 

The  defect  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  readers  of  most  controversial 
books  is  the  want  of  any  sense  of  proportion  displayed  by  both  attack- 
ing and  defending  critics.  Professor  Orr  in  discussing  Tlia  Psroblmn  of 
the  Old  Teatamoni  (Nisbet)  shows,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  to 
the  orthodox  view  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognise  the  services  ren- 
dered to  it  by  the  more  adventurous  school  of  criticism.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  historic  value  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  equal,  but  he  claims  for  all  a  place  in  the  general 
history  of  a  "peculiar  people."  Dr.  Orr  holds  to  the  view,  moreover, 
that  the  prophets  did  in  many  cases  announce  events  which  subse- 
quently came  to  pass,  and  he  would  seem  to  base  upon  this  power  of 
anticipation  their  authority  among  their  contemporaries  and  their  sub- 
sequent reputation  as  guides. 

Under  the  title  of  IKTajolde  Sketches  in  Xodesiaetioal  history 
(Longmans)  Dr.  Charles  Bigg  has  brought  together  three  series  of 
lectures  which  combine  to  give  a  connected  thread  of  Church  develop- 
ment. By  selecting  typical  leaders  of  theological  thought  he  is  enabled 
to  arouse  a  personal  interest  in  the  currents  they  set  in  motion.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Prudent! us,  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  may  be  taken  as  the  founders  of  the  mediaeval  system  which 
lasted  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  But  already  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  doubts  and  misgivings  were  arising  in  men's 
minds,  and  in  the  career  of  the  spiritual  autocrat  Grosseteste  of  Lin- 
coln, as  clearly  as  in  that  of  the  premature  reformer  John  WycliflFe,  or 
the  mystic  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Dr.  Bigg  shows  that  the  ideals  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  have  relaxed  their  hold  upon  men's  minds. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Biblical  criticism  has  led  many  nominal 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church  would  seem  to  commend  them- 
selves to  various  Nonconformist  bodies.  The  series  of  Theologioal 
Zieotoree  (Manchester  University  Press),  edited  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Peake, 
shows  that  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  that  University  recognises  in  its 
fullest  degree  the  present  **  movement  of  Biblical  science,"  and  does 
not  shrink  from  adopting  its  results  in  many  important  points.  The 
volume  is  composed  of  inaugural  lectures  delivered  by  professors  repre- 
senting the  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Congregationalists,  as  well 
as  the  Unitarians.  The  last  named  alone  have,  as  a  rule,  been  amongst 
the  protagonists  of  the  "  higher  criticism." 

Many  readers  and  thinkers  will  be  grateful  for  the  expression,  in  a 
collective  form,  of  the  views  of  the  teachers  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  given  in  the  Sesaye  on  some  Theologioal  Questions  of  the 
Day  (Macmillan).    If  there  is  less  originality  in  the  views  expressed 
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there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  sobriety  of  opinion  than  has  marked 
similar  collections  of  theological  treatises.  The  subjects  of  "  Prayer  in 
Relation  to  Miracles,"  "The  Being  of  God,"  " The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin,"  and  the  "Teaching  of  History  "  indicate  the  wide  survey  taken  by 
the  writers.  The  more  distinctive  feature,  however,  is  that  of  the 
relations  of  religious  thought  to  metaphysical  science,  and  this  subject 
is  dealt  with  in  an  impressive  essay  by  Dr.  Caldecott ;  whilst  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  examines  "The  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Criticism  "  and 
Dr.  Barnes  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  equal  discrimination 
and  delicacy.  The  volume  fittingly  concludes  with  an  essay  by  the 
Master  of  Trinity  on  the  Christian  Ideal  and  the  Christian  Hope  ad- 
dressed to  young  and  old  searchers  after  truth. 

It  would  have  given  the  general  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  drift 
of  men's  minds  at  the  sister  University  had  Mr.  Henry  Sturt's  Zdola 
Theatrl  (Macmillan)  dealt  more  generally  with  Oxford  thought  and 
thinkers  instead  of  devoting  so  much  space  to  criticism  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradley's  speculations.  Since  the  death  of  Professor  Green,  the  in- 
fluence of  Hegel's  philosophy  has  waned  considerably,  and  Mr.  Bradley, 
whilst  the  leader  of  Idealism  in  Oxford,  has  drifted  far  away  from  his 
earlier  teacher.  Mr.  Sturt  is  anxious  to  protest  in  the  name  of  his 
University  against  "the  disappearance  of  reality,"  which  some  regard 
to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  Mr.  Bradley's  teaching.  Although  per- 
sonally he  thinks  that  it  is  the  latter's  mysticism  which  has  misled 
many  as  to  the  strength  of  his  belief. 

The  publication  at  the  present  time  of  Dr.  Barry's  Tlia  Traditton  of 
Soripiure  (Longmans)  with  the  official  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  subsequent  with- 
drawal are  noteworthy  signs  of  the  times.  The  volume  was  specially 
written  as  a  manual  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  that  Church, 
and  although  Dr.  Barry  is  anxious  to  write  in  terms  which  commit  him 
to  little,  the  questions  which  his  attitude  suggests  imply  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  not  prepared  to  take  up  a  non  poaaumus  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration.  Dr.  Barry  naturally  recognises  that  as  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to 
abandon  to  the  critics  many  positions  which  are  unnecessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  main  doctrines  of  his  Church. 

Of  far  more  national  importance,  however,  than  the  divergences  of 
Biblical  critics  is  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation towards  religious  belief.  Mr.  George  Haw  has  brought  together 
a  number  of  essays  by  writers  of  all  denominations  on  OhrisiUiiiiy  a&d 
the  Working  OUmuem  (Macmillan).  High  Churchmen,  Evangelicals  and 
Broad  Churchmen  are  represented  side  by  side  with  Free  Churchmen 
and  the  lay  representatives  of  the  "Labour  party."  Apparently  the 
verdict  is  that  although  the  sentiment  of  religion  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  to  the  supernatural  message  of  the  Gospel  retain  a  hold  upon  the 
masses,  yet  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  instinct  of  opposition  towards 
all  churches  and  chapels,  and  even  towards  those  who  frequent  them. 
The  unbiassed  testimony  of  men  so  divergent  in  their  ideals  as  Father 
Adderley  and  Commander  Bramwell  Booth,  or  Dean  Kitchin  and  Mr. 
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Will  Crooks  points  to  this  conclusion,  whilst  Canon  Barnett  recognises 
that  '*the  eclipse  of  faith,"  broken  only  by  spasmodic  excitement,  is 
evidence  that  the  Churches  have  failed  to  keep  alive  spiritual  feeling 
among  the  poor  and  hard  worked. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  theological  works  of 
the  present  time  is  the  absence  of  the  controversial  spirit  frona  so  many 
laymen  who  feel  that  for  them  dogmas  and  symbols  have  lost  their  use 
but  not  their  influence.  They  prefer  to  put  forward  views  and  opinions 
which  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  many  whose  hearts  are  seeking  help  and 
guidance.  To  such,  Mr.  J.  Brierley's  The  Sternal  ReligUm  (James 
Clarke  &  Co.)  will  appeal  with  force,  and  the  reverent  spirit  with  which 
he  treats  religious  and  moral  questions  will  conciliate  those  who  may 
dissent  from  his  conclusions.  Whilst  asserting  the  necessity  of  a 
Divine  sanction  for  morals,  he  holds  that  "  the  story  of  good  and  evil  is 
nothing  else  than  the  story  of  human  progress."  He  admits  that  all 
religion  must  be  based  on  the  belief  of  man  in  something  outside  and 
beyond  himself;  and  that  it  is  the  presence  of  Christ  which  "gives  us 
the  true  morality."  It  is  from  Him  that  we  learn  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute surrender  of  ourselves  to  God  and  a  perfect  love  towards  men, 
and  this  is  the  Gospel,  interpreted  in  various  ways  by  teachers  and 
preachers  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief,  which  has  during  nearly 
two  thousand  years  been  working  out  the  moralisation  of  the  world. 

The  position  as  a  neologian  occupied  in  England  and  America  by 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  gives  weight  as  well  as  interest  to  the  collec- 
tion of  his  letters  Zn  Quest  of  lAght  (Macmillan).  In  discussing  the 
real  or  supposed  conflict  between  science  and  dogma,  he  recognises  as 
a  special  factor  in  the  religious  attitude  of  the  present  day,  the  ''  failure 
of  the  traditional  foundation  of  morality,"  resulting  in  '*a  domina- 
tion of  self-interest  without  regard  for  moral  restrictions."  He  further 
argues  that  whilst  science  must  be  hostile  to  *'  dogmatic  Christianity," 
it  does  not  necessarily  weaken  or  destroy  the  "essence  of  Christianity," 
which  embraces  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
belief  in  a  future  state.  On  this  last  point  he  insists  as  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  authority  of  conscience,  which  is  the  basis  of  personal 
religion,  can  be  maintained. 

The  two  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians,  the  **  Book  of  the  Dead  "  and 
the  Book  of  "The  Other  World"  are  now  presented  by  Dr.  Wallace 
Budge  to  students  under  the  title  of  The  Sgyptian  Heaven  and  Bell 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.),  supplemented  by  his  lectures  and  studies  of 
ancient  Egyptian  religion.  Far  back  as  the  records  of  the  history  of 
that  country  extend  they  do  not  reach  to  the  foundation  of  religion. 
The  worship  of  Osiris  was  the  development  of  some  earlier  form,  and 
Dr.  Budge  suggests  that  when  Thebes  became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  even 
the  sun-god  worship  was  modified,  and  a  new  conception  of  the  after- 
life evolved.  Scholars  are  divided  upon  many  radical  points  in  Egyp- 
tian theology,  and  offer  wholly  divergent  interpretations  of  the  vestiges 
and  traditions  of  religious  belief.  By  placing  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  materials  which  hitherto  have  been  available  to  few,  Dr.  Budge 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  evolution  of 
religions  and  rituals. 
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Travel,  Voyages,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Cook  has  perhaps  unwittingly  attempted  in  his  Old  Pro- 
▼enoe  (Rivingtons)  a  task  which  even  Frenchmen  have  dealt  with  in 
only  a  fragmentary  way.  The  subject  is  not  only  vast  but  in  many 
directions  the  clues  are  baffling — for  at  a  moment  when  Provencal 
influence  seems  predominant  in  one  place  it  suddenly  disappears, 
leaving  little  or  no  trace,  and  cropping  out  somewhere  least  expected. 
Mr.  Cook  takes  back  his  history  to  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  palpable  vestiges  of  the  campaigns  of  Marius 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  wide  stretch  of  fruitful  land  which 
occupies  the  south-eastern  corner  of  France.  In  no  country,  moreover, 
is  the  Roman  pagan  world  interwoven  so  completely  with  mediaeval 
Christianity  as  in  Pr9vence.  Mr.  Cook  maks  no  attempt  to  solve  many 
of  the  riddles  which  local  myths  and  customs  present  to  the  student. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  architecture,  the  painting  and  to  the  literature 
of  Provence,  and  shows  how  from  each  source  much  can  be  learned  and 
more  surmised  as  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  ProveuQals  in 
art,  politics  and  religion,  and  how  they  became  the  connecting  link 
between  the  classic  and  romantic  spirit  in  literature  throughout 
Christendom. 

It  savours  somewhat  of  presumption  to  enter  into  competition  with 
Richard  Ford  as  a  guide ;  but  Mr.  Edward  Hutton's  Gliies  of  8p«ia 
(Methuen)  fills  up  many  blank  spaces  left  by  the  earlier  traveller. 
Moreover  he  is  more  up-to-date,  and  realises  the  changes  which  even  in 
Spain  the  advent  of  railroads  has  brought  about  in  the  ways  of  the 
people.  The  distances  in  that  country  are  so  great  and  the  accommo- 
dation for  travellers  so  primitive  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
the  country  is  properly  opened  up  to  tourists,  even  on  horseback.  It 
is  on  the  cities  of  Spain  that  the  traveller  concentrates  his  time  and 
interest— and  if  he  follows  Mr.  Hutton's  guidance  he  will  see  what  is 
best  worth  seeing. 

The  Balkan  States  seem  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
future  political  history  of  Europe  that  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford's  BCaoe- 
donia,  Its  Raoas  a&d  Their  Future  (Methuen)  deserves  to  be  carefully 
read  and  digested.  The  author,  who  knows  the  country  well,  would 
give  to  all  Balkan  States  and  races  equal  advantages  under  a  Moslem 
Governor-General,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  a  Board  of  Delegates 
nominated  by  the  Great  Powers,  but  invested  with  full  powers.  He  is 
as  opposed  to  the  partition  of  the  States  between  Russia  and  Austria  as 
he  is  to  the  erection  of  a  Macedonian  kingdom  for  which  the  populations 
are  not  ripe,  but  he  believes  that  for  local  government  they  have  much 
aptitude.  He  would,  moreover,  buy  out  the  more  reactionary  Turkish 
landlords,  and  arrange  for  the  interchange  of  land  between  Greek  and 
Slav  peasant  proprietors  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  and  the  political  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  Slav  race  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  many 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
intelligible  to  Western  readers.  Amongst  such  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson 
deserves  a  prominent  place.    The  Dawn  la  Roaala  (Harper)  is  a  strong 
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indictment  of  the  present  riginie  and  tlie  futility  of  its  efforts  to  stem 
the  rising  revolution.  Mr.  Nevinson  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  per- 
secutions to  which  "the  intellectuals"  and  the  working-classes  have 
been  subjected,  and  he  unhesitatingly  accuses  the  Bureaucracy  of  pro- 
voking disorder  in  order  to  establish  Cossack  rule.  What  Mr.  Nevinson 
relates  of  European  Russia  M.  Luigi  Villari  confirms  and  extends  in 
his  Fire  a&d  Sword  la  the  Oaaoasiui  (Fisher  Unwin).  In  those  districts, 
however,  where  Armenians  and  Mahometans  are  face  to  face,  it  is  at 
bottom  a  racial  feud,  which  the  Russian  authorities  consider  expedi- 
ent to  keep  alive.  According  to  M.  Villari  Russian  policy  vacillates 
between  "  brutal  reaction  and  weak  concession,"  and  progressive  gover- 
nors are  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  their  resignation  is  welcomed. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss'  story  of  the  Z>eveloinneiit  of  Palestine  XzploratloB 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton)  covers  a  period  of  nearly,  four  thousand  years, 
going  back  to  the  times  of  a  hero  of  Egyptian  romance,  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  lived  some  five  centuries  before  Thothmes  III.,  whose 
conquests  are  chronicled  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  To  Christians, 
however,  the  exploration  of  Palestine  was  only  of  secondary  interest 
until  long  after  it  had  become  the  scene  of  their  Founder's  life  and  death. 
From  the  fourth  century  onwards  there  are  extant  various  references 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places,  but 
scarcely  any  of  topographical  value.  In  the  "  Age  of  Pilgrimage  "  which 
followed,  the  experiences  recorded  by  those  who  undertook  the  journey 
are  exclusively  devotional,  and  the  Crusaders  limited  their  remarks 
to  the  places  they  passed  through  without  giving  their  personal  im- 
pressions. It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Franks,  that  Burchard  of  Mount  Zion  produced  his 
map  of  Palestine.  Fifty  years  later  a  Jewish  traveller  attempted  a 
more  systematic  exploration,  and  after  him  little  was  attempted  until 
Burckhardt  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  revived  by  his  labours 
an  interest  which  has  gone  on  increasing  until  the  present  day.  Of 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  and  remains  for  the  future  Dr.  Bliss 
gives  a  fascinating  account. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie*s  most  recent  volume  describing  his  Be- 
•emrohee  la  flinai  (Murray)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  historical 
research.  If  he  does  not  always  carry  conviction  by  his  arguments  and 
his  inferences,  he  nevertheless  conveys  the  impression  of  having  arrived 
at  his  data  by  careful  investigation.  The  Sinai  peninsula,  though 
worked  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times  on  account  of  its 
mineral  resources,  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  occupied  in  a  military 
sense.  Turquoise-mining  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries, and  its  attempted  revival  in  modern  times  was  the  cause  of  the 
scandalous  destruction  of  inscriptions  which  might  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  that  remoter  period.  Incidentally  Professor  Petrie  discusses 
some  of  the  problems  suggested  by  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Jewish 
exodus  and  desert  life,  leaving  to  scholars  more  directly  interested  in 
the  solution  of  the  issues  raised  the  task  of  according  tradition  with 
the  outcome  of  exploration.  He  came  upon  a  number  of  inscriptions 
of  which  the  key  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  numerous  monuments 
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which  suggest  an  earlier  ritual  than  that  which  the  better  known 
Egyptian  monuments  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low's  Vlaioa  of  India  (Smith  Elder),  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  festivities  which 
marked  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Low  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  receptive  mind,  and  though  his  visit 
was  necessarily  hurried,  he  found  means  of  obtaining  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  wheels  of  Indian  government.  Although  he  is  careful 
to  abstain  from  anything  approaching  dogmatism,  his  criticism  is  often 
as  practical  as  it  is  pungent.  Not  the  least  worthy  of  notice  at  this 
juncture  is  the  attitude  of  British  officers  towards  native  soldiers.  Too 
little  allowance,  he  thinks,  is  made  by  the  former  for  the  habits  of 
Orientals.  There  is  absolute  danger  in  allowing  the  demand  for 
efficiency  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  bondage  to  "  hustle."  The  same 
danger  seems  to  lurk  in  the  educational  system,  and  both  unite  in 
keeping  alive  the  anti-English  sentiment,  which  Mr.  Low  regards  as  a 
fixed  quantity  in  the  native  populations. 

Mr.  Angus  Hamilton's  Afghanistan  (Heinemann)  is  a  remarkable 
compendium  of  what  is  known  about  this  buffer  State.  By  military 
students  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Hamilton  arrives  will  be  taken 
with  prudential  reserve.  He  believes  that  a  conflict  is  inevitable 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  those  parts,  and  that  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone  Afghanistan  will  be  ground  exceeding 
small.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  little  good  to  say  about  our  policy  with  regard 
to  the  frontier  tribes,  whose  treatment  under  the  Durand  agreement 
cannot,  he  holds,  advantage  the  British.  The  real  rulers  of  Afghanistan 
are  not  the  Ameers  but  the  priests,  and  these  are  the  most  enduring 
obstacle  to  British  ideas. 

No  one  is  more  competent  than  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  interest  in  British  Malaya 
(Lane),  to  which  he  contributed  efEectually  in  shaping  the  destinies. 
Half  a  century  back  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  they  were  then  called, 
were  scarcely  more  than  a  dependency  of  British  India,  but  after  the 
change  in  the  government  of  that  empire,  Singapore,  Malacca  and 
Penang  were  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  administered  as  a 
Crown  Colony.  With  the  Governorship  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  com- 
menced a  policy  of  penetration,  more  or  less  peaceful,  which  has 
brought  four  important  native  States  under  direct  British  protection, 
and  certain  others  which  await  their  inevitable  fall.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, can  be  accomplished  there  are  points  to  be  settled  with  the  King- 
dom of  Siam,  which  lays  claim  to  suzerain  rights  over  a  portion,  whilst 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore  is  fully  recognised  by  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  whilst  hinting  the  policy  of  the 
future,  makes  his  book  more  valuable  by  giving  a  history  of  the  past 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  its  inhabitants  and  their  arts  and  customs. 
British  influence  is  already  making  itself  felt,  and  is  rapidly  changing 
both  the  outward  appearance  and  the  inner  life  of  the  country. 

There  are  still  some  portions  of  our  globe  which  remain  practically 
unknown  and  unexplored,  as  Mr.  A  E.  Pratt  shows  in  his  interesting 
volume  Two  Tears  among  Now  Onlnoa  Cannibals  (Seeley).    His  aim 
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was  to  learn  something  definite  concerning  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that 
inhospitable  island.  In  this  respect  his  sojourn  among  the  aborigines 
has  added  much  to  the  naturalist's  store.  Incidentally  he  picked  up 
also  a  good  deal  about  native  customs  and  beliefs,  but  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  anthropological  equipment  necessary  to  inspire  implicit  con- 
fldence,  and  many  of  his  statements  are  founded  mainly  on  hearsay. 
He  claims  for  New  Guinea  the  possession  of  a  "piebald  tribe,  the 
Motu-motu  people  of  Hood's  Bay."  The  existence  of  such  a  peculiar 
people  in  the  interior  might  be  regarded  as  possible,  if  not  probable,  but 
that  it  surely  ought  to  have  been  reported  by  some  of  the  many  mis- 
sionaries and  traders  who  have  visited  the  coast  villages  of  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun's  intimate  acquaintance  with  South 
Africa  gives  to  his  book  on  The  Afkicuuider  Zaaad  (Murray)  special  value 
by  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  permanent  needs  of  that  country.  Al- 
though dissenting  from  Mr.  Rhodes'  views  on  many  points,  he  is  not 
less  hopeful  of  the  future.  He  does  not  shirk  the  native  question,  but 
regards  it  as  most  important  at  the  present  moment  and  all -important 
in  the  future,  and  he  indulges  in  no  illusions  as  to  the  quality  or  value 
of  the  civilisation  of  which  the  native  is  capable.  He  claims  for  the 
native  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  except  the  right  of  voting. 
With  regard  to  the  white  population,  he  maintains  that  the  claim  of 
"Africa  for  the  Africander"  is  a  specious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  to  obtain  the  sole  control  of  the  administration,  and  to  set  up  a 
movement  in  favour  of  Dutch  separatism  as  opposed  to  Imperial 
Federation.  This  latter  can  only  be  fostered  by  developing  Colonial 
nationalism  on  broad,  honest  and  far-sighted  lines. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  clearly  stated  whether  Mr.  Basil 
Worsfold's  Iiord  Milner^  Work  in  South  Afirioa  (Murray)  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  official  or  only  as  an  officious  "apology"  for  the  latter's 
career.  It  is  written  not  only  in  a  strong  spirit  of  partisanship  but  it 
places  on  record  statements  of  policy  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
obtained  from  published  sources.  The  volume,  however,  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  Lord  Milner  did  not  at  all  times  see  things  in  South  Africa 
as  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet  saw  them  in  Whitehall.  How  far  the  friction 
between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  High  Commissioner  may  have 
gone  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  unravel.  It  remains,  however,  clear 
even  from  Mr.  Worsfold's  account  of  the  dealings  with  President 
Kruger  that  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  have  obtained  a  settlement  of  all  reasonable  demands  without 
the  expenditure  of  the  lives  and  money  which  the  war  entailed.  Lord 
Milner,  it  is  true,  "  made  the  Boer  speak  out,"  but  the  gain  thereby  was 
not  appreciable  and  the  cost  heavy. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston's  Zdberia  (Hutchinson)  although  a  mine  of  valu- 
able information  for  students  of  the  history  and  resources  of  this 
civilised  negro  State  is  conceived  upon  too  large  a  scale  to  commend  it 
to  the  general  reader.  Founded  in  1822  by  the  American  Colonisation 
Society  as  an  **  atonement  by  Great  Britain  and  America  for  the  wrong- 
doing of  the  slave  trade,"  the  Free  State  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
1847  the  inhabitants  declared  for  an  independent  State  with  a  constitu- 
tion of  their  own.    Since  that  time  the  Republic  of  Liberia  has  done 
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little  to  justify  the  hopes  of  its  original  promoters.  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
however,  is  by  no  means  convinced  that  an  independent  negro  State  is 
impossible  if  its  inhabitants  will  give  up  copying  English  and  American 
models,  and  if  the  exploitation  of  its  mineral  possibilities  does  not  bring 
a  host  of  **  undesirables." 

Mr.  Randal l-Maciver's  MediaDval  RhodeaiA  (Macmillan)  deals  a 
serious  blow  to  the  theories  of  such  enthusiastic  explorers  as  the  late 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall  who  wished  to  associate  the 
ruins  round  Zimbabwe  with  some  period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  to 
draw  from  them  evidence  of  an  unknown  Sabsean  civilisation.  Mr. 
Randal  1-Maciver,  trained  in  the  methods  of  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie,  and 
endowed  with  a  wide  acquaintance  with  archaeology  and  ethnology, 
disposes  of  the  myths  woven  about  the  ruined  cities  of  Mashonaland  in 
a  very  summary  fashion.  After  careful  exploration  he  can  find  nothing 
which  may  not  have  had  a  purely  "Kaffir"  origin,  and  nothing  which 
points  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  whilst 
the  majority  qf  the  remains  are  three  or  four  centuries  later.  In  the 
middle  ages  there  was  a  large  and  flourishing  centre  of  trade  in  Rho- 
desia, and  Arab  traders  may  have  brought  with  them  those  speci- 
mens of  glass,  pottery  and  porcelain  of  which  the  remnants  found  by 
Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Hall  led  those  travellers  to  ascribe  to  them  undue 
historical  importance. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  romance  of  enterprise  and  trade.  Sir 
Martin  Conway's  No  BEan's  Zaaad  (Cambridge  University  Press)  is  both 
instructive  and  exciting.  The  pursuit  of  whales,  "  mohorses  "  (wal- 
ruses) and  seals  attracted  to  this  unknown  land  in  1595  two  ships  with 
William  Barendszoon  as  chief  pilot.  For  ten  years  the  Dutch  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  products  of  these  inhospitable  seas, 
but  from  that  time  onward  Spitsbergen,  as  Barentz  had  named  the 
country  from  "  its  pointed  hills,"  became  the  bone  of  contention  between 
Dutch,  British,  Danish,  and  even  Basque  traders.  In  little  more  than 
half  a  century  the  whales  had  taken  alarm,  and  with  their  departure 
the  struggle  for  its  ownership  ceased.  At  a  later  date  Russian  traders 
sought  to  obtain  a  footing,  but  it  is  chiefly  as  the  starting-point  of 
scientific  Polar  expeditions  that  the  country  was  known  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

A  work  somewhat  similar  in  plan  is  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth's  Penetra- 
tion of  Arabia  (Alston  Rivers),  well  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
maps,  and  based  on  the  study  of  the  literature  of  travel  in  the  interior. 
In  view  of  the  advance  of  the  railway  to  the  holy  places  and  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  Baghdad  railway  scheme  the  work  may  soon  deserve 
special  attention  from  students  of  politics  as  well  as  of  the  history  of 
geography.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  author  rehabilitates  Pal- 
grave,  that  much-assailed  explorer,  whose  expedition,  however,  raises 
interesting  questions  as  to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  III. 

A  more  popular  but  not  more  valuable  work  is  The  Coming  of  the 
Britiah  to  Australia  (Longmans),  by  Ida  Lee  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Marriott),  which 
collects  interesting  particulars  of  the  early  colonial  days,  the  history  of 
exploration  and  of  the  churches,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  as  observed  by  the  early  colonists  and  explorers. 
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If  it  was  the  "  call  of  the  blood  "  which  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  urged  explorers  to  make  a  way  through  the  ice-floes  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  they  had  also  the  excuse  of  a  search  for  a  trade  route  to 
the  Indies.  No  such  reason  can  be  alleged  by  those  who  endeavour  to 
penetrate  the  still  more  inhospitable  surroundings  of  the  Southern 
Pole.  The  story  told  by  'Hhree  of  the  staff*'  of  Tbm  Voyage  <m  the 
"Sooiie**  (Blackwood)  shows  that  the  love  of  learning  is  as  great  a 
stimulus  to  some  minds  as  the  love  of  gain  is  to  others.  Th^  object  in 
view  of  the  promoters  of  the  Scottish  expedition  was  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  geology,  the  natural  history  and  the  atmospheric  and 
magnetic  conditions  in  the  extremest  attainable  limits  of  the  Antarctic 
circle.  The  chief  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  William  J.  Bruce,  keeps  him- 
self very  much  in  the  background,  leaving  the  story  of  their  hardships, 
adventures  and  achievements  to  be  told  by  the  several  specialists  who 
open  up  to  their  readers  a  world  hitherto  unrealised  by  the  majority  of 
those  even  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Arctic  exploration. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  more  vital  importance  to  our  existence  as 
an  empire  than  those  discussed  by  the  military  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  his  volume  on  XmperUl  Strategy  (Murray).  On  the  point  of 
our  vulnerability  by  land  all  parties  and  authorities  seem  agreed.  Con- 
sequently the  most  important  portion  of  this  book  is  that  devoted  to 
''The  Defence  of  India,"  and  the  situation  created  by  the  Durand 
Agreement  of  1895.  The  writer  holds  that  our  primary  duty  is  to  bring 
into  subjection  the  tribes  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  numbering  some 
200,000  fighting  men,  and  that  we  should  insist  upon  continuing  the 
present  railway  system  from  Feshawur  to  Kabul.  To  both  these  pro- 
posals there  are  strong  objections  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
raised  by  competent  writers.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  have  the  argu- 
ments in  their  favour  put  forward  with  such  force  and  lucidity.  In 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  lesson  from  South  Africa,  the  *'  for- 
tress incubus,"  home  defence  and  other  important  topics,  the  writer 
has  expressed  opinions  which  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  from 
politicians  and  soldiers  alike. 

It  would  be  a  gain  to  a  future  generation  if  teachers  in  all  schools 
were  to  be  induced  to  take  as  a  text-book  the  introductory  volume  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  gnglieh  Zrf>oal  OoTemment  (Longmans). 
Although  nominally  dealing  with  only  the  period  1688  to  1835  it  gives 
a  summary  of  the  parts  played  by  the  parish  and  the  county  in  the 
making  of  the  history  of  England  and  its  people.  The  oldest  form  of 
self-government  is  based  on  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country 
into  parishes,  and  the  authors  bring  out  with  admirable  distinctness  the 
struggle  which  for  centuries  went  on  between  the  squire  and  the  parson 
on  the  one  side  representing  authority  and  privilege,  and  the  parish- 
ioners on  the  other  demanding  rights  and  reform.  The  constantly  rising 
poor-rate,  after  the  Revolution,  alarmed  the  squires,  whilst  the  increas- 
ing hostility  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  Church  rate  frightened  the  clergy. 
Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  the  intervention  of  the  Central  Government 
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in  matters  which  up  to  1835  were  in  the  hands  of  those  personally  con- 
cerned. In  the  county  also  local  self-government  was  respected  and 
fostered.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  were  for  centuries  consulted  on  all  matters  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion before  bills  were  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  it  was  only  when 
this  self-constituted  county  oligarchy  asserted  itself,  as  it  sometimes 
did,  against  the  King  and  his  Ministers  that  the  need  for  a  central 
authority  became  imperative.  This  is  the  story  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  have  set  themselves  to  tell,  and  they  have  told  it  clearly 
and  vigorously. 

The  most  obvious  intention  of  Dr.  Arthur  ShadwelPs  ZBdusirUl 
XffioloBoy  (Longmans)  would  seem  to  be  to  raise  out  of  the  domain  of 
party  strife  the  discussion  of  a  question  on  which  the  material  future 
of  Great  Britain  depends.  He  places  before  his  readers  the  results 
achieved  by  the  United  States  and  in  Germany^-our  chief  industrial 
rivals— and  discriminates  the  methods  by  which  each  country  has 
attained  its  present  prosperity.  In  the  one  by  individual  enterprise, 
audacity  and  push,  in  the  other  by  combined  and  vigilant  effort  on  the 
part  of  workmen  and  employers  regulated  and  applied  by  the  State — 
and  in  both  by  a  steady  application  to  work.  In  our  own  country 
there  is  no  lack  either  of  intelligence,  organisation  and  enterprise,  but 
Dr.  Shadwell's  investigations  load  him  to  the  conclusion  that  work  is 
conducted  under  less  favourable  conditions  with  us  than  with  our  rivals, 
and  that  too  much  time  is  wasted  on  frivolous  and  dubious  pretexts. 
Here  are  points  for  the  consideration  of  masters  and  men  respectively. 
These  volumes  abound  with  illustrations  drawn  from  every  source  of 
observation  and  inquiry,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge on  matters  of  national  importance. 

The  Hague  Conference  deserves  all  credit  for  having  obtained  from 
Governments  and  their  rulers  official  approval  of  those  who  have  long 
laboured  for  international  peace.  Tha  Arbiter  In  Goimoil  (Macmillan) 
is  a  serious  attempt  to  place  before  thoughtful  men  an  ideal  policy 
which  it  should  be  their  aim  to  embody  in  a  practical  programme. 
The  form  adopted  by  the  anonymous  author  is  that  of  colloquies 
between  representative  men  of  various  shades  of  opinion — a  disciple  of 
Bright  and  Cobden,  a  successful  barrister,  a  scholar  of  religious  spirit, 
a  scientific  soldier,  a  German  stockbroker,  and  many  others,  who  expound 
their  views  much  after  the  fashion  of  "Friends  in  Council,"  and  other 
similar  books  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago.  An  interesting  survey  of  the 
various  proposals  put  forward  from  Quintilian  onwards  in  favour  of  a 
supreme  Federal  authority  for  settling  disputes  among  nations  is  given 
by  the  author  or  editor.  But  even  now  among  the  most  civilised 
nations  la  force  prinie  le  droits  and  at  the  Hague  Conference  it  was 
recognised  that  questions  which  vitally  affected  the  honour,  the  inde- 
pendence or  the  essential  interests  of  a  nation  could  not  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  The  aim  of  this  work  would  appear  to  be  to  arouse 
national  sentiment  to  a  pitch  at  which  an  opposite  view  could  be 
imposed  upon  rulers  and  statesmen. 

To  those  who  imagine  that  traffic  in  human  beings  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  Mr.  H*  W.  Nevinson's  BSodem  Slavery  (Harpers)  will  come  as  a 
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serious  shock.  Invited  by  the  publishers  to  investigate  the  vagae 
charges  brought  against  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  South-West 
Africa,  Mr.  Nevinson,  starting  from  Loanda,  traversed  the  old  slave 
route  to  Katumbella,  and  returning  through  the  "Hungry  Country  "  to 
Benguela,  reached  the  islands  of  San  Thom^  and  Principe — whither  the 
slaves  purchased  on  the  mainland  are  taken  to  work  on  the  plantations. 
The  story  which  Mr.  Nevinson  tells  of  the  conditions  under  which  this 
abominable  traffic  is  carried  on  seems  to  belong  to  the  sixteenth  rather 
than  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  its  treaty  obligations  must  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Governments  more  sensible  to  the  claims  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  volume  on  The  Future  In  America  (Chapman  <& 
Hall)  is  not  his  first  venture  in  prophecy,  but  hitherto  his  anticipations 
have  in  the  main  been  based  on  imagination.  In  the  present  work  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience.  He  still  holds, 
however,  that  insight  is  better  than  induction,  so  that  many  things  in 
his  forecast  must  be  taken  with  the  knowledge  that  the  writer  is  an 
idealist.  He  holds  firmly  to  the  belief  that  a  nation's  moulding  is 
determined  more  by  its  will  than  by  material  factors.  Mr.  Wells  has 
carefully  studied  the  country  and  its  people  in  all  grades,  in  all  callings 
and  colours.  He  has  a  quick  way  of  weighing  their  words  and  of 
probing  their  minds,  and  the  final  outcome  of  his  observation  and 
reflexion  is  that  the  Americans  might  do  anything,  but  he  doubts 
whether,  with  all  their  material  prosperity  and  advantages,  they  are 
capable  of  arriving  at  a  common  ordered  intention  by  means  of  which 
alone  the  problem  of  humanity  can  be  solved. 

Professor  Arminius  Vamb^ry*s  prejudices  against  everything  Russian 
detract  from  the  value  of  his  book  on  'Western  Oulture  in  Sastem 
Xiands  (Murray)  which  otherwise  would  have  special  value  at  the  present 
time.  His  aim  is  to  show  that  as  the  Moslem  power  is  waning  in  Asia 
as  in  Europe  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  dominating 
influence.  Whilst  recognising  the  services  of  Russia  in  civilising  the 
Central  Asiatic  Khanates,  he  exalts  British  methods  as  applied  in  India 
and  wherever  Mahomedans  are  to  be  found  under  our  flag.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  volume  therefore  is  that  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  the  future  of  Islam.  Its  revival,  he  believes,  will  be  due  to 
its  contact  with  Christian  nations  and  not  to  reactionary  zeal. 

The  valuable  collection  of  "Antiquary's  Books"  (Methuen  &  Co.) 
which  is  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Cox  includes  an  interesting  volume  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone  on  nie  Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  in  which  may 
be  found  a  clear  account  of  that  eminently  English  institution  from  the 
earliest  tinaes.  The  writer  has  ransacked  the  proceedings  of  those 
numerous  archaeological  societies  whose  existence  bears  witness  to  the 
interest  in  such  matters  in  many  counties,  and  he  has  supplemented 
their  contents  by  original  research.  He  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Professor  Vinogradoff,  and  illustrates  from  the  varied  cases  brought 
before  manorial  courts  the  social  life  of  the  manor. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Davenport's  Norfolk  Manor,  a.d.  1086-1565  (Cambridge 
riniversity  Press),  has  a  more  special  bearing  and  traces  the  economic 
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development  of  a  typical  country  estate  between  Domesday  and  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  volume  bears  witness  to  the  spirit  of  careful 
research  with  which  so  many  American  writers  are,  with  good  reason, 
credited.  Dr.  Davenport  holds  an  official  position  in  the  Department 
of  Historical  Research  at  Washington,  and  his  studies  have  been  mainly 
directed  towards  villeinage  in  East  Anglia.  By  good  fortune  papers 
relating  to  Forncett  Manor,  about  twelve  miles  from  Norwich,  dating  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  have  been  preserved.  These  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Dr.  Davenport — who  is  thus  able  not  only  to  follow  step 
by  step  the  devolution  of  the  demesne,  but  to  show  very  succinctly 
the  relations  of  the  tenants  and  their  lands  for  upwards  of  300  years. 
Although  such  a  work  appeals  chiefly  to  antiquarians  and  archaeologists, 
there  are  many  things  which  are  interesting  to  all  who  care  for  the 
foundations  of  village  life,  and  the  sources  of  surviving  but  now  un- 
intelligible customs  in  our  remoter  country  districts. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  the  literary  field  should 
be  still  open  to  such  a  compendium  of  information  as  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Albert  Knight's  Gomplete  Orioketer  (Mcthuen).  He  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  of  the  various  games  played 
with  bat  and  ball,  whence  the  present  game  of  cricket  may  have  been 
evolved.  Practically,  however,  all  is  more  or  less  conjectural  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  actual  records  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  trust  any  prior  to  1750.  Mr.  Knight  further  deals  with 
the  various  points  of  cricket,  illustrating  each  by  references  to  the  ways 
and  methods  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  bowling,  batting  and 
fielding,  and  insisting  upon  the  modification  which  time  has  introduced. 
Australian  cricket,  necessarily,  occupies  considerable  space,  as  is  only 
reasonable,  but  probably  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  volume 
will  be  found  to  be  those  devoted  to  the  players  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  their  special  characteristics.  Mr.  Knight  also  discusses  without 
bias  the  problems  presented  by  modern  cricket  and  the  relations  be- 
tween amateurs  and  professionals. 

Lionel  G.  Robinson. 
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Astronomy. 

The  sun  continues  to  provide  material  for  research  and  conjecture, 
both  as  regards  its  constitution  and  its  influence  on  terrestrial  pheno- 
mena. Observations  made  at  Pulkowa  by  A.  Hensky  show  that  the 
"granulations  "  undergo  changes  with  great  rapidity,  an  interval  of  three 
minutes  being  sufficient  to  alter  their  character  completely.  This  im- 
plies a  movement  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  at  the 
rate  of  14  to  38  kilometres  (9  to  24  miles)  per  second.  The  period  of 
sunspot  maximum,  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  last  year,  has 
begun  to  wane,  though  late  in  December  three  large  groups  vrere  visible 
at  the  same  time.  Possibly,  as  Professor  Schuster  has  shown,  the 
periodicity  of  sunspots  is  in  reality  very  regular,  the  apparent  ex- 
ceptions being  the  result  of  overlapping.  Thus  the  periods  of  11,  8,  and 
6  years — or  more  exactly  11*125,  8*344,  and  4*768  years — all  unite,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  one  of  33*375  years  if  we  use  the  multipliers  3, 
4  and  7  respectively.  This  number^  accordingly,  may  furnish  one  of  the 
clues  of  which  astronomers  are  in  search.  It  must  be  understood  that 
sunspots  are  only  dark  by  contrast  with  the  photosphere,  and  the 
Danish  observer  Hansen  finds  that  their  nuclei  are  often  violet,  with 
yellow  and  red  fringes.  Moissan,  from  experiments  on  the  volatilisa- 
tion of  titanium  and  other  refractory  metals  in  the  electric  furnace, 
estimates  the  probable  temperature  of  the  sun  at  about  3,000''  centi- 
grade, though  not  excluding  a  higher  figure.  Millochau  and  F^ry,  by 
more  direct  methods,  consider  5,000°  or  6,000*»  more  probable. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Cowell  has  continued  his  investigations  on  early  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses,  and  finds  further  evidence  that  a  secular  acceleration 
of  11  seconds  per  century  for  the  moon  and  4  seconds  for  the  sun  brings 
the  recorded  dates  o£  these  occurrences  into  still  closer  agreement  with 
theory.  On  the  supposition  that  the  length  of  the  day  (the  earth's 
rotation-period)  is  constantly  increasing  at  the  rate  of  t^^  of  a  second 
per  century,  the  sun's  acceleration  above  referred  to  would  be  accounted 
for,  and  it  remains  to  be  settled  whether  this  is  the  result  of  friction 
against  the  ether  or  otherwise. 

MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux  have  issued  the  ninth  instalment  of  their 
great  atlas  of  the  moon,  and  incidentally  combat  the  late  Professor 
Shaler's  theory  that  the  lunar  craters  are  the  result  of  meteoric  action. 
The  crater  Linn«?,  kept  under  observation  by  E.  E.  Barnard  during  the 
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lunar  eclipse  of  February  8  and  subsequently,  showed  a  luminosity  the 
diameter  of  which  diminished  when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  it,  just  as 
hoar-frost  might  be  expected  to  do.  Indeed,  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  the  moon  is  not  a  lifeless  derelict,  as  it  was  assumed  to  be  a  few 
years  ago,  but  has  still  some  traces  of  vitality.  Nor  is  it  necessarily 
devoid  of  internal  heat,  since  if  radium  or  its  parent  form  enters  into 
its  composition  to  any  appreciable  extent,  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  cooling  does  not  apply. 

More  than  600  asteroids  are  now  known,  and  though  the  vast  majority 
present  few  features  of  interest,  one  of  these,  discovered  on  February  22 
by  Dr.  Max  Wolf,  and  provisionally  named  **  T  Q,"  has  been  shown  to 
move  in  an  orbit  intersecting  that  of  Jupiter,  thus  increasing  the  range 
in  space  of  these  bodies  from  1*1  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit 
(the  perihelion  distance  of  Eros)  to  6,  the  aphelion  distance  of  the  new 
member.  Moreover,  the  positions  of  the  sun,  Jupiter,  and  "T  G," 
nearly  at  the  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  may  furnish  a  proof  of 
a  theoretical  prediction  made  long  ago  by  Lagrange,  that  if  three 
bodies  under  certain  conditions  were  ever  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another  they  would  continue  to  remain  so  under  the  influence  of  their 
mutual  attractions. 

A  new  method  of  discovering  asteroids,  invented  by  Mr.  Joel 
Metcalf,  promises  to  add  still  further  to  the  number  of  these  bodies. 
It  consists  in  moving  a  photographic  plate  in  such  a  way  that  an 
asteroid,  if  present,  would  throw  an  image  on  the  same  spot,  while  the 
**  fixed  "  stars  described  trails.  The  present  method  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  i,e,f  the  asteroid  describes  a  trail. 

The  two  new  satellites  of  Jupiter  have  been  photographed  success- 
fully at  Greenwich,  contrary  to  expectation.  The  period  of  VII.  proves 
to  be  only  eight  days  short  of  that  of  VI.,  and  suggests  a  common  origin 
for  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Denning  finds  that  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  great  red 
spot  on  Jupiter  has  undergone  a  notable  diminution.  Between  March 
24  and  May  6  the  average  period  was  9  h.  65  m.  40*6  s.,  whereas  on 
August  9  it  was  9  h.  55  m.  33*8  s.  The  north  equatorial  band  was  ob- 
served  by  M.  Flammarion  and  others  to  diminish  in  brightness  till  April 
10,  by  which  time  it  was  scarcely  visible,  whereas  on  July  17,  after  the 
planet's  conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  had  been  completely  re-formed. 
The  cause  of  these  variations  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Professor  J.  H.  Poynting,  from  a  consideration  of  the  mechanical 
effect  of  light  on  small  particles,  has  shown  that  the  erratic  behaviour 
of  comets'  tails  may  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis,  and  that  Saturn's 
ring  may  have  had  a  cometary  origin. 

Observations  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Eddington  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of 
two  great  star-drifts,  the  members  of  which  are  approximately  at  equal 
distances  from  our  system.  One  of  these  is  moving  away  from  a  point 
in  R.  A.  18  h.  decl.  +  18^  while  the  apex  of  the  other  is  located  at  R.  A. 
7  h.  30  m.,  decl.  +  58°. 

Mr.  T.  Lewis,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  has  arrived  at  an 
important  conclusion  respecting  double  stars,  viz.^  that  they  are  of  two 
main  kinds,  one  consisting  of  those  which  do  not  alter  their  relative 
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positions,  and  the  other  of  those  which  mutually  revolve.  The  pro- 
portion between  these  two  varies  in  diSerents  parts  of  the  sky,  and  this 
would  be  accounted  for  if  the  sun  were  eccentrically  placed  in  an  egg- 
shaped  material  universe.  Another  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
fainter  member  of  a  double  star  is  usually  the  larger. 

The  solar  observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Mount  Wilson 
in  California,  has  received  a  handsome  offer  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hooker  to 
provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  reflecting  telescope  of  100  inches 
diameter  and  50  feet  focal  length,  from  which  important  results  may 
be  expected.  Our  own  Royal  Observatory  at  Qreenwich,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  to  endure  the  erection  of  a  huge  electrical  power  station, 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  exactly  on  the  meridian.  [Attention  was 
called  to  the  proposal  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  21.  See  English 
History,  p.  158.] 

Geology. 

The  year  1906  will  be  memorable  by  reason  of  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  one  of  the  most  destructive  in  history,  and  the  violent  earth- 
quakes at  San  Francisco,  Valparaiso,  and  in  Formosa.  On  the  5th  of 
April  huge  blocks  of  stone  were  hurled  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and 
on  the  following  day  lava  was  emitted  in  great  quantity  from  a  new 
aperture.  On  the  7th  the  village  of  Bosco  Trecase  was  completely  en- 
veloped by  the  stream.  Later,  showers  of  ashes  fell  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  in  Ottajano,  San  Giuseppe,  Poggio  Marino,  and  Somma, 
causing  these  places  to  be  abandoned,  and  much  alarm  was  felt  in 
Naples.  The  situation  at  the  Observatory  became  very  perilous,  the 
site  being  constantly  shaken,  and  the  windows  broken  by  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  10th  the  roof  of  the  market  at  Oliveto  collapsed  under 
the  weight  of  ashes,  causing  much  destruction.  By  the  16th  the  seismo- 
meters had  become  quiet,  and  confidence  was  slowly  restored. 

The  permanent  changes  resulting  from  the  eruption  are  that  the 
main  crater  has  now  an  almost  horizontal  rim,  little  higher  than  Monte 
Somma,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  about  1,000  feet  deep.  It  is  estimated 
that,  among  recorded  eruptions,  only  those  of  a.d.  79  and  1631  were  on 
a  greater  scale. 

A  severe  earthquake  was  felt  in  Formosa  on  April  14,  followed  three 
days  later  by  another  in  which  1,228  persons  were  killed,  and  over  2,000 
injured,  while  nearly  9,000  dwellings  were  destroyed  either  partially  or 
totally. 

The  great  earthquake  at  San  Francisco  began  at  5.13  a.m.  (local  time) 
on  April  18,  and  was  followed  during  the  day  by  several  shocks  of  more 
or  less  violence.  The  damage  done  to  the  city,  though  considerable, 
was  small  in  comparison  with  that  due  to  the  fire  which  followed, 
whereby  property  to  the  estimated  value  of  40,000,000/.  sterling  was 
destroyed.  From  a  geological  point  of  view  the  earthquake  was  remark- 
able for  its  capriciousness  and  the  rotatory  character  of  the  movement. 
The  better-class  residences  on  the  hills  were  but  little  affected,  while 
the  low-lying  portions  were  almost  all  destroyed.  Three  miles  of  rail- 
way between  Suisan  and  Benetia  disappeared  from  sight,  and  in  another 
direction  the  track  was  broken  for  scores  of  miles.    The  towns  of  San 
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Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa  were  badly  shaken,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  University  of  California  and  the  Lick  Observatory  escaped 
damage.  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  however,  suffered  a 
loss  exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  value.  Great  sea  waves 
were  raised,  and  the  shock  was  recorded  by  all  the  existing  seismometers, 
from  Shide  (I.W.)  to  Vienna  and  Rome ;  in  Australia,  and,  of  course,  in 
Japan.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  and  that 
in  India  in  1897,  this  ranks  as  the  most  violent  shock  of  modern  times. 
It  is  supposed  that  an  embryonic  range  of  mountains  is  in  process  of 
formation  to  the  west  of  California,  the  coast  ranges  being  still  in  active 
growth,  while  towards  the  east  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  approaching  old 
age,  and  the  Rockies  have  long  ago  ceased  to  exhibit  alteration. 

Among  a  long  list  of  earthquakes  recorded  during  the  year  may  be 
mentioned  those  in  Colombia  (Jan.  31),  the  Antilles  (Feb.  16),  Shemakha 
(Feb.  21),  South  Wales  (June  27),  distinctly  violent  for  a  British  earth- 
quake, and  Valparaiso  (Aug.  16),  whereby  great  damage  was  done,  and 
the  harbour  was  rendered  nearly  10  feet  shallower,  while  the  so-called 
**  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  "  (Juan  Fernandez)  is  said  to  have  sunk 
beneath  the  sea.  The  same  district  was  also  much  disturbed  on 
September  12. 

Professor  Milne  has  traced  a  connection  between  earthquakes  and 
the  movements  of  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth.  This  point,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  fixed,  but  describes  an  irregular  path  of  small  dimensions, 
and  earthquakes  appear  to  take  place  most  frequently  when  the  curve 
bends  sharply. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  different  sets  of  waves  traced  on  the  seis- 
mograph during  a  great  earthquake  Professor  Milne  concludes  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  miles  thick,  and  that  the 
interior  changes  abruptly  in  character,  and  becomes  highly  rigid  at  that 
depth.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  (p.  89),  who 
finds  in  both  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks  a  quantity  of  radium  fifty  or 
sixty  times  as  great  as  that  which  would  maintain  the  observed  flow  of 
heat  through  them.  If  the  same  proportion  persisted  throughout  the 
interior  the  conditions  would  be  widely  different  from  those  indicated 
by  physical  and  astronomical  considerations.  Thus  the  temperature  at 
a  depth  of  45  miles  may  be  estimated,  from  the  observed  increments  in 
mines  and  borings,  at  about  1,530°  centigrade,  a  point  at  which  the 
properties  of  radium  still  persist.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  at  or  about 
the  depth  alluded  to,  the  constitution  of  the  earth  changes  entirely. 
Corroborative  evidence  is  also  furnished  by  pendulum  and  plumb-line 
observations  among  the  Himalayas. 

A  remarkable  series  of  Lower  Tertiary  fauna  in  the  Fayum  or.  lake 
province  of  Egypt  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews. 
Nearly  all  were  derived  from  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  strata  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Moeris.  They  include  ancestral  forms  of  the  Pro- 
boseidea,  and  possibly  of  the  Sirenia  and  Cetacea ;  also  a  huge  four- 
horned  ungulate,  Arsinoitherium,  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros.  The  origin  of 
the  proboscideans  began  in  an  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  shown  1t)y 
the  European  Tetrabelodon  ;  this  was  met  by  a  corresponding  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  soft  upper  jaw,  which  remained  and  became  modified  into 
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large  quantities  of  ice  and  cut  him  and  his  party  oil  from  their  support- 
ing columns  and  drifted  them  to  the  east.  Over  this  drifting  ice  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  reached  latitude  87°  6'  N. ,  the  farthest  north  yet  attained 
by  any  explorer  and  approximately  200  miles  from  the  Pole  itself.  The 
eastward  drift  of  the  ice  on  the  return  journey  finally  brought  the  party 
to  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  and  thence  they  made  their  way  to 
the  ship.  After  recuperation  an  independent  expedition  was  made 
westward  along  the  coast  of  Qrant  Land  and  about  the  100th  meridian 
some  new  land  was  discovered.  After  a  long  struggle  with  ice  and 
storms  the  Roosevelt  was  brought  to  Hopedale  in  Northern  Labrador 
early  in  November. 

In  this  expedition  Lieutenant  Peary  touched  a  point  within  203  miles 
of  the  North  Pole.  In  1900  Captain  Cagni  of  the  Abruzzi  expedition 
attained  within  236  miles,  and  in  1895  Dr.  Nansen  within  260  miles 
of  the  Pole. 

Captain  Amundsen  has  returned  after  spending  three  years  in  the 
region  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.  The  results  of  this  expedition 
which  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  terrestrial  magnetism  have 
not  yet  been  communicated,  as  the  observations  taken  are  at  present 
being  reduced  by  specialists. 

Meteorology. 

There  is  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  West  Indies  are  frequently 
devastated  by  hurricanes.  An  investigation  by  H.  Bell  shows  that 
between  1800  and  1875  there  were  only  seven  hurricanes  in  the  Leeward 
group  of  islands,  and  although  hurricanes  occur  every  autumn  in  the 
neighbouring  seas,  it  is  only  when  the  centre  passes  over  or  near  an 
island  that  serious  damage  is  done. 

The  subject  of  London  fogs  received  the  attention  of  Captain  Car- 
penter four  or  five  years  ago,  and  it  has  again  been  ta'ken  up  by  Dr.  W. 
N.  Shaw.  From  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Lempfert  it  appears  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  fogs  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  abolition  of 
smoke  and  that  the  rest  were  beyond  human  control.  But  although 
smoke  is  not  directly  responsible  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  fogs  of 
London  it  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  persistence  of  many  fogs,  for  it 
seriously  interferes  with  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  to  dissipate  early 
morning  mists. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Bastin  discusses  the  effects  of  civilisation  upon  climate, 
and  remarks  that  the  smoke  of  London  may  be  seen  even  in  the  hilly 
villages  of  Oxfordshire  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  certain  directions. 
Large  cities  he  finds  have  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Drainage  of  land  and  the  growth  of  trees  have 
an  appreciable  influence,  the  latter  reducing  the  mean  temperature 
especially  in  the  hot  seasons.  The  effect  of  the  clearance  of  forests 
on  rainfall,  according  to  Hann,  is  uncertain. 

Dr.  Marsden  has  drawn  out  curves  of  variation  of  the  number  of  cases 
of  scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever  in  relation  to  rain- 
fall and  temperature  in  Birkenhead,  for  the  years  1890  to  1905.  The 
only  distinct  relationship  observable  is  that  scarlatina  increases  after 
deficient  rainfall  and  that  diphtheria  also  increases  in  the  same  way, 
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but  after  abundant  rain  both  of  these  diseases  decrease.  This  is  also 
true  of  a  series  of  wet  years  and  of  a  series  of  dry  years.  Possibly 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina  are  different  forms  of  a  common  malady. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  on  the  natural  ionisation  of  air  in  closed 
vessels  Mr.  A.  Wood  observed  that  there  is  a  well-marked  periodicity  in 
the  intensity  of  the  ionisation.  There  are  two  maxima,  one  occurring  at 
10  P.M.  and  the  other  at  1  A.M.,  and  two  minima  occurring  at  2  p.m.  and 
4  A.M.  These  maxima  and  minima  appear  to  have  a  close  relationship 
to  the  potential  of  the  atmosphere.  The  ionisation  maxima  occur  at 
or  about  the  same  time,  and  the  minima  at  exactly  the  same  hour  as 
the  corresponding  potential  variation  and  are  equally  well  marked, 
and  both  the  potential  and  ionisation  are  most  prominent  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  appears  probable  that  a  very  penetrating  radiation 
of  variable  intensity  reaches  the  earth  from  extra-terrestrial  regions, 
and  this  produces  the  ionisation  of  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  alters 
the  potential. 

The  frequency  of  thunderstorms  over  the  British  Isles  is  greatest  in 
the  month  of  July,  although  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  August  is  the 
month  with  most  thunder  and  lightning.  For  the  whole  year,  as  for  the 
summer,  the  greatest  number  of  storms  occurs  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  districts  of  England  while  not  a  third  of  the  number  occurs  in 
the  west  and  south  of  Ireland.  In  the  winter  this  distribution  is  re- 
versed, the  largest  number  then  occurring  in  Ireland  along  the  western 
coasts. 

From  temperature  observations  taken  on  Nansen's  memorable  voyage 
in  the  Arctic  Seas  new  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  between  the  parallels  60°  and  90''  N.,  and  hence  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  northern  half  of  the  earth  has  been  deduced. 
The  result  goes  to  confirm  Professor  Hann*s  previous  estimate  of  the 
temperature  relationship  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
and  shows  that  the  northern  half  is  about  1*6°  C.  warmer  than  the 
southern  half.  This  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  land  over  sea 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  globe. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  movement  of  the  anti- 
trade winds  at  great  altitudes  between  latitudes  20°  and  40°  N.  Pro- 
fessor Hergesell  by  employing  sounding  balloons  discovered  winds  with 
northerly  components,  instead  of  winds  from  the  south  as  the  accepted 
theory  of  atmospheric  circulation  would  require,  while  Clayton,  Rotch, 
and  Teisserenc  de  Bort  found  southerly  winds  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  between  these  parallels  of  latitude.  The  diversity  of  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments  may  account  in  part  for  the  divergent 
results. 

The  magnitude  of  the  weather  service  in  the  United  States  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  facts  which  have  recently  been  published. 
The  expenditure  per  annum  is  278,0002.  There  is  a  daily  distribution 
of  623,000  weather  forecasts  and  charts.  Weather  maps  are  printed 
at  nearly  100  local  stations  and  daily  telegraphic  reports  are  received 
from  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.  A  well-developed  wireless  tele- 
graph system  is  in  operation  and  storm  warnings  are  promptly  sent 
to  ocean  and  other  places  where  the  information  is  of  value.    Mount 
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Weather  Observatory,  of  which  Dr.  W.  J.  Humphreys  is  the  director,  is 
an  institution  entirely  devoted  to  meteorological  research  and  is  sup- 
ported out  of  national  funds. 

International  soundings  of  the  atmosphere  on  appointed  days  have 
been  continued  for  the  exploration  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  air.  The 
most  interesting  result  obtained  in  this  newest  branch  of  meteorological 
work  is  the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven  miles  there  is  a  tempera- 
ture inversion  so  that  at  this  altitude  the  upward  decrease  of  tempofa- 
ture  is  arrested.  The  existence  of  a  stratum  of  warm  air  at  this  height 
has  given  rise  to  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  methods  employed  in 
aerial  meteorology.  Improvements  in  recording  instruments  are  in 
some  cases  desirable  before  this  result  can  be  accepted  as  proved. 

The  weather  of  the  year  had  one  period  which  was  exceptional. 
During  the  last  few  days  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September 
there  was  a  week  of  remarkably  high  temperature  all  over  the  British 
Isles.  The  summary  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office  showed  that 
the  highest  shade  temperature  reached  was  96''  F.,  at  Bawtry  in  the 
Midlands.  This  hot  spell  was  followed  by  rain  and  a  rapid  fall  of 
temperature,  and  on  September  11,  an  exposed  thermometer  on  the 
grass  at  Greenwich  registered  28^,  and  the  ground  in  the  surrounding 
country  was  covered  with  hoar  frost. 

The  first  two  months  of  the  year  were  wild  and  stormy ;  the  spring 
was  cold  with  scanty  rain  ;  the  summer  rather  more  sunny  than  usual ; 
and  the  autumn  changeable  and  mild.  The  rainfall  at  Greenwich  was 
24*77  inches,  an  excess  of  0*9  inch  over  the  average  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  deficiency  of  rain  during  the  summer  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember was  4*7  inches,  while  the  rest  of  the  year  showed  an  excess  of 
5*6  inches.  The  number  of  wet  days  was  162.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  at  Greenwich  was  50*5°  F.,  nearly  1°  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  last  sixty-five  years. 

The  terrestrial  magnetic  elements  at  Greenwich  for  the  year  1905 
were : — 

Mean  declination 16°  10'  W. 

Mean  horizontal  force 0*1863  C.  G.  S. 

Mean  dip 66°  53' 

Physics. 

The  pe'digree  of  the  radio-active  elements  is  absorbing  the  attention 
and  energy  of  several  physicists  and  new  results  are  constantly  being 
announced.  Mr.  Boltwood  has  recently  obtained  distinct  evidence  of 
the  production  of  radium  from  actinium,  and  it  therefore  appears  that 
actinium  is  an  intermediate  product  between  uranium  and  radium  and 
not  a  member  of  an  allied  family. 

The  velocity  of  the  a  particle  from  radium  C  at  different  parts  of  its 
path  has  been  measured  by  Professor  Rutherford.  After  passing  through 
7  cms.  of  air  the  a  particle  is  no  longer  capable  of  affecting  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  Its  velocity  then  is  a  little  less  than  half  that  with 
which  it  was  emitted.    It  is  possible  that  below  a  certain  critical  speed 
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it  can  join  up  to  a  negative  particle  and  that  the  sudden  cessation  of 
its  active  properties  is  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Bongiovanni  has  observed  that  radium  rays  rapidly  destroy  the 
virus  of  rabies  not  only  when  the  virus  is  contained  in  tubes  but  also 
when  it  exists  in  the  animal  system,  although  in  the  latter  case  the 
rays  must  be  applied  within  an  hour  of  its  introduction  if  it  is  to  be 
destroyed.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  cure  with  certainty  animals 
suffering  from  acute  rabies. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  at  York  on  radio-activity  and  the  internal  structure  of  the 
earth.  The  Hon.  R  J.  Strutt  said  that  he  had  found  radium  in  con- 
siderable uniformity  in  nearly  all  the  principal  rocks  of  the  earth,  and 
in  such  quantity  that  it  would  more  than  account  for  the  heat  of  the 
earth,  assuming  that  the  rocks  are  continuous  throughout  the  interior 
(p.  83).  He  supposed  therefore  that  the  rocks  in  which  radium  is 
found  do  not  extend  to  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface  than  forty-five 
miles,  and  that  the  central  nucleus  is  without  radium.  This  estimate 
of  the  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  corroborated  by  Professor 
John  Milne,  who  showed  that  the  propagation  of  earthquake  waves 
requires  no  greater  depth  of  rock  than  thirty  miles. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  rate  at  which  heat  is 
produced  from  radium  in  a  widely  diffused  state  might  be  much  less 
than  when  concentrated,  as  it  was  in  the  experimental  determination 
of  its  rate  of  emission  made  by  Professor  Curie. 

Sir  William  Crookes  described  an  experiment  carried  out  by  himself 
which  failed  to  confirm  the  evolution  of  heat  by  radium.  In  subse- 
quent correspondence  on  this  question  Lord  Kelvin  wrote  emphatically 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  or 
the  sun,  was  attributable  to  radium,  nor  to  allow  that  the  earth  may 
have  been  existent  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  theory  of  cooling 
by  radiation  would  indicate. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  P.  Phillips  on  the  velocities  of  the  ions  in  gases 
throughout  a  large  range  of  temperatures  gives  some  important  informa- 
tion. The  velocity  of  the  positive  ion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  negative 
ion  at  an  absolute  temperature  of  94°,  but  at  higher  temperatures  the 
negative  ion  moves  more  quickly,  the  velocities  being  proportional  to  the 
absolute  temperatures.  At  low  temperatures  the  ions  appear  to  be 
groups  of  molecules,  but  at  higher  temperatures  the  groups  break  up 
and  become  less  complex,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures some  of  the  corpuscles  free  themselves  from  the  molecules 
and  produce  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  in  flames. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has  carried  out  a  mathematical  investiga- 
tion on  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  an  atom.  He  adduces  three  argu- 
ments which  unitedly  afford  evidence  for  the  view  that  the  number  of 
corpuscles  in  the  atom  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  atomic  weight.  Thus 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  atom  is  entirely  composed  of  corpuscles  and 
there  must  be  a  positive  nucleus  of  considerable  mass. 

One  of  the  arguments  by  which  Professor  Thomson  arrived  at  the 
foregoing  result  was  based  on  the  experiments  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Barkla,  which 
show  that  the  absorption  of  secondary  E()ntgen  radiation  from  the 
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elements  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weight.     The  corpuscalar 
structure  of  the  atom  is  thus  closely  allied  to  its  chemical  behaviour. 

Experiments  of  his  own  lead  Professor  Thomson  to  think  that  the 
spectrum  of  an  element  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  energy  by  the  atom, 
which  at  a  certain  critical  stage  explodes,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  cor- 
puscles thus  set  up  give  rise  to  luminosity.  Some  of  the  effects  of  capa- 
city and  self-induction  on  the  spectra  of  elements  are  discussed  on  this 
view,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  which  appear  in  the  spectrum  of  a  gas 
traversed  by  an  electric  discharge  when  it  is  observed  at  different  parts 
of  its  path. 

A  new  investigation  has  been  made  on  the  velocity  of  Rontgen  rays 
by  Dr.  E.  Marx,  who  claims  that  his  method  yields  a  result  which  is 
correct  to  1  per  cent.  The  velocity  found  by  him  is  equal  to  that  of 
light,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  RQntgen  rays  are  essenti- 
ally ethereal. 

The  valuable  discovery  by  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay  that  gases  are  very 
readily  and  completely  absorbed  by  cocoa-nut  charcoal  at  low  tempera- 
tures has  been  utilised  by  Professor  Rutherford.  He  finds  that  the 
emanation  from  radium,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  completely 
absorbed  by  this  charcoal,  and  it  is  now  possible  by  this  method  to 
estimate  how  much  emanation  at  any  time  is  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  discussion  on  the  nature  of  osmotic  pressure  has  been  carried  on 
by  Professor  Armstrong,  Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
Mr.  Hartley,  and  Professor  Kahlenberg.  Professor  Armstrong  regards 
osmotic  pressure  as  a  negative  pressure,  or  a  ''thirst ''  on  the  part  of  the 
dissolved  substance  for  the  solvent,  water,  and  thinks  it  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  chemical  attraction.  Others  regard  the  pressure  as  similar 
in  kind  to  a  gas  pressure  which  is  known  to  be  due  to  molecular  impacts. 
At  present  the  position  is  that  the  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  thermo-dynamic  reasoning,  but  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  pressure  is  set  up  is  unknown  and  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. Mr.  Whetham  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  pressure  is 
produced  by  a  chemical  reaction  of  solute  on  solvent. 

New  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
for  the  purposes  of  electro  technics  and  photometry.  They  have  cost 
about  7,0002.  and  were  opened  by  Mr.  Haldane  on  June  25. 

The  first  building  in  this  country  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
physical  chemistry  and  electro-chemistry  has  been  erected  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Muspratt  as  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool.  It  has  cost  14,000/.  and  was  opened  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay 
on  October  13. 

The  deaths  of  Professors  Langley,  Boltzmann,  Curie  and  Drude 
during  the  year  are  serious  losses  to  physical  science. 

Chemistry. 

A  fundamental  problem  of  chemistry  is  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights  and  much  attention  is  being  given  to  this  branch.  The  values 
assigned  to  silver,  sodium,  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  of  special  im- 
portance, as  upon  these  the  remainder  are  dependent.    Recent  experi- 
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ments  by  T.  W.  Richards  and  R.  C.  Wells  show  that  on  the  basis  of 
oxygen  =  16  and  silver  =  107*930,  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is 
23*008  and  of  chlorine  35*473,  both  these  last  differing  appreciably  from 
the  accepted  figures,  23*05  and  35*045.  The  atomic  weight  of  bromine 
is  given  by  G.  L.  Baxter  as  79*953  instead  of  79*96,  and  that  of  cadmium 
by  Baxter,  Hines,  and  Prevost  as  112*47  instead  of  112*40.  Many  other 
elements,  e.^.,  carbon,  iodine,  potassium,  strontium,  gadolinium, 
silicon  and  strontium,  are  under  investigation  and  the  atomic  weight 
of  radium  is  still  uncertain,  Mme.  Curie  placing  it  at  225,  while  others 
favour  a  much  higher  value,  viz,,  255  or  upwards. 

Professor  H.  Landolt  has  performed  a  number  of  very  delicate 
weighings  to  discover  the  change  of  mass,  if  any,  accompanying 
chemical  or  physico-chemical  actions.  Among  those  tested  were  the 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  water,  the  action  of  iron  on  copper 
sulphate  solution,  of  ferrous  chloride  on  gold  chloride,  the  electrolysis 
of  aqueous  cadmium  iodide  by  an  alternating  current,  and  several 
others.  Of  fifty-four  experiments  forty-two  showed  a  decrease  in  mass, 
and  twelve  an  increase.  The  most  notable  decreases  (*068  to  '199  mgr.) 
were  observed  when  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  and  ferrous  sulphate 
were  brought  together.  In  many  cases  the  differences  did  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  experimental  error,  and  while  the  evidence  cannot  be 
ignored,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  regard  a  change  of  mass  as  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  a  chemical  process. 

The  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  a  commercial  scale  is  now  carried 
on  profitably  by  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process,  at  Notodden,  in  Norway. 
An  electric  flame  is  maintained  by  an  alternating  current  of  5,000  volts 
and  50  periods  per  second,  between  two  hollow  copper  poles,  cooled  by 
water,  and  placed  about  8  mm.  apart  in  the  centre  of  a  powerful 
magnetic  field  (4,000-5,000  lines  of  force  per  sq.  cm.).  Under  these 
circumstances  the  arc  takes  the  form  of  a  roaring  disc,  several  feet  in 
diameter,  through  which  air  is  gently  blown.  The  issuing  gases  con- 
tain about  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  which  is  then  oxidised  to 
peroxide,  and  absorbed  by  milk  of  lime.  The  calcium  nitrate  thus 
formed  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  able  to  compete 
with  the  native  sodium  nitrate  from  Chili.  Some  nitric  acid  is  also 
collected  as  such.  As  a  commercial  process  the  manufacture  is  entirely 
dependent  on  a  cheap  source  of  power,  such  as  the  waterfalls  in  Norway 
afford. 

Messrs.  W.  Barlow  and  W.  J.  Pope  have  brought  forward  an  important 
development  of  the  atomic  theory  which  correlates  chemical  and  crystal- 
line structure,  and  leads  to  a  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  valency. 
Each  atom  in  a  state  of  combination  is  supposed  to  possess  a  *^  sphere  of 
influence"  of  definite  size,  proportional  to  its  valency.  Molecules  are 
composed  of  assemblages  of  these  spheres,  and  certain  substitutions  are 
possible  whereby  the  crystalline  form  of  one  assemblage  is  maintained 
with  but  a  slight  change  in  one  or  other  of  the  axes,  or  with  no  change 
at  all,  according  as  the  volume  of  the  substituted  molecule  is  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  as  that  which  it  replaces.  The  properties  of  closely- 
packed  assemblages  of  ** spheres  of  influence"  lead  also  to  a  simple  ex- 
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planation  of  multivalency  and  tautomerism,  which  have  hitherto 
found  but  a  vague  interpretation.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  mathematical  researches  of  von  Lindemann  on  the  forms  of  waves 
which  a  vibrating  atom  can  send  out.  Assigning  a  ring  shape  to  the 
oxygen  atom  this  element  would  act  as  a  dyad  to  the  plate-shaped  atom 
of  hydrogen,  in  order  to  cover  up  both  sides  of  the  ring.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  in  relation  to  their  spectra 
can  be  accounted  for  by  assigning  them  a  spherical  shape,  and  so  on 
with  other  elements. 

Professor  G.  Quincke's  paper  on  "The  Transition  from  the  Solid  to 
the  Liquid  State,  and  the  Foam -Structure  of  Matter,"  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  June  21,  brings  out  the  curious  fact  that  all  liquids 
resemble  water  in  forming,  as  they  cool,  oily  foam-walls,  oft«n  very  thin, 
and  invisible  except  when  revealed  by  fractures  or  by  optical  properties 
or  in  some  other  way.  Molten  metals  solidify  on  cooling  to  a  liquid 
jelly,  and  subsequently  to  a  solid  jelly,  the  walls  and  contents  of  the 
foam  cells  of  which  consist  of  traces  of  foreign  matter— gases,  carbon, 
or  other  metals— impossible  to  eradicate  completely.  The  investigation 
throws  light  on  the  peculiarities  familiar  to  engineers  in  connection 
with  alloys  and  mixtures  of  metals. 

The  department  of  radio-activity  continues  to  occupy  many  observers, 
and  the  question  of  the  identity  of  polonium  and  radio-tellurium  is  still 
unsettled.  Mme.  Curie  finds  the  rate  of  decay  of  both  practically 
identical,  but  refuses  to  admit  the  identity  of  the  elements  themselves. 

The  subject  of  osmosis  also  presents  many  difficulties  which  are 
being  followed  up  in  various  quarters. 

In  organic  chemistry,  apart  from  the  new  compounds  discovered, 
and  routine  work  on  those  already  known,  important  results  are  likely 
to  follow  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Emil  Fischer  on  the  synthesis 
of  peptides  and  proteids.  Professor  Dunstan's  address  to  the  British 
Association  indicated  that  the  synthesis  of  indiarubber  might  some  day 
be  an  accomplished  fact  on  lines  now  developing. 

The  celebration  on  July  27  and  28  of  the  jubilee  of  the  discovery  of 
mauve  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  deserves  mention  in  these  pages. 

Zoology. 

The  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  any  great  zoological  discovery. 
It  has  been  marked  however  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  greatest  workers, 
Professor  W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  F.R.S.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  building  up  a  school  of  Biometry. 
By  means  of  exact  measurements  it  was  his  endeavour  to  determine 
the  degrees  of  variations  from  the  normal  type  to  which  a  certain 
population  are  subject,  and  by  this  means  obtain  an  exact  measure  of 
the  action  of  natural  selection. 

The  problem  of  heredity  is  also  being  attacked  by  the  Mendelian 
School  of  biologists  under  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  at  Cambridge. 
Together  with  Mr.  Punnett,  Miss  Saunders  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst  he  has 
published  a  further  report  to  the  Evolution  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  embodying  accounts  of  their  experiments  on  stocks,  poultry 
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and  peas.  Mr.  R  H.  Biffen  has  obtained  some  important  and 
interesting  results  by  the  application  of  Mendelian  principles  to  the 
crossing  of  wheat. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  living  matter  has  again  evoked  two 
books  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  In  "  The  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Living  Matter,"  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian  expounds  his  heretical  ideas  on 
Heterogenesis.  Mr.  J.  Butler  Burke  in  his  **  Origin  of  Life  "  describes 
his  "  radiobes "  as  a  means  of  solving  the  question.  He  regards  them 
as  having  n-1  of  the  n  properties  of  life.  They  do  not  differ,  according  to 
Rudge,  from  the  mimic  cells  produced  by  previous  experimenters  and 
are  apparently  embryonic  crystals  in  a  fluid  state. 

Two  important  zoological  treatises  have  appeared  during  the  year. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History  on  the  Protozoa, 
Sponges,  Coelenterata  and  Echinoderms  written  by  Professor  Marcus 
Hartog,  Miss  I.  B.  T.  Sollas,  Professor  S.  T.  Hickson,  F.R.S.,  and 
Professor  E.  W.  McBride,  F.R.8.,  respectively.  The  MoUusca  volume 
of  Lankester's  "Treatise  of  Zoology"  has  been  very  ably  written  by 
Dr.  Pelseneer. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Gardiner  has  returned  from  the  Percy  Sladen 
Expedition  in  H.M.S.  SeaJLark,  which  investigated  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. His  results  will  be  of  great  value,  hydrographically,  biologically 
and  also  to  geologists,  though  his  views  on  the  Indo-African  land  con- 
nection are  not  generally  accepted.  His  results  will  be  published  by 
the  Linntean  Society. 

The  results  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Cunnington's  third  expedition  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  are  being  published  gradually  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  Dr.  W.  T.  Caiman's  report  on  the  Macrurous 
Crustacea  is  interesting  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  species 
but  because  he  considers  that  the  Macrura  do  not  show  any  special 
marine  affinities.  Mr.  Q.  A.  Boulenger  describes  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  fishes  in  the  same  journal.  All  the  results  seem  to  point 
to  a  long  isolation  of  the  lake. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  disease  Sleeping 
Sickness  which  is  causing  so  great  a  loss  of  life  among  the  natives 
in  Uganda.  Professor  E.  A  Minchin  and  Lieutenant  Gray  returned 
from  Entebbe  during  the  year  and  are  now  engaged  in  working 
out  their  results.  A  sad  feature  of  the  Commission  was  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Forbes  Tulloch,  who  contracted  the  disease  during  his 
investigations. 

Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's  memoir  "On  the  Intestinal  Tract  of 
Mammals"  is  probably  the  most  important  mammalian  work  of  the 
year.  As  he  has  previously  done  in  the  case  of  birds,  he  has  made  a 
systematic  study  of  the  pattern  of  the  coils  and  foldings  of  the  intestine. 
It  is  a  very  complete  account  of  the  general  morphology  of  the  mam- 
malian intestinal  tract. 

A  number  of  new  mammals  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas, 
F.R.S.,  to  the  list  of  those  already  known,  one  being  an  interesting  new 
Duiker  CephaXophua  Walkeri,  from  Nyassaland— also  a  new  pig  Hylocherua 
rumator  from  the  Cameroons.  A  number  of  smaller  mammals  have 
been  also  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.    Our 
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knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  birds  is  being  considerably  increased  by 
the  work  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Pyeraft  on  the  Passeres,  whose  results  will  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  classification  of  that  group.  Mr.  F.  £. 
Beddard  in  a  memoir  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
makes  some  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vascular 
and  respiratory  systems  of  the  Reptilia.  Our  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  interesting  Australian  Lung  Fish  Ceratodus  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bashford  Dean.  From  his  study 
of  a  living  specimen  he  finds  that  its  behaviour  is  very  amphibious, 
it  breathes  largely  through  its  nostrils  and  is  very  salamandrine  in 
its  movements. 

In  a  short  review  of  this  nature  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Invertebrates.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister's 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Zoological  Section  of  the  British  Association 
dealt  with  the  modes  of  reproduction  of  the  Foraminifera. 

Professor  J.  Arthur  Thompson  has  published  two  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  Alcyonaria.  One  describing  Mr.  Cyril  Crossland's  col- 
lection from  Zanzibar  and  British  East  Africa,  the  other  an  account 
of  the  collections  of  the  Investigator  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Ray  Society  has  published  "  British  Fresh-water  Rhizopoda,"  vol. 
i.,  by  Mr.  James  Cash. 

Messrs.  Tattersall  and  Holt  are  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
Crustacea  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  as  shown  by  their  results  pub- 
lished by  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Systematic  Entomology  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Baron 
Osten  Sacken  who  has  published  a  great  amount  of  work  during  his 
long  life. 

The  British  Terrestrial  Isopods  have  been  monographed  by  Messrs. 
W.  M.  Webb  and  Charles  Sillem  in  the  "  Essex  Naturalist."  Their  work 
will  be  of  value  to  the  collector  of  British  Woodlice.  A  useful  and 
long-needed  book  on  British  Diptera  has  been  published,  entitled 
"  Durham  Diptera,"  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Wingate.  In  this  small  volume  he 
summarises  much  of  Schiner's  classical  monograph. 

Other  publications  of  special  note  are  Mr.  Quy  A.  K  Marshall's 
*'  Monograph  of  the  Coleopterous  genus  Scobius  "  and  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  "  Hope  Reports." 

The  British  Section  of  the  International  Fisheries  Investigations 
have  continued  their  studies  of  the  migrations,  feeding  and  breeding 
habits  of  edible  fish  and  have  obtained  results  which  are  of  great 
economic  importance. 

A  further  report  on  Professor  W.  A.  Herd  man's  Ceylon  Pearl 
Fisheries  investigations  has  appeared  which  contains  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  Pearl  Oyster. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkinson  has  continued  his  embryological  studies,  and  in 
his  account  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  Ungulate  Placenta 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Socfe^i/ gives  much  valu- 
able information  especially  on  the  physiology.  Mr.  Richard  Assheton 
has  also  published  a  valuable  piece  of  work  on  the  Ungulate  Placenta 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
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Botany. 

The  year  has  been  marked  not  only  by  the  steady  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  living  plants  but  of  the  much  more  numerous  and  one 
might  almost  say  more  interesting  fossil  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

The  most  valuable  publication  of  the  year  in  Paleobotany  is  Mr. 
G.  R.  Wieland's  monograph  on  the  American  Fossil  Cycads,  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  Kidston  in  a  paper  on  the  microsporangia  of  the  Pterido- 
spermefe  {Phil,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.)  has  described  his  important  discovery 
of  the  male  organs  of  Lyginodendron  Oldhamium,  He  shows  that  a 
typical  Crossotheca  was  borne  on  the  fronds  of  Sphenopteria  honinghauai 
which  have  been  shown  to  have  indubitably  belonged  to  Lyginodendron. 
He  thfis  establishes  the  synthetic  value  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  has  described  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Lanca- 
shire a  fossil  p\&nt  Sutcliffia  inaignio  which  has  a  large  central  stele  from 
which  subsidiary  steles  are  detached.  The  plant  is  of  considerable 
interest  as  it  indicates  that  the  Medullosan  stem  was  probably  derived 
from  a  single  protostelic  condition  such  as  one  finds  in  Heterangium 
among  the  Lyginodendresn. 

Mr.  E.  A.  N.  Arber's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Glossopteris  Flora"  published 
by,  the  British  Museum  is  an  account  of  the  Glossopteris  Flora  of  India 
and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  mono- 
graph which  has  been  written  on  that  group.  In  a  memoir  on  the  past 
history  of  ferns  in  the  "Annals  of  Botany,"  Mr.  Arber  suggests  the  use 
of  the  name  Primofilicales  for  the  group  of  fossil  filicalcs  to  which 
Dr.  Stopes  has  recently  added  a  new  specia  Tubicaulia  Sutcliffii  from  the 
Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Lancashire,  the  only  specimen  previously  known 
being  from  the  Permian.  Arber  suggests  that  the  similarity  of  the 
fructifications  of  one  group  of  the  Primofilicales — the  Marattiacese — 
to  the  pollen-bearing  organs  of  the  fern-like  seed-plants  is  a  case  of 
parallelism  of  development.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Botanical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  Professor  F.  W.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  con- 
sidered the  seed  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint. 

Great  interest  was  centred  in  a  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Linnoean  Society  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gymnosperms.  Professor  Oliver 
supported  the  view  that  the  descent  of  the  gymnosperms  was  through 
the  ferns  and  cycads.  The  discovery  of  multiciliate  spermatozoids  in 
the  cycads  and  in  Gingko  gave  support  to  this  view,  as  did  also  the 
fossil  group  Cycadofilices.  Professor  A.  C.  Seward,  while  accepting  the 
filicinean  origin  of  the  cycads,  considered,  as  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions with  Miss  S.  0.  Ford  on  the  Araucariacese,  that  a  lycopodiaceous 
ancestor  was  necessary  for  that  group  if  not  for  conifers  in  general. 

An  important  contribution  to  Vegetable  Physiology  is  Messrs.  F.  L. 
Usher  and  J.  H.  Priestly*8  work  on  carbon  assimilation  in  green  plants 
(published  in  the  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.).  They  show  that  three  factors  are 
essential  to  photosynthesis:  L  the  vitality  of  the  protoplasm;  2.  the 
presence  of  a  catalysing  enzyme  :  and  3.  the  presence  of  chlorophyll.    If 
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any  of  these  factors  are  interfered  with  the  process  of  photosynthesis 
comes  to  an  end  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll. 

The  International  Conference  on  Hybridisation  and  Plant-breeding 
was  held  in  London.  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  who  presided,  spoke  on  the 
Mendelian  principles  and  the  need  for  further  experiments. 

In  Ecological  Botany  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodhead's  "  Ecology  of  Woodland 
Plants"  occupies  an  important  position.  It  is  especially  valuable  on 
account  of  its  instruction  in  the  method  of  making  maps.  Among  other 
interesting  results  he  shows  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  and 
the  accompanying  conditions  play  a  more  important  part  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  plant  associations  and  the  distribution  of  species 
than  does  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil.  The  less  power  of 
adaptability  a  plant  has  the  narrower  is  its  range  of  structural  variation 
and  the  more  restricted  is  its  distribution. 

Professor  A.  H.  R.  BuUer  has  made  a  study  of  the  Basidiomyeetous 
fungus  Polyporus  sqtuimoaiu  {Journal  of  Economic  Biology)  which  is  a 
parasite  of  such  wood  as  elm,  maple,  etc.  An  account  of  its  life  history 
is  given. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley  has  created  a  new  family  of  seed  plants,  the 
Julianiacese.  It  occupies  a  position  between  the  Juglandacese  and  the 
Cupuliferse,  and  includes  the  genera  Juliana  and  Orthopterygium, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Botanical  science  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor 
H.  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
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I.  ART. 

The  efforts  to  obtain  for  the  nation  the  famous  Velasquez,  '*  Venus  and 
Cupid,"  made  in  the  closing  month  of  1905,  were  followed  up  vigorously 
in  the  new  year,  and  by  the  end  of  January  the  Council  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  was  able  to  announce  that  the  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  picture  were  practically  completed.  The  Velasquez 
was  soon  hung  in  the  National  Gallery,  where  although  it  attracted  much 
admiration  it  was  the  object  of  considerable  criticism  by  artists  and 
others.  The  year  was  memorable  in  another  way  at  the  National 
Qallery,  as  it  witnessed  the  acquisition  for  the  first  time  of  a  work  by  a 
member  of  the  Barbizon  group  of  artists,  Diaz.  It  is,  however,  un- 
fortunate that  the  greater  masters  of  the  French  pastoral  school.  Millet, 
Rousseau,  Corot  and  Daubigny,  remain  unrepresented  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  portrait  group  by  Reynolds  of  "Lady  Cockburn  and  her 
Children,"  surrendered  some  years  ago  by  the  Trustees  to  the  heirs  of 
Sir  James  Cockburn,  was  restored  to  the  Gallery  as  a  bequest  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Beit,  and  the  pictures  acquired  during  1906  also  included  "  The 
Madonna  of  the  Tower,"  ascribed  to  Raphael.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  wis 
appointed  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  one  of  his  first  duties 
was  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  catalogue,  which  was 
severely  criticised  for  its  alleged  errors  and  omissions.  At  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art  the  event  of  the  year  was  the  exhibition  of  some 
remarkable  paintings  by  Turner  that  had  been  hidden  away  for  half 
a  century  at  the  National  Gallery.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacCoU  to  the  Directorship  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (ex- 
cellent in  other  respects)  showed  a  certain  sense  of  humour  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  making  the  bitterest  critic  of  the  Chan  trey 
pictures  their  custodian. 

The  agitation  about  the  Chan  trey  Collection  that  had  disturbed  the 
art  world  for  several  years  almost  died  away  in  1906.  Few  critics 
approved  of  the  purchases  made  by  the  Academy  during  the  year,  but 
very  little  was  said  in  the  way  of  protest,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
agitation  against  the  administration  of  the  Chan  trey  Fund  had  for  the 
time  spent  its  force.  The  pictures  chosen  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees 
were  Mr.  David  Farquharson's  "  Birnam  Wood  "  (1,500/.) ;  "  The  Heretic  " 
(180Z.),  by  Mr.  F.  Craig;  "The  Deserted  Mill "(210/.),  by  Mr.  G.  D.Leslie, 
and  "The Garden  of  Sweet  Sound  "  (105/.),  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell.     No 
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fewer  than  11,789  works  of  art  were  submitted  by  outsiders  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  in  April.  Those  rejected  outright  were  8,806 
in  number,  2,845  were  placed  in  the  "  doubtful  "  section,  from  which  the 
exhibition  is  in  great  part  made  up,  six  were  refused  on  account  of  their 
incompatibility  with  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  132  were 
unconditionally  accepted.  The  pictures  and  other  workB  of  art  submitted 
were  636  more  than  in  1905,  but  those  to  which  places  were  given  in  the 
exhibition  were  thirty-three  fewer.  The  oil  paintings  were  arranged  by 
Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  Mr.  David  Murray,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan.  Mr.  Swan  and  Sir 
William  Richmond  also  arranged  the  water-colours,  miniatures  and 
works  in  black  and  white,  while  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft  was  responsible 
for  the  sculpture  galleries,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  for  the  architectural 
room.  The  principal  works  sold  at  Burlington  House,  in  addition  to 
those  acquired  for  the  Chantrey  Collection,  included  "Farewell  to  the 
Forest  "  (630/.),  by  Mr.  David  Murray ;  "A  Winter  in  Liguria  "  (500/.),  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  LaThangue  ; "  Evening's  Last  and  Sweetest  Hour"  (500/.),  and 
"Fast  Fades  the  Lingering  Light"  (500/.),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson; 
"The  Ever  Open  Door"  (1,050/.),  by  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze;  "Viola' 
(400/.),  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Perugini ;  "Washing  Day"  (472/.  10^.),  by  Mr. 
Edward  Stott ;  "Vows"  (350/.X  by  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton,  and  "Hush" 
(300/.),  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer.  The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at 
the  Royal  Academy  was  of  average  excellence.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable canvas  contained  in  it  was  the  group  by  Franz  Hals,  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  "  Portraits  of  the  Painter  and  his  Family." 

An  interesting  new  departure  was  made  by  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  revival  of  the  Engraver-Associateships,  which  had  been  dormant  for 
many  years.  Two  engravers  were  elected,  and  in  choosing  Mr.  William 
Strang  and  Mr.  Frank  Short  the  Academy  for  once  satisfied  every  kind 
of  critic.  The  great  Dutch  painter  Josef  Israels  and  the  American 
sculptor  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  were  elected  Honorary  Foreign  Acade- 
micians, and  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Academi- 
cian. Mr.  Edward  Stott's  conspicuous  ability  received  at  last  the 
Academic  recognition  it  had  long  deserved  by  his  election  to  an 
Associateship,  and  a  similar  honour  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pomeroy.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Academy  elections  was  the 
nomination  for  an  Honorary  Foreign  Academicianship  of  Auguste 
Rodin,  the  President  of  the  International  Society.  However,  he  was 
not  elected,  although  strongly  supported  in  the  ballots. 

The  International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers  main- 
tained its  position  by  holding  two  good  exhibitions  at  the  New  Gallery, 
the  second  of  which,  composed  of  water-colours,  pastels  and  works  in 
black  and  white,  was  exceptionally  attractive.  The  same  can  hardly 
be  said  of  the  other  society  of  "  advanced  "  painters,  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  which  had  not  recovered  from  the  dislocation  of  its  affairs 
caused  by  the  demolition  of  its  former  headquarters  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  suitable  exhibition  room.  A 
new  permanent  home  for  the  Club  was  found  in  the  summer  at  a 
gallery  in  Dering  Yard,  Bond  Street,  in  which  two  exhibitions  were 
held.    Both  were  well  up  to  the  average  of  merit  but  the  Club  neverthe- 
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less  seemed  temporarily  to  have  lost  to  some  extent  its  former  touch 
with  the  public.  Good  work  by  members  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  and  painters  in  sympathy  with  it  was  shown  at  an  exhibition  held 
by  Messrs.  Agnew  and  devoted  entirely  to  examples  of  advanced,  or  as 
it  was  called  on  this  occasion  "independent''  art.  Of  the  other  art 
societies  in  London,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  driven  from  the  New  Gallery  by 
the  International  Society,  held  its  triennial  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries.  After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  was  disbanded.  At  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  the  battle  for  the  Presidentship  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  was  almost  as  exciting  as  the  struggle  that  ended  in 
the  deposition  of  Whistler  from  the  same  post  seventeen  years  earlier. 
Among  the  candidates  were  Professor  von  Herkomer,  R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  A. R.  A.,  both  of  whom  joined  the  Society  shortly  before 
the  election,  and  it  was  to  the  last-named  that  victory  fell.  At  the 
first  exhibition  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  East  in  November  and 
December  the  attendance  of  visitors  and  the  sales  alike  showed  con- 
siderable improvement.  A  new  society  of  artists  was  founded  in 
London  during  the  year — the  Modern  Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 
Among  the  exhibitions  held  by  dealers  that  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
pictures  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  was  the  most  important.  It  included 
nearly  all  the  best  works  by  the  veteran  Pre-Raphaelite,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  exhibition  by  the  public. 
On  all  the  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  period  that  it  remained  open 
the  galleries  were  so  crowded  that  the  doors  had  to  be  closed  from  time 
to  time  to  exclude  visitors.  No  fewer  than  35,000  people  paid  for 
admission  to  the  Holman  Hunt  exhibition. 

In  March  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  King  had  ordered  the 
sale  of  a  large  number  of  duplicate  etchings  and  mezzotints  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor,  and  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be  invested  in  the 
names  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  historical  collec- 
tion of  prints  in  the  Library.  The  prints  thus  sold,  including  all  the 
etchings  lent  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Whistler  exhibition,  were  purchased 
by  Messrs,  Agnew,  and  numbers  of  them  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  American  collectors.  So  far  as  auction  sales  were  concerned 
the  year  was  not  remarkable.  No  great  collections  were  dispersed,  and 
although  high  prices  were  paid  for  individual  pictures  and  objects  of 
artistic  interest  there  was  no  sensational  bidding  such  as  that  in  the 
previous  year  for  the  Gabbitas  biberon,  the  Vandyck  portraits  of  Charles 
the  First  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  Raeburn  portraits  from 
the  Tweedmouth  collection.  Two  sales  attracted  public  attention  in 
an  unusual  degree,  those  of  the  Woods  and  the  Quilter  collections.  The 
pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  an 
art  critic  and  at  one  time  attached  in  that  capacity  to  the  Times. 
realised  8,132/.,  and  those  of  the  late  Thomas  Hoade  Woods,  one  of  the 
partners  at  Christie's,  who  had  been  for  sixty  years  connected  with  the 
famous  firm  of  auctioneers,  19,942/.  Mr.  Woods  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  judges  of  his  time  of  the  value  of  works  of  art,  and  some  of 
t;he  pictures  originally  bought  by  him  for  small  sums  realised  large 
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prices  after  his  death.  A  Bomney,  the  portrait  of  "The  Stanhope 
Children,"  bought  by  Mr.  Woods  years  ago  for  less  than  30/.,  fetched 
4,600  guineas  at  his  sale ;  and  Hoppner's  '*  Lady  Waldegrave,"  for  which 
in  the  eighties  at  Christie's  he  paid  24/.  3^.  realised  6,000  guineas. 
Other  pictures  from  various  collections  sold  during  the  year  for  high 
prices  included  a  (Gainsborough,  "Viscountess  Tracy "  (6; 000 guineas) ;  a 
Turner,  "The  Rape  of  Europa"  (6,400  guineas) ;  a  Raeburn,  "  Mr.  John- 
stone of  Alva  and  Family'' (5,800  guineas);  a  Botticelli,  "The  Virgin, 
Christ  and  St.  John"  (5,000  guineas);  a  Lawrence,  "Emily  Ogilvie" 
(3,000  guineas) ;  a  Romney,  "  Mrs.  Mingay  "  (6,200  guineas) ;  and  a  sketch 
by  Cosway,  1,150  guineas.  At  Dublin,  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
late  Lord  de  Montalt  a  picture  by  Franz  Hals  was  sold  for  3,650/. 
Very  high  prices  were  paid  for  rare  examples  of  porcelain  at  Christie's. 
A  pair  of  square-shaped  Ming-black  vases  realised  3,700  guineas ;  a 
pair  of  beakers  on  ruby  coloured  ground,  3,100  guineas ;  and  two 
Mandarin  jars  with  covers  1,650  guineas.  The  sales  of  silver  were  not 
sensational  except  in  one  instance,  where  two  small  tazze  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  sold  for  2,900/.  Chippendale  chairs  remained 
in  great  demand  in  the  sale-room.  One  set  of  four  was  sold  for  735/., 
and  another  of  eight  for  1,323/. 

II.  DRAMA. 

The  year  1906  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  year  of  distinction  for  actors 
rather  than  for  dramatists.  No  new  writer  of  striking  excellence  has 
come  to  light,  and  some  of  those  who  had  already  established  a  reputa- 
tion have  not  done  much  to  maintain  it.  Chief  among  popular  suc- 
cesses is  Mr.  Pinero's  "  His  House  in  Order,"  produced  by  Mr.  George 
Alexander  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  It  is  a  well -constructed,  conven- 
tional play,  with  the  lights  and  shadows  well  defined,  and  nothing  to 
confuse  the  ideas  of  the  most  simple-minded  audience.  Neither  the 
characters  nor  the  situations  have  much  in  common  with  real  life ;  indeed 
some  of  the  incidents — such  as  that  of  a  man's  engaging  his  first  wife's 
sister  to  rule  his  establishment  because  his  second  wife  proves  a  bad 
housekeeper — are  almost  ludicrously  improbable.  The  story  works  up 
effectively  for  the  stage  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  spontaneity  about  the 
principal  scenes  which  makes  them  theatrical  rather  than  dramatic. 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh's  acting  as  Nina  Jesson,  the  ill-used  second  wife, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly ;  the  favourable  reception  of  the 
piece  is  largely  owing  to  her  alone.  Mr.  Alexander's  methods  are  not 
apt  to  vary  much,  and  the  part  of  Hilary  Jesson  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  on  purpose  for  him ;  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  diminishes  the  interest  of  any  actor's  performance. 

Three  new  comedies  by  well-known  writers — "The  Heroic  Stubbs," 
by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  ;  "The  Fascinating  Mr.  Vanderveldt,"  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro;  and  "The  Alabaster  Staircase,"  by  Captain  Robert 
Marshall — each  failed  to  make  any  lasting  impression.  We  have  also 
to  record  a  mistaken  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barrie,  whose  two  short 
new  pieces  had  a  very  brief  life  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  March. 
"Josephine"  was  a  bold  attempt  to  introduce  an  altogether  new  class 
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of  play — the  political  allegory.  "  Punch  "  was  a  rather  ill-advised  attack 
on  a  brother  dramatist.  Both  plays  were  extremely  personal  in  their 
allusions,  and,  had  they  succeeded,  might  have  created  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  new  play,  first  seen  in  a  series  of  maJtinies  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  roused  the  usual  hornet's  nest  of  criticism.  It  was 
asserted,  and  has  not  been  denied,  that  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  "  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma"  in  answer  to  a  direct  challenge  to  present  death  on  the  stage. 
Whether  this  is  actually  so  or  not,  the  idea  might  certainly  receive 
support  from  the  deliberate  ruthlessness  with  which  the  writer  sets  to 
work  on  the  principal  scene.  He  seems  to  tell  himself  and  his  audience 
that  he  will  use  the  most  hackneyed  devices  of  stage  pathos  and  work 
them  triumphantly  into  an  original  effect.  The  victim  is  a  young 
artist  who  dies  of  consumption — dies  very  slowly,  in  a  chair  wheeled 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot-lights,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
principal  persons  in  the  play.  The  artist  is  a  genius ;  he  is  also  a 
poseur  of  the  deepest  dye,  and,  like  M.  Rostand's  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
he  poses  supremely  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  fully  conscious  of  his 
magnificent  opportunity.  This  being  so,  the  elaborate  accessories,  and 
even  the  presence  of  the  newspaper  reporter,  for  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
been  attacked,  are  to  a  certain  extent  justified.  In  the  same  way,  to 
speak  of  the  scene  as  "  burlesque  "  because  the  dying  patient  laughs  at 
his  doctors,  is  absurd;  he  has  mocked  at  them  throughout  the  play> 
and,  like  Mercutio,  his  jokes  are  in  character  to  the  last.  The  really 
burlesque  passages  are  hard  to  forgive,  because  they  are  so  perfectly 
gratuitous.  To  have  one  of  the  characters  announcing  himself  as  "  a 
disciple  of  Bernard  Shaw"  when  beliefs  are  under  discussion,  is  un- 
necessary and  unworthy.  Taken  Altogether,  in  spite  of  a  more  coherent 
plot,  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  is  inferior  to  "Major  Barbara"  in 
dramatic  power,  and  to  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  "  in  dialogue  and  in 
observation  of  character.  With  the  acting  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  fault.  The  caste  included  Mr.  Ben  Webster,  Mr.  William  Farren, 
jun.,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Qurney  as  doctors  of  different 
types;  Mr.  Qranville  Barker  as  Louis  Dubedat,  the  artist,  and  Miss 
Lillah  McCarthy  as  his  wife.  Louis  Dubedat  is  scarcely  a  credible 
figure;  he  has  the  irresponsibility  of  genius,  joined  to  the  practical 
cunning  of  a  street  Arab.  Mr.  Qranville  Barker  could  not  make  him 
life-like;  but  he  made  him  more  amusing  and  less  repulsive  than 
perhaps  any  one  else  could  have  done.  Mr.  William  Farren  was  es- 
pecially admirable  as  the  old  Irish  doctor,  Sir  Patrick  Cullen. 

Other  dramatists  who  have  had  new  work  produced  at  the  Court 
matinies  during  the  year  are  Mr.  R.  Vernon  Harcourt,  "  A  Question  of 
Age  " ;  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  **  The  Charity  that  began  at  Home  " ;  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett,  "  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd  " ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Fenn,  *'The  Convict  on  the  Hearth";  and  Mr.  John  Galsworthy, 
"  The  Silver  Box."  The  evening  performances  have  been  chiefly  re- 
vivals, including  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  (Dr.  Murray's  transla- 
tion) and  several  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays.  The  acting,  in  nearly  every  case, 
was  worthy  of  the  Court  Theatre's  reputation.  Among  the  newer 
individual  performances  which  stand  out  as  having  especial  merit  are 
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Miss  Grace  Lane's  in  "Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd";  Mr.  Norman 
M^Kinnel's  in  "The  Silver  Box";  Mr.  Henry  Ainley's  in  the  Hip- 
polytus ;  last,  but  not  least,  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  as  Lady  Cicely  Wayn- 
fletein  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion." 

A  conspicuous  and  not  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  year  has 
been  the  large  number  of  novels  adapted  for  the  stage.  By  far  the 
boldest  of  these  attempts  was  "Colonel  Newcome,"  a  version  of 
Thack3ray's  novel,  prepared  by  Michael  Morton,  and  produced  by  Mr. 
Tree  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  May.  The  announcement  that  Mr. 
Tree  would  play  the  name  part  caused  several  people  to  take  the  almost 
unprecedented  course  of  openly  protesting,  by  means  of  letters  to  the 
papers,  before  the  first  night  of  the  play.  Their  fears  were  scarcely 
justified  ;  for  although  "Colonel  Newcome"  was  not,  and  hardly  could 
have  been,  a  good  play,  Mr.  Tree's  acting  was,  in  many  respects,  ex- 
cellent. Where  he  failed  was  chiefly  in  appearance,  and  in  his  "  make- 
up," which  suggested  a  foreign  Royalty  rather  than  the  essentially 
English  Colonel.  Other  important  parts  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Tree  (as 
Mrs.  Mackenzie),  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite,  Mr. 
Basil  Gill,  and  Mr.  Norman  Forbes.  Less  ambitious  and  more  satis- 
factorily adapted  works  were  "  Peter's  Mother,"  by  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture,  at 
Wyndham's  Theatre;  "The  Morals  of  Marcus,"  at  the  Garrick,  and 
"Raffles,  the  Amateur  Cracksman,"  at  the  Comedy.  Of  these, 
"Raffles  "  is  the  most  original  in  idea,  and  the  acting  of  Mr.  Gerald  da 
Maurier  in  the  principal  part  could  not  have  been  improved.  The 
dialogue  of  "Peter's  Mother"  is  more  finished,  and  the  caste  was  an 
exceptionally  strong  one,  including  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Hilda 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Kerr.  A  stage  ver- 
sion of  "The  Bondman,"  by  Hall  Oaine,  was  the  autumn  melodrama 
at  Drury  Lane.  The  longest— and  loudest — part  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Frank  Cooper.  His  style  is  nothing  if  not  robust,  and  he  was  as  much 
in  his  element  as  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  played  the  heroine,  was 
out  of  hers.  "The  Shulamite,"  from  the  novel  by  A.  and  C.  Askew, 
was  brought  out  at  the  Savoy  during  Miss  Lena  Ash  well's  season. 
The  plot  is  lurid  and  depressing,  but  Mr.  Norman  M*Kinnel,  as  the 
Boer  farmer,  and  Miss  Ashwell  as  his  young  wife,  both  showed  re- 
markable power.  "Brigadier  Gerard,"  from  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
"  Adventures  of  Gerard,"  was  produced  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred  Terry  appeared  at 
the  New  Theatre  in  "  Dorothy  o'  the  Hall,"  a  version  of  the  American 
novel  by  Charles  Major. 

Adaptations  or  translations  of  foreign  plays  have  been  fewer  than 
usual,  and  in  no  case  very  popular ;  with  the  exception  of  "  Toddles  "— 
the  "  Triplepatte  "  of  MM.  Bernard  and  Godfernaux — in  which  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude  is  most  amusing.  "  Mauricette,"  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  was  given  at  the  Lyric  with  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Dorothea  Baird  in  the  principal  parts.  "The  Harlequin  King,"  from 
the  German  of  Rudolf  Lothar,  was  played  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  revived  during  the  year  included  two  at 
least  which  have  not  been  seen  in  London  for  many  years.     These  are 
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"  Measure  for  Measure  "  and  "  The  Winter's  Tale."  Both  have  isolated 
scenes  of  extraordinary  power.  In  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  it  is  easy 
to  sec  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  Angelo  and  Isabella  for  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton,  by  whom  they  were  played.  Never- 
theless, the  characters  arouse  less  sympathy  than  in  almost  any  other 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  may  be  because  our  point  of  view  on 
certain  subjects  has  changed ;  it  may  be,  partly,  from  the  sustained 
and  excessive  violence  of  the  language  in  many  of  the  scenes.  As  for 
Leontes  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  he  aroused  no  feeling  but  dislike, 
verging  on  disgust ;  mingled,  perhaps,  with  pity  for  Mr.  Charles 
Warner,  who  undertook  this  most  unattractive  part.  Although  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  was  given  at  His  Majesty's,  Mr.  Tree's  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  caste.  Mrs.  Tree  took  the  part  of  Paulina  and  Miss  Viola 
Tree  that  of  Perdita.  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Hermione  was  most  beautiful, 
especially  in  the  scene  of  her  public  accusation  and  acquittal. 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller's  matinees  of  "  Othello,"  given  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
in  May  and  June,  were,  in  many  ways,  a  model  for  all  Shakespearean 
productions.  The  acting  was  uniformly  on  a  high  level — that  is,  if  we 
except  the  Brabantio  of  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  who  exaggerated  his  rdle ; 
there  was  no  "star"  ;  the  scenery  was  artistic  without  being  obtrusive. 
Mr.  Waller  himself  as  Othello  was  picturesque  and  dignified ;  the  fault  of 
his  performance  was  that  he  seemed  to  reach  the  climax  of  his  emotions 
too  early  in  the  play;  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  rise  to  in  the 
later  scenes.  The  lago  was  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  who  erred  slightly  in  the 
direction  of  too  sinister  an  outward  appearance ;  otherwise  he  was 
excellent,  and,  as  usual,  disdained  all  cheap  efiEects.  Miss  Wynne- 
Matthison  and  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  were  as  good  as  possible  in  the  smaller 
parts  of  Emilia  and  Cassio.  Miss  Evelyn  Millard  was  an  ideal  Des- 
demona  in  appearance  and  spoke  her  lines  well ;  but  her  acting  was 
inclined  to  be  too  self-conscious.  Her  part  was  much  too  arbitrarily 
treated  in  the  matter  of  "cuts";  for  some  inscrutable  reason  the  whole 
of  the  "Willow  Song"  scene  in  the  last  act  was  omitted.  At  the 
Garrick  Theatre  a  limited  number  of  performances  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  and,  later,  of  "Macbeth,"  were  given,  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier  and  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  in  the  leading  parts. 

Poetic  dramas  by  modern  authors  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Tree  produced  "Nero"  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips, 
at  His  Majesty's.  The  play  itself  was  treated  as  little  more  than  a 
pretext  for  gorgeous  scenery  ;  and  the  burning  of  Rome,  which  was  its 
culminating  point,  was  a  triumph  for  the  scene-painters  rather  than 
for  author  or  actors.  "Tristram  and  Iseult,"  by  Y.  Comyns  Carr,  and 
*'  The  Virgin  Goddess,"  by  Rudolf  Besier,  were  seen  successively  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  during  the  autumn  season.  Both  were  conscientious 
and  artistic,  though  not  inspired  works ;  and  neither  had  enough 
vitality  to  command  popular  favour.  In  the  former  play  even  Mr. 
Oscar  Asche  could  not  infuse  much  life  into  the  part  of  King  Mark ; 
while  Mr.  Matheson  Lang  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton,  as  the  hero  and 
heroine,  were  classic,  but  monotonous  in  their  methods. 

Musical  comedy  has  proceeded  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  former 
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years,  save  for  one  notable  feature — the  revival  of  the  Savoy  operas 
by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  beginning  with  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.'* 
This  series,  however,  was  not  started  until  December  8 ;  it  therefore 
belongs  more  properly  to  1907.  At  present  there  is  every  sign  of  its 
proving  a  continued  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  review  of  the  year  without  offering 
congratulations  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  celebrated  her  "  Stage  Jubilee" 
on  April  27.  Miss  Terry's  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  1866,  was 
as  Mamillius,  in  "The  Winter's  Tale."  On  June  12  of  this  year  a 
benefit  performance  was  given  for  her  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  for 
which  nearly  every  English  actor  and  actress  of  note  ofiEered  their 
services.  Both  the  performers  and  the  audience  joined  in  giving  her 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  receptions  our  stage  has  ever  seen. 

Eveline  C.  Godley. 


III.  MUSIC. 

The  English  musical  year  of  1906  opened  in  somewhat  exciting  fashion, 
for  a  well-equipped  force  of  native  musicians,  comprising  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  300  picked  voices  from  the  Leeds  Festival  Choir, 
the  whole  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  made  a 
raid  upon  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  French  music-lovers 
some  of  the  products  of  our  country.  Considerable  artistic  success  fol- 
lowed their  efiEorts,  and  M.  Bruneau,  the  eminent  critic,  wrote  of  them  in 
terms  of  warm  praise.  Included  in  the  two  programmes  were  portions 
of  Stanford's  Bequiem,  and  two  movements  from  his  Irish  Symphony, 
Parry's  "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,"  Elgar's  chorus,  "The  Challenge  of  Thor," 
from  "King  01af,'*and  small  works  by  Cowen,  Mackenzie  and  Sullivan; 
while  among  the  foreign  composers  represented  were  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Wagner  and  Saint-Saens.  This,  moreover,  was  not  the  only  serious  at- 
tempt made  during  the  year  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  British  music, 
for  in  the  late  summer  a  similar  Yorkshire  choir,  supplied  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  Leeds  Choral  Union  and  the  Sheffield  Musical  Union, 
visited  Grermany  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Coward,  and  sang  at 
Diisseldorf  a  condensed  form  of  "  The  Messiah  "  and  a  number  of  early 
English  and  other  part-songs,  madrigals,  etc. ;  and  at  Cologne  and  Frank- 
fort Elgar's  "  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  and  added  thereby  more  laurels  to 
the  wreath  of  their  fame.  In  Cincinnati,  too,  Elgar's  oratorios  "The 
Apostles"  and  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  held  pride  of  place  in  the 
musical  festival  in  May,  Elgar  himself  being  present.  The  former 
work  was  heard  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Diisseldorf,  while  the  latter 
was  also  introduced  to  Parisian  audiences,  and  as  Elgar's  latest  work 
"The  Kingdom"  was  the  most  important  novelty  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  October,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  him  the  year  was  one  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity.  In  addition,  mention  should  be  made  at  once 
of  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  protection  of 
musical  copyrights  (see  English  History  p.  189)  whereby  the  nefarious 
trade  of  the  class  long  known  as  the  "  musical  pirates  "  was  brought  to 
an  end  none  too  soon. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  prodigious  number 
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of  concerts  that  occurred  in  London  alone,  where  upwards  of  1,400  were 
given  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  Many  foreigners  still  regard 
London  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  where  gold  is  easily  to  be  picked  up, 
but  most  of  them  return  quickly  to  their  homes  sadder  and  wiser. 
Another  kind  of  concert  giver  is  the  provincial  teacher,  who  to  this  day 
regards  as  an  asset  the  notices  of  the  metropolitan  critics  ;  presumably 
these  notices  have  a  power  of  attracting  pupils.  The  mediocre  foreign 
musicians  and  the  pedagogic  provincial  teacher  apart,  there  was  a  good 
average  of  first-rate  concerts  maintained  during  the  three  seasons,  but 
of  these  later. 

The  boom  in  operatic  enterprise  (slowly  but,  let  us  hope,  surely  grow- 
ing towards  permanency)  really  came  as  a  surprise  to  no  one  who  has 
had  a  full  opportunity  of  following  the  trend  of  things  operatic  for  any 
considerable  time.  It  seems  that  there  is  in  reality  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing taste  for  opera  among  the  middle  classes  of  a  sincerity  not  by  any 
means  general  in  earlier  years.  Apart  from  such  extraneous  produc- 
tions as  those  of  Loder*s  "The  Night  Dancers"  by  the  Turner  Opera 
Company  at  Shoreditch — an  opera  over  which  London  once  went  wild — 
of  Nicholas  Gatty's  "Qreysteel"  by  the  Moody-Manners  Company  at 
Sheffield  and  subsequently  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  of  John  Barnett's 
**The  Mountain  Sylph"  by  the  Guildhall  School  Students,  we  enjoyed 
some  160  operatic  performances  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  summer  and 
the  autumn ;  these  two  seasons  being  connected  by  another  of  opera  in 
English,  given  by  the  admirable  Moody-Manners  Companies  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  in  July  and  August.  At  Covent  Garden  in  the  " grand'* 
season  were  several  novelties  and  revivals  of  interest.  Poldini's  new 
work,  "  Der  Vagabund  und  die  Prinzessin,"  deserved  hardly  any  other 
fate  than  the  failure  that  followed  its  production,  but  many  would 
gladly  have  seen  Cornelius's  *' Barber  of  Bagdad"  several  times,  and 
Massenet's  "miracle,"  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  is  beautiful 
enough  to  take  a  permanent  place  at  any  opera  house.  Possibly  its 
religious  rtiotif  may  have  militated  against  it,  or  perhaps  folk  cared  not 
for  an  opera  in  which  no  female  character  appears.  Be  this  how  it 
may,  the  work  failed  to  hold  the  stage  in  London.  Tschaikowsky*s 
"  Eug^n  Oniegin  "  was  revived  for  Signer  Battistini,  but  also  failed  to 
maintain  its  place  in  the  repertoire,  and  much  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  very  beautiful  reproduction  of  Gluck's  "  Armide,"  perhaps  the  most 
successful  production  of  the  summer  season.  The  ballet  imported  from 
Brussels  for  this  work  was  also  skilfully  employed  in  Messager's  '*Les 
deux  Pigeons  "  which  was  much  appreciated.  Included  also  in  the  re- 
pertoire were  "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  "  Tannhftuser,"  "  DerBingdes 
Nibelungen  "  (of  which  the  performances  under  Dr.  Hans  Richter  were 
capital,  but  hardly  on  so  high  a  level  throughout  as  those  of  the  previ- 
ous year),  "  Traviata,"  "  Tristan,"  "  Aida."  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that 
Richard  Strauss's  much-debated  "  Salom^  "  would  be  heard  in  London, 
but  it  came  not.  Among  the  singers  whose  visits  should  be  recorded  were 
Ternina,  who  reappeared  yet  once  more  as  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde,  Mes- 
dames  Von  Mildenburg,  Wittich,  Gadsky,  Reinl,  Kniipfer-Egli,  Grimm, 
and  Herren  Burger,  Biirgstaller,  Konrad,  Anthes,  J(5rn,  Lieban,  Knlipfer, 
Braun,  Zador  and  Raboth,  Van  Rooy,  with  the  English-speaking  Mes- 
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dames  Agaes  Nicholls,  Kirkby  Lunn,  Gleeson-White,  Edna  Thornton, 
Edith  Clegg  and  W.  Ludlam,  and  the  French  and  Italian  Mesdames 
Melba,  Destinn,  Donalda,  Lejeune,  with  MM.  Caruso,  Scotti,  Altchewsky, 
Gilibert,  Journet,  Seveiihac,  the  premiere  danseuse  Mile.  Boni,  and  the 
conductor  Campanini. 

In  the  autumn  season  of  Italian  opera  the  singers  included  Mesdames 
Melba,  Giachetti,  Kirkby  Lunn,  de  Cisneros,  and   Madame  Suzanne 
Adams  reappeared  once  more ;  while  among  those  of  the  sterner  sex 
were  MM.  Zenatello,  Sammarco,  Franceschini,  Krismer,  Capi.     At  the 
very  close  of  a  brilliant  season  a  great  stir  was  made  by  Madame  Maria 
Gay,  who  appearing  here  for  the  first  time  as  Carmen  created  a  veritable 
sensation  by  the  brilliance  of  her  performance.     Madame  Nordica  was 
also  in  London  after  a  prolonged  absence,  but  though  "  Gioeonda  "  came 
so  near  to  being  produced  as  to  have  a  dress-rehearsal,  yet  it  had  ulti- 
mately to  be  postponed  owing  to  Mme.  Nordica's  continued  indisposition. 
"  Madama  Butterfly  "  was,  perhaps,  the  most  sought  after  opera  played, 
but  "  La  Tosca,"  "  Aida,"  and  several  of  the  more  familiar  operas  proved 
once  more  attractive.    Giordano's  "  Fddora  "  was  a  failure.    Let  it  be  re- 
corded that  for  the  first  time  an  Englishman  more  or  less  permanently 
conducted  grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden — Mr.  P6rcy  Pitt,  who  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Messager  as  general  musical 
director  of  the  Opera,  while  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  was  made  general  manager. 
Turning  now  to  the  concert  room  and  the  prodigious  number  of  per- 
formances given  during  the  year,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  general 
quality  was  very  far  above  the  quantity  in  average.    Among  much  that 
was  interesting  was  more  that  was  either  purely  commercial  or  artistic- 
ally dull.    The  most  noteworthy  feature  (in  a  sense)  of  the  Handel 
Festival  was  the  supersession  of  "Israel  in  Egypt"  by  "Judas  Macca- 
bseus,*'  yet  the  function  proved  sufficiently  attractive.    The  Philharmonic 
Society  went  gaily  along  on  its  well-beaten  track,  producing  now  and  then 
a  new  composition  (which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  has  not  been 
heard  again  since),  but  generally  maintaining  its  old,  solid  stolidity. 
At  their  concerts  Mr.  York  60  wen,  a  young  English  composer  who  came  a 
good  deal  into  prominence  during  the  year,  played  a  "Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  D"  from  his  own  pen ;  a  set  of  orchestral  variations  on  an  Afri- 
can theme  by  Mr.  S.  Coleridge-Taylor  met  with  an  apparently  ephemeral 
success;  Mr.  Gustav  von  Hoist's  setting  of  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter** 
was  sung  by  Miss  Gleeson-White,  and  the  much-discussed  Mr.  Josef 
Holbrooke  was  represented  by  his  ballade  "Annabel  Lee,'*  admirably 
sung  by  Mr.  Kennerley  Humford.    But,  for  the  rest,  the  changes  were 
largely  rung  upon  the  classical  or  romantic  (at  least  familiar)  master- 
pieces of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schumann,   Tschaikowsky  and  others, 
though  it  should  be  recorded  that  Herr  Weingartner  conducted  his 
own  "  Symphony  in  G  " — a  first  performance  here  ;  that  the  Bradford 
Choral  Society  astonished  metropolitan  amateurs  of  choral  music  by 
the  splendour  of  their  tone  in  the  Choral  Symphony,  and  that  among  the 
solo  artists  who  appeared  were  Miss  Marie  Hall  and  the  "  Wunderkind" 
Mischa  Elman. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  Patrons  Fund  gave  its  usual  concerts 
and  produced  at  them  many  efforts  of  Young  England,  but  once  more 
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the  old  tag  of  parturiunt  monies  and  ridiculua  mus  came  directly  into 
the  general  mind  and  the  long-sought  genius  has  as  yet  failed  to  appear 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Fund.  English  music,  moreover, 
was  by  no  means  neglected  elsewhere,  for  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams's 
"Norfolk  Rhapsody,"  Norman  O'Neill's  overture  "In  Spring-time,"  the 
prelude  to  "  Sappho  "  by  Granville  Bantock,  the  "  Epithalamium  "  by  J. 
H.  Foulds,  George  Halford's  "  In  Memoriam  Overture,"  and  a  "  Bohemian 
Suite"  by  Josef  Holbrooke  were  all  heard  at  the  Promenade  Concerts, 
entertainments  which  are  among  the  finest  educational  advantages  of 
metropolitan  musical  life.  As  before  they  were  conducted  by  Henry 
J.  Wood,  who  during  the  autumn  was  appointed  conductor  of  both  the 
Norwich  and  the  Sheffield  Festivals.  With  his  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra, 
too,  Mr.  Wood  did  much  for  musical  London,  and  all  who  knew  were 
delighted  that  he  declined  a  tempting  offer  to  go  to  the  United  States  for 
a  term  of  years.  The  London  Choral  Society  under  Arthur  Fagge  showed 
enterprise  in  selecting,  among  other  works,  "Gerontius,"  "The  Pied 
Piper,"  Holbrooke's  "The  Bells,"  and  Elgar's  "The  Kingdom";  and  the 
Royal  Choral  Society,  whose  conductor  is  still  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
sang  Brahms's  "Requiem,"  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour  (Sir  F. 
Bridge  being  absent  owing  to  the  death  of  Lady  Bridge),  and  gave 
also  a  performance  of  "  Gerontius."  The  Bach  Choir  achieved  a  further 
triumph  by  the  excellence  of  their  rendering  of  the  gigantic  "B  Minor 
Mass  "  at  their  Bach  Festival,  and  record  should  perhaps  be  made  of  the 
British  Canadian  Festival  Concerts,  which  the  King  attended,  and  at 
which  the  older  generation  of  British  masters  was  well  represented, 
whilst  a  choric  idyl  "Pan  "  was  chosen  to  represent  Canada.  Its  com- 
poser was  Dr.  Charles  Harriss.  At  Leipzig  and  Prague  Miss  Ethel 
Smyth's  opera  "  Strandrecht "  met  with  no  little  success. 

At  the  provincial  festivals  in  the  summer  and  autumn  the  only 
novelty  of  first-rate  importance  was  Elgar's  "The  Kingdom,"  the 
second  part  as  it  were  of  "The  Apostles";  but  Pitt's  "Sinfonietta"  and 
Holbrooke's  "  The  Bells  "  were  suflRciently  promising  to  set  the  critics 
agog.  These  all  occurred  at  Birmingham.  At  Hereford  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  Dr.  Walford  Davies's  "Sursum  Corda,"  a  choral  sym- 
phony ;  Parry's  "  The  Soul's  Ransom,"  and  a  suite  by  Holbrooke,  who 
was  much  in  evidence  in  1906,  but  none  made  a  vital  impression. 

Finally  mention  should  be  made  of  the  first  performances  in  London 
of  Richard  Strauss's  "Don  Quixote"  and  "Taillefer";  these  given,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say,  by  Henry  J.  Wood  and  the  Queen's  Hall 
Orchestra,  joined  in  the  second  work  by  the  Leeds  Choir.  The  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  produced  Stanford's  "Symphony"  more  or  less  in 
memory  of  the  eminent  artist  Watts  early  in  the  year,  a  composition 
impregnated  by  the  atmosphere  of  Strauss  and  Tschaikowsky.  We 
included  among  our  visitors  the  fine  band  of  the  French  Garde  Repub- 
licaine,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Franz  Schalk  and 
their  male-voice  choir  under  Eduard  Eremserand  Richard  Heuberger ; 
while  J.  A.  Mallinson,  an  Englishman  resident  in  Dresden,  created  a 
sensation  by  the  beautiful  nature  of  his  numerous  songs  at  a  series  of 
concerts.  The  successful  revival  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre  must  also  be  happily  recorded,  as  also  must  the 
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completion  of  the  Oxford  "History  of  Music,"  and  the  publication  of 
part  ii.  of  Grove's  "  Dictionary  "  (second  edition) ;  of  R.  A.  Streatfeild's 
excellent  treatise  on  *'  Modern  Music,"  and  of  a  posthumous  volume  of 
criticisms  by  Arthur  Johnstone.  And,  among  our  personal  visitors,  were 
Safonoff,  the  distinguished  Russian  conductor,  who  created  a  mild  furore 
by  the  effects  he  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  baton ;  Edvard  Grieg, 
who  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the  summer  at  two  concerts ;  Pepito 
Arriola,  a  juvenile  Spanish  pianist  of  evident  natural  ability;  Saint- 
Sa^ns,  who  subsequently  visited  America;  and  FrUulein  Gerhardt,  a 
singer  who  made  the  deepest  impression  at  her  recitals,  accompanied 
on  the  pianoforte  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  the  great  conductor,  who  at  several 
concerts  added  much  to  his  great  reputation. 

Robin  H.  Legge. 


OBITUAKY 


OP 


EMINENT  PERSONS   DECEASED   IN   1906. 


JANUARY. 


King  Obrlstian  IX.  of  Denmark.-— King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  the  Wends 
and  Goth8,and  Duke  of  Schleswig-  Hol- 
stein  -  Sonderburg  -  Glilcksburg,  Store- 
maria,  Dittmarschen,  and  Lauenburg, 
died  on  January  29,  aged  88,  of  heart 
failure.  Bom  on  April  8, 1818,  he  took 
a  prominent  part  m  suppressing  the 
rising  in  Schleswig- Holstein  in  1848, 
and,  under  the  Treaty  of  London  of 
1852,  succeeded  his  distant  relative 
Frederick  VII.  on  the  Danish  throne 
on  November  15,  1868.  The  question 
of  succession  to  the  Duchies  was  at 
once  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  whose  father  had  renounced  the 
family  claims  in  1850,  and  the  Duchies 
were  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
manic Diet  by  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops.  The  war  with  Austria  and 
Russia  followed,  and  Denmark,  not 
being  supported  (as  had  been  hoped) 
by  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  de- 
feated, and  the  King  renounced  his 
claims  to  Schleswig- Holstein.  The  King 
gradually  won  the  regard  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  marriage  of  his  children  suc- 
cessively into  the  Royal  families  of 
England  (1868),  Russia  (1866),  Sweden 
(1869),  and  the  choice  of  his  son  as 
King  of  Greece  (1864).  He  granted 
Denmark  a  new  Constitution  (1866), 
reorganised  the  Army,  and  made  some 
endeavours  to  dispose  of  the  Danish 
Colonies  to  the  United  States  (1867). 
During  his  reign  Denmark  8tea.dily 
increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
especially  in  agriculture,  though  there 
was  a  long  conflict  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  and  the  Lower  House 
(1881-94).  in  which  the  latter  repeatedly 
refused  to  vote  supplies;  but  constitu- 
tional means  were  found  of  evading 


this  difficulty,  and  the  defence  of  the 
capital  was  provided  for  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  King,  however,  never  lost 
the  personal  regard  of  his  people.  He 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  1892, 
the  Queen  Consort,  Louise,  Princess 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  dying  in  1898. 

Lord  Bitoble. — Charles  Thomson,  first 
Lord  Ritchie  of  Dundee,  died  after  a 
paralytic  stroke  on  Tuesday,  January 
9.  Born  at  Dundee  in  November, 
1833,  he  became  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  as  a  Conserva- 
tive in  1874,  and  for  St.  George's-in- 
the-East  Division  in  1885.  This  seat 
he  lost  in  1892,  but  represented  Croy- 
don from  1895  till  he  was  made  a  Peer 
in  1905.  He  was  Secretarjr  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  Conservative  Ministry 
of  1885,  and  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  that  of  1886. 
In  that  capacity  he  was  responsible 
for  the  Local  Government  Act  which 
established  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, and  with  its  successor,  introduced 
by  the  Liberal  Government  in  1894, 
finally  democratised  English  public 
life.  He  also  carried  in  1890  a  Hous- 
ing of  the  Working  Classes  Bill  and 
an  Allotments  Bill,  and  in  1891  a 
Public  Health  Bill  for  London.  In 
1895  he  was  returned  for  Croydon,  and 
became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  in  1900  Home  Secretary,  and 
in  1902,  after  Lord  Salisbury's  resigna- 
tion. Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At 
the  Board  of  Trade  he  was  responsible 
for  a  Light  Railways  Bill  and  for  the 
Companies  Act,  1900,  and  as  Home 
Secretary  for  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Amendment  Act,  1901,  and  for 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  1902.    His  Budget 
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of  1903  created  surprise  by  its  reduc- 
tion of  the  income  tax  from  Is.  3d.  to 
lid.,  and  its  abolition  of  the  corn  duty, 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  hoped  to 
use  as  the  basis  of  Colonial  prefer- 
ence. He  consistently  opposed  Mr. 
Chamberlain^s  scheme  during  that 
year,  resigned  office  with  Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  September,  being  un- 
aware that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  also 
retired,  and  became  a  prominent ''  Free 
Fooder.**  He  was  Lord  Rector  of 
Aberdeen  University  from  1902  to 
1905,  but  was  beaten  in  the  latter  year 
by  Sir  Frederick  Treves. 

Sir  MoontBtuart  Grant  Duff.— Sir 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant  Duff, 
the  son  of  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Mahrattas,"  and  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
died  on  January  12,  aged  nearly  78. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  took  a 
second  class  in  Lit.  Hum.  in  1850.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  became  member 
for  Elgin  Burghs  in  1859,  and  retained 
his  seat  till  1881.  He  made  himself  a 
considerable  authority  on  foreign  poli- 
tics, on  which  he  gave  annual  ad- 
dresses to  his  constituents,  and  he 
became  Under-Secretary  for  India  from 
1865  to  1874,  and  for  the  Colonies  from 
1880  to  1881,  when  he  accepted  the 
Governorship  of  Madras.  On  his  re- 
turn he  retired  from  active  politics 
and  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1889-93,  and  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  from  1892 
to  1899.  His  "  Notes  from  a  Diary  " 
contain  many  reminiscences  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  good  stories  current 
in  society.  He  was  a  strong  Free 
Trader  and  Unionist.  He  had  prob- 
ably the  largest  circle  of  distinguished 
acquaintances  of  any  man  of  his  time. 
His  culture  was  wide,  and  he  had  a 
special  passion  for  botany.  Among 
his  works  were :  **  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean Politics,"  1866  ;  "  Memoir  of  Sir 
H.  Maine,"  1892  ;  "Memoir  of  Ernest 
Renan,"  1893 ;  "  Memoir  of  Lord  de 
Tabley,*'  1895 ;  and  several  series  of 
"Notes  from  a  Diary,"  1897-1905. 

Mr.    George   Jacob    Holyoake.— On 

January  22,  at  Eastern  Lodge, Brighton, 
aged  89,  died  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake, for  sixty  five  years  a  well-known 
advanced  reformer  and  publicist.  Bom 
at  Birmingham  of  artisan  parents  on 


April  13, 1817,  he  worked  for  some  time 
in  a  foundry,  but  was  attracted  by  the 
Socialism  of  Robert  Owen,  and  became 
a  paid  lecturer  on  its  doctrines.  He 
was  thus  a  pioneer  of  the  co-operative 
movement ;  and  his  expression  of  "  ad- 
vanced*' views  on  religion  led  to  his 
prosecution  for  atheism  at  Gloucester 
in  1841,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Secularist  movement, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  rudimen- 
tary and  popular  Positivism.  As  a 
publisher  of  Radical  and  Freethought 
literature,  he  was  associated  with  most 
of  the  French  and  Italian  refugees  in 
London  under  the  Second  French  Em- 
pire, and  during  the  period  of  Italian 
liberation,  and  also  with  thinkers  and 
writers  such  as  Harriet  Martineau.  J. 
S.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  G.  H.  Lewes 
and  George  Eliot.  From  1849  onwards 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Repealing  the  "  Taxra  on 
Knowledge,"  and  he  incurred  enor- 
mous fines,  in  the  aggregate  some 
600,000/.,  for  issuing  unstamped  news- 
papers. He  also  was  active  in  a^tat- 
ing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Passenger 
Duty.  He  stood  thrice  for  Parlia- 
ment, the  first  time  being  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  in  1857,  and  was  probably 
the  first  "  Labour  candidate."  To  the 
last  he  maintained  a  keen  interest  in 
social  reform. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton. — On  January 
26,  at  Chelsea,  aged  89,  died  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  G.C.B. 
The  son  of  an  eminent  diplomatist, 
who  was  eventually  Minister  to  Portu- 
gal, he  was  born  at  London  in  1817, 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1842.  In  1851  he  became 
Secretary  of  Legation  in  Mexico,  and 
hereafter  served  in  various  South 
American  countries  till  1867,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Washington  as  Ambassa- 
dor. Here  he  took  part  in  bringing 
about  the  reference  of  the  Alabama 
claims  to  the  Geneva  Commission.  He 
was  Ambassador  to  Russia  from  1881 
to  1884,  during  the  critical  period  be- 
tween the  murder  of  Alexander  II. 
and  the  »'  Penjdeh  incident "  of  1885, 
and  Ambassador  to  the  Porte  from 
1884  to  1886,  when  he  retired.  He 
was  subsequently  a  director  of  many 
companies,  mostly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  South  America. 


On  the  1st,  at  Brisbane,  aged  61,  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson,  P.O.,  K.C.M.G., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Queensland  since  1904,  b.  1835  at  Kilmskrnock,  emigrated 
to  Queensland  1853.  After  thirty  years'  experience  on  sheep-runs,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  in  1883,  and  became  Secretary  of  Railways  and  Public  Works  in 
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the  M'llwraith  Ministiy  in  1888,  Colonial  Treasurer  in  1892,  and  Prime  Minister 
1893-98.    From  1898  till  1904  he  was  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.    On  the 
1st,  at  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Watson,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely,  Fellow  and 
Theological  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  1882,  and  author 
of  various  theological  works.      On  the  2nd,  Plillip  Sandys  Melyllle,  O.8.I.,  an 
Indian  Civil  Servant  from  1816  to  1882.    He  had  held  important  judicial  posts  in 
the  Punjab,  and  possessed  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  natives  and  of  their 
languages.     At  Paris,  M.  Todor  IvanChoff,  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  1899-1901, 
and  previously  Minister  of  Education  under  Stambuloff,  and  Director  of  the 
Statistical  Department.    He  was  educated  at  Bobert  College,  Constantinople. 
On  the  2nd,  at  Bocking,  Essex,  shortly  before  the  completion  of  his  92nd  year, 
the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Carrington,  Dean  and  Rector,  and  in  his  day  a  notable 
preacher.    On  the  8rd,  aged  68,  Vyell  Edward  Walker,  the  greatest  of  seven 
cricketer  brothers ;  began  his  career  by  playing  for  Harrow  against  Winchester  at 
Lords  in  1853,  and  for  fourteen  seasons  played  in  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players' 
Match,  1856-69.    He  was  an  admirable  captain  and  popular  player,  an  excellent 
field,  and  the  "  best  lob  bowler"  (save  one)  who  has  ever  played.    On  the  3rd, 
aged  79,  Rev.  Prebendary  Frederick  Meyrick,  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Blickling,  Norfolk,  and  Piebendary  of  Lincoln,  for  many  years 
an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  for  a  short  time  Principal  of  Codrington  College, 
Barbadoes.     His   "  Reminiscences,"  containing  interesting  particulars   of  tne 
Oxford  Movement,  with  which  he  was  associated  in  its  early  stages,  were  pub- 
lished in  1905.      On  the  3rd,  at  Appledore,  Kent,  Harrison  Weir,   b.   Lewes, 
1824,  for  over  sixty  years  a  leading  animal  painter  and  illustrator  of  books,  a 
voluminous  writer  on  natural  history,  and  a  high  authority  on  poultry.    He 
designed  many  race  cups.     On  the  4th,  aged  41,  Gliarles  Jasper  Joly,  Astrono- 
mer Royal  of  Ireland,  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  an  eminent  mathematician.    About  the  3rd,  Miss  EUsabeth  Walker, 
a  native  of  South  Shields,  b.  May  8,  1803.    On  the  4th,  Miss  Henrietta  Mailer, 
once  an  active  worker  on  the  London  School  Board  and  in  the  cause  of  women's 
education,  enfranchisement  and  independence.     On  the  6th,  Sir  Joseph  RusseU 
Bailey,  first  Baron  Glannsk  in  1899,  s.  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey,  M.P.,  of  Easton 
Court,  Herefordshire.     He  had  represented  the  county  as  a  Conservative  from 
1865  to  1885,  and  Hereford  City  from  1886  to  1892,  and  had  been  an  efficient 
chairman  of  Select  Committees  in  Parliament.    On  the  9th,  in  her  97th  year, 
Rosamond,  Lady  Barrow,  the  adopted  dau.  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fine  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.    As  a  child  she  was  a  great 
favourite  of  George  IV.    On  the  9th,  aged  83,  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloa^,  interim  Professor 
of  Biblical  Criticism  at  Aberdeen  ;  Moderator  of  General  Assembly  of  Church  of 
Scotland,  1899  ;  an  active  writer  on  theology.    On  the  10th,  aged  74,  Sir  Joseph 
Ewart,  formerly  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  a  prominent 
teacher  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  School,  and  thrice  Mayor  of  Brighton.    On  the 
10th.  at  Chicago,  aged  49,  William  Rainy  Harper,  President  of  the  University, 
formerly  Professor  at  Yale,  and  an  eminent  Classical  and  Hebrew  Scholar.     His 
able  administration  had  raised  Chicago  University  to  a  high  place  amongst  those 
of  America.     On  the  10th,  the  Very  Roy.  James  Green,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Maritzburg, 
Natal,  died  there,  aged  84.     A  Cambridge  Wrangler,  he  graduated  from  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  1844,  became  Rector  of  Maritzburg  in  1849,  and  Dean  in  1855. 
Though  agreeing  with  Bishop  Colenso  on  native  questions,  he  vehemently  opposed 
the  Bishop's  theological  and  critical  views.     On  the  10th,  aged  73,  Herr  Karl  von 
Thlelen,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works  from  1891  to  1902,  when  he  resigned 
as  a  consequence  of  the  opposition  by  the  Agrarians  in  the  Prussian  Parliament 
to  the  Canal  Bill.     He  had  carried  out  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  initi- 
ated by  Bismarck.     On  the  11th,  aged  76,  Sir  William  Pink,  five  times  Mayor  of 
Portsmouth.     On  the  11th,  the  Rev.  Haskett  Smith,  F.R.G.S.,  a  well-known  tra- 
veller in  Palestine  and  popular  lecturer.      On  the  13th,  aged  81,  W.  G.  Mount, 
Conservative   M.P.   for   South  Berks,    1885-1900,   and  Chairman    of   the   Berks 
County  Council  till  1902.     On  the  14th,  aged  72,  Dr.  Hermann  Johann  Pbilipp 
Sprencrel,   FI1.D.   Heidelberg,   F.R.S.,   a  distinguished  chemist  and  inventor  of 
various  explosives,  and  also  of  a  specially  powerful  form  of  air-pump.     On  the 
14th,  aged  67,  Herman  Merivale,  playwright  and  novelist.     Educated  at  Harrow 
and  Balliol,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1864,  and  went  the  Western  Circuit,  tut 
from  1872  onwards  wrote,  adapted  or  collaborated  in  a  number  of  plays,  of  which 
"The  White  Pilgrim"  (1874),  "All  for  Her"  (1875),  and  "  Ravenswood  "  (1890) 
were  among  the  most  conspicuous.     During  the  'seventies  he  was  editor  of  the 
Annual  Register.     On  the  15th,  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Freer  Torry,  sometime 
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Fellow  and  Dean  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Fourth  Wrangler  in  1862. 
On  the  16th,  iffi^ybitii  Field,  a  self-made  man,  once  the  owner  of  a  huge  dry- 
goods  store  in  Chicago,  and  at  his  death  one  of  the  three  or  four  richest  men 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  reputed  to  be  worth  some  30,000,000/.  On  the 
16th,  aged  88,  Mdlle.  Dome,  sister-in-law  and  constant  companion  of  Adolphe 
Thiers,  on  whom  she  was  said  to  exercise  considerable  influence.  On  the  18th, 
aged  59,  Alfted  Henry  Ponltney,  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post — ^Mr. 
Chamberlain's  organ-— from  1898  till  1905.  On  the  21st,  a^ed  77,  HMiry  Sntber- 
land  Edwards,  for  many  years  a  prominent  journalist,  wnether  as  editor,  war 
correspondent  or  musical  critic.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Cfraphic,  and 
served  the  Times  during  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1868,  the  Luxemburg  difficulty, 
and  the  Franco-German  War.  Of  his  books,  the  **  History  of  the  Opera "  and 
**  Old  and  New  Paris"  may  be  mentioned  here.  On  the  25th,  aged  70,  Oenend 
JoMph  Wlieeler,  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  served  in  the  Confedemkte  Army 
during  the  War  of  Secession,  and  as  Major-General  in  the  Volunteer  Army  during 
the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  and  arranged  the  surrender  of  Santiago.  On  the 
26th,  John  Loekle,  M.P.  for  Devonport  from  1902  to  1905.  On  the  25th, 
aged  71,  M.  Smile  Boutmy,  founder  of  the  £cole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiqaes, 
and  a  careful  and  successful  student  and  interpreter  of  English  political  con- 
ditions and  constitutional  history.  On  the  25th,  Kgr.  Pierre  Lambert  Ooosseni, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines.  On  the  25th,  aged  51,  accidentally  killed  while 
hunting  in  Derbyshire,  Captain  F.  L.  Campbell,  R.N.,  superintendent  of  Sheemess 
Dockyard.  On  the  26th,  Karatheodory  Pasha,  sometime  Turkish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Porte  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
in  1878.  On  the  27th,  at  Eton,  MIm  Jane  Kary  Evans,  the  last  of  the  '*  Dames'* 
who  presided  over  boarding-houses  at  Eton  College.  On  the  28th,  aged  81,  Heniy 
iMigh  JHmglMM  Ward,  Hon.  PIlD.  (Halle),  of  the  British  Museum,  author  of  the 
elaborate  and  erudite  (but  unfinished)  "  Catalogue  of  Mediaeval  Romances  in  the 
British  Museum,"  and  an  authority  on  mediflsval  literature  and  palseography.  On 
the  28th,  aged  53,  8ir  Blwln  mtford  Palmer,  K.C.B.,  K.G.1L0.  Began  his  official 
career  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service;  became  Director-General  of  Accounts  in 
Egypt  in  1885,  and  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Government  from  1889  to 
1898 :  subsequently  Governor  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt.  On  the  28th,  aged 
94,  James  Peel,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  repute.  On  the  29th,  Sir  S<rtMrt 
Uoyd  Patterson,  D.L.,  F.L.8.,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  civic  and  commercial  life 
of  Belfast,  and  an  authority  on  the  ornithology  of  Ireland.  On  the  30th,  aged 
nearly  81,  8ir  WlUiam  Wallaoe  Hosier,  Bart.,  first  Baron  Newlands  of  Newlandi 
and  Barrowfield.  The  s.  of  James  Hosier  of  Newlands  and  Mauldslie,  he  was  in 
early  life  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  and  subsequently  prominent  in 
county  affairs  in  Lanarkshire ;  created  baronet  1890,  baron  in  1898 ;  m.  1849 
Frances,  dau.  of  John  O'Hara,  of  Co.  Galway;  President  of  the  Coaching 
Club.  On  the  30th,  aged  46,  Charles  John  Gonilsli,  assistant  master  at  St.  Paul's 
School  since  1884;  b.  1859,  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Hertford  College, 
Oxford ;  a  singularly  bright  and  active  writer  on  natural  history,  shooting,  and 
fishing,  especially  in  the  Speetakfr  and  the  Times.  Among  his  bool»,  '^  Life  at 
the  Zoo  "  and  *'  The  Natumlist  on  the  Thames."  deserve  special  mention. 


FEBRUARY. 


Lord  Washain.  —  Samuel  Cnnliffe 
Lister,  first  Baron  Masham,  died  at 
Swinton  C<a$tle,  Yorkshire,  on  Febni- 
arr  2.  aged  91.  Bom  on  January  1. 
1815,  son  of  Ellis  Cunliffe  Lister.' the 
first  M.P.  for  Bradford,  he  went  into 
bu^ness  in  Liverpool,  but  started  with 
his  brother  in  a  worsted  spinning 
miH  at  Manningham  in  1^^.  Here  he 
showed  an  exceptional  talent  for  the 
invention  of  machineir.  developed  the 
combing  machine  originally  invented 
by  C4urt Wright,  and.  aft^r  great  diffi< 


cnlty  with  rival  inventors,  made  it 
a  splendid  commercial  success.  A 
second  and  even  greater  success  was 
his  treatment  of  sUk  waste,  a  problem 
over  which  he  lost  250,0002.  before 
achieving  its  solution ;  a  third,  a  velvet- 
weaving  loDm.  The  three  together 
made  him  a  mnlti-millionaire.  He 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  vitalitT  and 
activity,  a  keen  snpport-er  of  coursing 
and  shooting,  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
Fiiir  Trade.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1991. 
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On  the  2nd,  aged  65,  Sir  W.  T.  MaWiiii  between  1874  and  1892  Conservative 
M.P.  for  South  Essex,  South-East  Essex  and  the  Walthamstow  Division ;  created 
a  baronet  in  1902  ;  deputy-chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  On  the  2nd, 
aged  90,  at  Newport,  I.W.,  Ifrs.  Luke,  authoress  of  the  well-known  children's 
hymn,  "I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old."  On  the  8rd,  Sir 
OliarlM  OookBon,  K.O.M.O.,  Consul  at  Alexandria  from  1874  to  1897.  He  rendered 
good  servioe  during  the  bombardment  in  1882.  He  had  been  special  commis- 
sioner to  Athens  after  the  murder  by  brigands  of  Mr.  Herbert  and  other  English- 
men in  1870.  Early  in  February,  at  Ciacton-on-Sea,  aged  86,  8iirgeoii-0«neral 
James  PatteBon  Walker,  M.D.,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  jail  at  Agra  during 
the  Mutiny,  and  had  founded,  at  extreme  risk,  the  Andaman  Islands  convict 
settlement.  On  the  3rd,  at  Hamilton,  Victoria,  Australia,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Stephen 
George  Henty,  the  first  white  woman  who  landed  in  Victoria  and  mother  of  the 
first  whitd  child  born  there.  On  the  Srd,  Admiral  Lindsay  Brine,  F.R.0.8.  He 
had  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  in  China  in  1859-60,  and  with  the  Forsyth 
mission  to  the  King  of  Burmah  in  1875.  '  On  the  4th,  from  a  carriage  accident, 
Dorothy  Lady  Grey,  wife  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  dau.  of  Shellcross 
Widdrington,  the  bearer  of  a  name  famous  in  the  county  history.  She  m.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  1885.  On  the  4th,  at  Rheims,  aaed  78,  Jonathan  Holden,  an 
owner  of  large  woollen  mills  in  that  town,  a  Yorkshire  man,  a  model  employer, 
and  a  considerable  benefactor  to  his  adopted  place  of  residence.  On  the  5th, 
aged  80,  trie  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Browne,  Master  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Senior  Classic  in  1850,  Hulsean  Leoturer  in  1866,  and  Master  of  the 
College  since  1879.  On  the  7th,  suddenly,  in  an  omnibus,  John  George  Witt, 
K.O.,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  from  1879  to  1894  an  edit  ^r  of  the  "  Law  Journal  Reports."  He  had  recently 
published  an  amusing  collection  of  reminiscences.  On  the  6th,  aged  88,  James 
Bonwick,  F.R.O.8.,  an  authority  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Australia.  On 
the  6th,  at  Rome,  Professor  Anton  Monger,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  a  leading 
Austrian  economist,  jurist,  and  sociologist,  and  a  legal  reformer  from  a  social 
standpoint.  On  the  9th,  the  Oonntess  Howe,  wife  of  the  fourth  Earl,  dau.  of  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  sister  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  She  was 
a  capital  public  speaker,  a  lover  of  field  sports,  and  had  presided  during  the 
South  African  war  over  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospitals  Committee.  On  the 
9th,  aged  68,  James  Annand,  the  newly  elected  M.P.  for  East  Aberdeenshire, 
from  1894  to  1898  editor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  subsequently  of  tbe 
Newcastle  Leader,  and  a  journalist  of  some  distinction.  On  the  10th,  aged  92, 
William  Aogostas  Frederick  Powell,  a  leading  Bristol  manufacturer  and  pro- 
minent Freemason,  and  one  of  the  special  constables  at  the  Bristol  riots  in  1832. 
On  the  10th,  Cardinal  Perrand,  Bishop  of  Autun  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  On  the  11th,  aged  41,  Edward  Hastings  Buckland,  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  New  College,  Oxford;  for  many  years  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester College ;  played  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge  1884-9,  and  did  much  to 
improve  Winchester  cricket.  On  the  11th,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Bucko,  for 
more  than  forty  years  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lee,  Kent,  a  well-known  evangelical 
clergyman.  On  the  11th,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose,  Fellow  and  for  many 
years  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  since  1897  Registrar  of  the  University. 
B.  at  Redrutn,  Cornwall,  in  1846;  educated  at  Manchester  Grammar  School; 
Scholar  of  Balliol,  1864  ;  double  first  both  in  *'  Mods."  and  in  Final  Schools  (Lit. 
Hum.  and  Maths,  and  Phys.) ;  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's,  1870 ;  President  of  the 
Union,  and  later  for  many  years  its  senior  treasurer ;  a  conspicuous  "  Greats  " 
tutor  and  examiner,  active  in  University  business  and  a  devoted  servant  of  his 
College.  Oa  the  12th,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Edward  Oomerford  Hawkins,  Vicar  of 
St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  and  previously  Head  Master  of  St.  John's  Foundation 
School,  Leatherhead,  a  conspicuous  Broad  Churchman.  On  the  18th,  aged  80, 
William  Ainslie,  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  1878-80.  On  the  13th,  aged 
6i,  H.  J.  Chaney,  I.8.O.,  from  1S78  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  an  authority  on  all  questions  of  scientific  metrology.  On 
the  14th,  aged  58,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Frederick  Jeffirejrs,  M.P.  for  the  Basing- 
stoke Division  from  1887  onwards,  for  some  years  Deputy-Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees and  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxfor.i ;  distinguished  as  an  athlete,  and  took  mathematical 
honours  in  1870.  On  the  16th,  aged  64,  the  Right  Rev.  James  Robert  Alexander 
Chinnery-Haldane,  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  since  1883.  Brought  up  amid  Evangelical  surroundings,  and  s.  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Record ;  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Grammar  School  and 
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Trinitv  College,  Cambridge;  had  ministered  since  1868  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  a  High  Churchman.  On  the  18th,  aged  67,  Baron  Ton  AMdt, 
Bavarian  War  Minister  from  1893  to  1905.  Had  served  in  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  edited  the  Bavarian  portion  of  the  official  history.  On  the  19th,  aged  70, 
Vioe-Admlral  Blr  Harry  Trtmenheere  Grenfell.  K.C.B.,  G.M.O.  Commanded  H.M.S. 
Cockatrice  in  Egyptian  war,  1882;  and  H.M.S.  Royal  Sovereign  during  the 
troubles  in  Crete,  1896-7 ;  had  been  second  in  command  on  the  China  and  (at  his 
death)  on  the  Mediterranean  stations.  On  the  19th,  aged  76,  Kajor-Oentral 
duurles  Qoorge  Baker,  V.O.  Began  life  in  the  P.  and  O.  service ;  made  a  daring 
voyage  in  an  open  boat  in  Chinese  seas,  1854,  to  obtain  aid  for  the  wrecked 
steamer  Douro ;  had  served  in  the  Bengal  Police,  and  won  the  V.C.  daring  the 
Indian  Mutiny;  served  in  the  Busso-Turkish  war  under  the  better-lmown 
'*  Baker  Pasha  " ;  joined  the  Egyptian  Police  and  rose  to  the  chief  command. 
On  the  20th,  aged  41,  M.  Arohdeaoon,  a  Nationalist  Deputy  for  Paris.  On  the 
20th,  in  London,  aged  44,  ''Mother  Oeoile,"  Superior  of  the  (Anglican)  Com- 
munity of  the  Resurrection,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  and  an  active  promoter 
of  the  education  of  girls  in  that  colony.  On  the  20th,  aged  81,  Sir  Cliarles  Henry 
BonBe-Boni^liton,  eleventh  baronet ;  educated  at  Harrow ;  served  for  some  yean 
in  the  52nd  Regiment ;  m.  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Seveme ;  succeeded  1856.  On  the 
21st,  aged  68,  DaTld  Ainiworth,  Liberal  M.P.  for  West  Cumberland  from  1880 
to  1885  and  1892  to  1895.  On  the  21st,  aged  68,  Sir  Philip  Tatton  Mainwarlsg, 
fourth  baronet ;  m.  Louisa,  dau.  of  Rev.  George  Pitt ;  succeeded  by  son.  On  the 
22nd,  aged  67,  His  Honour  Judge  John  Heaton  Cadman,  County  Court  Judge  since 
1889.  On  the  23rd,  aged  81,  Kgr.  David  Shaw  Ramsay,  Seigneur  of  De  Ramezay, 
Quebec,  had  served  in  the  Hussars  and  been  active  in  Canadian  politics,  but 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  ordained  priest  in  1867,  and  served  for 
some  time  in  England,  afterwards  returning  to  Canada,  divesting  himself  of  Ms 
property,  and  entering  a  religious  house.  On  the  24th,  aged  84,  the  Bev.  the  Earl 
of  Beiaborouffh,  seventh  earl.  On  the  24th,  aged  82,  James  Hendenon,  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  Liberal  candidate  for  Dulwich  in  1886.  On  the  24th,  aged  81, 
the  Rev.  William  Fozley  Norria,  formerlv  Rector  of  Witney  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ*  Church,  Oxford,  and  Proctor  for  the  Oxford  Diocese  in  Convocation.  On 
the  24th,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Weill,  one  of  the  oldest  survivors  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 
On  the  24th,  James  Wilson  (Wilson  Pasha),  in  the  Egyptian  service  from  1858  to 
1901,  who  had  been  for  forty  years  engaged  with  the  Egyptian  Dariah  Sanieh,  and 
had  introduced  many  modem  improvements  into  Egypt.  About  the  24th,  aged 
57,  Richard  Humphrey,  a  well-known  professional  cricketer  from  1870  to  iSo. 
On  the  25th,  aged  64,  General  David  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  in  1899  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  25th,  aged  nearly  81,  Lien* 
tenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir  David  Kaodowall  Fraser,  G.O.B.,  Colonel  Commandant 
Royal  Artillery,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-9.  On  the  26th,  aged  64,  J.  R.  Lane  Foi, 
Master  of  the  Bramham  Moor  Foxhounds.  On  the  27th,  Duke  GaadOUl,  head 
of  the  Worcestershire  family  of  Homyold,  and  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  that 
county.  He  was  the  thirteenth  Marqois  Gandolfi  of  Genoa,  and  was  created 
duke  by  the  Pope  in  1899.  M.  in  1878,  Maria,  dau.  of  the  Spanish  Marshal 
Cabrera.  On  the  27th,  aged  71,  Dr.  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  physicists 
and  astronomers.  He  invented  the  bolometer,  and  founded  the  Smithsonisn 
A^trophysiceU  Observatory.  On  the  27th,  aged  68,  Edward  Stainkopfi;  founder, 
with  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  ApoUinaris  Water  Company  and  for  many 
years  proprietor  of  the  St.  Jameses  Chwette. 


MARCH. 

Sir  WUUam  Gataore. — Major-General   I   of  his  battalion  in  Madras  he  came 


Sir  William  Forbes  Gataore,  K.C.B.. 
D.S.O..  died  earlv  in  March  at  Gam- 
bela  in  the  Upper  Soudan.  Bom  in 
December,  1^43.  he  entered  the  TTth 
Regiment  in  1862,  and  was  instructor 
in  military  surveying  at  Sandhurst 
from  1898  to  1899.   While  in  command 


under  Lord  Roberts's  notice,  and  be- 
came D.Q.M.G.  at  Simla.  After  hold- 
ing an  appointment  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  he  was  given  the  charge  ol 
a  brigade  in  the  Chitral  expedition,  was 
in  charge  of  the  British  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  the  Atbara,  and  after  com- 
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manding  the  Eastern  District  at  Col* 
ohester,  served  in  the  South  African 
War  as  commander  of  a  division  ;  but 
his  bold  advance  on  Stormberg  failed 
(Dec.,  1899).  He  also  failed  at  Red 
dersburg  (April  8,  1900).  and  was  re- 
moved from  his  command.  He  was 
reappointed  Major  General  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eastern  District  at  Col- 


chester, which  he  had  held  just  before 
the  war.  A  man  of  restless  energy 
and  great  daring,  his  failures  were 
probably  to  be  ascribed  more  to  mis- 
chance than  to  his  own  fault.  In  1895 
he  married  Beatrice,  dau.  of  Lord 
Davey,  and  retired  from  the  Army  in 
1904. 


On  the  3rd,  aged  78,  Oliarles  Savile  RoondelL  Liberal  M  P.  for  Grantham, 
1880  to  1885,  and  for  the  Shipton  Division  of  Yorkshire  from  1892  to  1898. 
Educated  at  Harrow  and  Balliol ;  after  a  distinguished  university  career  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Merton,  and  he  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Jamaica  and  Uni- 
versities Commissions,  and  served  on  Royal  Commissions.      On  the  4th,  at 
Madrid,  aged  63,  Senor  Romero  Robledo,  long  a  conspicuous  Spanish  politician. 
A  revolutionary  in  1868,  he  assisted  in  the  Bourbon  restoration,  and  was  long  a 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  became  Minister  for  the  Colonies  (1891) 
and  Minister  of  Justice  (1895).    After  Canovas'  murder  he  was  displaced  by  Seuor 
Silvela  from  the  leadership,  and  had  since  led  an  independent  group.     On  the 
4th,  aged  75,  General  John  McAllister  Bcholleld,  of  Illinois.    He  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  General  Sherman's  army  in  the  famous  c  impaign  of  1864,  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  subsequently  co- 
operated with  Sherman  in  North  Carolina  in  1865.    He  was  Secretary  of  War  in 
1868-9,  and  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
On  the  5th,  aged  70,  F.  T.  Homiman,  a  well-known  tea  merchant,  founder  of 
the  Homiman  Museum  at  Forest  Hill,  which  he  presented  to  the  London  County 
Council  in  1901.     He  was  M.P.  for  Penryn  and  Falmouth  from  1895  to  1906.     On 
the  6th,  aged  66,  Frederick  William  Haddon,   for  many  years  editor  of  the 
MeUnmrne  Argus.    On  the  8th,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  Henry  Baker  TriBtram,  D.D., 
F.R.B.,  Canon  of  Durham,  a  well-known  traveller  and  naturalist,  a  conspicuous 
Freemason,  and  a  writer  of  many  books  on  the  topography  of  Palestine  and  on 
its  natural  history.    On  the  8th,  aged  69,  Rudolf  Auapiti,  an  eminent  Austrian 
free  trader  and  economist,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  reform  of  direct  taxation 
in  1896.    On  the  9th,  aged  60,  Haden  Oorser,  a  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  at 
North  London  and  later  at  Worship  Street.  Police  Court  since  1889.    He  was 
educated  at  Cheltenham  and   Christ  Church,  Oxford ;   had  been  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  at  Wolverhampton  and  Recorder  of  Much  Wenlock.     On  the  9th, 
aged  62,  the  Most  Rev.  GomeUus  O'Brien,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Halifax, 
N.S.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.    An  energetic  priest  and  prelate, 
and  a  writer  of  poetical  and  other  works.    On  the  10th,  Dr.  Abel  Greenidge,  D.  Lit., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.      Educated  at  Balliol  College;  First  in 
Lit.  Hum.,  1888;  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Hertford  College;  was  a  rising 
authority  on  Roman  history.     On  the  9th,  aged  79,  William  Sowerby,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the  first  observer  of  the  fresh- 
water medusa  discovered  in  the  Victoria  Regia  tank  in  the  Society's  gardens  in 
1880.    On  the  11th,  aged  59,  Thomas  Bayley,  Liberal  M.P.  for  the  Chesterfield 
Division  of  Derbyshire  from  1892  to  1906,  when  he  retired  through  failing  health. 
He  was  connected  with  various  local  collieries,  aud  a  prominent  citizen  of  Not- 
tingham.   On  the  11th,  aged  67,  Dr.  Manuel  Qointana,  President  of  Argentina 
since  1904,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician,  and  a  strong  and  honest  President. 
On  the  13th,  aged  85,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  since  1852  an  earnest  promoter  of  tem- 
perance, the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  subsequently  of  women's  rights.     On  the 
13th,  aged  49,  Cecil  Bendall,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School  and  Trinity  and  Caius  Colleges,  Cambridge,  he  was  fifth  Classic  in  1879, 
obtained  a  First  Class  in  the  Modem  Languages  Tripos  in  1881,  and  after  some 
years  in  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  succeeded  Professor  Cowell  as  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  1903. 
He  had  published  or  edited  important  Oriental  works.    In  March,  aged  83,  Thomas 
Dalsiel,  the  last  of  a  famous  family  of  wood  engravers,  and  himself  a  well-known 
and  able  draughtsman  on  wood.    On  the  14th,  aged  68,  M.  Marin  Drinoff,  Pro- 
fessor of  Slavonic  History  in  the  University  of  Kharkofi,  and  the  first  Bulgarian 
Minister  of  Education.    On  the  15th,  aged  81,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Gilpin  Jones, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1878  Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine.    He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  though  by  extraction  a  United 
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Empire  Loyalist.  On  the  17th,  aged  58,  Sir  Herbert  Penott  Muray  PAUngtOB, 
second  Baron  Hampton,  D.L.,  J.P.  for  Worcestershire,  and  an  active  sopporter 
of  the  Three  Choirs  Musical  Festival.  Succeeded  to  the  title,  1893 ;  m.  Evelyn, 
dau.  of  Sir  George  Baker,  1877.  On  the  17th,  at  Cincinnati,  aged  60,  Joluum 
Mott,  a  notorious  German  anarchist,  who  had  been  imprisoned  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  for  advocating  assassination  in  his  paper,  the  Frmkeit. 
Sat  in  the  Reichstag  for  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  from  1874  to  1880.  On  the  19th,  aged 
85,  the  Ven.  William  Franda  Tajrlor,  D.G.L.  Oxon.,  Archdeacon  of  Liverpool  since 
1895,  a  strong  Protestant.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  had  spent  his 
whole  career  in  the  Church  in  Liverpool  cures ;  an  active  writer  on  Church  topics, 
and  father  of  Mr.  Austin  Taylor,  M.P.  On  the  20th,  aged  66,  John  GnblitnB, 
breeder  of  the  celebrated  racehorses  Galtee  More,  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand, 
Derbv  and  St.  Leger  in  1896,  and  Ard  Patrick,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1902. 
On  the  21st,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Oarratt,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich, 
and  from  1867  to  1895  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret's,  Ipswich,  an  old-fashioned  evan- 
gelical and  writer  on  prophecy.  On  the  21st,  at  Brisbane,  aged  62,  Maodonald 
Patenon,  a  prominent  Queensland  politician  and  ex-Minister.  On  the  2Srd, 
aged  83,  Thomas  Lake  HarriB,  the  mystic  seer,  who  in  the  'sixties  founded  a 
**  Christian  Commonwealth  "  at  Brocton,  Canada,  and  for  some  ten  years  exei^ 
cised  despotic  influence  over  Laurence  Oliphant.  On  the  24th,  aged  62,  the 
Dowaffor-Ducliets  of  MecUenlnirgr,  formerly  Princess  Alexandrina  of  Prussia,  and 
cousin  of  the  German  Emperor.  On  the  25th,  the  Rev.  Edgar  Hoflkina,  for  sixteen 
years  one  of  the  clergy  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street;  Rector  of  St.  Martin, 
Ludgate,  from  1881  to  1902,  and  a  diligent  student  of  liturgiology.  On  the  25th, 
aged  66,  Judge  Gwllsrm  Williams  (**Miskin"),  Chairman  of  Glamorganshire 
Quarter  Sessions  and  a  County  Court  Judge.  On  the  25th,  aged  76,  Sir  Oharlei 
Buokworth  Heme  Soame,  Bart.,  J. P.  of  Dawly,  Shropshire ;  ninth  baronet.  On 
the  27th,  aged  76,  Thomas  Hoade  Woods,  of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson.  &  Woods, 
the  eminent  art  auctioneers,  an  excellent  connoisseur  of  pictures.  On  the  27th, 
aged  86,  William  Kelly,  a  distinguished  authority  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  and  writer  on  theological  (especially  Apocalyptic)  subjects.  He 
was  a  leader  among  the  Pljrmouth  Brethren.  On  the  27th,  aged  57,  Engtae 
Oarritoe,  an  eminent  French  artist,  who  excelled  in  portraits  of  domestic  life. 
On  the  28th,  aged  78,  Professor  Lionel  Smith  Beale,  F.R.8.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  King's  College,  London,  and  an  eminent  biologist  and  authority  on 
microscopy.  On  the  29th,  aged  64,  the  Very  Rev.  Oeorge  Orange  Balleine,  some- 
time Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Deaji  of  Jersey  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. Educated  at  Victoria  College,  Jersey ;  Scholar  and  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  Taylorian  Scholar ;  for  seventeen  years  Rector  of  Bletching- 
don,  Oxon.  On  the  80th,  aged  82,  Sir  John  Anstin,  from  1886  to  1906  Liberal 
M.P.  for  the  Osgoldcross  Division  of  Yorkshire.  Very  independent,  especially  on 
temperance  questions,  but  twice  defeated  more  orthodox  Liberal  candidates.  On 
the  30th,  aged  78,  Sir  Augustus  Holder,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Whitehaven  from 
1895  to  1900,  and  prominently  identified  with  the  local  industries. 


APRIL. 


The  Rt.  Roy.  Lord  Alwjme  Gompton. 
— The  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Comp- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  from  1885  to  1905, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Canterbury  on 
April  4,  aged  81.  He  was  the  son  of 
Spencer,  second  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  Margaret,  his  wife,  dau.  of 
Major-General  Douglas  Clephane  of 
Torloisk.  Educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  was  fourteenth 
wrangler  in  1848,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1850.  In  that  year  he  m. 
Florence,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Anderson.  He  was  rector  of  the 
family  living  of  Castle  Ashby,  North- 
ants  from  1852  to  1879,  and  from 
1857  to  1880  was  Proctor  for  the  clergy 


of  Peterborough  diocese  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  of  which  in 
1880  he  was  elected  Prolocutor.  In 
1875,  Bishop  Magee  appointed  him 
Archdeacon  of  Oakham,  and  in  1879, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  made  him  Dean  of 
Worcester.  In  1882,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  Lord  High  Almoner, 
and  in  1885,  Bishop  of  Ely  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  A  High  Churchman  of 
somewhat  advanced  views,  he  yet  had 
wide  sympathies,  and  was  a  courteous 
and  cultivated  prelate. 

Dr.  Richard  Oamott. — Dr.  Richard 
Gamett,  C.B.,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum, 
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died  on  April  18,  at  Hampstead,  aged 
71.  His  father  had  been  Assistant- 
Keeper  in  the  same  department,  and 
the  son,  who  was  bom  at  Lichfield  and 
privately  educated,  entered  the  library 
as  an  assistant  in  1851.  He  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room 
in  1875,  and  from  1881  to  1890  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  Catalogue. 
He  was  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  from 
1890  to  1899,  when  he  retired.  He  was 
made  G.B.  in  1895.  A  man  of  enoyolo- 
pflsdic  knowledge  and  wonderful  ac- 
quaintance with  the  British  Museum 
Library,  he  had  a  special  acquaintance 
with  European  literature,  and,  among 
many  bo  ^ks,  wrote  a  History  of  Italian 
literature  (1898),  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  one  of  Eng- 
lish literature  (1903-4).  He  ranked 
high  as  a  translator,  especially  of  the 
Greek  anthology,  and  wrote  some 
verse  and  a  collection  of  stories,  **  The 
Twilight  of  the  Gods."  Among  his 
more  out-of-the-way  subjects  was 
astrology;  indeed,  according  to  the 
AthsTUBum,  he  calculated  his  own 
horoscope.  *'His  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm," said  that  paper  on  his 
death,  *'  were  at  the  service  of  all  who 
approached  him,"  and  many  students 
owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
suggestions  and  aid. 

M.  Pierre  Onrie. — M.  Pierre  Curie, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  with  his  wife  discoverer  of  the 
new  element  radium,  was  accidentally 
killed  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  Paris,  by 
falling  under  a  heavy  dray,  on  April  19, 
aged  46.  Bom  at  Paris,  on  May  15, 
1859,  the  son  of  a  medical  man,  and 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  became 
"Chef  des  Travaux"  at  the  School  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  and  subsequently  (1895)  Pro- 
fessor; and  about  that  time  m. 
Mdlle.  Sklodowski,  the  dau.  of  a  War- 
saw Professor,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  discovered  radium.  The 
discovery  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
revealed  by  Becquerel  that  uranium 
emitted  rays  analogous  in  some  degree 
with  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  that  pitch- 


blende possessed  radio-activity  in  a 
higher  degree.  By  careful  chemical 
analyses  they  extracted  extremely 
minute  quantities  of  radium  bromide, 
and  were  able  to  describe  their  results 
in  March,  1908.  The  importance  of 
the  discovery  was  at  once  recognised, 
and  honours  were  showered  upon  the 
pair.  M.  Curie,  just  before  his  death, 
had  announced  that  he  had  found  the 
substance  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
and  was  likely  to  discover  a  method 
of  obtaining  it  in  larger  quantities. 
He  wrote  nothing  beyond  articles  in 
scientific  periodicals. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean.— On  the  22nd, 
aged  70,  James  Mackenzie  Maclean, 
formerly  Conservative  M.P.  for  Cardiff. 
He  began  life  as  a  journalist  on  the 
Netocastle  Chronicle,  of  which  he  was 
editor  from  1855  to  1858.  He  then 
worked  on  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
and  in  1859  became  editor  of  the  Bom- 
&ay  OaMctte,  of  which  he  was  proprietor 
from  1863  to  1879.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  municipal  work  in 
Bombay,  and  wrote  a  standard  guide 
to  Bombay,  and  papers  on  various 
Indian  problems.  From  1882  to  1899 
he  was  part-owner  of  the  Western 
Maih  Canliff,  and  in  1885  he  entered 
Parliament  for  Oldham,  seconding  the 
Address  in  the  Unionist  House  of 
1886.  In  April,  1884,  he  had  supported 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  efforts  to 
democratise  the  Conservative  party 
organisation,  but  had  proposed  and 
carried  a  motion  tending  to  a  compro- 
mise unfavourable  to  that  purpose 
which  led  to  Lord  Randolph's  resigna- 
tion of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Council.  This,  however,  produced  a 
reaction  in  Lord  Randolph's  favour, 
which  was  followed  by  his  re-election. 
Mr.  Maclean  lost  his  seat  for  Oldham 
in  1892  and  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Cardiff  in 
1895,  but  retired  from  public  life  at 
the  dissolution  in  1900.  He  had  been 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jour- 
nalists, 1896-7,  and  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  Bombay. 


On  the  1st,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  aged  90,  Baron  Penedo,  from  1855  to  1889,  with 
slight  interruptions,  Brazilian  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  1st,  aged  39, 
Bir  Arthnr  Spencer  Wells,  second  baronet ;  succeeded,  1897,  his  father,  the  famous 
gynaecologist ;  was  private  secretary  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Liberal  candidate  for  Gloucester  in  1895.  At  his 
death  the  baronetcy  became  extinct.  On  the  1st,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Canning- 
ham  Oeilde,  LL.D.  Edin.,  originally  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Canada,  subse- 
quently a  clergvman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Neuilly, 
near  Paris.  1879-82;  subsequently  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's.  Barnstaple,  and  St. 
Martin  at  Palace,  Norwich ;  author  of  "  Hours  with  the  Bible  "  (in  ten  vols.),  and 
other  works,  some  on  the  Holy  Land.    His  works  were  scholarly,  and  showed 
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much  acquaintance  with  German  learning.      On  the  2nd,  aged  43,  the  Ber. 
Alfred  Edward  Hemnaim,  ICA.,  reader,  precentor  and  Hebrew  Lecturer  of  Corpus 
Ohristi  OoUege,   Cambridge,   and  previously  chaplain  and  tutor  at  Cavendish 
College.    On  the  4th,  at  Maidrid,  aged  74,  General  Ramon  Blanco,  of  Arenas,  Mar- 
quis de  Pena  Plata,  who  had  served  in  the  Carlist  wars,  been  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines  from  1894  to  1896,  and  of  Cuba  during  the  experiment  in 
autonomy  in  1897-8,  when  he  bore  the  title  of  marshal.    The  experiment,  however, 
was  terminated  by  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  he  had  consequently  to 
retire.    On  the  4th,  aged  72,  Prlnoe  William  of  SchaombarffLippe.  uncle  of  the 
reigning  Prince,  a  General  in  the  Austrian  service.  Lord  of  Vaohod  in  Bohemia, 
and  a  hereditary  member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House ;  and  on  the  same  day,  aged 
80,  his  son's  wife.  Princess  Louise  of  Schaombarg  Lippe,  wife  of  Prince  Frederick 
.  Schaumburg  Lippe,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.     On  the  4th, 
the  Marchese  Yltelleaohi,  member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  and  author  of  a  histoiy 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  and  other  works  on  the  history  of  the  Papacy.    On 
the  4th,  aged  about  46,  in  Japan,  returning  from  America  to  India,  Dr.  Bamatf 
Sathianathan,  ICA.,  LIt.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and   Moral  Philosophy  at  the 
Presidency  College,  Madras,  a  native  of  that  Presidency,  a  Christian  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  and  an  authority  on  the  philosophical  systems  of  India.    On  the  5th, 
aged  70,  Sir  Wyke  Bajliss,  President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  from  1886 
to  his  death.     Born  at  Madeley,  Shropshire,  1885  ;  knighted,  1897 ;   a  Roman 
Catholic.      He  was  well  known  for  his  admirable  paintings  of  cathedral  and 
church  interiors,  for  his  writings  on  art,  and  especially  to  the  general  public 
for  his  attempt  (**  Rex  Regum  ")   to  prove  that   the  traditions^  portraits  of 
Christ  transmit  a  genuine  likeness.    On  the  6th,  aged  57,  Alexander  Kielland, 
a  conspicuous  Norwegian  poet  and  author.      Several  of  his  works,    including 
*'  Skipper    Worse  *'    and    **  Tales    of    Two    Countries,'*    have    been   translated 
into  English.      *'  His  works,"   said  the  Athenceum,   **  generally  attack  preva- 
lent conservative  ideas,"  his  background  being  the  seaports  of  Norway  or  the 
desolate  region  of  Jaederen,  the  moorland  by  the  sea.    On  the  6th,  aged  57.  John 
Archibald  Sharkey,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  pre- 
viously of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  and  University 
scholar  and  prizeman,  and  second  Classic  in  1877.    On  the  7th,  aged  78,  Fedele 
Lamperiloo,  member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  and  an  eminent  Italian  economist 
When  Professor  of  Law  at  Padua  in  1859,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason  by 
the  Austrian  authorities  for  one  of  his  works.    On  the  10th,  aged  81,  Sir  Adye 
DoQfflas.  Prime  Minister  of  Tasmania  in  1884-6,  and  afterwards  Agent-General 
of  the  Colony  in  London,  and  from  1894  to  1900  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council.     He  was  knighted  in  1902.    Bom  at  Norwich,  he  emigrated  to  Tasmania 
in  1838,  and  practised  at  the  local  Bar.    On  the  11th,  aged  59,  James  Anthony 
Bailey,  the  partner  of  P.  T.  Barnum  in  the  huge  Barnum  &  Bailey  Show,  *'  the 
greatest  show  on  earth,"  and  after  his  death  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  concern, 
until  it  was  turned  into  a  company.     The  show  repeatedly  visited  London  and 
the  Continent.     On  the  11th,  aged  35,  Gharlee  H.  GrUiling,  an  able  writer  on  rail- 
way matters.     He  edited  Transport  from  1898  to  1900,  and  had  written  a  history 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.    On  the  12tb,  aged  70,  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Thor- 
bnm,  K.C.1C.0.,  Premier  of  Newfoundland  from  1885  to  1889.      He  was  a  partner 
in  a  leading  local  firm  of  merchants,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  from  1870  to  1885.    He  represented  the  Colony  at  the  Colonial  Conference 
in  1887,  and  presented  the  address  of- congratulation  from  that  body  to  Queen 
Victoria  at  her  first  jubilee.     On  the  12tb,  aged  70,  General  Sir  IHlliam  Stirling, 
K.C.1I.,  Colonel-Commandant  of  Royal  Artillery.     He  served  during  the  Crimean 
War  (being  mentioned  in  despatches),  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  with  the 
Rajpntana  Field   Force,  through   the  China  War  of  1859-60,  and  during  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  1878-9.     He  was  in  command   of  Royal  Artillery  in  the 
Southern   District  from   1885  to  1890.  and  Governor  of    the  Royal   Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich  from  1890  to  1895,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don from  1900  to  1902.    A  strong  Evangelical,  he  was  an  active  lay  preacher. 
On  the  12tb.  ag  ^d  62.  Sir  George  Thomas  Michael  O'Brien,  s.  of  a  former  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  had  been  from  1867  to  1891  a  member  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  in 
which  he  held  important  posts,  notably  those  of  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Auditor 
General.    He  was  afterwards  Colonial  Secretary  in  Cyprus  and  in  Hong-Kong,  and 
in  1887  became  Governor  of  Fiji,  where  he  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  natives.    On  the  12th.  aged  84,  Uent. -General  Sir  Thomas  Lionel  John  GaUwey, 
K.C.II.G.,  ILB.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bermuda  from  1882  to 
1888,      On  the  13th,  aged  93,  the  Kight  Bar.  Bticinald  Ooortenay,  Bishop  of 
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Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  1886  to  1879.    He  was  ordained  in  1841,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  Ohancery  barrister.     On  the  18th,  suddenly,  aged  46,  Walter  F.  R. 
W«ldon,  D.8o.,  Li  nacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Oxford  since  1899, 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  a  biologist  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  a  brilliant  teacher  and  debater.    He  began  his  studies  at  King's 
College,  London ;  was  prosector  to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  worked  at  the 
Plymouth  Biological  Laboratory;  and  was  Jodrell  Professor  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  1890-9.     His  special  studies  were  biometrical.     On  the  18th,  aged 
44,  Qeorge  BmeBt  Lock,  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Limited, 
the  well-known  publishing  firm.      He  possessed  a  minute  and  wide  know- 
ledge of  classical  and  English  literature.     On  the  14th.  Eleanor,  wife  of  Wllfirld 
Hugh  Chesson  ("Nora  Hopper**),  a  poetess  and  novelist  of  some  note.      The 
dau.  of  Captain  H.  B.  Hopper,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  she  came  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  parentage.      She  had  contributed  to  various  leaiding  papers,  includ- 
ing the  Naiwnal  Observer,  Pilot,  and  Westminster  Gazette,  and  her  verse  owed  its 
inspiration  mainly  to  Celtic  and  partly  to  classical  sources.     Her  best  volume  of 
verse  is  possibly  "  Under  Quicken  Boughs,*'  and  she  published  one  novel,  "  The 
Bell  and  the  Arrow,"  which  showed  great  promise.     '*  She  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  women  poets  of  the  day,"  said  the  AtheruBum,  "  whose  work  is  likely  to 
survive."    She  had  married  Mr.  W.  H.  Chesson.     On  the  15th,  aged  82,  the  Rey. 
RoUnson  Thornton,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  from  1898  to  1908,  sometime 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  subsequently  the  first  headmaster  of  Epsom 
College  and  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Qlenalmond.    He  was  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing and  culture  and  an  accomplished  Orientalist.    On  the  16th,  aged  88,  Sir  WlUlam 
Flndlatar,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Monaghan  between  1880  and  1885,  and  twice  President 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland.   On  the  18th,  at  Borne,  Father  Martin 
(Louis  Martin  Qarcia),  Qeneral  of  the  Jesuit  Order  since  1892.    He  was  b.  in 
1846  near  Burgos,  in  Spain,  entered  the  Order  in  1864,  and  took  his  degree  of 
professed  Father  in  1881.    For  some  time  Rector  of  a  Jesuit  Theological  College 
in  France,  he  had  to  retire  under  the  Ferry  Laws  of  1882,  and  became  head  of 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Salamanca.     He  was  appointed  Provisional  Vicar  by  his 
predecessor  at  his  death,  and  elected  in  his  place  October  2,  1892.    He  was  much 
interested  in  England,  had  favoured  the  opening  of  a  hall  at  Oxford  for  students 
of  his  Order,  and  promoted  the  writing  of  its  history.     On  the  18th,  aged  58, 
GHlbert  Stuart  Henderson,  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  since  1902.     About 
the  18th,  a9[ed  87,  Louis  Vaperean,  at  one  tim<)  secretary  to  Victor  Cousin,  and  editor 
of  the  well-known  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Contemporains,"  first  published  in 
1858,  and  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Litt^ratures."    On  the  19th,  aged  86, 
Henry  Brlnsley  Sheridan,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Dudley  from  1857  to  1886.    On  the 
19th,  aged  79,  George  Buchanan,    M.A.,   M.D.,  sometime  Professor  of    Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     On  the  20th,  at  the  Curragh,  suddenly, 
aged  61,  lieut. -General  Sir  Gerald  de  Coarcy  Morton,  K.C.I.S.,  C.B.,  C.V.O.    Bom 
in  Calcutta  in  1845,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  and  joined  the  6th 
Foot  in  January,  1863.      He  served  in  the  Black  Mountain  campaign  of  1878 
with   his  regiment,  now  the  Royal  Warwickshire,  and  in  the  Afghan  War  of 
1878-9  as  Brigade-Major  of  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade,  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General.     Subsequently  he  held  a  series  of  staff  appointments,  and  in  1895-8  was 
Adjutant- General  in  India,  and  then  held  a  district  command.     He  came  home 
in  1902  to  command  the  Dublin  district,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  await- 
ing his  successor  in  the  command  of  the  7th  Division,  Irish  command.     He  was 
made  a  K.C.I.E.  in  1898.    On  the  21st,  aged  68,  Sir  Fryse  Pryse,  first  baronet  of 
Gogerddan,  Cardiganshire.     He  was  the  s.  of  Pryse  Loveden,  M.P.  for  Cardigan, 
and  reverted  to  the  original  family  name  of  Pryse  in  1868.     He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1866.    On  the  21st,  aged  52,  Julius  Beerbohm,  brother  of  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  the  actor,  and  author  of  "  Wanderings  in  Patagonia,"  which  he  published 
when  only  21.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  traveller  and  sportsman,  a  facile  linguist, 
and  had  a  great  lyrical  gift,  though  his  poems  were  never  collected.    On  the  21st, 
Robert  WllUam  Little,  editor  of  the  North  China  Daily  News  and  North  China 
Herald,  and  Reuter's  correspondent  at  Shanghai.     On  the  23rd,  in  Tasmania,  at 
the  great  age  of  104,  Captain  Edward  Dumaresq,  formerly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.     He  had  been  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Tasmania  in  1 828, 
and  was  therefore  doubtless  the  oldest  magistrate  in  the  world.     On  the  24th, 
ased  78,  Oommander  James  Frederick  Hodgetts,  formerly  of  the  Indian  Navy  and 
afterwards  a  Professor  at  the  Prussian  Cadets'  Naval  School  and  in  Moscow. 
He  had  retired  from  the  latter  appointment  in  1881,  and  had  written  successful 
historical  stories  for  boys  and  works  of  some  value  in  archaeology,  notably  "  Older 
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England."     At  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  life  of  Alfred  the  Qreat.      On  the 
24th,  suddenly,  aged  61,  Sir  Gordon  Miller,  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy  since 
1904.     He  had  done  great  service  in  various  capacities  in  the  improvement  of 
docl^ard  management.      On  the  25th,  aged  73,  Sir  James  Braithwaite  Peile, 
K.O.8.L.  sometime  member  of  the  Indian  Council.      He  was  educated  at  Repton 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  was  a  candidate  at  the  first  open  competitive 
examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.     He  rose  rapidly,  eventually  becoming 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay,  and  from  1873  to  1878  Political  Agent 
of  Kathiawar,  where  he  greatly  improved  public  order  and  pushed   forward 
public   works.       In   1878  he   became  Commissioner  of   Sind,   and   in   1882  a 
member  of  the  Bombay  Government.     He  became  C.S.I,  in  1879  and  E.C.S.I. 
in    1888.      His   membership    of    the    Council    was    extended    for    five    years, 
and  he  retired  from  the  India  Office  in  1902.      On  the  26th,  Captain  Herliert 
Frederick  Oye,  M.V.O.,  R.N.  (retired),  British  Consul  at  Brest,  and  s.  of  a  well- 
known  impresario.    On  the  28th,  aged  54,  General  Hermann  yon  Budde,  Prussian 
Minister  of  Railways  since  1902,  and  previously  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Canal  Bill,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  against  Agrarian  opposition.     His  tenure  of  the  post  of  Railway  Minister 
was  marked  by  numerous  changes  for  the  better  both  in  the  working  of  the  lines 
and  the  condition  of  the  railway  men.    About  the  28th,  aged  74,  Count  Alexander 
Kirolyi,  of  Feth,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  House  of  Magnates,  a  reformer  of 
agriculture,  and  a  pioneer  of  co-operation  in  Hungary.     On  the  28th,  aged  76, 
Sir  David  Dale,  Bart.,  chairman  of  Pease  &  Partners,  Limited,  and  of  the  Consett 
Iron  Company,  and  a  leading  figure  for  some  forty  years  in  the  iron  trade  of  the 
North  of  England.    He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Arbitration  Board 
for  the  North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Trade,  and  was  for  many  years  its  chair- 
man.    He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
Berlin  Labour  Conference  of  1^0,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1895.     On  the 
29th,  aged  45,  William  David  Murray,  fifth  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  the  title  in  1898.    He  was  active  in  the  local  politics  of  Perthshire, 
in  which  the  estates  mainly  lie,  and  in  various  philanthropic  schemes,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Culture  in  Scotland.     He  was 
unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.      On  the  29th,   at   Barbadoes, 
aged  85,  Sir  Georgre  Clarke  Pile,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
island.     On  the  30th,  aged  56,  Sir  Acquin  Martin,  Agent-General  to  the  Govem- 
n^ent  of  Afghanistan.    On  the  30th,  aged  66,  Thomas  Gamer,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  the  eminent  architect,  and  a  partner  for  many  years  with  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley.     The  design  of  the   new  buildings  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the 
reredos  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  monument  to  Canon  Liddon  are  in 
great  part  his  work,  and  the  chancel  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath,  wholly  so. 


MAT. 


Prince  Henry  vn.  of  Reuse  (Younger 
Line). — On  the  2nd  May,  at  his  seat 
of  Trebschf^n,  near  Zullichau,  aged  80, 
Prince  Henry  VII.  of  Reuss-Kostritz. 
He  became  an  officer  of  Uhlans  in  1850, 
and  in  1853  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  Attach^  of  the  Prussian 
Legation  at  Vienna.  From  1859  to 
1863  he  was  Secretary  at  the  Paris 
Embassy,  and  was  on  the  Headquarter 
Stsifi  of  the  Prussian  King  during  the 
war  of  1866.     He  then  took  an  im- 

Eortant  part  in  the  negotiations,  shared 
y  Napoleon  III.,  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  In  1867  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  as  Councillor  of  Embassy, 
was  made  Ambassador  in  1871,  and, 
after  a  brief  retirement  on  his  marriage 
with  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Constanti- 


nople in  1877,  and  to  Vienna  in  1878, 
where  he  helped  to  form  the  Austro- 
German  Alliance,  which  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House. 

Carl  Selmrs. — On  the  14th,  at  New 
York,  Carl  Schurz,  aged  77.  Educated 
at  Cologne  and  at  Bonn,  became  a 
journalist ;  he  took  part  in  the 
German  Revolution  of  1848,  being 
present  at  the  storming  of  Siegburg 
Arsenal  in  1849,  and  afterwards  joining 
the  insurgents  in  the  Palatinate  ana 
Baden.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Rastatt,  but  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
and,  after  some  experience  as  a  corre- 
spondent at  Paris,  eventually  settled  in 
the  United  States.  He  joined  the  then 
nascent    Republican    party,    took  up 
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newspaper  nork,  and  becama  United 
States  Minister  to  SptJn  in  1861.  He 
ROOD,  however,  returned  (□  America, 
raiEed  a  Oerman  Legion  and  became 
a  Brisadiar-OeoeitLl.  Subsequently  he 
edited  the  Westliche  Post  of  St.  Louis, 
attempted  in  vain  to  reform  ihe  Re- 
publican party,  and  helped  in  187:1  to 
start  •  middle  party,  advocating  oon- 
oiliation  of  the  Soutn,  which,  however, 
nn  Horace  Qreele;  for  President,  and 
met  with  Ignominious  defeat.  He  was 
United  States  Senator  for  Misaouri, 
1869-75.  He  had  immense  influence 
among  the  Qerman- Americans,  and 
under  President  Hayes  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  From  1881  to 
16S3  he  edited  the  Eoening  Fiat  and 
supported  Cleveland  gainst  Blaine. 
He  was  a  leading  advocate  of  Civil 
Serrioe  reform.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  ooDSpiouons  o  tutors  of  the 
United  States.  His  spesches  have 
been  collected,  and  he  published 
Lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of 
Henry  Olay. 

Bbhop  BlekantetlL— On  May  16, 
aged  81.  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  F;dward  Henry 
Blokerateth.  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  i 
1S8G  to  1900.  The  s.  of  the  Rev.  ' 
Edward  Bickenteth.  Rector  of  Walton, 
Herts,  and  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  from  1816  to  1830, 
t_    1.      ■_    jg25    gjj^    educated   : 


Erivately  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
ridtre,  graduating  B.A.  In  1817  among 
the  Senior  Optimes.  with  a  third  class 


n  the  Classical  Tripos.  He  had.  how- 
ever, thrice  carried  off  the  Chancellor's 
medal  for  an  English  poem.  Ordained 
in  1816,  he  became  Vicar  of  Christ 
Church.  Hampatead,  in  1851,  remain- 
ing there  till  his  promotion  to  the 
Deanery  of  Qlonceater  in  1886.  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  his  appoint- 
ment by  Mr.  Qladstone  to  succeed  Dr. 
Temple  in  the  see  oF  Exeter.  A  fervent 
Evangelical,  he  yet  showed  himself  a 
moderate  bishop.  He  had  gained  the 
Seatonian  Prize  for  a  sacred  poem  at 
Cambridge  in  1851,  and  afterwards  had 
written  some  volumes  of  verte.  of 
which  ■'  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For- 
ever" (1866)  was  the  best  known.  He 
also  compiled  the  "  Hymnal  Com- 
p«nlon  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer." 


Hanrlktbwii. — Henrik  Ibaen.  drama- 
tist and  poet,  died  on  May  23  at  Chri»- 
tiania.  Bom  at  Skien,  Norway,  March 
SO,  1828.  &.  of  a  merchant;  he  pos- 
sessed a  mixture  of  Scotch, German  and 
Danish  bnt  no  Norwegian  blood.     Ap- 
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I  prentioed  to  a  ohemist  in  18U,  alter 
a  reverse  of  the  family  fortunes,  he 
cultivated  literature,  and  went  to  the 
University  of  Christiania  in  1850,  but 
his  career  there  was  brief.  He  became 
acquainted,  however,  with  BjomsoQ 
the  poet.  He  (hen  took  to  journalism 
and  dramatic  authorship,  became,  on 

I  Ole  Bull's  recommendation,  manager 
at  the  Bergen  Theatre,  and  aubee- 
quently  at  Christiania,  and  lived   an 

I   active  but  not  very  successful  life  as 

I  author  and  manager  till  1861.  Then 
he  left  Norway,  settled  at  Aricia,  near 
Rome,  and  wrote  his  great  poem  of 
"  Brand  "  (1866)  which  made  his  fame. 
"  Peer  Qynt  "  added  to  it  in  1867.  and 
"  Emperor  and  Qalilean  "  in  1893.  In 
1871  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  in  1877 
published  the  "  Pillars  of  Society."  a 
new  departure  in  drama  and  in  his 
own  career,  which  made  a  great  success 
in  Oermany.  In  1879  he  produced  "  A 
Doll's  House."  which  at  onoe  excited 
violent  criticism  and  polemic.  In  1881 
he  wrote  "  Qhosts,"  which  set  up  even 
more  violent  controversy ;  in  1883 
"  An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  in  1S84 
"  The  Wild  Duck,"  in  1886  "  Rosmers- 
hohn,"  and  "Hedda  Qabler"  in  1890. 
In  1891  he  at  length  overcame  his 
repugnance  to  Christiania.  He  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  settled 
there.  From  1901  he  had  lost  hia 
mental  powem.  His  last  published 
play,  "  When  we  Dead  Awsiken,"  ap- 
pesjed  in  1899,  and  his  death  had  been 
long  expected.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Founder  oE  the  "  problem  pla^," 
and  the  beginner  of  a  fresh  attempt  to 
make  the  stage  an  ethical  force. 

Lord  Onnle.— On  May  12,  aged  73, 

there  died  at  his  seat,  Hawley,  Black' 
water,  near  Oamberley,  Philip  Henry 
Wodehouse,  first  Baron  Currie.  The 
a.  of  Mr.  Raikes  Currie,  M.P.  for 
Northampton,  by  his  wife,  a  dau.  of 
the  second  Baron  Wodehouse,  he 
entered  the  Foreign  Office  at  20,  acted 
as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury 
during  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  in 
1883  became  ABsistant  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1885,  became  Per- 
manent Under-Secretary  in  1889,  and 
O.C.B.  in  1892.  In  1B91  he  was  made 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  which 
post  he  held  during  the  Armenian 
massacres  and  the  Qraico-Turkish  war. 
In  1696  he  was  transferred  to  Bome, 
and  retired  iu  1903.  He  had  been 
made  a  peer  in  1899.  In  1891  he 
m.  Mra.  Singleton  ("Violet  Fane"). 
He  left  no  issue,  and  the  title  became 
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Hiotaael  Davitt. — Michael  Davitt,  ex- 
Fenian  and  founder  of  the  Irish  Land 
League,  died  in  a  private  hospital  in 
Dublin  on  May  81.  Bom  at  Straid, 
00.  Mayo,  in  March,  1846,  he  was  the 
B.  of  a  peasant  farmer.  When  he  was 
five  years  old  his  father  was  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  migrated 
with  his  family  to  Haslingden,  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  boy  was  sent  to 
work  in  a  cotton  mill.  At  eleven  he 
had  his  arm  torn  of!  in  the  machinery, 
but  found  work  as  a  newsboy  and  in  a 
printing  office.  His  early  experiences 
naturally  led  him  into  the  Fenian 
organisation,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
attempt  to  seize  Chester  Castle  in  1867. 
In  May.  1870,  he  was  arrested  for 
treason  felony,  and  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  Re- 
leased on  ticket-of-leave  in  1877,  he 
went  to  the  United  States.  Founded 
the  Land  League  in  1879,  following  the 
course  suggested  by  Finton  Lalor  in 
1849,  *' linked  the  social  question  with 
Home  Bule,"  working  with  Pamell. 
In  1881,  when  Gladstone  struck  at  the 
Land  League,  his  ticket-of-leave  was 


withdrawn,  and  he  was  sent  back  to 
Portland,  but  he  was  released  after  the 
*' Treaty  of  Eilmainham."  He  was, 
however,  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  for  making  seditious 
speeches  in  1883.  Elected  M.P.  for 
Meath  in  1882,  he  was  held  to  be  dis- 
qualified as  still  technically  a  convict, 
and  till  1892  refused  election,  but  after 
that  year  he  sat  in  Parliament  for 
short  periods,  being  first  unseated, 
then  kept  away  by  ill-health.  He  de- 
fended himself  with  considerable  skill 
before  the  Pamell  Commission,  and 
broke  with  Pamell  after  the  divorce 
scandal.  He  represented  the  Labour 
and  anti-Clerical  wing  of  the  Nation- 
alists, and  had  repeatedly  attacked  the 
proposal  for  an  Irish  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. His  **Fall  of  Feudalism  in 
Ireland  "  (1904)  and  his  account  of  his 
experiences  in  Portland  ("  Leaves  from 
a  Prison  Diary")  are  among  the  best 
known  of  his  works,  but  he  did  much 
journalism.  He  was  an  honest  bat 
implacable  foe  of  English  rule  in 
Ireland,  and  his  early  experiences, 
perhaps,  made  his  hostility  natural. 


On  the  2nd,  within  a  few  days  of  completing  his  79th  year,  Frank  Parish, 
Chairman  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Bailway,  s.  of  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish,  the  first  British  Minister  in  Argentina.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  for  nine 
years  in  the  Chinese  Consular  Service,  and  from  1852  to  1861  had  represented 
Great  Britain  in  Buenos  Ajrres,  first  as  Vice-Consul  and  then  as  Chargi  a  Affaires. 
From  1862  to  1873  he  was  Consul-General  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1873  from  the  Consular  Service  he  became  connected  with  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway,  and  subsequently  with  other  railways  in  Argen- 
tina, Umguay  and  Brazil.  On  the  3rd,  Peter  Wliite,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  from  1891  to  1896.  On  the  5th,  aged  74,  W.  8.  Andrewi, 
engineer  in  its  early  days  to  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  subsequently 
manager  and  then  engmeer  of  the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company  (a 
nioneer  in  cheap  telegraphy),  and  from  1870  to  1899  manager  and  managing 
director  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company.  He  had  also  been  connected 
with  other  leading  submarine  cable  companies.  On  the  5th,  aged  75,  Kn.  Sliia 
Briirl^tirBn,  nM  Elder,  an  eager  and  close  student  of  the  habits  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  the  authoress  of  a  number  of  books  dealing  with  them,  of  which 
**  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness"  (1890)  is  the  earliest  and  best  known.  On  the 
5th,  aged  69«  the  ReT.  Obarles  Henry  Bowden,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the 
Oratorian  Order,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oratory  now  at  Brompton.  On  the 
6th,  aged  92,  General  Sir  Henry  Edward  landor  Thnilller,  C.8.L,  Colonel  Com- 
mandant of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  and  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Indian  Survey  Department  as  Deputy  Surveyor-General  and  Superintendent 
of  Revenue  and  Topographical  Surveys.  On  the  8th,  aged  72,  the  Very  Bev. 
Bdward  Craig  Kaclnre.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester.  Educated  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School  ana  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  he  vras  ordained  Deacon  in 
1857  and  Priest  in  1858.  He  became  Vicar  of  Habergham  Eaves,  Burnley,  in 
1863,  Vicar  of  Rochdale  in  1877,  and  Dean  of  Manchester  in  1890.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  from  1891  to  1899.  and  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards  and  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Secondary  Education;  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  Manchester  under  the  Act  of  1902.  He  did  much  for  the  extension  and 
restoration  of  Manchester  Cathedral.  On  the  9th,  in  Brussels,  aged  71,  Wartime 
T^T^ty^ii«  Sherrington,  for  thirty-three  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  of  English  soprano  public  singers.  Bom  at  Preston,  but  educated  abroad, 
she  first  appeared  in  public  at  a  London  concert  in  1856,  and  last  in  the  Albert 
Hall  on  April  3,  1889.     In  the  sixties  she  appeared  a  good  deal  on  the  stage,  both 
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in  English  and  Italian  opera,  and  she  was  the  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  "  Faust " 
when  pioduoed  in  English  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1864  with  Sims  Beeves 
and  Santley.  She  frequently  sang  in  oratorio,  and  was  a  well-known  figure  at 
thfi  Musical  Festivals.  She  had  m.  M.  Lemmens,  a  famous  Belgian  organist  in 
1857,  but  was  left  a  widow  in  1881.  On  the  10th,  aged  65,  Sir  William  Richmond 
Brown,  second  baronet,  grandson  of  the  first  baronet,  who  founded  the  house  of 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.  of  Liverpool,  London  and  New  York,  and  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1864.  On  the  10th,  aged  72,  Thomas  Henry  Ohanoe,  proprietor  of  the  OloucMter 
Jaumdl  and  an  unsuccessful  Parliamentary  candidate  as  a  Liberal  for  Tottenham 
in  1892.  On  the  11th,  aged  50,  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  Sldl  Mahomed  m  HadJ,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Sidi  Ali  Bey,  in  1902.  On  the  12th,  aged  58,  Thomas  Gilbert 
Oarrer,  K.C.,  Judge  of  County  Courts  on  a  Yorkshire  Circuit,  and  an  authority  on 
mercantile  law.  On  the  12th,  aged  75,  Lieut. -Oolonttl  Sir  William  Gordon,  sixth 
baronet  of  Earlston,  County  Kirkcudbright.  He  led  the  left  squadron  of  the  17th 
Lancers  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Lidian  Mutiny.  On  the  18th,  aged  72,  the  Hon.  Louis  Ftanqois  George 
Baby,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
previously  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  under  Sir  John  Maodonald.  An  able 
lawyer,  he  was  also  an  enthusiMtic  antiquary  and  historical  student.  On  the 
Idth,  aged  32,  Sir  Robert  Bromley,  sixth  baronet.  Administrator  of  St.  Christopher 
and  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies  since  1902.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  of 
his  birth,  and  was  for  some  years  Honorary  Attach^  at  Washington.  He  m.  in 
1900  h  dau.  of  Lord  Paunoefote.  On  the  18th,  aged  72,  Admiral  Sir  Ftancis 
William  SnlllTan,  K.O.B.,  O.M.G.,  F.H.G.S.,  sixth  baronet  (s.  1899).  He  had 
served  during  the  Crimean  War  on  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1860-1,  and  during  the 
Maori  War  of  1864.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  for  his  services  at  the  Cape  in  1877-8 
and  C.M.G.  during  the  Zulu  War  in  1878-9,  and  in  1882  took  part  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha.  He  was  Director  of  Transports  from 
1888  to  1888,  and  retired  in  1892.  On  the  14th,  from  an  accident,  Mrs.  Ada  Berry, 
better  known  as  Mrs.  Ada  Ballin,  a  well-known  woman  journalist,  and  author  of 
books  on  children's  hygiene  and  education.  On  the  14th,  the  Most  Bey.  Theodore 
DalhofT,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Bombay.  On  the  15th,  aged  75,  the  Very 
Key.  Dr.  Andrew  Jamleson  Milne,  LL.B.,  Minister  of  I^ie,  Aberdeenshire, 
Moderator  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  many  yeeirs 
previously  resident  in  Jamaica.  On  the  15th,  aged  59,  the  Bt.  Bey.  Dr.  Edward 
Magennls,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Eilmore,  an  eminent  theologian  and 
educationist.  About  the  16th,  aged  41,  M.  Andr^  Godfemaux,  a  pupil  of  M. 
Ribot,  and  a  rising  specialist  in  psychology,  whose  book  "  Le  Sentiment  et  la 
Pens^e  "  (1894)  attracted  great  attention.  He  had  made  some  essays  in  dramatic 
writing.  On  the  17th,  aged  73,  Frederick  Charles  Danyers,  a  writer  on  engineer- 
ing subjects  and  the  historian  of  Portuguese  rule  in  India.  On  the  18th,  Major 
George  William  Grice  Hatchinson,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Aston  Manor  from  1891 
to  1900.  He  had  served  in  the  Zulu  campaign  in  1879,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  affairs  in  Worcestershire.  On  the  18th,  aged  nearly  79,  Bear- 
Admiral  John  Bjrthesea,  V.O.,  O.B.,  O.LB.,  who  served  in  the  Baltic  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  obtained  the  V.C.  for  capturing,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
man,  the  Russian  mails  when  under  the  care  of  a  strong  escort,  and  in  the 
Chinese  War  of  1859.  He  was  naval  attach^  at  Washington  from  1865  to  1867, 
and  as  naval  officer  to  the  Government  of  India  revived  the  old  E.I.C.  navy  in 
the  form  of  the  Indian  Marine.  On  the  19th,  at  Batoche,  Manitoba,  Gabriel 
Dumont,  a  half-breed  *'  voyageur  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  army  in  the 
Riel  rebellion  in  1885.  He  had  escaped  to  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
Canada  after  the  amnesty.  On  the  19th,  Mrs.  Henry  Beeye,  before  her  marriage 
Miss  Christine  Gollop,  widow  of  Henry  Reeve,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  20th,  ap(ed  92,  Sir  James  Vaoffhan, 
from  1864  to  1899  a  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court.  Educated  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1837,  and  after  taking 
part  in  two  commissions  of  inquiry  into  electoral  corruption  (at  Gloucester  in 
1859  and  at  Berwick  in  1860)  was  appointed  to  Bow  Street.  He  was  knighted  in 
1897.  He  was  a  painstaking  and  just  magistrate.  On  the  22nd,  aged  60,  Sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  Liberal-Unionist  Member  for  the  ELartlepools  from  1895  to 
1900.  Educated  at  Rossall  and  Cambridge,  he  became  largely  interested  in  the 
engineering  trade  in  the  North  of  England,  and  was  knighted  in  1897.  On  the 
22nd,  aged  42,  Oount  Ludwlg  Reventlow,  since  1903  a  conspicuous  Anti-Semitic 
and  Agrarian  ("  Deutsch-sozial ")  member  of  the  German  Reichstag  for  St.  Vetter- 
lein.    On  the  23rd,  the  Rey.  J.  E.  Sjrmns,  sometime  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
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Cambridge,  28 rd  Wrangler  in  1885.  He  was  Vice-Principal  of  Bath  College  from 
1862  to  1875,  and  Headmaster  of  Bancroft's  School,  now  at  Woodford,  from  1895 
to  1905.  The  latter  school  tripled  its  numbers  under  him.  On  the  26th,  aged 
88,  the  ReT.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  LLD.,  the  last  survivor  of  the  pre-Dismptipn 
ministers  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  in  1891.  Originally  a  missionary  to  India,  and  founder  in  1840  of  the 
Zenana  Mission,  he  was  for  ten  years  editor  of  the  CcUcutta  Review^  but  returned 
to  Scotland  after  the  Mutiny  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free 
Church  College  (1880-93).  He  had  written  some  works  of  high  value,  one  being 
"  Medieeval  Missions."  On  the  27th,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Brace 
Waltt,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Salisbury  from 
1902  to  1905,  H  nd  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  Quebec.  On  the  28th, 
Sir  Willoughby  Francis  Wade,  M.D.  Dublin,  ex-President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  for  many  years  a  leading  ph3rsician  in  Birmingham,  and  writer 
on  medical  subjects.  On  the  28th,  aged  55,  Herbert  Wace,  0.II.O.,  Government 
Agent  of  th'^  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  and  Acting  Colonial  Secretary.  On  the 
29th,  aged  51,  Dr.  William  Fream,  a  leading  writer  on  agriculture,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AgricuUureU  Society  of  England  and 
agricultural  correspondent  of  the  Times.  Born  at  Gloucester  in  numble  circum- 
stances, he  began  life  as  a  clerk  to  a  com  merchant,  but  won  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  and  was  Professor  of  Natural  Histoiy  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Downton,  near  Salisbury.  On  the  29th,  aged  65,  Alex- 
ander Curtis  Cope,  late  chief  veterinaiy  officer  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
had  done  much  to  keep  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  cattle  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  80th,  William  Teates  Horlstone,  a  promising 
pianist  and  composer  of  instrumental  music  of  originality  and  genius.  On  the 
8l8t,  aged  56,  Dr.  Hermann  Schell,  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiirzburg,  a  liberal  Catholic  theologian,  whose  writings  had  been  placed 
on  the  Index.  In  May,  Harry  de  la  Hooke,  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  subsequently  clerk  of  the  London  County 
Council  from  1888  to  1906. 


JX7NE. 


Sir  Frederick  Peel.— The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Frederick  Peel,  K.C.M.G.,  second 
s.  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel,  died  at 
Chesham  Place,  London,  on  June  6. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners  since  1878. 
Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  graduated  in 
1845  m  the  first  class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  and  as  a  Junior  Optime,  and 
entered  Parliament  for  Leominster  in 
1849.  He  made  a  very  successful 
speech  on  the  Jews'  Admission  Bill, 
served  as  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  Russell  Ministry, 
1851 -2«  and  the  Aberdeen  Ministry, 
1853-5;  from  1855  to  1857  as  Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  and  from  1859  to 
1865  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
under  Lord  Palmerston.  After  1865, 
however,  he  did  not  return  to  Parlia- 
ment, being  defeated  at  Bury  in  that 
year,  and  in  1868  with  Mr.  Yates 
Thompson  in  S.E.  Laucashire.  As 
Railway  Commissioner  he  had  shown 
great  judicial  and  technical  ability. 
Made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1869,  he  was  m. 
(1)  in  1857,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  John 
Shelley,  who  died  1865:  (2)  to  Janet, 
dau.  ot  P.  Pleydell-Bouverie. 


Ednard  von  Hartmann. — EMuard  v. 
Hartmann  died  at  Lichterfelde,  near 
Berlin,  aged  64,  on  June  6.     He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  nineteenth 
century    German    philosophers,    the 
more  so  because  he  never  belonged, 
like  nearly  all  the  others,  to  the  pro- 
fessorial class.     Originally  an  Artillery 
officer,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  in 
1865  by  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
knee,  and,  devoting  himself   to   phil- 
osophy, published  in  1869  the  "  Phil- 
osophy  of  the  Unconscious,"  which  in 
twenty-one    years   went   through    ten 
editions.     His  philosophy  is  a  form  of 
monism,  reached  by  the  fusion  of  the 
Will  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  Idea  of 
Hegel  as  functions  of  the  same  Essence 
(virtually    the    Absolute,    posited    by 
Schelling).     Ethically  it  is  a  sort  of 
combination    of    the     pessimism    of 
Schopenhauer   with    an    optimist    or 
meliorist  view  which  regards  the  Will 
as  realising  the  Idea  by  producing  the 
world    in    a    form    which    gives    the 
highest  possible  degree  of  adaptation, 
and   which    ultimately   leads    to    the 
stilling  of  the  Will  by  a  kind  of  col- 
lective Nirvana.     He  published  other 
works  on  ethical,  religious  and  aesthetic 
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philosophy,  including  a  criticism  of 
Darwinism,  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
on  the  drama,  and  another  of  dramatic 
poems. 

The  Right  Hon.  Blohard  Jobn  Seddon. 
— Very  suddenly,  on  June  10,  on  board 
the  Oswestry  Orange,  in  which  he  was 
returning  from  a  tour  through  Aus- 
tralia, the  Kight  Hon.  Richard  John 
Seddon,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land since  1893.  Bom  at  Eccleston, 
Lancashire,  in  1845,  the  s.  of  a  school- 
master, he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
engineering  trade,  and  in  1863  reached 
Melbourne,  where  he  worked  in  the 
railway  workshops.  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  he  **  caught  the  gold 
fever,"  and,  after  some  experience  at 
the  Bendigo  diggings,  migrated  to  the 
west  coast  of  New  Zealand.  After 
some  ten  years'  experience  of  local 
public  life  he  entered  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  in  1879  for  Kumara  (after- 
wards Westland),  which  he  represented 
continuously  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
entered  the  Bal lance  Administration  in 
1891,  and  succeeded  to  the  Premiership 
in  1893  on  Mr.  Ballance's  death,  retain- 
ing it  till  his  own  through  five  general 
elections,  and  holding  most  of  the 
offices  in  the  Cabinet  at  one  time  or 
another.  Among  the  measures  passed 
by  him  was  a  Women's  Franchise  Act 
(1893)  inherited  from  his  predecessor, 
and  Acts  extending  local  option,  facili- 
tating State  loans  to  farmers  on  mort- 
gage, and  a  whole  series  of  labour 
laws,  including  a  provision  for  com- 
pulsory reference  of  trade  disputes  to 
State  tribunals,  and  an  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act  (1898).  He  attended  the 
Colonial  Conferences  of  1897  and  1902, 
and   was  one  of  the  best  known  in 


England  of  Colonial  statesmen.  A 
strong  advocate  of  Colonial  preference, 
he  was  an  equally  strong  opponent  of 
Chinese  labour,  against  which  he 
vigorously  protested. 

Sir  Charles  Tennant. — Sir  Charles 
Tennant,  Bart.,  of  the  Glen,  Peebles- 
shire, one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  chemical  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  died  at  his  residence, 
Broadoak,  Byfleet,  Surrey,  on  June  4, 
aged  82.  The  grandson  of  an  inventor 
and  co-founder  of  the  great  chemical 
factory  at  St.  Bollox,  Glasgow,  he  was 
honorary  chairman  of  the  United 
Alkali  Company,  and  had  been  for 
many  years  a  leading  personage  in 
Scottish  commerce.  The  enterprises 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  in- 
cluded the  Mysore  Goldfields,  the  Steel 
Company  of  Scotland,  the  Harris 
Copper  Company,  the  Nobel  Explosives 
Company,  and  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland.  Elected  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Peebles  and  Selkirk  in  1880,  he  repre- 
sented the  constituency  (save  for  a 
short  interval  as  member  for  Glasgow) 
till  1886,  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  the 
Home  Bule  split,  and  did  not  re-enter 
Parliament.  He  remained  a  Liberal, 
but  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Tarifi 
Reform.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
energy,  and  a  considerable  patron  of 
art.  M.  (1)  1849,  Miss  Emma  Winsloe, 
who  died  in  1895 ;  among  his  children 
were  Lady  Bibblesdale,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  (who 
died  in  1886),  and  the  Liberal  M.P.'s 
for  Salisbury  and  Berwickshire  in  the 
1906  Parliament.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  baronetcy.  (2)  Miss 
Marguerite  Miles,  who  survived  him. 


On  the  1st,  aged  65,  William  Marshall,  F.R.O.8.,  F.8.A.,  formerly  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  had  surveyed  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Andaman  and  Cocos  Islands, 
and  had  since  then  risen  to  eminence  as  a  rating  surveyor  in  England.  On  the 
3rd,  at  Paris,  Jean  Aubert,  a  well-known  painter,  and  intimate  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  G^r6me.  Most  of  his  important  works  were  bought  for  America. 
On  the  4th,  at  Bournemouth,  Francis  William  Webb,  twice  Mayor  of  Crewe,  and 
for  many  years  head  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Locomotive  Works  there ; 
the  chief  introducer  of  the  compound  principle  into  locomotives,  and  one  of  the 
leading  inventors  of  his  period  in  matters  relating  to  railway  plant.  On  the  4th, 
at  Cranleigh,  Surrey,  in  his  85th  year,  the  Yen.  John  Charles  Sapte,  since  1888 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  for  sixty  years  Rector  of  Cranleigh.  On  the  4th,  at 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  Regent's  Park,  the  ReT.  Qeorge  Brett,  for  some  years 
Secretary  of  the  London  Diocesan  Council  for  Preventive,  Rescue  and  Peniten- 
tiary Work.  On  the  4th,  aged  67,  Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  United  States  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Beginning  life  as  a  page  in  the  Senate  in  1852,  he  was  in  its 
service  till  1866,  and  then  held  a  Feaeral  office :  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
Legislature  in  1869,  and  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat  in  January, 
1880.  On  the  4th,  at  Penang,  from  an  accident  while  riding,  H.  H.  Hudson, 
Solicitor-General  for  the  Straits  Settlements.  On  the  5th,  aged  91,  Walter 
Graham  Blackie,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  well-known  firm  of  publishers,  and  prominent 
in  the  civic  and  philanthropic  work  of  Glasgow.     On  the  6th,  in  Somerset,  aged 
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Qeorge  James  Snelus,  a  distinguished  chemist,  who  prepared  the  way  in  1872  for 
Bessemer  and  the  Gilohrist-Thoma^  basic  process  for  facilitating  the  manufacture 
of  steel  from  iron  ores  containing  phosphorus.  On  the  19th,  aged  42,  the  ReT. 
Henzy  Theodore  Edward  Barlow,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  sometime  head  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
On  the  20th,  aged  79,  Sir  George  Thomas  Brown,  O.B.,  long  Principal  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  and  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. On  the  21st  in  London,  aged  27,  Lieutenant  Forbes  Manson  Grant 
Tulloch,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  from  sleeping  sickness  (trypanosomiasis), 
contracted  while  studying  the  disease  some  three  months  before  in  laboratory 
work  in  Uganda,  whither  he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose.  He  had  served  in 
the  South  African  War,  joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1903,  aud  was  an 
ardent  bacteriologist.  On  the  19th,  aged  70,  the  Yen.  Joshua  Ingham  Brooke, 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax  since  1888.  Educated  at  Cheltenham  and  University 
College,  Oxford ;  Second  Class  Lit.  Hum.,  1859;  from  1867  to  1888  Rector  of 
Thornhill,  near  Dewsbury,  and  Proctor  in  the  Convocation  of  York  from  1885. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Madrid,  aged  54,  the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  also  held  that  position  in  the  Sagasta  Cabinet  during  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898,  and  had  presided  with  great  tact  and  ability  over 
the  Algeciras  Conference.  An  Andalusian,  he  had  been  educated  in  England. 
The  Duchess  of  Almodovar  had  died  on  June  4.  On  the  24th,  aged  80,  Henry 
Dennis,  President  of  the  Coalowners*  Association  of  Great  Britain,  a  director  of 
various  mining  and  potter  companies.  On  the  25th,  suddenly,  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  at  the  meeting  of  a  clerical  society,  siged  about  72,  the 
Rot.  James  William  Shepard,  a  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  from  1862  to  1902, 
and  surmaster  for  the  last  three  years  of  that  time.  On  the  25th,  William 
Day,  aged  83,  partner  in  the  once  well-known  firm  of  lithographers.  On  the 
26th,  aged  39,  J.  B.  Budgett  Meakin,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
Morocco,  in  which  country  he  lived  for  some  years  Sbs  a  journalist,  and  founder  of 
the  British  Institute  for  Social  Service.  On  the  28th,  aged  63,  Oolonel  Mark 
Sever  Bell,  C.B.,  V.C.,  Royal  Engineers.  Born  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  served  with 
Bhutan  Field  Force,  1865-6,  and  against  the  Hazaras,  1868,  with  distinction  ; 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Kumassi  in  1874,  and  awarded  the  V.C.  for 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ordahsu.  In  1887  he  crossed  the  continent  of 
China,  and  also  travelled  much  in  Central  Asia.  On  the  28th,  at  Berlin,  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kropatschek,  editor  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  on  whose  staff  he  had 
been  since  1883  ;  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  for  some  time  of  the 
Reichstag.  On  the  29th,  at  Southsea,  in  his  87th  year,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Ohads, 
K.C.B.,  who  had  served  in  the  'forties  against  pirates  in  Malacca  and  slavers  off 
Lagos,  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  second  in  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  1869-70,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  1876-7.  On  the 
29th,  at  York,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Henry  Temple,  Canon  of  York  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedtal,  a  leading  member  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province, 
sometime  headmaster  of  Worcester  and  Coventry  Grammar  Schools.  On  the 
29th,  aged  64,  Albert  Sorel,  the  eminent  historian,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  author  of  various  important  works,  among  them  **L'Europe  et  la  Revo- 
lution Fran^aise,"  a  biography  of  Montesquieu,  and  two  novels.  His  earlier 
years  were  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service.  At  Ottawa,  on  the  28th,  aged  77, 
Robert  Craik,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Dean  of  and  Professor  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  On  the  80th,  at  Clonalis,  Castlerea, 
aged  68,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Owen  O'Oonor,  the  O'Conor  Don,  eldest  s.  of 
Dennis  O'Conor  Don,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Roscommon,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Roderick  O'Conor,  last  King  of  Connaught,  who  submitted  to  Henry  II.,  and 
was  made  Lord  of  Connaught  in  1175.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Gregory's  College, 
Downside,  and  University  College,  London,  and  at  twenty-two  became  Liberal 
M.P.  for  Roscommon  County,  which  he  held  till  1880.  He  was  beaten  at  Wex- 
ford by  Mr.  W.  Redmond  in  1883.  In  Parliament  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
passing  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1868,  and  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
1879,  and  he  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Teaching  College. 
A  Home  Ruler  under  Butt,  he  became  a  Unionist  during  the  agrarian  agitation 
of  1880.  He  served  on  various  Royal  Commissions,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  in  1896.  He  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in 
1881.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  County  Council  of  Roscommon  by  Nationalist 
votes.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  O'Conors  of  Connaught.  At  the  end  of  June, 
at  Hamburg,  aged  34,  Dr.  Friti  Schandinn,  a  rising  bacteriologist,  who  was  stated 
to  have  discovered  the  microbe  of  syphilis. 
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76,  Samaely  eighth  l^ACOunt  Moleswortli,  in  holy  orders,  for  many  years  Bector  of 
St.  Petroo  Minor,  Cornwall.    He  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  title  in  1875. 
On  the  6th,  at  Trebak,  near  Falmouth,  aged  82,  Edmund  Baolrhowa,  a  well- 
known  hanker  of  Darlington,  and  the  first  member  for  that  borough,  1868-80. 
He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     On  the 
6th,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Howell  Jenkins,  K.C.B.     Entered  the  Bengal  Army  in 
1851,  served  with  the  4th  Sikhs  before  Delhi,  and  during  the  following  years  saw 
much  frontier  fighting  against  the  Kabul  Khel  Waziris  and  the  Mahsuds,  and  in 
the  Umbeia  expedition,  and  commanded  the  Guides  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-9, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at  Ali  Masjid  and  Gharasiab.     On  the  7th, 
General  Dessiriery  Military  Governor  of  Paris  since  November,  1903.    On  the  8th, 
aged  73,  Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.1C.0.,  for  nearly  thirty  years  British  Secretary 
and  Councillor  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London.     Originally  an  army  surgeon, 
he  served  against  the  Taipings,  attracted  the  notice  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Chinese  service.    He  wais  sent  to  London  with  the  special  mission 
despatched  to  express  the  Emperor's  regret  for  the  murder  of  the  explorer,  Mr. 
Margary,  and,  remaining  in  Europe  a>s  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation,  organ- 
ised the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  Europe.     He 
retired  at  the  end  of  1905.     On  the  8th,  aged  71,  Sir  James  Thompson,  Chairman 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway.     He  had  worked  his  way  up  from  goods  clerk  to 
goods  manager,  then  (from  1882  to  1900)  general  manager,  director,  and  (since 
1901)  chairman.     He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  Company's  lines  and  develop 
travelling  facilities.     On  the  8th,  aged  91,  Sir  Thomas  Brocklebaak,  long  the  head 
of  the  well-known  Liverpool  firm  of  shipowners.    On  the  8th,  at  Chapelle,  Belgium, 
aged  105,  Mme.  Dnpois,  the  oldest  Belgian,  and  the  last  witness  of  Napoleon's 
flight  at  Waterloo.     On  the  9th,  aged  84,  from  a  carriage  accident  at  Bombay, 
Major-Oeneral  John  Nixon,  a  survivor  of  the  first  Afghan  War.    Specially  com- 
mended for  his  services  during  the  Mutiny ;  Political  Agent  at  Baghdad,  1872-89. 
On  the  10th,  Henry  Spencer  Ohlchester,  second  Baron  Templemore,  *'  Father*'  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  having  been  a  member  of  it  since  1842.     He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1887  ;  m.  (1)  in  1842,  Laura  Caroline  Jane,  niece  of  the  first  Marquess  of 
Anglesey ;.  (2)  in  1873,  Lady  Victoria  Ashley,  eldest  dau.  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.     Succeeded  by  hi%  s.  Arthur  Henry,  b.  1854.     On  the  10th,  aged  70, 
the  Right  Rot.  William  Carpenter  Bompas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Selkirk  in  the  Yukon 
Territory.      Church  Missionary  Society  missionary  there  since  1866,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Athabasca  in  1874,  of  which  diocese  Selkirk  was  a  subdivision.     He 
was  a  learned  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar,  and  had  lived  with  Indians  and  Eskimo 
as  one  of  themselves.     On  the  11th,  at  Quebec,  aged  79,  Sir  Hector  Louis  Lange- 
▼in,  C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  K.C.,  for  many  years  chief  lesider  of  the  French  Canadians. 
He  entered  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly  in  1856.  and  the  Quebec  Ministry 
in  1864,  and  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  conferences  which  led   to  the 
federation,  the  first  Federal  Ministry  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.     He  became  the 
French  Canadian  Conservative  leader  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Cartier  in  1873, 
and  was  at  first  Postmaster-General  and  then  Public  Works  Minister  in  the 
Macdonald  Cabinet  of  1878,  remaining  a  Minister  till  1891,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Mercier  Provincial  Government.     On  the 
12th,  at  Milford-on-Sea,  aged  92,  William  Talbot  Agar,  the  oldest  living  Har- 
rovian.    On  the  13th,  aged  58,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  Lucius  Fanshawe  Roylo, 
D.8.0.     Served  through  the  Egyptian  War,  1882,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
operations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1891.    On  the  15th,  aged  73,  John  Henry 
Bridges,  M.D.,  for  many  years  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Educated  at  Rugby  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  Classical 
Honours  in  1884 ;  afterwards  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  was  one  of  the  celebrated  group 
of  Oxford  tutors,  including  Dr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  intro- 
duced into  England  the  philosophy  of  Augvste  Comte  and  the  Positivist  worship 
of  Humanity.     In  the  division  which  eventually  took  place  he  joined  the  more 
liberal  section.     Translated  Comte*8  "■  General  View  of  Positivism,"  1865 ;  pub- 
lished   '*  Discourses   on  Positive  Religion,"    1891 ;   also   an   edition   of    Boger 
Bacon,  1897,  which  was  severely  criticised  on  its  appearance.     He  was  a  man  of 
wide  knowledge  and  a  brilliant  conversationalist.     On  the  15th,  Patrick  Chaxles 
Doogan,  a  farmer,  and  Nationalist  M.P.  for  East  Tyrone  since  1895.      On  the 
16th,  aged  76,  Robert  Hadden,  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Courier^  and  associated 
with  the  paper  for  fifty  years.     On  the  17th,  aged  83,  Harry  N.  Fillsbury,  the 
world's  champion  chess  player  at  the  Hastings  contest  in  1895.     On  the  17th. 
Thomas  Robertson,  G.V.O.,  Chairman  of  the  Irisli  Public  Works  Board,  1896- 
1901,  author  of  an  important  report  on  Indian  railways.     On  the  18th,  aged  69 
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Qeorge  James  Snelus,  a  distinguished  chemist,  who  prepared  the  way  in  1872  for 
Bessemer  and  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  basic  process  for  facilitating  the  manufacture 
of  steel  from  iron  ores  containing  phosphorus.  On  the  19th,  aged  42,  the  Rey. 
Henzy  Theodore  Edward  Barlow,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  sometime  head  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
On  the  20th,  aged  79,  Sir  Oeorge  Thomas  Brown,  C.B.,  long  Principal  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  and  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. On  the  21st  in  London,  aged  27,  Lieutenant  Forbes  Manson  Grant 
Tulloch,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  from  sleeping  sickness  (trypanosomiasis), 
contracted  while  studying  the  disease  some  three  months  before  in  laboratory 
work  in  Uganda,  whither  he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose.  He  had  served  in 
the  South  African  War,  joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1903,  and  was  an 
ardent  bacteriologist.  On  the  19th,  aged  70,  the  Yen.  Joshua  Ingham  Brooke, 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax  since  1888.  Educated  at  Cheltenham  and  University 
College,  Oxford ;  Second  Class  Lit.  Hum.,  1859;  from  1867  to  1888  Rector  of 
Thornhill,  near  Dewsbury,  and  Proctor  in  the  Convocation  of  York  from  1886. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Madrid,  aged  54,  the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  also  held  that  position  in  the  Sagasta  Cabinet  during  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898,  and  had  presided  with  great  tact  and  ability  over 
the  Algeciras  Conference.  An  Andalusian,  he  had  been  educated  in  England. 
The  Duchess  of  Almodovar  had  died  on  June  4.  On  the  24th,  aged  80,  Henry 
Dennis,  President  of  the  Coalowners*  Association  of  Great  Britain,  a  director  of 
various  mining  and  potter  companies.  On  the  25th,  suddenly,  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  at  the  meeting  of  a  clerical  society,  siged  about  72,  the 
Rot.  James  William  Shepard,  a  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  from  1862  to  1902, 
and  surmaster  for  the  last  three  years  of  that  time.  On  the  25th,  William 
Day,  aged  83,  partner  in  the  once  well-known  firm  of  lithographers.  On  the 
26th,  aged  39,  J.  E.  Budgett  Meakin,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
Morocco,  in  which  country  he  lived  for  some  years  Sbs  a  journalist,  and  founder  of 
the  British  Institute  for  Social  Service.  On  the  28th,  aged  63,  Colonel  Mark 
Sever  Bell,  C.B.,  V.C.,  Royal  Engineers.  Bom  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  served  with 
Bhutan  Field  Force,  1865-6,  and  against  the  Hazaras,  1868,  with  distinction ; 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Kumassi  in  1874,  and  awarded  the  V.C.  for 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ordahsu.  In  1887  he  crossed  the  continent  of 
China,  and  also  travelled  much  in  Central  Asia.  On  the  28th,  at  Berlin,  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kropatschek,  editor  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  on  whose  stafi  he  had 
been  since  1883  ;  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  for  some  time  of  the 
Reichstag.  On  the  29th,  at  Southsea,  in  his  87th  year,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Chads, 
K.C.B.,  who  had  served  in  the  'forties  against  pirates  in  Malacca  and  slavers  ofi 
Lagos,  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  second  in  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  1869-70,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  1876-7.  On  the 
29th,  at  York,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Henry  Temple,  Canon  of  York  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral,  a  leading  member  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province, 
sometime  headmaster  of  Worcester  and  Coventry  Grammar  Schools.  On  the 
29th,  aged  64,  Albert  Sorel,  the  eminent  historian ,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  author  of  various  important  works,  among  them  **L'Europe  et  la  Revo- 
lution Fran^aise,"  a  biography  of  Montesquieu,  and  two  novels.  His  earlier 
years  were  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service.  At  Ottawa,  on  the  28th,  aged  77, 
Robert  Cralk,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Dean  of  and  Professor  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  On  the  80th,  at  Clonalis,  Castlerea, 
aged  68,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Owen  O'Conor,  the  O'Conor  Don,  eldest  s.  of 
Dennis  O'Conor  Don,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Roscommon,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Roderick  O'Conor,  last  King  of  Connaught,  who  submitted  to  Henry  II.,  and 
was  made  Lord  of  Connaught  in  1175.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Gregory's  College, 
Downside,  and  University  College,  London,  and  at  twenty-two  became  Liberal 
M.P.  for  Roscommon  County,  which  he  held  till  1880.  He  was  beaten  at  Wex- 
ford by  Mr.  W.  Redmond  in  1883.  In  Parliament  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
passing  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1868,  and  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
1879,  and  he  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Teaching  College. 
A  Home  Ruler  under  Butt,  he  became  a  Unionist  during  the  agrarian  agitation 
of  1880.  He  served  on  various  Royal  Commissions,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  in  1896.  He  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in 
1881.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  County  Council  of  Roscommon  by  Nationalist 
votes.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  O'Conors  of  Connaught.  At  the  end  of  June, 
at  Hamburg,  aged  34,  Dr.  Friti  Schaadinn,  a  rising  bacteriologist,  who  was  stated 
to  have  discovered  the  microbe  of  syphilis. 
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76,  Samuel,  eighth  VlBCOunt  Moleswortli,  in  holy  orders,  for  many  years  Rector  of 
St.  Petroo  Minor,  Cornwall.    He  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  title  in  1875. 
On  the  6th,  at  Trebak,  near  Falmouth,  aged  82,  Edmund  BackliouM,  a  well- 
known  banker  of  Darlington,  and  the  first  member  for  that  borough,  1868-80. 
He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     On  the 
6th,  Colonel  Sir  Ftancis  Howell  Jenkins,  K.C.1I.     Entered  the  Bengal  Army  in 
1851,  served  with  the  4th  Sikhs  before  Delhi,  and  during  the  following  years  saw 
much  frontier  fighting  against  the  Kabul  Khel  Waziris  and  the  Mahsuds,  and  in 
the  Umbela  expedition,  and  commanded  the  Guides  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-9, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at  Ali  Masjid  and  Gharasiab.     On  the  7th, 
General  Dessirier,  Military  Governor  of  Paris  since  November,  1903.    On  the  8th, 
aged  73,  Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.G.M.O.,  for  nearly  thirty  years  British  Secretary 
and  Councillor  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London.     OriginsJly  an  army  surgeon, 
he  served  against  the  Taipings,  attracted  the  notice  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Chinese  service.     He  was  sent  to  London  with  the  special  mission 
despatched  to  express  the  Emperor's  regret  for  the  murder  of  the  explorer,  Mr. 
Margary,  and,  remaming  in  Europe  as  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation,  organ- 
ised the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  Europe.     He 
retired  at  the  end  of  1905.     On  the  8th,  aged  71,  Sir  Jamea  Thompeon,  Chairman 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway.     He  had  worked  his  way  up  from  goods  clerk  to 
goods  manager,  then  (from  1882  to  1900)  general  manager,  director,  and  (since 
1901)  chairman.     He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  Company's  lines  and  develop 
travelling  facilities.    On  the  8th,  aged  91,  Sir  Thomas  Brocklebaak,  long  the  head 
of  the  well-known  Liverpool  firm  of  shipowners.    On  the  8th,  at  Chapelle,  Belgium, 
aged  105,  Mme.  Dupuis,  the  oldest  Belgian,  and  the  last  witness  of  Napoleon's 
flight  at  Waterloo.     On  the  9th,  aged  84,  from  a  carriage  accident  at  Bombay, 
Major-General  Jobn  Nixon,  a  survivor  of  the  first  Afghan  War.    Specially  com- 
mended for  his  services  during  the  Mutiny ;  Political  Agent  at  Baghdad,  1872-89. 
On  the  10th,  Henry  Spencer  Oblchester,  second  Baron  Templemore,  "  Father  "  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  having  been  a  member  of  it  since  1842.     He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1837  ;  m.  (1)  in  1842,  Laura  Caroline  Jane,  niece  of  the  first  Marquess  of 
Anglesey ; .  (2)  in  1873,  Lady  Victoria  Ashley,  eldest  dau.  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.     Succeeded  by  hilft  s.  Arthur  Henry,  b.  1854.     On  the  10th,  aged  70, 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Carpenter  Bompas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Selkirk  in  the  Yukon 
Territory.      Church  Missionary  Society  missionary  there  since  1866,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Athabasca  in  1874,  of  which  diocese  Selkirk  was  a  subdivision.     He 
was  a  learned  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar,  and  had  lived  with  Indians  and  Eskimo 
as  one  of  themselves.     On  the  11th,  at  Quebec,  aged  79,  Sir  Hector  Louis  Lango- 
▼in,  C.B.,  K.O.M.O.,  K.C.,  for  many  years  chief  lesider  of  the  French  Canadians. 
He  entered  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly  in  1856,  and  the  Quebec  Ministry 
in  1864,  and  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  conferences  which  led   to  the 
federation,  the  first  Federal  Ministry  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.     He  became  the 
French  Canadian  Conservative  leader  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Cartier  in  1873, 
and  was  at  first  Postmaster-General  and  then  Public  Works  Minister  in  the 
Macdonald  Cabinet  of  1878,  remaining  a  Minister  till  1891,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Mercier  Provincial  Government.     On  the 
12th,  at  Milford-on-Sea,  aged  92,  William  Talbot  Agar,  the  oldest  living  Har- 
rovian.    On  the  13th,  aged  58,  Rear -Admiral  Henry  Lucius  Fanshawe  Rojrle, 
D.8.0.     Served  through  the  Egyptian  War,  1882,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
operations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1891.    On  the  15th,  aged  73,  John  Henry 
Bridges,  M.D.,  for  many  years  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Educated  at  Rugby  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  Classical 
Honours  in  1884 ;  afterwards  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  was  one  of  the  celebrated  group 
of  Oxford  tutors,  including  Dr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  intro- 
duced into  England  the  philosophy  of  Augvste  Comte  and  the  Positivist  worship 
of  Humanity.     In  the  division  which  eventually  took  place  he  joined  the  more 
liberal  section.     Translated  Comte's  '*  General  View  of  Positivism,"  1865 ;  pub- 
lished   "  Discourses   on   Positive  Religion,*'    1891 ;   also   an  edition  of    Roger 
Bacon,  1897,  which  was  severely  criticised  on  its  appearance.     He  was  a  man  of 
wide  knowledge  and  a  brilliant  conversationalist.     On  the  15th,  Patrick  Oliarles 
Doogan,  a  farmer,  and  Nationalist  M.P.  for  East  Tyrone  since  1895.      On  the 
16th,  aged  76,  Robert  Hadden,  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Courier,  and  associated 
with  the  paper  for  fifty  years.     On  the  17th,  aged  83,  Harry  N.  Fillsbury,  the 
world's  champion  chess  player  at  the  Hastings  contest  in  1895.    On  the  17th, 
Thomas  Robertson,  G.V.O.,  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Public  Works  Boafd,  1896- 
1901,  author  of  an  important  report  on  Indian  railways.    On  the  18th,  aged  69 
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Oeorge  JameB  Snelus,  a  distinguished  chemist,  who  prepared  the  way  in  1672  for 
Bessemer  and  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  basic  process  for  facilitating  the  manufacture 
of  steel  from  iron  ores  containing  phosphorus.    On  the  19th,  aged  42,  the  B«t. 
Henry  Theodore  Edward  Barlow,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  Romotimo  head  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
On  the  20th,  aged  79,  Sir  Oeorge  Thomas  Brown,  O.B.,  long  Principal  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  and  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture.   On  the  21st  in  London,  aged  27,  Lieutenant  Forbes  Mamon  Onunt 
Tulloch,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  from  sleeping  sickness  (trypanosomiasis)* 
contracted  while  studying  the  disease  some  three  months  before  in  laboratoiy 
work  in  Uganda,  whither  he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose.     He  had  served  in 
the  South  African  War,  joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1903,  and  was  an 
ardent  bacteriologist.     On  the  19th,  aged  70,  the  Yen.  Joshua  Tngham  Broolu, 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax  since  1888.     Educated  at  Cheltenham  and  University 
College,  Oxford ;  Second  Class  Lit.  Hum.,  1859;  from  1867  to  1888  Kector  of 
Thornhili,  near  Dewsbury,  and  Proctor  in  the  Convocation  of  York  from  1886. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Madrid,  aged  54,  the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  also  held  that  position  in  the  Sagasta  Cabinet  during  the 
Spanish-. \merican  War  in  1898,  and  had  presided  with  great  tact  and  ability  over 
the  Algeciras  Conference.     An  Andalusian,  he  had  been  educated  in  England. 
The  Duchess  of  Almodovar  had  died  on  June  4.     On  the  24th,  aged  80,  Htnry 
Dennis,  President  of  the  Ooalowners'  Association  of  Great  Britain,  a  director  of 
various  mining  and  potter  companies.    On  the  25th,  suddenly,  in  the  Jemsalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  at  the  meeting  of  a  clerical  society,  siged  aboat  72.  the 
Rot.  James  William  Shepard,  a  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  from  W/i  to  19(J2, 
and  surmaster  for  the  last  three  years  of  that  time.      On   the  2.5th.  WUHmm 
I^Jt  ^g^^  ^'^«  partner  in  the  once  well-known  firm  of  lithographer!.    Ob  she 
26th,  aged  39,  J.  E.  Budgett  Meakin,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  l«ncrt«^  oa 
Morocco,  in  which  country  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  journalist,  and  Unsam  *3i 
the  British  Institute  for  Social  Service.     On  the  28th,  aged  63,  COloart  WtA 
Sever  Bell,  C.B.,  V.C.,  Royal  Engineers.     Born  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  :-erT«d  wiiA 
Bhutan  Field  Force,  1865-6,  and  against  the  Hazaras,  1868,  with  diuioesi^b; 
was  present  at  the  capture  of   Kumassi  in   1874,  and   awarded  the  V.C  iog 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ordahsu.     In  1887  he  crossed  the  coDtlnc&s  o^ 
China,  and  also  travelled  much  in  Central  Asia.     On  the  28th,  at  BtrfiiB.  Ito^- 
fessor  Hermann  Kropatschek,  editor  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  on  whose  staf  a*  m^ 
been  since  1883  ;  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  for  sometiBd^  Tiut 
Reichstag.     On  the  29th,  at  Southsea,  in  his  87th  year,  Admiral  Ur  HtBytti^ 
K.C.B.,  who  had  served  in  the  'forties  against  pirates  in  Malacca  and  ifasBm  ttf 
Lagos,  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  second  in  codubsoiC  tf  ab» 
Channel  Fleet,  1869-70,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  lf^6-7.    -jaiabt 
29ch,  at  York,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Henry  Temple,  Canon  of  York  and  Gmu^lar  it 
the  Cathedtal,  a  leading  member  of  the  Convocation  of  the  N 
sometime   headmaster  of  Worcester  and  Coventry  Grammar  Sch^iom, 
29th,  aged  64,  Albert  Sorel,  the  eminent  historian ,  member  of  the 
and  author  of  various  important  works,  among  them  **  L*£arope 
lution  Franvaiae,"  a  biography  of  Montesquieu,  and  two  novek. 
years  were  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service.     At  Ottawa,  on  ib* 
Robert  Craik,  LL.D.,  for  many  years   Dean  of  and  Professor  is  ^m . 
Fa ::ulty  of  McGill  University.  Montreal.     On  the  80th.  at  Ckm^m.  Ka 
as^ed  68,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Owen  O'Conor,  the  O'Conor 
Dennis  O'Conor  Don,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Roscommon,  and 
of  Roderick  O'Conor,  last  King  of  Connaught,  who  submittod  la 
was  made  Lord  of  Connaught  in  1175.    He  was  educated  at  8c^< 
Downside,  and  University  College,  London,  and  at  twcnty-ti 
M.P.  for  Roscommon  County,  which  he  held  till  1880.    He 
ford  by  Mr.  W.  Redmond  in  1883.     In  Parliament  he  took 
passing  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1868,  and  the  Irish 
1879,  and  he  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  a  Roman  Cathofer 
A  Home  Ruler  under  Butt,  he  became  a  Unionist  during' 
of  18S0.    He  served  on  various  Royal  Commissions,  and  < 
Financial  Relations  Commission  in  1896.     He  was  made 
18.S1.    He  was  elected  to  the  first  Connty  Council  of 
votes.     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  O'Conors  of  Com 
at  Hamburg,  aged  34,  Dr.  Friti  Jtchawdlim,  a  rising 
to  have  discovered  the  microbe  of  syphilis. 
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Sir  WUMd  LawBon.  —  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  second  barouet,  who  died  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  1,  aged 
77,  was  the  s.  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
first  baronet  (in  whose  favour  a  much 
older  creation  was  revived),  and  Caro- 
line, dau.  of  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
Netherby.  He  was  privately  educated, 
and  was  returned  as  Liberal  member 
for  Carlisle  in  1859 ;  m.  in  1860,  Mary, 
third  dau.  of  Mr.  J.  Pocklington  Sen- 
house,  of  Cumberland,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1867.  In  1872  he  became 
Parliamentary  leader  of  the  agitation 
instituted  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  for  the  total  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  In  1863  he  first 
moved  his  resolution  in  favour  of 
"  local  option  "  to  suppress  that  traffic. 
In  1864  he  first  introduced  the  "  Per- 
missive Bill "  which  he  reintroduced 
in  1869,  and  almost  annually  after- 
wards, and  in  1879  brought  in  his 
resolution  which  in  1880  and  1881 
was  carried  by  substantial  majorities. 
He  had  been  in  the  House  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  member  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  though  not 
continuously,  having  sat  for  Carlisle 
from  1859  to  1865  and  from  1868  to 
1885.  In  1886  he  was  returned  for 
Cumberland  (Cockermouth)  which  he 
represented  till  1900 ;  in  1903  for  Corn- 
wall (Camborne) ;  and  in  1906  he  re- 
covered the  Cumberland  seat.  He 
was  a  capital  platform  speaker, 
spirited  and  humorous  as  well  as 
earnest,  and  a  writer  of  amusing,  if 
ephemeral,  verse  on  current  political 
topics,  which  he  would  scribble  in  the 
lobby.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
master  of  the  Cumberland  Hunt,  and 
he  also  kept  foxhounds  himself.  He 
was  a  devout  Churchman. 

The  Right  ReT.  the  Bishop  of  Tmro. 
—The  Right  Rev.  John  Gott,  Bishop 
of  Truro,  died  suddenly  at  Trenython, 
near  Par,  Cornwall,  from  heart  failure, 
on  July  21,  aged  75.  He  was  the 
youngest  s.  of  William  Gott,  of 
Wyther  Grange,  Leeds,  and  Margaret 
Ewart,  of  Liverpool,  and  was  b.  on 
Christmas  Day,  1830.  Educated  at 
Winchester  and  Brasenose,  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1853,  and  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  1857  and  Priest  in  1858. 
After  a  curacy  at  Great  Yarmouth,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Wherrymen's 
Church,  St.  Andrew's,  in  that  town 
from  1861  to  1863,  and  then  became 
Vicar  of  Bramley,  Leeds,  and  in  1873 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  a  post  which  is  some- 


times compared  to  a  miniature  bishop- 
ric. In  1886  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Worcester,  where  he  did  much  to 
increase  the  spiritual  usefulness  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  1891  became  Bishop 
of  Truro  in  succession  to  Bishop  G.  H. 
Wilkinson,  subsequently  Primus  of 
Scotland.  During  his  episcopate  the 
nave  and  tower  of  Truro  Cathedral 
were  completed,  and  they  were  opened 
in  July,  1903.  Ill-health  had  neces- 
sitated  the  appointment  of  a  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  St.  Germans,  the  Yen. 
T.  R.  Cornish,  at  the  end  of  1905,  and 
the  retirement  of  Bishop  Gott  had 
been  expected  for  some  time.  He  was 
a  decided  High  Churchman,  a  con- 
siderable benefactor  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  man  of  great  literary  and  artistic 
culture,  and  a  preacher  of  some  note. 
His  odd  lapses  of  memory  evoked  the 
nickname  ••  Dr.  Forgot"  or  **  Clean 
Forgot."  He  pubhshed  two  books, 
"The  Parish  Priest  of  the  Town," 
1887,  and  "Ideals  of  a  Parish,"  1897. 
He  m.  in  1858  Harriet  Mary,  dau.  of 
Mr.  W.  Whittaker  Maitland  of  Lough- 
ton  Hall  and  Woodford  Hall,  Sssex, 
who  predeceased  him  in  1905. 

Lady  Onnon  of  Kedleston.  —  Mary 
Victoria,  Baroness  Curzon  of  Kedles- 
ton,  wife  of  the  former  Viceroy    of 
India,  died  at  1  Carleton  House  Ter- 
race on  July  18,  from  complications 
following    the    severe    illness    which 
attacked  her  at  Walmer  Castle  in  1904. 
She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Levi 
Z.  Leiter,  an  American  said  to  be  of 
Dutch  extraction,  who  made  a  laige 
fortune   in    Chicago    and    settled   in 
Washington,  where  Lord  Curzon,  then 
not  yet  a  Peer,  first  met  her  in  1890. 
He  married  her  at    Washington   in 
1895,  and  her  great  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction of  appearan.e  as  well  as  her 
social  charm  and  tact  fitted  her  ad- 
mirably for  the  great  post  of  consort  to 
His  Majesty's  representative  in  India. 

Mr.  Alfred  Beit— Mr.  Alfred  Beit, 
the  chief  of  South  African  millionaires, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Tewin  Water, 
Herts,  on  the  morning  of  July  16, 
aged  53.  A  native  of  Hamburg,  he 
was  sent  to  Kimborley  for  his  firm  in 
1875  to  look  into  the  subject  of  the 
diamond  fields,  then  newly  discovered, 
and  he  settled  there.  He  became 
associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  with 
him  effected  in  1888  the  financial 
amalgamation  of  all  the  rival  interests 
into  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Miniog 
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Company.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Witwaters- 
rand  and  took  up  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  reef  by  deep  level  shafts,  now 
characteristic  of  Band  mining.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Jameson 
Raid,  which  indeed  he  was  believed  to 
have  financed,  and  was  censured  by 
the  CSommission  of  Inquiry.  One  of 
the  best  known  and  best  abused  of 
"  Park  Lane  millionaires,"  he  was  one 
of  the  most  lavish  givers.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  raising  of  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse  and  Imperial 
Yeomanry.  Ho  founded  a  Professor- 
ship of  Colonial  History  at  Oxford ; 
and  he  gave  25  000Z.  to  the  Institute 
of  Medical  Sciences ;  100,0002.  to  his 
native  city  of  Hamburg,  towards  found- 
ing a  University,  and  also  lavishly  to 
the  Transvaal  Government.  Ho  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
entered  into  all  his  schemes  in  Rho- 
desia. The  chief  provisions  of  his  will 
are  given  in  the  Chronicle  under 
July  21  (p.  26). 

Viscount  Kodama.  —  General  Vis- 
count Goutaro  Kodama,  Chief  of  the 
General  Stafif  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army,  died  suddenly  on  July  28, 
aged  51.  By  birth  a  Samurai  from 
the  province  of  Choshu  he  was  ac- 
tive in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
1874,  and  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of 
1877-78.  During  the  war  with 
China  he  was  Vice-Minister  of  War. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
in  1896,  became  Governor  of  For- 
mosa in  1900,  and  for  a  short  time 
in  1903  was  Home  Secretary.  He 
became  Vice-Chief  of  the  General 
Stafi  in  1903,  and  conducted  the  first 
mobilisation  for  the  Russian  War, 
afterwards  accompanying  Marshal 
Oyama  as  Chief  of  his  Staff.  He  was 
made  a  Viscount  in  1905.  He  was  both 
a  great  soldier  and  a  skilled  and 
energetic  administrator. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. — John  Lawrence 
Toole,  one  of  the  most  popular  co- 
medians of  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, died  on  July  30,  aged  76.  The  s. 
of  a  once  well-known  toastmaster,  he 
was  b.  in  London  in  1830,  educated  in 
the  City  of  London  School,  and  entered 
an  office,  which  he  soon  left  for  the 
stage.  He  first  appeared  in  London 
at  the  Haymarkot,  afterwards  at  the 
Lyceum  and  other  theatres,  and  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Adelphi,  and  in  1882  he  took  a  theatre 
in  King  William  Street,  Strand,  re- 
naming it  after  himself.  Among  his 
most  popular  parts  were  Mr.  Spriggins 


in  **  Ici  on  parie  Fran9fti8,"  Mawworm 
in  the  "  Hypocrite,"  and  Caleb  Plum- 
mer  in  Boucicault's  **  Dot.*'  He  was 
among  the  most  comic  of  actors  and 
the  kindliest  of  men.  In  1896  he  was 
attacked  by  illne<is,  and  then  retired 
from  the  stage. 

Kanael  Oarda. — On  July  1,  aged  101, 
Senor  Manuel  Garcia,  one  of  the  most 
famous  teachers  of  singing  of  his  time, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope. 
Born  at  Zafra,  Catalonia,  March  17, 
1805,  the  s.  of  a  celebrated  singer, 
after  some  years'  residence  in  America, 
he  settled  in  Paris  and  taught  singing, 
Jenny  Lind  and  Mr.  Santley  being 
among  his  pupils.  From  1848  to  1895 
he  was  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Of  his 
sisters,  one  was  the  famous  Mme. 
Malibran,  the  celebrated  operatic 
singer  who  died  in  1836,  the  other 
Mme.  Viardot,  who  was  hardly  less 
celebrated  on  the  operatic  stage  from 
1839  to  1869,  and  was  also  a  composer. 
Among  his  works  were  a  **Memoire 
sur  la  voix  Humaine,*'  presented  to 
the  French  Accidemy  in  1840;  and  a 
"  Traits  Complet  de  I'Art  du  Chant," 
first  published  in  1847  and  afterwards 
remodelled. 

The  Rev.  George  Orenfell. — ^The  Rev. 
George  Grenfell,  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful explorer  and  Baptist  mission- 
ary, died  of  blackwater  fever  at 
Bassoko,  Congo  State,  on  July  1,  aged 
57.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  edu- 
cated at  King  Edward's  School,  Bir- 
mingham, and  after  being  for  some 
time  in  business  went  to  the  Bap- 
tist College,  Bristol,  and  thence  to 
the  Cameroons  as  a  missionary  in 
1874.  In  1898  he  went  to  the  Congo 
State,  and  he  did  much  for  the  explora- 
tion both  of  the  Cameroons  and  of  the 
Congo.  His  map  of  the  river,  revised 
by  himself,  was  at  his  death  tlie  stan- 
dard map,  and  he  received  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
1887.  He  had  shortly  before  his  death 
spoken  out  strongly  on  the  Congo 
scandals. 

Dr.  Pellegrini. — Dr.  Carlos  Pelle- 
grini, sometime  President  of  Ar- 
gentina, died  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  on 
July  17,  aged  59.  Of  Italian  extraction, 
he  was  connected  through  his  mother's 
family  with  English  ancestors,  and 
was  a  cousin  of  John  Bright,  and  had 
been  educated  at  Harrow  School.  He 
was  War  Minister  during  Avellaneda's 
Presidency,  1874-80,  and  again  in  1886 ; 
became  Vice-President  under  Juarez 
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Gelman,  and  succeeded  him  on  his  en- 
forced resignation  in  1890,  holding 
office  till   1892.     He  took  a  loading 


part  in  framing  the  Argentine  Com- 
mercial Code,  and  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  financier. 


On  the  1st,  Jean  Lorrain  (Paul  Duval),  also  known  from  a  weekly  causeris 
which  he  wrote  as  Raitif  de  la  Bretonne,  a   '* decadent"  poet  and   novelist 
B.  at  F<!^camp  in  1855.     On  the  1st,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Alfired  Bannden  Dyer,  F.B.A., 
Glare  College,  Cambridge,  principal  chaplain  to  the  Tirah  expedition,   1897; 
sometime  editor  of  the  CalctUta  Review  and  Indian  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
On  the  2nd,  aged  80,  Ueat. -General  Oaspard  Le  Marchant  Tapper,  Colonel-Com- 
mandant, R.H.A. ;  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  commanded  the  garrison  at  Wool- 
wich, 1887-8.    On  the  Srd,  aged  51,  Oilbert  Foster,  a  well-known  landscape  painter 
and  constant  exhibitor  in  the  Academy.     On  the  4th,  Margaret,   ViBConnten 
Althorp,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  dau.  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  philanthropic  work  and  social  life  in  Northants.     On  the  4th,  aged 
75,  Major-Oeneral  Rowley  1(^1108  wiwrm^w^  Colonel  Commandant  4th  battalion 
King's  Royal  Rifles ;  had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  commanded  the  regi- 
mental districts  of  Bury  and  Lincoln.    On  the  5th,  aged  77,  M.  Jules  Breton,  a 
noted  painter  of  scenes  of  rural  life,  among  them  the  ''  B<^n^iction  des  Bl^s  ^'  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  at  Paris,  and  a  writer  of  verse  and  works  on  art.     On 
the  5th,  aged  64,  MaJor-Oeneral  Jacob  Meckel,  Instructor  to  the  Japanese  Army, 
1865-88.    On  the  6th,  at  Buffalo,  U.S.A..  in  a  motor  accident,  Professor  H.  A. 
Ward,  an  eminent  naturalist.    On  the  6th,  aged  89,  General  Sir  John  Forties, 
O.O.B.,  D.L.,  a  survivor  of  the  first  Afghan  War;   had  served  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  Scindo,  in  the  Persian  War,  1856-7,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  ^f  utiny. 
On  the  9th,  Dr.  Mark  Antony  Macdonnell,  formerly  of  Liverpool,  Anti-Pamellitc 
M.P.  for  the  Leix  Division  of  Queen's  County  from  1902  to  1906.     On  the  10th, 
suddenly,  in  a  train  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  aged  nearly  63,  Evelyn 
Shirley  Shuckhorffh,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Educated  at  Ipswich  School ;  first  class  Classical  Tripos,  1866 ;  sometime 
President  of  Cambridge  University  Union  ;  once  a  Master  at  Eton ;  a  prominent 
scholar;    had  edited  various  Classical  authors,  and  written  the  history  of  his 
College.    On  the  10th,  Lieut. -Colonel  Germain,  French  Colonial  Artillery,  second 
in  command  in  the  Marchand  expedition  to  Fashoda,  1898.     On  the  12th,  aged 
71,  Sir  Brydsres  Powell  Hennlker,  4th  baronet ;  formerly  Royal  Horse  Guards ; 
Registrar-General,  1880-1900.     On  the  Idth,  aged  79,  BItOor-Oeneral  Patrick  Haz- 
well,  Indian  Staff  Corps  (ret.).     Had  served  in  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9.  and 
in  various  civil  capacities  in  India,  1854-76.     Was  a  considerable  linguist,  and  had 
published  translations  from  German  and  Italian,  notably  of  Lessing's  **  Nathan 
der  Weise."    On  the  13th,  at  Berlin,  aged  57,  Dr.  Karl  Sattler,  National  Liberal 
member  for  Hanover  in  the  Reichstag,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Records  in 
Berlin  ;  an  authority  on  Dutch  and  early  German  history  and  on  German  finance, 
and  author  of  a  *' History  of  the  Hanse  Leac^e"  and  other  works;  had  been 
leader  of  his  party,  and  was  one  of  its  ablest  speakers.    On  the  18th,  aged  30, 
TnxL  Lohse,  wife  of  Herr  Otto  Lohse,  an  eminent  operatic  conductor,  and  herself 
a  prominent  operatic  singer.     She  had  appeared  in  "  Tannhauser  "  and  '•  Lohen- 
grin "  at  Covent  Garden,  1904.     On  the  15th,  aged  94,  the  Rot.  Daniel  Ck>oke,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Rochester,  sometime  Vicar  of  Brompton,  Kent ;  secretary  of  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  1844-7;  at  one  time  a  prominent  Evangelical.     On  the 
15th,  aged  24,  Kenneth  John  Freeman.     Educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;    Browne  Scholar,   Craven  Scholar,  and  Div.   I.    1st    class 
Classical  Tripos,  1904 ;  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester ;  a  promising  Classical 
scholar  and  teacher.     On  the  16th,  aged  70,  the  Rot.  John  William  Irvine,    of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;   formerly  a  Master  at  Charterhouse  School ;    for  many 
years  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,   Colchester;    Vicar  of  Littlemore,   1897. 
and  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.     On  the  17th,  aged  61, 
Alexander  Edmnnd  Henderson,  Senior  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  Lothian s   and 
Peebles.     On  the  19th,  aged   68,  Sir  Walter  Lawry  Bnller,  K.O.H.O.,  F.B.8., 
Hon.  D.Bc.  Oamb.,  long  a  resident  magistrate  in  New  Zealand,  which  he  had 
represented  at  various   international   exhibitions,  and  on  the  ornithology   of 
which  he  was  a  recognised  authority.      He  had   been  decorated  by  various 
foreign  Governments.     On  the  20th,  aged  59,  E.  Noble  Smith,  F.B.O.S.  Bdin., 
an  authority  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery.    On  the  21st,  aged  79,  Sir  WUliam  Henry 
Harsh,  K.O.H.O.,   long  in  the  Mauritius  Civil   Service,  and  in  1879  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Auditor  General  of  Hong-Kong.    On  the  21st,  aged  65,  Herr  Jens 
Jenssen  (Jdns  Johannsen),  the  only  Danish  Nationalist  member  of  the  German 
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Heichstag ;  member  for  Hadersleben  Division  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  1898 ;  an 
open  advocate  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  retrocession  of  North  Schleswig  to  Denmark 
in  accordance  with  the  peace  of  Prague.  On  the  21st,  aged  53,  Sir  Frederick 
Digby  Ounning,  of  Little  Horton,  Northants,  sixth  baronet ;  d.  unmarried.  On 
the  21st,  Sir  Charles  Samuel  Baffot,  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  1887-1903  ;  knighted 
1903.  On  the  21st,  aged  61,  Wonesh  Chunder  Bonnezjee,  of  the  Calcutta  and 
Privy  Council  Bars,  President  of  the  first  Indian  National  Congress,  1885.  On 
the  22nd,  aged  66,  Colonel  Bdmund  Samuel  Ludlow,  CLE.,  who  had  done  much 
political  and  administrative  work  in  India,  notably  in  the  South  Indian  famine, 
1875.  On  the  22nd,  aged  89,  BuBsell  Sage,  a  well-known  American  stock  operator 
and  millionaire.  Bom  at  Verona,  New  York,  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
eventually  became  a  wholesale  grocer,  then  went  into  Congress,  became  interested 
in  railways,  and  moved  in  1863  to  New  York  ;  a  large  lender  for  stock  operations. 
Many  stories  were  told  about  his  parsimony  and  wealth.  His  estate  was  expected 
to  realise  twenty  millions  sterling.  About  the  28rd,  aged  69,  Paul  Camille 
Hippolyte  Brouardel,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Paris  since  1877.  Born  at  St.  Quentin,  February  13,'  1837 ;  studied  at  Orleans 
and  Paris ;  a  member  of  the  French  Academic  de  M^ecine,  and  prominent  at 
most  of  the  international  sanitary  conferences.  The  most  important  among  his 
many  works  was  *'  Le  Secret  Medical."  On  the  24th,  Ferdinand  von.  Saar,  a 
leading  Austrian  poet  and  dramatist.  Bom  September  80,  1883,  his  first  play 
was  published  in  1860,  but  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  age,  and  his  lyrics, 
with  his  "  Wiener  Elegien  "  (1893)  and  his  short  stories,  won  him  a  wider  public 
and  greater  fame.  He  was  a  nominated  member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
On  the  24th,  aged  63,  BltOor-Oeneral  Allen  Graeme  Raper,  C.V.O.,  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  at  Headquarters,  1895-1900.  Educated  at  Cheltenham ; 
commanded  2Qd  Battalion  North  Staffordshire  Regiment,  1887-91,  and  after 
1900  the  Infantry  Brigade  at  Gibraltar.  On  the  25th,  aged  71,  H.  E.  Baron  Herr- 
man  Ton  der  Ctolts,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  Prussian  Evangelical 
Church,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  at  Basle  and  Bonn.  He  had  written 
several  theological  and  ecclesiastico-historical  works.  On  the  25th,  from  an 
accident,  aged  65,  Edward  Chapman,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way Company;  Conservative  M.P.  for  the  Hyde  Division  of  Cheshire,  1900-5; 
sometime  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Examiner  in 
Natural  Science.  On  the  26th,  aged  67,  Sir  Archdale  Robert  Palmer,  fourth 
barjnet,  Deputy-Chairman  of  Leicestershire  Quarter  Sessions.  M.  1873,  Lady 
Auffusta  Shirley,  dau.  of  the  ninth  Earl  Ferrers ;  succeeded  by  his  brother.  On  the 
28th,  aged  26,  J.  A.  T.  Brameton.  Educated  at  Winchester  College  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  played  in  the  Oxford  University  golf  team,  1900-1,  and  among 
the  most  noted  of  amateur  golfers.  On  the  31st,  aged  76,  Colonel  James  Baker, 
formerly  8th  Hussars;  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  explorer. 
Served  in  the  Crimea;  afterwards  Fellow  Commoner  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge;  helped  to  raise  (and  commanded)  the  first  Cambridge  University 
Volunteer  Corps,  and  to  start  the  scheme  of  education  for  undergraduate  "  Army 
candidates  " ;  emigrated  to  British  Columbia  in  1884,  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  1885,  and  became  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Province.  In 
July,  at  Jerusalem,  aged  92,  Jacob  Elenchar,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Palestine. 


AUGUST. 


The  Duke  of  Rutland.— On  August 
4,  between  midnight  and  1  a.m.,  John 
James  Robert  Manners,  K.C.,  P.C., 
G.C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  sixth  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  better  known  as  Lord 
John  Manners,  died  at  Bel  voir  Castle, 
Rutland,  aged  88.  The  s.  of  the  fifth 
Duke  bv  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  dau. 
of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  he  was  b. 
December  13, 1818.  Educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Faber,  and  soon  became  known 
as  ao  ^arpest  Cl^urp)iinan  and  pro- 


moter of  the  Gothic  revival  in  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  England 
movement  celebrated  by  Disraeli  and 
ridiculed  by  Thackeray.  He  gained 
some  reputatioQ  also  as  a  writer  of 
verse  and  the  prophet  of  a  revived  and 
fanciful  feudalism,  and  his  opinions 
were  shown  in  a  poem  called  '*  Eng- 
land's Trust"  and  a  panegyric  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud.  Returned  to 
Parliament  together  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  Newark  in  1841,  he  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  sup- 
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Gel  man,  and  succeeded  him  on  his  en- 
forced resignation  in  1890,  holding 
office  till   1892.     He  took  a  leading 


part  in  framing  the  Argentine  Com- 
mercial Code,  and  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  financier. 


On  the  1st,  Jean  Lorrain  (Paul  Duval),  also  known  from  a  weekly  causerie 
which  he  wrote  as  Raitif  de  la  Bretonne,  a  ** decadent*'  poet  and  novelist 
B.  at  Fecamp  in  1855.  On  the  Ist,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Alfired  Baunden  Dyer,  F.8.A., 
Glare  College,  Cambridge,  principal  chaplain  to  the  Tirah  expedition,  1897; 
sometime  editor  of  the  CalctUta  Review  and  Indian  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
On  the  2nd,  aged  80,  Ueut. -General  Oaepard  Le  Marchant  Tnpper,  Colonel-Com- 
mandant, R.H.A. ;  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  commanded  the  garrison  at  Wool- 
wich, 1887-8.  On  the  Srd,  aged  51,  Oilbert  Foster,  a  well-known  landscape  painter 
and  constant  exhibitor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  4th,  Margaret,  Viscoiinten 
Altliorp,  wife  of  the  Lord  Ghamberlain,  dau.  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  philanthropic  work  and  social  life  in  Northants.  On  the  4th,  aged 
75,  Major-Oeneral  Rowley  Willes  HinTman,  Colonel  Commandant  4th  battalion 
King's  Royal  Rifles ;  had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  commanded  the  regi- 
mental districts  of  Bury  and  Lincoln.  On  the  5th,  aged  77,  M.  Jules  Breton,  a 
noted  painter  of  scenes  of  rural  life,  among  them  the  '*  B<5n^iction  des  Bl^s  "  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  at  Paris,  and  a  writer  of  verse  and  works  on  art.  On 
the  5th,  aged  64,  MaJor-Oeneral  Jacob  Meckel,  Instructor  to  the  Japanese  Army. 
1865-88.  On  the  6th,  at  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  in  a  motor  accident.  Professor  H.  A. 
Ward,  an  eminent  naturalist.  On  the  6th,  aged  89,  General  Sir  John  Forties, 
O.O.B.,  D.L.,  a  survivor  of  the  first  Afghan  War;  had  served  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  Scindo,  in  the  Persian  War,  1856-7,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  Mutiny. 
On  the  9th,  Dr.  Mark  Antony  Macdonnell,  formerly  of  Liverpool,  Anti-Pamellit« 
M.P.  for  the  Leix  Division  of  Queen's  County  from  1902  to  1906.  On  the  10th. 
suddenly,  in  a  train  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  aged  nearly  63,  Evelsm 
Sbirley  Shackborffh,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Educated  at  Ipswich  School ;  first  class  Classical  Tripos,  1866 ;  sometime 
President  of  Cambridge  University  Union  ;  once  a  Master  at  Eton ;  a  prominent 
scholar;  had  edited  various  Classical  authors,  and  written  the  history  of  his 
College.  On  the  10th,  Lieut. -Colonel  Germain,  French  Colonial  Artillery,  second 
in  command  in  the  Marohand  expedition  to  Fashoda,  1898.  On  the  12th,  aged 
71,  Sir  Brydsres  Powell  Henniker,  4tli  iMuronet ;  formerly  Royal  Horse  Guards ; 
Registrar-General,  1880-1900.  On  the  18th,  aged  79,  Major-Oeneral  Patrick  Max- 
well, Indian  Staff  Corps  (ret.).  Had  served  in  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9.  and 
in  various  civil  capacities  in  India,  1854-76.     Was  a  considerable  linguist,  and  had 

Sublished  translations  from  Gorman  and  Italian,  notably  of  Lessing's  *'  Nathan 
er  Weise."  On  the  13th,  at  Berlin,  aged  57,  Dr.  Karl  Battler,  National  Liberal 
member  for  Hanover  in  the  Reichstag,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Records  in 
Berlin ;  an  authority  on  Dutch  and  early  German  history  and  on  German  finance, 
and  author  of  a  **  History  of  the  Hanse  League"  and  other  works;  had  been 
leader  of  his  party,  and  was  one  of  its  ablest  speakers.  On  the  18th,  aged  30, 
Fran  Lohse,  wife  of  Herr  Otto  Lohse,  an  eminent  operatic  conductor,  and  herself 
a  prominent  operatic  singer.  She  had  appeared  in  **  Tannhauser  "  and  '*  Lohen- 
grin "  at  Covent  Garden,  1904.  On  the  15th,  aged  94,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ck>oke,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Rochester,  sometime  Vicar  of  Brompton,  Kent ;  secretary  of  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  1844-7;  at  one  time  a  prominent  Evangelical.  On  the 
15th,  aged  24,  Kenneth  John  Freeman.  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  Browne  Scholar,  Craven  Scholar,  and  Div.  I.  1st  class 
Classical  Tripos,  1904 ;  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester ;  a  promising  Classical 
scholar  and  teacher.  On  the  16th,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  John  William  Irvine,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  formerly  a  Master  at  Charterhouse  School ;  for  many 
years  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Colchester;  Vicar  of  Littlemore,  1897, 
and  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  On  the  17th,  aged  61, 
Alexander  Edmund  Henderson,  Senior  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  Lothians  and 
Peebles.  On  the  19th,  aged  68,  Sir  Walter  Lawry  Bnller,  K.O.M.O.,  F.B.8., 
Hon.  D.Sc.  Oamb.,  long  a  resident  magistrate  in  New  Zealand,  which  he  had 
represented  at  various  international  exhibitions,  and  on  the  ornithology  of 
which  he  was  a  recognised  authority.  He  had  been  decorated  by  various 
foreign  Governments.  On  the  20th,  aged  59,  E.  Noble  Smith,  F.R.0.8.  Bdin., 
an  authority  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  On  the  21st,  aged  79,  Sir  William  Henry 
Marsh,  K.C.M.O.,  long  in  the  Mauritius  Civil  Service,  and  in  1879  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Auditor  General  of  Hong-Kong.  On  the  21st,  aged  65,  Herr  Jens 
Jenssen  (Jons  Johannsen),  the  only  Danish  Nationalist  member  of  the  German 
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Reichstag;  membor  for  Hadersleben  Division  of  Schleswig-HolsteiD,  1898;  an 
open  advocate  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  retrocession  of  North  Sohleswig  to  Denmark 
in  accordance  with  the  peace  of  Prague.  On  the  21st,  aged  53,  Sir  Frederick 
Digby  Ounnixig,  of  Little  Horton,  Northants,  sixth  baronet ;  d.  unmarried.  On 
the  2l8t,  Sir  Cbarles  Samuel  Baffot,  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  1887-1903  ;  knighted 
1903.  On  the  21st,  aged  61,  Wonesh  Chnnder  Bonnezjee,  of  the  Calcutta  and 
Privy  Council  Bars,  President  of  the  first  Indian  National  Congress,  1885.  On 
the  22nd,  aged  66,  Colonel  Bdmond  Samuel  Ludlow,  O.I.E.,  who  had  done  much 
political  and  administrative  work  in  India,  notably  in  the  South  Indian  famine, 
1875.  On  the  22nd,  aged  89,  Russell  Sage,  a  well-known  American  stock  operator 
and  millionaire.  Bom  at  Verona,  New  York,  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
eventually  became  a  wholesale  grocer,  then  went  into  Congress,  became  interested 
in  railways,  and  moved  in  1863  to  New  York  ;  a  large  lender  for  stock  operations. 
Many  stories  were  told  about  his  parsimony  and  wealth.  His  estate  was  expected 
to  realise  twenty  millions  sterling.  About  the  2drd,  aged  69,  Paul  Camille 
Hippolyte  Brouardel,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Paris  since  1877.  Born  at  St.  Quentin,  February  13,'  1887 ;  studied  at  Orleans 
and  Paris ;  a  member  of  the  French  Academic  de  MMecine,  and  prominent  at 
most  of  the  international  sanitary  conferences.  The  most  important  among  his 
many  works  was  "  Le  Secret  Medical."  On  the  24th,  Ferdinand  7on  Saar,  a 
leading  Austrian  poet  and  dramatist.  Born  September  30,  1833,  his  first  play 
was  published  in  1860,  but  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  age,  and  his  lyrics, 
with  his  *'  Wiener  Elegien  "  (1893)  and  his  short  stories,  won  him  a  wider  public 
and  greater  fame.  He  was  a  nominated  member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
On  the  24th,  aged  63,  Major-Oeneral  Allen  Graeme  Raper,  O.V.O.,  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  at  Headquarters,  1895-1900.  Educated  at  Cheltenham ; 
commanded  2nd  Battalion  North  Staffordshire  Regiment,  1887-91,  and  after 
1900  the  Infantry  Brigade  at  Gibraltar.  On  the  25th,  aged  71,  H.  E.  Baron  Herr- 
man  Ton  der  Ctolti,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  Prussian  Evangelical 
Church,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  at  Basle  and  Bonn.  He  had  written 
several  theological  and  ecclesiastico-historical  works.  On  the  25th,  from  an 
accident,  aged  65,  Edward  Chapman,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Great  Central  Kail- 
way  Company;  Conservative  M.P.  for  the  Hyde  Division  of  Cheshire,  1900-5; 
sometime  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Examiner  in 
Natural  Science.  On  the  26th,  aged  67,  Sir  Archdale  Robert  Palmer,  fourth 
barjnct,  Deputy-Chairman  of  Leicestershire  Quarter  Sessions.  M.  1873,  Lady 
Auffusta  Shirley,  dau.  of  the  ninth  Earl  Ferrers ;  succeeded  by  his  brother.  On  the 
2dtn,  aged  26,  J.  A.  T.  Bramston.  Educated  at  Winchester  College  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  played  in  the  Oxford  University  golf  team,  1900-1,  and  among 
the  most  noted  of  amateur  golfers.  On  the  31st,  aged  76,  Colonel  James  Baker, 
formerly  8th  Hussars;  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  explorer. 
Served  in  the  Crimea;  afterwards  Fellow  Commoner  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge;  helped  to  raise  (and  commanded)  the  first  Cambridge  University 
Volunteer  Corps,  and  to  start  the  scheme  of  education  for  undergraduate  **  Army 
candidates  " ;  emigrated  to  British  Columbia  in  1884,  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  1885,  and  became  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Province.  In 
July,  at  Jerusalem,  aged  92,  Jacob  Elenchar,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Palestine. 


AUGUST. 


The  Duke  of  Rutland.— On  August 
4,  between  midnight  and  1  a.m.,  John 
James  Robert  Manners,  K.C.,  P.C., 
G.C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  sixth  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  better  known  as  Lord 
John  Manners,  died  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
Rutland,  aged  88.  The  s.  of  the  fifth 
Duke  bv  Laidy  Elizabeth  Howard,  dau. 
of  the  nfth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  he  was  b. 
December  13, 1818.  Educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Faber,  and  soon  became  known 
as  ao  ^arpest  Cl^urp)iinan  and  pro- 


moter of  the  Gothic  revival  in  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  England 
movement  celebrated  by  Disraeli  and 
ridiculed  by  Thackeray.  He  gained 
some  reputation  also  as  a  writer  of 
verse  and  the  prophet  of  a  revived  and 
fanciful  feudalism,  and  his  opinions 
were  shown  in  a  poem  called  '*  Eng- 
land's Trust"  and  a  panegyric  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud.  Returned  to 
Parliament  together  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  Newark  in  1841,  he  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  sup- 
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Cambridge,  2drd  Wrangler  in  1885.  He  was  Vice-Principal  of  Bath  College  from 
1862  to  1875,  and  Headmaster  of  Bancroft's  School,  now  at  Woodford,  from  1895 
to  1905.  The  latter  school  tripled  its  numbers  under  him.  On  the  26th,  aged 
88,  the  BeT.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  last  survivor  of  the  pre-Disruptipn 
ministers  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  in  1891.  Originally  a  missionary  to  India,  and  founder  in  1840  of  the 
Zenana  Mission,  he  was  for  ten  years  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review^  but  returned 
to  Scotland  after  the  Mutiny  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free 
Church  College  (1880-93).  He  hstd  written  some  works  of  high  value,  one  being 
**  Mediaeval  Missions."  On  the  27th,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Brace 
Waitt,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Salisbury  from 
1902  to  1905,  8 nd  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxvil le,  Quebec.  On  the  28th, 
Sir  WUloughby  Francis  Wade,  M.D.  Dublin,  ex- President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  for  many  years  a  leading  physician  in  Birmingham,  and  writer 
on  medical  subjects.  On  the  28th,  aged  55,  Herbert  Wace,  C.M.O.,  Government 
Agent  of  th""  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  and  Acting  Colonial  Secretary.  On  the 
29th,  aged  51,  Dr.  William  Fream,  a  leading  writer  on  agriculture,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and 
agricultural  correspondent  of  the  Times.  Born  at  Gloucester  in  humble  circum- 
stances, he  began  life  as  a  clerk  to  a  com  merchant,  but  won  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  and  was  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Downton,  near  Salisbury.  On  the  29th,  aged  65,  Alex- 
ander Curtis  Cope,  late  chief  veterinary  officer  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
hstd  done  much  to  keep  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  cattle  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  80th,  William  Teates  Horlstone,  a  promising 
pianist  and  composer  of  instrumental  music  of  originality  and  genius.  On  the 
81st,  aged  56,  Dr.  Hermann  ScheU,  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiirzburg,  a  liberal  Catholic  theologian,  whose  writings  had  been  placed 
on  the  Index.  In  May,  Harry  de  la  Hooke,  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  subsequently  clerk  of  the  London  County 
Council  from  1888  to  1906. 


JUNE. 


Sir  Frederick  Peel.— The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Frederick  Peel,  K.C.M.G.,  second 
s.  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel,  died  at 
Ghesham  Place,  London,  on  June  6. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners  since  1873. 
Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  graduated  in 
1845  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  and  as  a  Junior  Optime,  and 
entered  Parliament  for  Leominster  in 
1849.  He  made  a  very  successful 
speech  on  the  Jews*  Admission  Bill, 
served  as  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  Russell  Ministry, 
1851-2,  and  the  Aberdeen  Ministry, 
1858-5;  from  1855  to  1857  as  Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  and  from  1859  to 
1865  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
under  Lord  Palmerston.  After  1865, 
however,  he  did  not  return  to  Parlia- 
ment, being  defeated  at  Bury  in  that 
year,  and  in  1868  with  Mr.  Yates 
Thompson  in  S.E.  Lancashire.  As 
Railway  Commissioner  he  had  shown 
great  judicial  and  technical  ability. 
Made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1869,  he  was  m. 
(I)  in  1857,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  John 
Shelley,  who  died  1865 ;  (2)  to  Janet, 
dau.  of  P.  Pleydell-Bouverie. 


Edoard  Ton  Hartmaim. — Eduard  v. 
Hartmann  died  at  Lichterfelde,  near 
Berlin,  aged  64,  on  June  6.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  nineteenth 
century  German  philosophers,  the 
more  so  because  he  never  belonged, 
hke  nearly  all  the  others,  to  the  pro- 
fessorial class.  Originally  an  Artillery 
officer,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  in 
1865  by  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
knee,  and,  devoting  himself  to  phil- 
osophy, published  in  1869  the  **  Phil- 
osophy  of  the  Unconscious,"  which  in 
twenty-one  years  went  through  ten 
editions.  His  philosophy  is  a  form  of 
monism,  reached  by  the  fusion  of  the 
Will  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  Idea  of 
Hegel  as  functions  of  the  same  Essence 
(virtually  the  Absolute,  posited  by 
Schelling).  Ethically  it  is  a  sort  of 
combination  of  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  with  an  optim.i8t  or 
meliorist  view  which  regards  the  Will 
as  realising  the  Idea  by  producing  the 
world  in  a  form  which  gives  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  adaptation, 
and  which  ultimately  leads  to  the 
stilling  of  the  Will  by  a  kind  of  col- 
lective Nirvana.  He  published  other 
works  on  ethical,  religious  and  aesthetic 
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philosophy,  including  a  criticism  of 
Darwioism,  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
on  the  drama,  and  another  of  dramatic 
poems. 

The  BAghi  Hon.  Ricliard  Jolm  Seddon. 

— Very  suddenly,  on  June  10,  on  board 
the  Oswestry  Orange,  in  which  he  was 
returning  from  a  tour  through  Aus- 
tralia, the  Right  Hon.  Richard  John 
Scddon,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land since  1893.  Bom  at  Eccleston, 
Lancashire,  in  1845,  the  s.  of  a  school- 
master, he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
engineering  trade,  and  in  1868  reached 
Melbourne,  where  he  worked  in  the 
railway  workshops.  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  he  '*  caught  the  gold 
fever,"  and,  after  some  experience  at 
the  Bendigo  diggings,  migrated  to  the 
west  coast  of  New  Zealand.  After 
some  ten  years'  experience  of  local 
public  life  he  entered  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  in  1879  for  Kumara  (after- 
wards Westland),  which  he  represented 
continuously  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
entered  the  Ballance  Administration  in 
1891,  and  succeeded  to  the  Premiership 
in  1893  on  Mr.  Ballauce's  death,  retain- 
ing it  till  his  own  through  five  general 
elections,  and  holding  most  of  the 
offices  in  the  Cabinet  at  one  time  or 
another.  Among  the  measures  passed 
by  him  was  a  Women's  Franchise  Act 
(1893)  inherited  from  his  predecessor, 
and  Acts  extending  local  option,  facili- 
tating State  loans  to  farmers  on  mort- 
gage, and  a  whole  series  of  labour 
laws,  including  a  provision  for  com- 
pulsory reference  of  trade  disputes  to 
State  tribunals,  and  an  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act  (1898).  He  attended  the 
Colonial  Conferences  of  1897  and  1902, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  known   in 


England  of  Colonial  statesmen.  A 
strong  advocate  of  Colonial  preference, 
he  was  an  equally  strong  opponent  of 
Chinese  labour,  against  which  he 
vigorously  protested. 

Sir  Cbarles  Tennant. — Sir  Charles 
Tennant,  Bart.,  of  the  Qlen,  Peebles- 
shire, one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  chemical  industry  of 
Qreat  Britain,  died  at  his  residence, 
Broadoak,  Byfleet,  Surrey,  on  June  4, 
aged  82.  The  grandson  of  an  inventor 
and  co-founder  of  the  great  chemical 
factory  at  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow,  he  was 
honorary  chairman  of  the  United 
Alkali  Company,  and  had  been  for 
many  years  a  leading  personage  in 
Scottish  commerce.  The  enterprises 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  in- 
cluded the  Mysore  Goldfields,  the  Steel 
Company  of  Scotland,  the  Harris 
Copper  Company,  the  Nobel  Explosives 
Company,  and  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland.  Elected  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Peebles  and  Selkirk  in  1880,  ho  repre- 
sented the  constituency  (save  for  a 
short  interval  as  member  for  Glasgow) 
till  1886,  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  the 
Home  Rule  split,  and  did  not  re-enter 
Parliament.  He  remained  a  Liberal, 
but  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Tarifi 
Reform.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
energy,  and  a  considerable  patron  of 
art.  M.  (1)  1849,  Miss  Emma  Winsloe, 
who  died  in  1895 ;  among  his  children 
were  Lady  Ribblesdale,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  (who 
died  in  1886),  and  the  Liberal  M.P.*s 
for  Salisbury  and  Berwickshire  in  the 
1906  Parliament.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  baronetcy.  (2]  Miss 
Marguerite  Miles,  who  survived  nim. 


On  the  1st,  aged  65,  William  MarBtiall,  F.R.O.8.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  had  surveyed  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Andaman  and  Cocos  Islands, 
and  had  since  then  risen  to  eminence  as  a  rating  surveyor  in  England.  On  the 
3rd,  at  Paris,  Jean  Aubert,  a  well-known  painter,  and  intimate  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  G^rdme.  Most  of  his  important  works  were  bought  for  America. 
On  the  4th,  at  Bournemouth,  Ftancis  William  Webb,  tvrice  Mayor  of  Crewe,  and 
for  many  years  head  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Locomotive  Works  there ; 
the  chief  introducer  of  the  compound  principle  into  locomotives,  and  one  of  the 
lestding  inventors  of  his  period  in  matters  relating  to  railway  plant.  On  the  4th, 
at  Cranleigh,  Surrey,  in  his  85th  year,  the  Yen.  Jobn  Charles  Sapte,  since  1888 
Archde€K!on  of  Surrey,  and  for  sixty  years  Rector  of  Cranleigh.  On  the  4th,  at 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  Regent's  Park,  the  Rev.  Georffe  Brett,  for  some  years 
Secretary  of  the  London  Diocesan  Council  for  Preventive,  Rescue  and  Peniten- 
tiary Work.  On  the  4th,  aged  67,  Arthur  Pae  Gorman,  United  States  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Beginning  life  as  a  page  in  the  Senate  in  1852,  he  was  in  its 
service  till  1866,  and  then  held  a  Federal  office ;  was  elected  to  the  Mar>'land 
Legislature  in  1869,  and  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat  in  January, 
18S).  On  the  4th,  at  Penang,  from  an  accident  while  riding,  H.  H.  HudBon, 
Solicitor-General  for  the  Straits  Settlements.  On  the  5th,  aged  91,  Walter 
Oraham  Blackie,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  well-known  firm  of  publishers,  and  prominent 
in  the  civic  and  philanthropic  work  of  Glasgow.     On  the  6th,  in  Somerset,  aged 
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76,  Samuel,  eighth  ViBCOont  Molesworth,  in  holy  orders,  for  many  years  Bector  of 
St.  Petroo  Minor,  Cornwall.     He  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  title  in  1875. 
On  the  6th,  at  Trebak,  near  Falmouth,  aged  82,  Edmund  Baolrlionia,  a  well- 
known  banKcr  of  Darlington,  and  the  first  member  for  that  borough,  1868-80. 
He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     On  the 
6th,  Colonel  Sir  Ftancls  Howell  Jenldna,  K.O.B.     Entered  the  Bengal  Army  in 
1851,  served  with  the  4th  Sikhs  before  Delhi,  and  during  the  following  years  saw 
much  frontier  fighting  against  the  Kabul  Khel  Waziris  and  the  Mahsuds,  and  in 
the  Umbela  expedition,  and  commanded  the  Guides  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-9, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at  Ali  Masjid  and  Charasiab.     On  the  7th, 
General  Dessirlery  Military  Governor  of  Paris  since  November,  1903.    On  the  8th, 
aged  73,  Sir  Halllday  Macartney,  K.C.M.O.,  for  nearly  thirty  years  British  Secret&iy 
and  Councillor  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London.     Originally  an  army  surgeon, 
he  served  against  the  Taipings,  attracted  the  notice  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Chinese  service.     He  was  sent  to  London  with  the  special  mission 
despatched  to  express  the  Emperor's  regret  for  the  murder  of  the  explorer,  Mr. 
Margary,  and,  remaining  In  Europe  as  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation,  organ- 
ised the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  Europe.     He 
retired  at  the  end  of  1905.     On  the  8th,  aged  71,  Sir  James  Thompeon,  Chairman 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway.     He  had  worked  his  way  up  from  goods  clerk  to 
goods  manager,  then  (from  1882  to  1900)  general  manager,  director,  and  (since 
1901)  chairman.     He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  Company's  lines  and  develop 
travelling  facilities.    On  the  8th,  aged  91,  Sir  Thomas  Brocklebank,  long  the  head 
of  the  well-known  Liverpool  firm  of  shipowners.     On  the  8th,  at  Chapelle,  Belgium, 
aged  105,  Mme.  Dupois,  the  oldest  Belgian,  and  the  last  witness  of  Napoleon's 
flight  at  Waterloo.     On  the  9th,  aged  84,  from  a  carriage  accident  at  Bombay, 
Major-Oeneral  John  Nixon,  a  survivor  of  the  first  Afghan  Wsir.    Specially  com- 
mended for  his  services  during  the  Mutiny ;  Political  Agent  at  Baghdad,  1872-89. 
On  the  10th,  Henry  Spenoer  CbidieBter,  second  Baron  Templemore,  '*  Father  "  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  having  been  a  member  of  it  since  1842.     He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1887  ;  m.  (1)  in  1842,  Laura  Caroline  Jane,  niece  of  the  first  Marquess  of 
Anglesey ;.  (2)  in  1878,  Lady  Victoria  Ashley,  eldest  dau.  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.     Succeeded  by  hi»  s.  Arthur  Henry,  b.  1854.     On  the  10th,  aged  70, 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Carpenter  Bompas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Selkirk  in  the  Yukon 
Territory.      Church  Missionary  Society  missionary  there  since  1866,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Athabasca  in  1874,  of  which  diocese  Selkirk  was  a  subdivision.     He 
was  a  learned  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar,  and  hstd  lived  with  Indians  and  Eskimo 
as  one  of  themselves.     On  the  11th,  at  Quebec,  aged  79,  Sir  Hector  Louis  Langv- 
yin,  O.B.,  K.O.M.O.,  K.O.,  for  many  years  chief  leader  of  the  French  Canadians. 
He  entered  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly  in  1856,  and  the  Quebec  Ministry 
in  1864,  and  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  conferences  which  led   to  the 
federation,  the  first  Federal  Ministry  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.     He  became  the 
French  Canadian  Conservative  lestder  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Gartier  in  1873, 
and  was  at  first  Postmaster-General  and  then  Public  Works  Minister  in  the 
Macdonald  Cabinet  of  1878,  remaining  a  Minister  till  1891,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Mercier  Provincial  Government.     On  the 
12th,  at  Milford-on-Sea,  aged  92,  William  Talbot  Agar,  the  oldest  living  Har- 
rovian.    On  the  ISth,  aged  58,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  Luoias  Fanshawe  Soyle, 
D.S.O.     Served  through  the  Egyptian  War,  1882,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
operations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1891.     On  the  15th,  aged  73,  Jolm  Henxy 
Bridges,  M.D.,  for  many  years  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Educated  at  Hugby  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  Classical 
Honours  in  1884 ;  afterwards  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  was  one  of  the  celebrated  group 
of  Oxford  tutors,  including  Dr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  intro- 
duced into  England  the  philosophy  of  Augvsto  Comte  and  the  Positivist  worship 
of  Humanity.     In  the  division  which  eventually  took  place  he  joined  the  more 
liberal  section.     Translated  Comte's  "  Genera]  View  of  Positivism,"  1865 ;  pub- 
lished   *'  Discourses   on   Positive  Religion,"    1891 ;   also   an   edition  of    Roger 
Bacon,  1897,  which  was  severely  criticised  on  its  appearance.     He  was  a  man  of 
wide  knowledge  and  a  brilliant  conversationalist.     On  the  15th,  Patrick  Charles 
Doogan,  a  farmer,  and  Nationalist  M.P.  for  East  Tyrone  since  1895.      On  the 
16th,  aged  76,  Robert  Hadden,  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Courier,  and  associated 
with  the  paper  for  fifty  years.     On  the  17th,  aged  83,  Harry  N.  Pillsbory,  the 
world's  champion  chess  player  at  the  Hastings  contest  in  1895.     On  the  17tb, 
Thomas  Robertson,  C.V.O.,  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Public  Works  Board,  1896- 
1901,  author  of  an  important  report  on  Indian  railways.     On  the  18th,  aged  69, 
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Oeorge  James  Snelns,  a  distinguished  chemist,  who  prepared  the  way  in  1872  for 
Bessemer  and  the  Gilchrist-Thomaq  basic  process  for  facilitating  the  manufacture 
of  steel  from  iron  ores  containing  phosphorus.  On  the  19th,  aged  42,  the  Rbt. 
Henxy  Theodore  Edward  Barlow,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  sometime  head  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
On  the  20th,  aged  79,  Sir  George  Thomas  Brown,  C.B.,  long  Principal  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  and  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. On  the  21st  in  London,  aged  27,  Lieutenant  Forbes  Manson  Orant 
Tulloeli,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  from  sleeping  sickness  (trypanosomiasis), 
contracted  while  studying  the  disease  some  three  months  before  in  laboratory 
work  in  Uganda,  whither  he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose.  He  had  served  in 
the  South  African  War,  joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1903,  and  was  an 
ardent  bacteriologist.  On  the  19th,  aged  70,  the  Yen.  Joshua  Ingham  Brooke, 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax  since  1888.  Educated  at  Cheltenham  and  University 
College,  Oxford ;  Second  Class  Lit.  Hum.,  1859;  from  1867  to  1888  Rector  of 
Thornhill,  near  Dewsbury,  and  Proctor  in  the  Convocation  of  York  from  1885. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Madrid,  aged  54,  the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  also  held  that  position  in  the  Sagasta  Cabinet  during  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898,  and  had  presided  with  groat  tact  and  ability  over 
the  Algeciras  Conference.  An  Andalusian,  he  had  been  educated  in  England. 
The  Duchess  of  Almodovar  hstd  died  on  June  4.  On  the  24th,  aged  80,  Henry 
Dennis,  President  of  the  Coalowners'  Association  of  Great  Britain,  a  director  of 
various  mining  and  potter  companies.  On  the  25th,  suddenly,  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  at  the  meeting  of  a  clerical  society,  aged  about  72,  the 
Rot.  James  William  Shepard,  a  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  from  1862  to  1902, 
and  surmaster  for  the  last  three  years  of  that  time.  On  the  25th,  William 
I^y»  aged  83,  partner  in  the  once  well-known  firm  of  lithographers.  On  the 
26th,  aged  39,  J.  S.  Budgett  MeaUn,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
Morocco,  in  which  country  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  journalist,  and  founder  of 
the  British  Institute  for  Social  Service.  On  the  28th,  aged  63,  Colonel  Kark 
Sever  Bell,  O.B.,  V.C,  Royal  Engineers.  Bom  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  served  with 
Bhutan  Field  Force,  1865-6,  and  against  the  Hazaras,  1868,  with  distinction ; 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Kumassi  in  1874,  and  awarded  the  V.C.  for 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ordahsu.  In  1887  he  crossed  the  continent  of 
China,  and  also  travelled  much  in  Central  Asia.  On  the  28th,  at  Berlin,  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kropatschek,  editor  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  on  whose  staff  he  had 
been  since  1883  ;  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  for  some  time  of  the 
Reichstag.  On  the  29th,  at  Southsea,  in  his  87th  year.  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Chads, 
K.C.B.,  who  had  served  in  the  'forties  against  pirates  in  Malacca  and  slavers  off 
Lagos,  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  second  in  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  1869-70,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  1876-7.  On  the 
29th,  at  York,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Henry  Temple,  Canon  of  York  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral,  a  leading  member  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province, 
sometime  headmaster  of  Worcester  and  Coventry  Grammar  Schools.  On  the 
29th,  aged  64,  Albert  Sorel,  the  eminent  historian,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  author  of  various  important  works,  among  them  "L'Europe  et  la  Revo 
lution  Fran^aise,"  a  biography  of  Montesquieu,  and  two  novels.  His  earlier 
years  were  pas<^ed  in  the  diplomatic  service.  At  Ottawa,  on  the  28th,  aged  77, 
Robert  Cralk,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Dean  of  and  Professor  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  On  the  80th,  at  Clonalis,  Castlerea, 
aged  68,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Owen  O'Conor,  the  O'Conor  Don,  eldest  s.  of 
Dennis  O'Conor  Don,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Roscommon,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Roderick  O'Conor,  last  King  of  Connaught,  who  submitted  to  Henry  II.,  and 
wsis  mstde  Lord  of  Connaught  in  1175.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Gregory's  College, 
Downside,  and  University  College,  London,  and  at  twenty-two  became  Liberal 
M.P.  for  Roscommon  County,  which  he  held  till  1880.  He  waa  beaten  at  Wex- 
ford by  Mr.  W.  Redmond  in  1883.  In  Parliament  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
passing  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1868,  and  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
1879,  and  he  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Teaching  College. 
A  Home  Ruler  under  Butt,  he  became  a  Unionist  during  the  agrarian  agitation 
of  1880.  He  served  on  various  Royal  Commissions,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  in  1896.  He  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in 
1881.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  County  Council  of  Roscommon  by  Nationalist 
votes.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  0*Conors  of  Connaught.  At  the  end  of  June, 
at  Hamburg,  aged  34,  Dr.  Frits  Schaudinn,  a  rising  bacteriologist,  who  was  stated 
to  have  discovered  the  microbe  of  syphilis. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  LawBon.  —  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  second  baronet,  who  died  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  1,  aged 
77,  was  the  s.  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
first  baronet  (in  whose  favour  a  much 
older  creation  was  revived),  and  Caro- 
line, dau.  of  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
Netherby.  He  was  privately  educated, 
and  was  returned  as  Liberal  member 
for  Carlisle  in  1869  ;  m.  in  1860.  Mary, 
third  dau.  of  Mr.  J.  Pocklington  Sen- 
house,  of  Cumberland,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1867.  In  1872  he  became 
Parliament€kry  leader  of  the  agitation 
instituted  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  for  the  total  suppression  of 
the  liquor  trafhc.  In  1868  he  first 
moved  his  resolution  in  favour  of 
"  local  option  "  to  suppress  that  traffic. 
In  1864  he  first  introduced  the  "  Per- 
missive Bill"  which  he  reintroduced 
in  1869,  and  almost  annually  after- 
wards, and  in  1879  brought  in  his 
resolution  which  in  1880  and  1881 
was  carried  by  substantial  majorities. 
He  had  been  in  the  House  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  member  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  though  not 
continuously,  having  sat  for  Carlisle 
from  1859  to  1865  and  from  1868  to 
1885.  In  1886  ho  was  returned  for 
Cumberland  (Cockermouth)  which  he 
represented  till  1900 ;  in  1903  for  Corn- 
wall (Camborne) ;  and  in  1906  he  re- 
covered the  Cumberland  seat.  He 
was  a  capital  platform  speaker, 
spirited  and  humorous  as  well  as 
earnest,  and  a  writer  of  amusing,  if 
ephemeral,  verse  on  current  political 
topics,  which  he  would  scribble  in  the 
lobby.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
master  of  the  Cumberland  Hunt,  and 
he  also  kept  foxhounds  himself.  He 
was  a  devout  Churchman. 

The  Uight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Tnuo. 
—The  Right  Rev.  John  Gott,  Bishop 
of  Truro,  died  suddenly  at  Trenython, 
near  Par,  Cornwall,  from  heart  &ilure, 
on  July  21,  aged  75.  He  was  the 
youngest  s.  of  William  Gott,  of 
Wyther  Grange,  Leeds,  and  Margaret 
Ewart.  of  Liverpool,  and  was  b.  on 
Christmas  Day,  1830.  Educated  at 
Winchester  and  Brasenose,  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1853,  and  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  1857  and  Priest  in  1858. 
After  a  curacy  at  Great  Yarmouth,  he 
was  iu  charge  of  the  Wherrymen's 
Church,  St,  Andrew's,  in  that  town 
from  1861  to  1863,  and  then  became 
Vicar  of  Bramley,  Leeds^  and  in  1873 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  a  post  which  is  some- 


times compared  to  a  miniature  bishop- 
ric. In  1886  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Worcester,  where  he  did  much  to 
increase  the  spiritual  usefulness  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  1891  became  Bishop 
of  Truro  in  succession  to  Bishop  6.  H. 
Wilkinson,  subsequently  Primus  of 
Scotland.  During  his  episcopate  the 
nave  and  tower  of  Truro  Cathedral 
were  completed,  and  they  were  opened 
in  July,  1903.  Ill-health  had  neces- 
sitated the  appointment  of  a  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  St.  Germans,  the  Yen. 
T.  R.  Cornish,  at  the  end  of  1905,  and 
the  retirement  of  Bishop  Gott  had 
been  expected  for  some  time.  He  vras 
a  decided  High  Churchman,  a  con- 
siderable benefactor  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  man  of  great  literary  and  artistic 
culture,  and  a  preacher  of  some  note. 
His  odd  lapses  of  memory  evoked  the 
nickname  "Dr.  Forgot"  or  "Clean 
Forgot."  He  published  two  books, 
"The  Parish  Priest  of  the  Town," 
1887,  and  "  Ideals  of  a  Parish,"  1897. 
He  m.  in  1858  Harriet  Mazy,  dau.  of 
Mr.  W.  Whittaker  Maitland  of  Lough- 
ton  Hall  and  Woodford  Hidl,  Essex, 
who  predeceased  him  in  1905. 

Lady  Cnrson  of  Kedleston.  —  Mary 

Victoria,  Baroness  Curzon  of  Kedles- 
ton,  wife  of  the   former  Viceroy    of 
India,  died  at  1  Carleton  House  Ter- 
race on  July  18,  from  complications 
following    the    severe    illness    which 
attacked  her  at  Walmer  Castle  in  1904. 
She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Levi 
Z.  Leiter,  an  American  said  to  be  of 
Dutch  extraction,  who  made  a  laige 
fortune   in    Chicago    and    settled    in 
Washington,  where  Lord  Curzon,  then 
not  yet  a  Peer,  first  met  her  in  1890. 
He  married  her  at    Washington   in 
1895,  and  her  great  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction of  appearan:e  as  well  as  her 
social  charm  and  tact  fitted  her  ad- 
mirably for  the  great  post  of  consort  to 
His  Majesty's  representative  in  India. 

Mr.  Alfred  Belt.— Mr.  Alfred  Beit, 
the  chief  of  South  African  millionaires, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Tewin  Water, 
Herts,  on  the  morning  of  July  16, 
aged  53.  A  native  of  Hamburg,  he 
was  sent  to  Kimberley  for  his  firm  in 
1875  to  look  into  the  subject  of  the 
diamond  fields,  then  newly  discDvered, 
and  he  settled  there.  He  became 
associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  with 
him  effected  in  1888  the  financial 
amalgamation  of  all  the  rival  interests 
into  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mining 
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Company.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Witwaters- 
rand  and  took  up  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  reef  by  deep  level  shafts,  now 
characteristio  of  Rand  mining.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Jameson 
Raid,  which  indeed  he  was  belieyed  to 
have  financed,  and  was  censured  by 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  One  of 
the  best  known  and  best  abused  of 
"  Park  Lane  millionaires,"  he  was  one 
of  the  most  lavish  givers.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  raising  of  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse  and  Imperial 
Yeomanry.  He  founded  a  Professor- 
ship of  Colonial  History  at  Oxford ; 
and  he  gave  25  0002.  to  the  Institute 
of  Medical  Sciences  ;  100,000/.  to  his 
native  city  of  Hamburg,  towards  found- 
ing a  University,  and  also  lavishly  to 
the  Transvaal  Government.  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
entered  into  all  his  schemes  in  Rho- 
desia. The  chief  provisions  of  his  will 
are  given  in  the  Chronicle  under 
July  21  (p.  25). 

Viscount  Kodama.  —  Qeneral  Vis- 
count Qeiitaro  Kodama,  Chief  of  the 
General  Stafi  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army,  died  suddenly  on  July  23, 
aged  51.  By  birth  a  Samurai  from 
the  province  of  Choshu  he  was  ac- 
tive in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
1874,  and  the  Satouma  rebellion  of 
1877-78.  During  the  war  with 
China  he  was  Vice-Minister  of  War. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
in  1895,  became  Governor  of  For- 
mosa in  1900,  and  for  a  short  time 
in  1903  was  Home  Secretary.  He 
became  Vice-Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  in  1903,  and  conducted  the  first 
mobilisation  for  the  Russian  War, 
afterwards  accompanying  Marshal 
Oyama  as  Chief  of  his  Staff.  He  was 
niado  a  Viscount  in  1905.  He  was  both 
a  great  soldier  and  a  skilled  and 
eneigetio  administrator. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. — John  Lawrence 
Toole,  one  of  the  most  popular  co- 
medians of  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, died  on  July  30,  aged  76.  The  s. 
of  a  once  well-known  toastmaster,  he 
was  b.  in  London  in  1830,  educated  in 
the  City  of  London  School,  and  entered 
an  office,  which  ho  soon  left  for  the 
stage.  He  first  appeared  in  London 
at  the  Haymarket,  afterwards  at  the 
Lyceum  and  other  theatres,  aTid  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Adelphi,  and  in  1882  he  took  a  theatre 
in  King  William  Street,  Strand,  re- 
naming it  after  himself.  Among  his 
most  popular  parts  were  Mr.  Spriggins 


in  **  Ici  on  parle  Fran9aiB/'  Mawworm 
in  the  "  Hypocrite,"  and  Caleb  Plum- 
mer  in  Boucicault's  "  Dot."  He  was 
among  the  most  comic  of  actors  and 
the  kindliest  of  men.  In  1896  he  was 
attacked  by  illne^;B,  and  then  retired 
from  the  stage. 

Kanuel  Oarda. — On  July  1,  aged  101, 
Senor  Manuel  Garcia,  one  of  the  most 
famous  teachers  of  singing  of  his  time, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope. 
Bom  at  Zafra,  Catalonia,  March  17, 
1805,  the  s.  of  a  celebrated  singer, 
after  some  years*  residence  in  America, 
he  settled  in  Pskris  and  taught  singing, 
Jenny  Lind  and  Mr.  Santley  being 
among  his  pupils.  From  1848  to  1895 
he  was  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Of  his 
sisters,  one  was  the  famous  Mme. 
Malibran,  the  celebrated  operatic 
singer  who  died  in  1836,  the  other 
Mme.  Viardot,  who  was  hardly  less 
celebrated  on  the  operatic  stage  from 
1839  to  1869,  and  was  also  a  composer. 
Among  his  works  were  a  **Memoire 
sur  la  voix  Humaine,"  presented  to 
the  French  Acskdemy  in  1840;  and  a 
»•  Traits  Complet  de  I'Art  du  Chant," 
first  published  in  1847  and  afterwards 
remodelled. 

The  Rot.  Georsre  Orenfell. — ^The  Rev. 
George  Grenfell,  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful explorer  and  Baptist  mission- 
ary, died  of  blackwater  fever  at 
Bassoko,  Congo  State,  on  July  1,  aged 
57.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  edu- 
cated at  King  Edward's  School,  Bir- 
mingham, and  after  being  for  some 
time  in  business  went  to  the  Bap- 
tist College,  Bristol,  and  thence  to 
the  Cameroons  as  a  missionsiry  in 
1874.  In  1898  he  went  to  the  Congo 
State,  and  he  did  much  for  the  explora- 
tion both  of  the  Cameroons  and  of  the 
Congo.  His  map  of  the  river,  revised 
by  himself,  was  at  his  death  the  stan- 
dard map,  and  he  received  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
1887.  He  had  shortly  before  his  death 
spoken  out  strongly  on  the  Congo 
scandals. 

Dr.  Pellegrini. — Dr.  Carlos  Pelle- 
grini, sometime  President  of  Ar- 
gentina, died  at  Buenos  Ayros  on 
July  17,  aged  59.  Of  Italian  extraction, 
he  was  connected  through  his  mother's 
family  with  English  ancestors,  and 
was  a  cousin  of  John  Bright,  and  had 
been  educated  at  Hsirrow  School.  He 
was  War  Minister  during  Avellaneda's 
Presidency,  1874-80,  and  again  in  1886; 
became  Vice-President  under  Juarez 
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Gel  man,  and  succeeded  him  on  his  en- 
forced resignation  in  1890,  holding 
office  till  1892.     He  took  a  leading 


part  in  framing  the  Argentine  Com- 
mercial Code,  and  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  financier. 


On  the  Ist,  Jean  Lorrain  (Paul  Duval),  also  known  from  a  weekly  causerie 
which  he  wrote  as  Raitif  de  la  Bretonne,  a  *' decadent"  poet  and  novelist. 
B.  at  F6camp  in  1855.  On  the  1st,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Alfired  Saunders  Dyer,  F.8.A., 
Glare  Gollege,  Gambridge,  principal  chaplain  to  the  Tirah  expedition,  1897; 
sometime  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review  and  Indian  Church  Quarterly  Remeto. 
On  the  2nd,  aged  80,  Ueat. -General  Oaspard  Le  Marchant  Tapper,  Golonel-Com- 
mandant,  R.H.A. ;  had  served  in  the  Grimea  and  commanded  the  garrison  at  Wool- 
wich, 1887-8.  On  the  3rd,  aged  51,  Oilbert  Foster,  a  well-known  landscape  painter 
and  constant  exhibitor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  4th,  Margaret,  Viacoiinten 
Altliorp,  wife  of  the  Lord  Ghamberlain,  dau.  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  philanthropic  work  and  social  life  in  Northants.  On  the  4th,  aged 
75,  Major-Oeneral  Rowley  WHlw  Hinzman,  Golonel  Gommandant  4th  battalion 
King's  Royal  Rifles ;  had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  commanded  the  regi- 
mental districts  of  Bury  and  Lincoln.  On  the  5th,  aged  77,  M.  Jules  Breton,  a 
noted  painter  of  scenes  of  rural  life,  among  them  the  *'  B^n^iction  des  BUs  **  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  at  Paris,  and  a  writer  of  verse  and  works  on  art.  On 
the  5th,  aged  64,  MaJor-Oeneral  Jacob  Meckel,  Instructor  to  the  Japanese  Army, 
1865-88.  On  the  6th,  at  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  in  a  motor  accident,  Professor  H.  A. 
Ward,  an  eminent  naturalist.  On  the  6th,  aged  89,  General  Sir  John  FortMS, 
O.O.B.,  D.L.,  a  survivor  of  the  first  Afghein  War;  had  served  with  Sir  Gharles 
Napier  in  Scinde,  in  the  Persian  War,  1856-7,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  Mutiny. 
On  the  9th,  Dr.  Mark  Antony  Macdonnell,  formerly  of  Liverpool,  Anti-Pamellite 
M.P.  for  the  Leix  Division  of  Queen's  Gounty  from  1902  to  1906.  On  the  10th, 
suddenly,  in  a  train  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  aged  nearly  63,  Evelsm 
Shirley  Shuckborffh,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  Gollege,  Cam- 
bridge. Educatoa  at  Ipswich  School ;  first  class  Glassical  Tripos,  1866 ;  sometime 
President  of  Gambridge  University  Union  ;  once  a  Master  at  Eton ;  a  prominent 
scholar;  had  edited  various  Glassical  authors,  and  written  the  history  of  his 
Gollege.  On  the  10th,  Lieut. -Colonel  Germain,  French  Golonial  Artillery,  second 
in  command  in  the  Marchand  expedition  to  Fashoda,  1898.  On  the  12th,  aged 
71,  Sir  Brydsres  Powell  Henniker,  4th  baronet ;  formerly  Royal  Horse  Guards ; 
Registrar-General,  1880-1900.  On  the  Idth,  aged  79,  Mi^or-Oeneral  Patrick  Haz- 
well,  Indian  Staff  Gorps  (ret.).  Had  served  in  the  Punjab  Gampaign,  1848-9,  and 
in  various  civil  capacities  in  India,  1854-76.     Was  a  considerable  linguist,  and  had 

Sublished  translations  from  German  and  Italian,  notably  of  Lessing's  **  Nathan 
er  Weise."    On  the  18th,  at  Berlin,  aged  57,  Dr.  Karl  Sattler,  National  Liberal 
member  for  Hanover  in  the  Reichstag,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Records  in 
Berlin  ;  an  authority  on  Dutch  and  early  German  history  and  on  German  finance, 
and  author  of  a  ** History  of  the  Hanse  League"  and  other  works;  had  been 
leader  of  his  party,  and  was  one  of  its  ablest  speakers.    On  the  ISth,  aged  30, 
FnxL  Lohse,  wife  of  Herr  Otto  Lohse,  an  eminent  operatic  conductor,  and  herself 
a  prominent  operatic  singer.     She  had  appeared  in  **  Tannhaiiser  *'  and  **  Lohen- 
grin "  at  Govent  Garden,  1904.    On  the  15th,  aged  94,  the  Rot.  Daniel  Ck>oke,  Hon. 
Ganon  of  Rochester,  sometime  Vicar  of  Brompton,  Kent ;  secretary  of  the  Ghnrch 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  1844-7;  at  one  time  a  prominent  Evangelical.    On  the 
15th,  aged  24,  Kenneth  John  Freeman.     Educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity 
Gollege,  Gambridge;    Browne  Scholar,   Graven  Scholar,  and  Div.   I.    1st   class 
Glassical  Tripos,  1904 ;  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester ;  a  promising  Glassical 
scholar  and  teacher.    On  the  16th,  aged  70,  the  Rot.  John  William  Irvine,   of 
Ghrist  Ghurch,  Oxford ;    formerly  a  Master  at  Gharterhouse  School ;   for  many 
years  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,   Golohester;   Vicar  of  Littlemore,  1897, 
and  Proctor  in  Gonvocation  for  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.    On  the  17th,  aged  61, 
Alexander  Edmnnd  Henderson,  Senior  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  Lothians  and 
Peebles.     On  the  19th,  aged   68,  Sir  Walter  Lawry  Buller,  K.O.M.O.,  F.B.S., 
Hon.  D.Sc.  Oamb.,  long  a  resident  ma.gistrate  in  New  Zealand,  which  he  had 
represented  at  various   international   exhibitions,  and  on  the  ornithology  of 
which  he  was  a  recognised  authority.      He  had  been  decorated  by  various 
foreign  Governments.     On  the  20th,  aged  59,  B.  Noble  Smith,  F.B.O.S.  Bdin., 
an  authority  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery.    On  the  21st,  aged  79,  Sir  WUliam  Henry 
Marsh,  K.C.M.O.,   long  in  the  Mauritius  Givil   Service,  and  in  1879  Golonial 
Secretary  and  Auditor  General  of  Hong-Kong.    On  the  21st,  aged  65,  Herr  Jens 
Jenssen  (Jons  Johannsen),  the  only  Danish  Nationalist  member  of  the  German 
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Reichstag ;  member  for  Hadersleben  Division  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  1898 ;  an 
open  advocate  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  retrocession  of  North  Sohleswig  to  Denmark 
in  accordance  with  the  peace  of  Prague.  On  the  21st,  aged  53,  Sir  Frederick 
Dlgby  Ounning,  of  Little  Horton,  Northants,  sixth  baronet ;  d.  unmarried.  On 
the  21st,  Sir  Cbarles  Samuel  Baffot,  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  1887-1903  ;  knighted 
1903.  On  the  21st,  aged  61,  Wonesh  Ohunder  Bonnexjee,  of  the  Calcutta  and 
Privy  Council  Bars,  President  of  the  first  Indian  National  Congress,  1885.  On 
the  22nd,  aged  66,  Colonel  Bdmund  Samuel  Ludlow,  CLE.,  who  had  done  much 
political  and  administrative  work  in  India,  notably  in  the  South  Indian  famine, 
1875.  On  the  22nd,  aged  89,  BuBsell  Sage,  a  well-known  American  stock  operator 
and  millionaire.  Bom  at  Verona,  New  York,  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
eventually  became  a  wholesale  grocer,  then  went  into  Congress,  became  interested 
in  railways,  and  moved  in  1863  to  New  York  ;  a  large  lender  for  stock  operations. 
Many  stories  were  told  about  his  parsimony  and  wealth.  His  estate  was  expected 
to  realise  twenty  millions  sterling.  About  the  23rd,  aged  69,  Paul  Camille 
Hippolyte  Brouardel,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Paris  since  1877.  Born  at  St.  Quentin,  February  13,'  1837 ;  studied  at  Orleans 
and  Paris ;  a  member  of  the  French  Academie  de  MMecine,  and  prominent  at 
most  of  the  international  sanitary  conferences.  The  most  important  among  his 
many  works  was  "  Le  Secret  Medical.*'  On  the  24th,  Ferdinand  von  Saar,  a 
leading  Austrian  poet  and  dramatist.  Born  September  30,  1833,  his  first  play 
was  published  in  1860,  but  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  age,  and  his  lyrics, 
with  his  "  Wiener  Elegien  *'  (1893)  and  his  short  stories,  won  him  a  wider  public 
and  greater  fame.  He  was  a  nominated  member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
On  the  24th,  aged  63,  Major-Oeneral  Allen  Graeme  Raper,  O.V.O.,  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  at  Headquarters,  1895-1900.  Educated  at  Cheltenham ; 
commanded  2nd  Battalion  North  Staffordshire  Regiment,  1887-91,  and  after 
1900  the  Infantry  Brigade  at  Gibraltar.  On  the  25tli,  aged  71,  H.  S.  Baron  Herr- 
man  Ton  der  Ctolts,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  Prussian  Evangelical 
Church,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  at  Basle  and  Bonn.  He  had  written 
several  theological  and  ecclesiastico-historical  works.  On  the  25th,  from  an 
accident,  aged  65,  Edward  Chapman,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Great  Central  Kail- 
way  Company;  Conservative  M.P.  for  the  Hyde  Division  of  Cheshire,  1900-5; 
sometime  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Examiner  in 
Natural  Science.  On  the  26th,  aged  67,  Sir  Archdale  Robert  Palmer,  fourth 
barjnct,  Deputy-Chairman  of  Leicestershire  Quarter  Sessions.  M.  1873,  Lady 
Auffusta  Shirley,  dau.  of  the  ninth  Earl  Ferrers ;  succeeded  by  his  brother.  On  the 
28tn,  aged  26,  J.  A.  T.  Bramston.  Educated  at  Winchester  College  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  played  in  the  Oxford  University  golf  team,  1900-1,  and  among 
the  most  noted  of  amateur  golfers.  On  the  31st,  aged  76,  Colonel  James  Baker, 
formerly  8th  Hussars ;  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  explorer. 
Served  in  the  Crimea;  afterwards  Fellow  Commoner  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge;  helped  to  raise  (and  commanded)  the  first  Cambridge  University 
Volunteer  Corps,  and  to  start  the  scheme  of  education  for  undergraduate  "  Army 
candidates  " ;  emigrated  to  British  Columbia  in  1884,  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  1885,  and  became  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Province.  In 
July,  at  Jerusalem,  aged  92,  Jacob  Elenchar,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Palestine. 


AUGUST. 


The  Duke  of  Rutland.— On  August 
4,  between  midnight  and  1  a.m.,  John 
James  Robert  Manners,  K.C.,  P.C., 
G.C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  sixth  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  better  known  as  Lord 
John  Manners,  died  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
Rutland,  aged  88.  The  s.  of  the  fifth 
Duke  bv  Laidy  Elizabeth  Howard,  dau. 
of  the  nfth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  he  was  b. 
December  13, 1818.  Educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Faber,  and  soon  became  known 
AS  ao  ^arpest  Cl^urp)iinan  and  pro- 


moter of  the  Gothic  revival  in  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  England 
movement  celebrated  by  Disraeli  and 
ridiculed  by  Thackeray.  He  gained 
some  reputation  also  as  a  writer  of 
verse  and  the  prophet  of  a  revived  and 
fanciful  feudalism,  and  his  opinions 
were  shown  in  a  poem  called  "  Eng- 
land's Trust"  and  a  panegyric  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud.  Returned  to 
Parliament  together  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  Newark  in  1841,  he  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  sup- 
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ported  Lord  Ashley  in  his  efforts  to 
pass  a  Factory  Act,  studving  for  him- 
self the  condition  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives; and  he  anticipated  Lord  Ave- 
hury  in  pleading  for  public  holidays. 
He  also  advocated  a  rapprochement 
between  the  British  Qovemment  and 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Partly  in  consequence  of  this  he  was 
rejected  when  he  stood  for  Liverpool 
in  1847,  and  he  did  not  re-enter  Parlia- 
ment till  1850,  then  sitting  for  Col- 
chester till  1857.  He  then  was  elected 
for  North  Leicestershire,  a  seat  which 
he  held  till  1885,  when  he  represented 
East  Leicestershire  {Melton)  till  he 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  dukedom 
in  1888.  He  was  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  in  Lord  Derby's  Qovemments 
of  1852,  1857  and  1866,  entering  the 
Cabinet  in  the  latter  year,  and  was 
Postmaster  General  1874-80,  during 
which  time  he  introduced  sixpenny 
telegrams.  He  m.  in  1851  Catherine 
Louise,  dau.  of  Colonel  George  Marlay, 
C.6.  She  died  in  1854,  and  in  1862  he 
married  Janetta,  dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughan,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  had  till  late 
in  life  been  a  tolerably  frequent  atten- 
dant in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
even  talked  shortly  before  his  death  of 
speaking  on  the  Education  Bill.  He 
had  declared  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  tariff  reform.  He  was  an 
elegant  and  persuasive  though  not  a 
powerful  speaker,  a  man  of  cultured 
and  artistic  tastes  and  wide  residing, 
and  of  marked  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow. — On  August 
3,  at  Trosley  Towers,  Wrotham,  Kent, 
there  died  Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow, 
K.C.V.O.,  fourth  s.  of  James  Waterlow, 
Huntington  Lodge,  Surrey;  the  founder 
of  a  well-known  stationery  business. 
He  had  been  an  Alderman  of  the  City 
of  London  from  1863  to  1888,  Sheriff 
in  1886-7,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1872-3, 
when  he  founded  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund.  He  was  knighted  while  Sheriff, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz,  and  created  a  baronet  in 
1873,  when  the  Shah  of  Persia  came  to 
London.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1868 
as  Liberal  member  for  Dumfriesshire, 
but  was  unseated  in  1869.  He  sat  for 
Maidstone  from  1874  to  1880,  and  for 
Gravesend  from  1880  to  1886,  but  was 
then  defeated  in  the  Medway  Division 
of  Kent.  He  had  been  active  in 
public  and  philanthropic  work  and 
hstd  been  among  the  first  to  improve 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
He    built    four   blocks    of    improved 
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workmen's  dwellings  in  1861,  and  a 
few  years  later,  the  experiment  prov- 
ing successful,  he  founded  the  Im- 
proved Industrial  Dwellings  Company ; 
and  he  had  also  been  treasurer  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  ne  had  been  made 
K.C.  V.O.  He  had  presented  Waterlow 
Park,  Highgate,  to  the  London  County 
Council  as  a  public  recreation  ground. 
He  m.  (1)  in  1845  Anna,  dau.  of  W. 
Hickson,  of  Fairseat,  Kent ;  (2)  in 
1882,  an  American  lady,  Margaret,  dan. 
of  W.  Hamilton,  of  Napa,  California. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  s.,  Philip 
Waterlow,  b.  1847. 

Mrs.  Oraigle. — Pearl  Mary  Ter^a 
Craigie  ('*  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "),  the 
popular  and  brilliant  novelist,  died 
suddenly  on  August  13,  aged  39.  The 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Morgan  Richards, 
a  wealthy  American  settled  in  Eng- 
land, she  was  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
November  8, 1867.  She  was  a  remark- 
ably precocious  child,  and  read  much 
English  literature.  At  nineteen  she 
m.  Mr.  B.  W.  Craigie,  but  the  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  obtained 
a  divorce  in  1892.  Her  first  novel, 
'*Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,"  was 
published  in  1891  under  her  pseudonym 
and  made  a  great  sensation.  After 
this  she  wrote  a  novel  almost  every 
year,  the  earlier  exhibiting  the  in- 
fluence of  George  Meredith.  In  1892 
she  was  received  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Thenceforward  her  books  were 
inspired  by  her  new  faith.  Her  repu- 
tation  was  established  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  School  for  Saints'*  in 
1897|  and  she  had  also  a  considerable 
success  with  some  of  her  dramas, 
notably  with  "  The  Ambassador.*'  She 
also  wrote  "Imperial  India,"  impres- 
sions formed  in  a  visit  during  the 
Coronation  Durbar, which  she  attended 
as  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ounon. 
*'A  bitter  sweetness,"  said  the  Aths- 
ncBum^  on  her  death,  ''characterised 
her  novels,"  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  were  rather  a  tonic 
or  a  rare  liqueur  than  an  every-day 
beverage. 

The  Rev.  George  Mathnion,  D.D., 
LL.D. — One  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
the  modem  Scottish  Chnrch,  died  sud- 
denly on  Tuesday,  August  29,  at  Avenell, 
North  Berwick.  George  Matheson,  b. 
in  1843,  distinguished  himself  at  Glas- 
gow University,  and  though  overtaken 
by  blindness,  entered  the  ministry, 
became  B.D.  in  1866,  and  parish  mini- 
ster of  Innellan,  Argyllshire,  in  1867. 
In  1881  he  delivered  the  Baird  Lectures 
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on  **  Natural  Elements  of  Revealed 
Theology,'*  and  he  wrote  many  sub- 
sequent volumes  on  theological  sub- 
jeots,  as  well  as  many  favourite  hymns. 
He  accepted  a  call  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  in  1886, 
resigning  in  1899,  and  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful parish  minister. 

Lady  Oampbell-Bannerman. — On  Au- 
gust 30,  ai  Marienbad,  after  a  long 
period  of  ill-health,  Sarah  Charlotte, 
Lady  Gampbell-Bannerman,  wife  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  anddau.  of  Major- 
Qeneral  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  K.C.B., 
sometime  Qovernor  of  Portsmouth.  A 
woman    of    exceptional    culture    and 


ability,  she  was  understood  to  be  the 
confidant  of  her  husband  in  all  his 
political  life,  though  she  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  it  and  had  of  late 
years  been  unable  to  entertain.  In 
the  spring  an  attack  of  influenza  had 
left  her  prostrate  and  she  had  never 
recovered  its  effects,  though  the  end 
came  somewhat  suddenly.  Sir  Heniy 
Oampbell-Bannerman,  who  was  with 
her  at  Marienbad,  received  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  condolence  from  King 
Edward  VII.  and  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy in  exceptional  numbers.  She 
was  interred  at  Moigle,  Perthshire,  on 
September  5. 


On  the  1st,  at  Ems,  Germany,  William  Baptiste  Bcoones,  for  many  years  the 
'*  coach  "  of  every  candidate  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  those  for  the  Indian  Civil  and  other  Services.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  veiy  great  ability,  culture  and  skill,  both  in  imparting  knowledge  and 
in  organising  instruction.  On  the  1st,  aged  64,  William  PurviB  Bochfort  Street, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  for  Ontario,  and  a  Senator  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  On  the  1st,  aged  67,  Kajor-Oeneral  Henry  Pbipeon  Pea- 
cook,  second  s.  of  the  late  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Biarnes  Peacock,  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  Entering  the  Indian  Army  in  1856,  he  had  served 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  being  attached  to  the  Queen's  Bays,  and  was  Commandant 
of  the  Viceroy's  Bodyguard  when  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  visited 
India  in  1875.  Subsequently  he  hstd  entered  the  Political  Department  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  had  been  Political  Agent  or  Resident  in  various  native 
States.  On  the  1st,  aged  89,  Bdmond  BouBse,  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  bdtonnier  of  the  Paris  Bar,  ex-Master  of  the  Order  x>f  Avocats.  He  succeeded 
Jules  Favre  in  1880  at  the  Academy,  and  had  written  some  legal  works,  including 
an  '*  Etude  sur  les  Parlements  de  France."  On  the  2nd,  at  Danbury  Palace, 
Colchester,  from  an  accident,  aged  67,  George  de  la  Poor  Beresford,  M.P.  for  the 
town  of  Armagh  from  1875  to  1885,  eldest  s.  of  a  former  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
On  the  Srd,  aged  77,  Sir  Alexander  Moncrleff,  K.O.B.,  F.B.S.,  inventor  of  the 
Moncrieff  **  disappearing ' '  cannon.  Originally  a  civil  engineer,  he  had  joined  the 
Perthshire  Artillery  Militia,  served  in  the  Crimea,  and  been  attached  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Director  of  Artillery  at  Woolwich  in  order  to  work  out  his  inven- 
tion. He  was  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  Edinburgh  Brigade  of  Boyal  Artillery. 
He  retired  in  1878,  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1890.  On  the  5th,  aged  about  64,  the 
Biffht  Rot.  Henry  Archdale  Langley,  Bishop  of  Bendigo,  N.S.W.  His  clerical  life 
hiM  been  spent  in  the  Colony.  On  the  6th,  aged  28,  PrinceBS  Kathilde  of  Saze-Co- 
burg  and  Ootba,  sixth  child  of  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Prince  Regent  Luitpold.  She  m.  Prince  Ludwig  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  in 
1900.  On  the  6th,  aged  82,  the  Hon.  George  Harsden  WateAoase,  Premier  of 
South  Australia  from  1861  to  1863,  and  of  New  Zealand  for  a  few  months  in 
1872.  His  career  in  both  countries  was  interrupted  by  ill-health.  On  the  6th, 
General  William  Martin  Oafe,  V.O.,  late  Indian  Army.  He  hskd  served  in  the 
Punjab  campaign  of  1848-9,  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  he  received  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  recovering  the  body  of  an  officer  under  a  heavy  fire  at  the  battle 
of  Buhya  in  1858.  On  the  6th,  aged  69,  William  Imrie,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  White  Star.  Line,  and  Chairman  of  the  Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
On  the  7th,  aged  85,  the  Rot.  Frederick  Holdahip  Cos,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  Bell  University  Scholar,  1840,  Senior  Optim^  and  First  Class  Classical 
Tripos,  1843  ;  sometime  Warden  of  Christ's  College,  Tasmania ;  Dean  of  Hobart, 
1854-74.  On  the  9th,  at  Sierra  Leone,  aged  41,  Major  Dudley  Oarleton,  D.S.O., 
of  the  West  Indian  Regiment.  Had  served  in  the  Gambia  Expedition,  1891-2, 
had  been  present  at  the  relief  of  Coomassie,  and  heA  a  distinguished  military 
career  in  West  Africa.  On  the  9th,  aged  60,  John  Kathieson,  who  had  retired  a 
few  weeks  before  from  the  post  of  general  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
The  8.  of  a  working  man  at  New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  he  began  life  at  thirteen  as 
porter  and  clerk  on  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway,  but  rose  rapidly, 
and  became  superintendent  of  the  line  in  1875.    In  1889  he  went  out  to  Queens- 
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land  as  Chief  Gommissloner  of  Railways,  and  in  1896  accepted  an  invitation  to 
fill  the  corresponding  post  in  Victoria,  but  returned  in  1901  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Mi(Uand.  He  had  great  grasp  of  detail  and  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  subordinates.  Under  him  the  Company  absorbed  the  Belfast  ajid 
Northern  Counties  line  and  opened  the  Heysham  route  to  Ireland.  On  the  11th, 
aged  54,  Sir  Frauds  David  Bibbald  Scott,  fourth  baronet.  He  had  served  in  the 
Navy,  and  retired  in  1889.  M.,  1878,  the  dau.  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson  of  Ince, 
Dumfriesshire.  Succeeded  by  his  son.  On  the  13th,  aged  89,  the  Rev.  Ftoderlek 
Luttrell  Moyscyi  sometime  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Sid- 
mouth,  1861-5,  stroke  of  the  losing  Oxford  crew  in  the  second  University  boat 
race  (1846).  About  the  18th,  aged  24,  His  Higbness  Jam  Shri  Jaswatsinfflii  Jam 
Saheb  of  Navana^rar  or  Jamnagar,  head  of  the  chief  Hindu  dynasty  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Kathiawar.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  received 
fuU  power  in  March,  1903.  He  was  regarded  as  a  young  chief  of  great  promise. 
Succeeded  by  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  the  famous  cricketer.  On  the  13th,  aged  84, 
William  Brinsley,  for  many  years  an  Alderman  of  Birmingham,  and  an  opponent 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  early  and  Progressive  days.  He  had  been  active  in 
exposing  the  cruelties  at  Birmingham  Jail  in  1855,  on  which  Charles  Beade 
based  his  famous  novel,  '*  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  On  the  ISth,  aged  86, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ellison,  sometime  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Melsonby,  Darlington,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon.  On  the  14th,  aged  74,  Banm 
Von  Riedel,  from  1877  to  1904  Bavarian  Minister  of  Finance,  a  career  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  On  the  15th,  aged  89,  Sir  Joseph  Neale  McKewna,  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Youghal  from  1865  to  1868,  and  from  1873  to  its  abolition 
in  1885,  after  which  date  he  sat  as  Nationalist  member  for  South  Monaghan 
until  1892.  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation  against  the  alleged 
over-taxation  of  Ireland.  On  the  15tn,  aged  66,  James  Dredge,  C.1I.Q.,  joint 
editor  of  Engineering  since  1870,  and  British  Commissioner-General  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  of  1897.  On  the  17th,  aged  91,  Miss  EUsabeth  Missiiig  Sewell,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Sewell,  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  sister  of  a  former  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  founder  of  Radley  College.  She  began  her  career  as 
a  writer  with  '*Amy  Herbert,"  published  1844,  and  subsequently  wrote  many 
other  devotional,  educational  and  imaginative  works,  especisJly  for  girls  or  young 
women.  For  forty  years  (1851-91)  she  kept  a  select  ladies'  school,  but  her  educa- 
tional  views  were  more  conservative  than  those  fashionable  before  her  death. 
She  had  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Monthly  P<icket,  and  exercised  a  vride 
influence  in  Church  circles.  She  had  lived  for  many  years  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  oi 
Wight.  On  the  18th,  aged  91,  Captain  Henry  Aognstas  Morlar^,  R.H.,  CJB,  He 
hstd  served  during  the  Russian  War  in  the  Baltic,  and  represented  Uie  Admir- 
alty during  the  attempts  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1857-8  and  1865-6.  He  re- 
tired in  1874.  He  had  written  several  works  on  navigation  and  maritime  subjects. 
On  the  19th,  in  London,  aged  62,  Mr.  Jnstloe  Badmdin  T7a>bji,  Judge  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court  since  1895.  The  s.  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan  merchant  of  Bombay 
and  of  Arab  extraction,  he  was  the  first  native  barrister  in  that  city,  and  after 
acquiring  a  large  practice  took  part  in  public  life.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  of  Bombay  in  1882,  was  President  of  the  third  Indian 
National  Congress  (1887),  and  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  social  reform,  especially 
in  the  position  of  Indian  women.  Though  a  devout  Mussulman,  he  directed 
that  his  own  daughters  should  be  educated  at  Girton  and  Newnham,  and  he 
co-operated  with  Sjjr  Syed  Ahmed  in  founding  the  great  Anglo-OrientsLl  public 
school  at  Aligarh.  jfOn  the  19th,  aged  57,  Miss  Agnes  Catherine  Maltland,  Princi- 
pal of  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford.  The  dau.  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  in  business  in 
Liverpool,  she  was  privately  educated,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  teaching  of 
domestic  economy  in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  and  became  lecturer  for  the 
National  Union  of  Schools  of  Domestic  Economy.  She  was  called  to  a  widely 
different  sphere  of  educational  work  in  1889,  when  she  succeeded  Miss  Shaw 
Lefevre  as  Principal  of  Somerville  Hall,  which  more  than  doubled  its  numbers 
under  her  rule,  and  became  a  college  in  1894.  She  had  great  administrative 
qualities  and  wide  influence  as  an  educationist.  She  wrote  two  or  three  works 
of  fiction  as  well  as  cookery  books. ^  On  the  20th,  aged<>6,  Sir  Allen  Rusaall  Mac- 
kenxie,  of  Glenmuick,  second  baronet,  formerly  in  the  !^oyal  Horse  Guards,  who 
had  stood  as  a  Conservative  for  Ross  and  Cromarty  in  1874.  M.,  1874,  Lucy, 
dau.  of  Duncan  Davidson,  of  Tulloch,  Ross-shire.  Succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the 
20th,  aged  75,  the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Fox  Sandford,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  originally  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  Canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
Glasgow.     Bishop  of  Tasmania  from  1883  to  1889,  and  Assistant  Bishop  in  the 
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diocese  of  Durham  from  1900  to  1902.  On  the  2l8t,  at  GlenfemeBs  House,  near 
Forres,  aged  71,  Ronald  Lefllie,  eleventh  Earl  of  Leven  and  MelvlUe,  P.O.,  K.T. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  m.  in  1885,  Emma,  dau.  of  the 
second  Viscount  Portman ;  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  since  1891,  and 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1898  till  1905.  He  had 
for  many  years  been  in  business  in  the  city,  and  had  been  a  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  the  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  Company.  Succeeded  by  his  son.  On  the 
21st,  Oeneral  von  Krieghammer,  formerly  War  Minister  for  Austria-Himgary. 
On  the  21st,  aged  88,  Admiral  WUUam  Bverard  Alphonso  Gordon,  G.B.  He  hsid 
served  in  the  Jamaica  insurrection  of  1832,  in  the  New  Zealand  rebellion  of  1847, 
in  the  Kaffir  War  of  1852-3,  and  in  the  Crimean  War.  On  the  2l8t,  aged  76, 
the  Rev.  William  Reyner  CoaenB,  D.D.,  sometime  Secretary  of  the  Additional 
Curates'  Society  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Westminster,  1864-70,  and  of  Dudley 
from  1870  to  1892.  Since  then  he  had  held  various  continental  chaplaincies. 
On  the  24th,  U.  Alexandre  Herzen,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Lausanne,  and  s.  of  the  eminent  Russian  novelist.  On  the  24th,  aged  85,  Sir 
Francis  Beilby  Alston,  K.G.M.O.,  for  fifty-one  years  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
On  the  24th,  aged  78,  Alfred  Stevens,  once  a  well-known  Belgian  artist,  and  a 
popular  portrait  painter  under  the  French  Second  Empire.  On  the  25th,  aged  67, 
Sir  Henry  Nevill  Dering,  K.G.M.O.,  fourth  baronet,  Minister  to  Brazil  since  1900.  He 
had  been  forty-seven  years  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  his  spheres  of  activity  includ- 
ing Bulgaria,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico.  M.,  1863,  Rosa,  dau.  of  J.  Underwood. 
On  the  25th,  aged  64,  Charles  Baron  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  third  wrangler  in  1856,  and  for- 
merly mathematical  tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  in  1866  he  accepted  an  educational  appointment  under  the 
Indian  Government  which  enabled  him  to  develop  his  tastes  for  the  study  of 
botany,  and  from  1869  to  1871  he  was  acting  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Calcutta.  He  assisted  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  preparing  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  "  Flora  of  British  India,"  and  had  worked  for  nearly  twenty 
years  as  a  volunteer  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew.  He  had  written  also  on  the  flora 
of  Africa,  and  was  a  botanist  of  profound  knowledge  and  inexhaustible  industry.  He 
also  wrote  works  on  economics,  geography,  geology  and  anthropology.  On  the  26th , 
aged  70,  Margaret  Jean  Treyeljran,  widow  of  the  first  Viscount  Knutsford,  Colonial 
Secretary  from  1886  to  1892,  and  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  a  dis- 
tinguished Indian  Civil  servant.  Her  mother  was  Hannah  More,  dau.  of  Zachary 
Macaulay,  and  sister  of  the  eminent  historian,  afterwards  Lord  Macaulay,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  India  during  his  membership  of  the  Indian  Council,  and  her 
dau.  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  1836.  She  was  Macaulay's  favourite  niece,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  his  letters.  She  m.  in  1858,  and  was  very  popular  in 
society.  On  the  26th,  Herr  Johannes  Nellemann,  Minister  of  Justice  in  Denmark 
from  1875  to  1896,  and  an  eminent  jurist.  On  the  26th,  aged  52,  Dr.  H.  Marshall 
Ward,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  since  1895. 
Educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  a 
Fellow  of  the  latter  society.  He  had  written  a  number  of  botanical  works  and 
memoirs,  and  had  held  official  positions  under  the  Ceylon  Government  and  at 
Cooper's  Hill.  On  the  27th,  aged  55,  James  Charles,  a  landscape  artist  of  some 
distinction  ;  described  by  the  AthencButn  as  *'  a  great  painter  in  little,"  and  looked 
up  to  by  the  younger  generation  as  a  master.  On  the  27th,  aged  90,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  BrooUng  Gomisli,  Hon.  Canon  of  Chester,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford ;  Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  School,  Macclesfield,  and  since 
1898  Rector  of  Ufton  Nervet,  Berks.  On  the  28th,  aged  67,  suddenly,  Ralph 
Oordon  Noel  Milbanke,  second  Earl  of  Lovelace,  and  grandson  of  Lord  Byron 
through  the  poet's  only  dau.  Ada.  He  could  also  claim  connection  with  the 
philosopher,  John  Locke,  and  direct  descent  from  his  nephew  and  biographer, 
Lord  King,  Lord  Chancellor.  Succeeded  1893.  M.  (1)  1869,  Fanny,  dau.  of  Rev. 
G.  Heriot ;  (2)  1880,  Mary,  dau.  of  Right  Hon.  J.  Stuart- Wortley.  His  s.  by  his 
first  wife  died  in  infancy,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  brother, 
the  Barony  of  Wentwoith  passing  to  his  daughter.  On  the  28th,  aged  69,  the 
Rev.  John  Scott,  Rector  of  Wanstead,  Essex,  and  Prebendary  of  York  ;  from  1883 
to  1898  Vicar  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Leeds.  On  the  30th,  aged  70,  Sir 
Thomas  Fletcher  Boughey,  fourth  Baronet,  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1898, 
and  a  well-known  master  of  foxhounds  and  authority  on  sporting  dogs.  M.,  1864, 
Sarah,  dau.  of  H.  Littledale,  of  Liscard,  Cheshire ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
On  the  30th,  aged  77,  Oeorge  William  John  Repton,  Conservative  M.P.  for  St. 
Albans  from  1841  to  1852,  and  subsequently  for  Warwick  from  1852  to  1868  and 
from  1874  till  it  ceased  to  return  a  member  in  1885.    On  the  31st,  aged  51,  Arthnr 
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Correr  Briggs,  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds  in  1903-4,  a  prominent  colliery  owner  and 
mining  expert.  On  the  Slat,  aged  74,  Kajor-Genend  W.  H.  Bdgcome,  K.G.,  Pxo- 
fessor  of  Surveying  at  Cooper's  Hill  College  from  1871  to  18iB5.  In  August, 
General  Belimarkovitcli,  one  of  the  three  Regents  who  had  governed  Servia  from 
the  abdication  of  King  Milan  in  1889  until  the  seizure  of  power  by  his  s..  King 
Alexander  in  1898.  Since  the  murder  of  the  latter  he  had  retired  from  public 
life.  In  August,  at  Bombay,  aged  76,  Premchand  Roychond,  a  leading  speculator 
in  the  Bombay  cotton  boom  of  1861-5,  and  subsequently  a  very  successful 
stockbroker.  He  was  a  munificent  donor  to  the  Universities  of  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  and  to  various  other  public  and  charitable  institutions. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Prince  Albrecht  of  Prassia. — Prince 
Frederick  William  l^icholas  Albrecht 
of  Prussia,  eldest  s.  of  Prince  Albrecht, 
brother  of  the  first  German  Emperor, 
Wilhelm  I.,  by  Marianne,  dau.  of 
William  III.,  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
died  at  Kamenz,  Silesia,  on  September 
13,  aged  69.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-1,  and  was 
chosen  Regent  of  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1885,  the  heir  to  the  Duchy, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  being  pre- 
cluded from  the  succession.  He  lived 
a  somewhat  retired  life,  but  was  be- 
lieved to  have  attempted  to  mediate 
between  the  German  Emperor  and 
Prince  Bismarck  after  the  downfall  of 
the  latter. 

Bishop  Hoare.  —  The  Right  Rev. 
Joseph  Charles  Hoare,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  was  drowned 
during  the  great  typhoon  there  on  the 
18th,  aged  54.  The  s.  of  a  well-known 
EvangeliccJ,  Canon  Hoare,  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Tunbridge  Wells,  he  was 
educated  at  Tonbridge  School,  and  was 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
taking  a  Second  Class  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  1874.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  Christian  work  in  Cambridge  as  an 
undergraduate,  and  became  a  mission- 
ary under  the  Christian  Missionary 
Society  in  1875,  taking  charge  of  a 
college  for  Chinese  boys  at  Ningpo  and 
translating  English  religious  works 
into  the  local  dialect.  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  his  diocese  in  1898, 
and  had  ever  since  worked  actively 
in  it. 

Admiral  01iiclidit«r. — Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Chichester,  Bart.,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  of  Instow,  North  Devon,  Ad- 
miral-Superintendent at  Gibraltar, 
died  at  that  place  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  of  bronchial  pneumonia, 
aged  56.  He  entered  the  Navy  in 
1863,  served  in  the  Egyptian  War  of 
1882,  but  was  chiefly  concerned  either 


with  transport  work  or  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  till 
in  1895  he  went  to  China  as  captain  of 
H.M.S.  Immortality,  She  was  sent  to 
Manila  during  the  Spanish-American 
war  for  the  protection  of  British  sub- 
jects, and  Captain  Chichester's  in- 
fluence was  of  special  value  during  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Gennan 
and  American  commanders.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  ninth  baronet 
in  1898;  m.,  1880,  Catherine,  dau.  of 
Commander  K.  C.  Whyte ;  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  s.  In  the  Boer  war  Cap- 
tain Chichester  was  transport  ofiScer 
at  Capetown,  and  was  mentioned 
in  despatches,  and  in  1899  he  became 
JNTaval  Aide-^ie'Camp  to  the  Queen.  In 
1902  he  became  Rear-Admiral,  and 
in  1904  was  appointed  to  Gibraltar, 
which  he  was  about  to  vacate. 

General  Dnnham  llasgy.  —  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  at  Grantstown  Hail,  Tip- 
perary,  Lieutenant-General  Godfrey 
William  Dunham  Massy,  C.B.  («•  Re- 
dan Massy  "),  aged  68.  He  had  served 
in  the  Crimean  War,  exhibiting  con- 
spicuous gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Tchemaya  and  the  assault  on  the 
Redan,  and  though  badly  wounded  on 
the  latter  occasion,  recovered,  and  was 
commended  for  gallantry  and  endur- 
ance in  a  special  despatch  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  When  promoted 
Major  he  was  transferred  to  the  cavalry, 
and  commanded  the  5th  Royal  Irish 
Lancers  from  1871  to  1879,  and  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  in  the  Afghan  War 
of  1879-80,  being  specially  mentioned 
in  despatches.  He  commanded  the 
troops  in  Ceylon  from  1888  to  1893, 
and  retired  in  1898. 

General  TrepofT. — On  the  15th,  from 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism.  Major* 
General  Dmitri  Trepofl,  aged  51,  the 
s.  of  the  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  shot 
at  in  1878  by  Vera  Zasalitch.  He 
joined  the  Horse  Guards  in  1874,  was 
wounded  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
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and  in  1896  became  chief  of  the  Mos- 
cow police.  His  severity  in  this  office 
caused  the  reforming  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirski,  to 
obtain  his  transfer  to  Manchuria  in 
January,  1905,  but  being  in  attendance 
at  the  Winter  Palace  on  the  night  after 
the  massacre,  he  was  consulted  by  the 
Tsar  and  in  the  result  was  appointed 


Governor-General  of  St.  Petersburg, 
subsequently  becoming  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  Empire.  On  December  9, 1905, 
he  became  Commandant  of  the  Palace. 
He  several  times  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination. He  was  believed  to  have 
combined  extreme  severity  in  repres 
sion  with  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  popular  cause. 


On  the  drd,  aged  88,  Sir  Samuel  DaYcnport,  K.C.M.O.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  under  the  first  responsible  Ministry  in  South  Australia,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Colony  at  the  first  and  several  subsequent  international  exhibitions. 
On  the  4th,  aged  67,  His  Hononr  WilUam  Bowen  Rowlands,  K.G.,  D.L.,  J.P.  for  Car- 
diganshire, Judge  of  County  Courts  on  the  Birkenhead  Circuit  since  1900; 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Cardiganshire  from  1886  to  1895,  and  a  Bencher  of  Gray*s  Inn ; 
a  noted  cross-examiner.  On  the  7th,  aged  69,  the  Rev.  Henry  Halgh,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  from  1886  to  1906  Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  7th,  aged  79,  General  Baron  von  Appel,  for  twenty-two 
years  chief  of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  reputed  the  most 
brilliant  cavalry  commander  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  service.  He  had  seen  much 
active  service  in  Italy,  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  and  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  of 
1866.  On  the  8th,  aged  45,  G&brlela,  wife  of  R.  B.  Cunnlnghame-Graliame,  of  Gart- 
more,  the  ex.-M.P.  and  author.  She  was  a  Chilian  by  birth,  and  a  collaborator 
with  him  in  some  of  his  tales  and  essays.  She  had  also  written  a  "  Life  of  Santa 
Teresa."  On  the  8th,  aged  67,  Charles  Gordon  KembalL  Judge  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court  from  1871  to  1885.  On  the  9th,  suddenly,  aged  74,  Dr.  John  Henry  Bell, 
M.D.  (St.  Andrews),  of  Bradford,  President  of  the  Bradford  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  and  an  authority  on  some  of  the  "  diseases  of  industry."  On  the  11th, 
Richard  Harris,  K.G.,  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  author  of  **  Hints  on 
Advocacy  "  and  other  popular  legal  works,  and  editor  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins's 
"  Memoirs."  On  the  12tn,  aged  73,  the  Hon.  Charles  Carnegie,  brother  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Southesk,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for  Forfarshire,  and  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Forfarshire  from  1860-72.  On  the  12th,  aged  50,  the  Rev.  Sir  Borradaile  Savory, 
second  baronet.  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield,  and  the 
restorer  of  that  remarkable  Norman  Church,  and  Grand  Chaplain  since  1901  of 
the  English  Freemasons.  On  the  12th,  aged  98,  the  Rey.  Louis  Augustas  Norgate, 
Rector  of  Foxley,  Norfolk,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  clergymen  in  the  country.  On  the  18th,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  George  Maryon 
Wilson,  Rector  of  Great  Canfield,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  last  of  the  ''hunting 
parsons."  On  the  13th,  aged  66,  Georg^es  Jacobi,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Alhambra,  previously  Conductor  at  the  BoufEes  Parisiens,  and  a  prolific  composer 
of  operatic  and  ballet  music.  On  the  ISth,  at  Lagos,  aged  65,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Joseph  George,  J.P.,  senior  native  unofficial  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  a  leading  merchant  and  citizen  of  the  colony,  with  extensive  knowledge  of 
native  customs.  On  the  18th,  aged  60,  Captain  Hubert  H.  Grenfell,  R.N.,  an 
authority  on  naval  gunnery,  and  the  inventor  of  an  appliance  for  the  night 
sighting  of  naval  guns.  He  had  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1885,  and  had  been 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Whitworth,  Armstrong  &  Co.  On  the  14th,  David 
Henry  Goodsall,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  and  an 
authority  on  abdominal  surgeiy.  He  was  also  Director  of  the  Western  Telegraph 
Company.  On  the  17th,  aged  61,  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Acworth  Davies  late  Senior 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  He  entered  the  Madras  Civil  Service  in 
1866 ;  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1899,  and  knighted  in  1908.  On  the 
18th,  aged  70,  the  Yen.  Reginald  Prideaux  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  s.  of  a  former  Rector 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  Archdeacon  of  Oakham  since  1880,  and  Rector  of 
Uppingham  since  1890.  He  was  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbuiy  from  1900  to  1903.  On  the  18th,  aged  68,  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison, 
formerly  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Chancellor  from 
1892  to  1906.  On  the  18th,  aged  80,  General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  Colonel 
Commandant  Royal  Artillery.  He  had  served  in  the  Crimean  War,  had  com- 
manded the  troops  in  South  Africa  from  1887  to  1889,  finally  crushing  the 
Zulu  rebellion  in  1888,  and  had  been  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Malta  from  1890  to  1898.  On  the  19th,  aged  80,  Mary  Cornelia.  Dowager- 
Karchioness  of  Londonderry,  dan.  of  Sir  John  Edwards,  and  widow  of  the 
fifth  marquess;  a  very  clever  and  popular  **grande  dame**  of  the  old  type. 
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On  the  19th,  aged  90,  Mrs.  William  Qrey,  founder  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company  (now  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Trust),  and  (with  her  sister.  Miss 
Emily  Shirreff)  among  the  most  devoted  workers  in  the  cause  both  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  of  the  higher  education  of  women.     She  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  women  suffrage.    On  the  20th,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  John  James  Baven, 
D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich  and  Vicar  of  Fressingfield,  Suffolk.     Educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  a  Senior  Optime  in  1867.    He  had  been  head 
master  of  Bungay  and  Yarmouth  Grammar  Schools,  and  was  a  leading  authority 
on  the  antiquities  of  Suffolk.    His  speciality  was  campanology,  on  which  he  had 
written  books  of  high  authority.    On  the  20th,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Caroline  Marie 
Louise  Thring*,  dau.  of  Karl  Johann  Koch,  a  high  Prussian  official,  and  widow  of 
the  famous  head  master  of  Uppingham.    On  the  21st,  aged  74,  the  Bey.  Dr. 
John  Laidlaw,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  New  College  of  the  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1881  to  1904.    On  the  23rd,  aged  85,  the  Eev.  Peter 
Oallwey,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  masters  at  the  College 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  Prefect  of  Studies  at  Stony- 
hurst.    He  had  held  many  offices  in  his  Order,  and  had  written  various  devo- 
tional and  other  works.      On  the  24th,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliza  Lawson 
Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell),  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Cowan  of  Carrickfergus,  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  a  prolific  and  very  successful  novelist,  whose  works  dealt 
largely  with  middle-class  and  city  life.    Her  last  novel  was  published  in  1902. 
She  began  her  career  on  the  ScUurday  Review,  under  Douglas  Cook,  in  the  fifties. 
Some  amusing  reminiscences  both  of  her  literary  evenings  at  Hornsey  and  of 
her  editorship  of  the  St.  James's  MagaHne  are  preserved  in  Sir  Wemyss  Beid's 
"  Memoirs."    On  the  27th,  aged  41,  Major  James  Henry  L'Estrange  Johnstone, 
R.E.,  M.y.O.,  President  of  the   Egyptian  Railway  Administration  since    1899. 
Educated  at  Eton ;  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1884.    On  the  28th,  aged  75, 
Colonel  Henry  Blondell-Hollinshead  Blnndell,  C.B.,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Lanca- 
shire (Ince  Division)  from  1885  to  1892,  and  from  1895  to  1906.     He  had  seen 
active  service  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884-5.     On  the  29th, 
aged  47,  Lieut. -Colonel  6.  F.  H.  Dillon,  C.B.,  Indian  Army,  commanding  26th 
Punjabi  Regiment.    He  had  served  in  numerous  frontier  campaigns  and  in  the 
Burmese  War  of  1886-8,  and  would  probably  have  been  selected  for  further  com- 
mand.   On  the  29th,  from  an  accident,  Bngadier-Qeneral  Seymoor  Charles  HaU 
Monro,  C.B.,  commanding  the  Ahmed  Nagar  Brigade.    Had  served  in  the  Afghan 
War  of  1878-80,  the  Egyptian  War  of  1881,  the  Bechuanaland  Expedition  of 
1884,  and  the  Chitral  and  Tirah  campaigns  of  1895  and  1897-8.     He  was  an 
exceptionally  popular  officer.     On  the  29th,  aged  60,  Brigade  Surgeon  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Alexander  Crombie,  C.B.,  M.D.  (Edin,),  an  authority  on  tropical,  diseases 
and  lecturer  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  since  1903.    On  the  29th, 
the  Yen.  Thomas  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Bangor.    On  the  29th,  aged  64,  His  Honour  Judge  Raikes,  County  Court  Judge  of 
the  Hull  Division  since  1898.    The  brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P., 
Postmaster-Qoneral  from  1886  to  1891,  he  had  in  early  life  served  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine  and  the  Royal  Navy,  and  had  been  called  to  the  Bar  in  1873.     On 
the  29th,  aged  61,  George  Herbert  Morrell,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  from  1895  to  1906  M.P.  for  the  Woodstock  Division,  and  formerly 
Colonel  of  the  University  Volunteers.    He  had  taken  honours  in  Natural  Science 
and   had  been   University  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy.    On  the  30th,  aged  67, 
Gertrude,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  dau.  of  the  eighteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Talbot,  and  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  who  died  in  1895. 
She  haid  been  active  in  charitable  work  of  various  kinds.     On  the  30th,  aged  71, 
Eveline,  dau.  of  the  third  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  widow  of  the  fifth  Earl   of 
Portsmouth. 


OGTOBEB. 


The  Earl  of  Cranbrook. — On  Oct. 
30,  aged  92,  first  Earl  of  Cranbrook, 
better  known  as  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
sometime  M.P.  for  Oxford  University 


and  1891.  The  third  s.  of  Mr.  John 
Hardy,  of  Dunstall  Hall,  Stafiordshire, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  proprietors  of 
the  famous  Low  Moor  Ironworks,  he 


and  a  member  of  the  Derby,  Disraeli    |    was  bom  on  October  1,  1814,  and  edu- 
and  Salisbury  Ministries  between  1858    i    cated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Oriel  College, 
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Oxford,  where  he  took  a  second  class 
in  Classics  in  1836.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1840, 
contested  Bradford  unsuccessfully  in 
1847,  and  became  M.P.  for  Leominster 
in  1856,  and  in  1858  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  in  Lord 
Derby*s  second  Government.  In  1865, 
he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, defeating  Gladstone  by  180 
votes,  and  in  1866  he  became  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Lord  Derby's 
third  Government,  shortly  afterwards 
succeeding  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  as 
Home  Secretary.  Prom  1874  to  1878 
he  was  War  Secretary  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Cabinet,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon  he  became 
Secretary  for  India,  and  was  raised  to 
the  Peerage  as  Viscount  Cranbrook. 
In  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  of  1886  he 
was  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and 
was  created  an  Earl  in  1892.  He  m. 
in  1888,  Jane,  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Orr, 
of  Holywood  House,  Down.  He  was 
an  earnest  but  not  an  extreme  High 
Churchman,  a  strong  but  fair-minded 
Conservative,  and  a  genial  and  able 
administrator  and  debater. 

Ck>lonel  Saunderson. — On  the  21st,  at 
Castle  Saunderson,  Belturbet,  Cavan, 
aged  69,  Colonel  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward 
James  Saunderson,  M.P.,  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  Unionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Entering  Parliament  in 
1865  as  a  Liberal,  he  was  an  "  Adulla- 
mite"  in  1866,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
Home  Rule  candidate  in  1874.  During 
the  years  of  struggle  that  followed  he 
became  a  strong  and  active  Unionist, 
writing  an  important  pamphlet  in 
1884,  and  was  returned  in  1885  as  a 
Conservative  for  North  Armagh,  a  seat 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was 
a  humorous  and  sarcastic  speaker,  with 
considerable  power  of  irritating  his 
Nationalist  opponents,  but  was  person- 
ally very  popular  in  the  House.  He 
was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Cavan  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen  of 
Belfast. 

Sir  Richard  Tanfi^ye. — On  the  14th, 
aged  72,  Sir  Richard  Tangyo,  one  of  a 
remarkable  family  of  five  brothers,  who 
by  their  energy  and  mechanical  skill 
and  inventiveness  raised  themselves 
to  a  leading  position  in  the  engineering 
world.  The  s.  of  a  Cornish  agricultural 
labourer,  Richard  Tangye  was  disabled 
when  a  boy  by  an  accident  which  ren- 
dered hard  manual  work  impossible. 
He  therefore  had  a  better  school  edu- 
cation than  his  brothers,  and  after 
being  for  a  short  time  a  schoolmaster 


became  clerk  to  an  engineering  firm 
in  Birmingham.  Two  of  his  brothers, 
who  were  skilled  mechanics,  were  in- 
duced by  him  to  settle  in  Birmingham, 
and  then  the  three  with  another 
brother  started  as  mechanical  engin- 
eers. Two  of  the  brothers  invented  an 
improved  hydraulic  jack  which  mas 
used  by  Brunei  in  the  launching  of  the 
Oreat  Eastern^  and  this  began  their 
success.  The  business  rapidly  ex- 
panded, and  eventually  employed  2,500 
men.  Their  relations  with  them  were 
always  excellent.  The  firm  presented 
Birmingham  with  an  art  gallery,  and 
subscribed  largely  to  start  a  school  of 
art.  Sir  Richard,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  original  firm,  was  knighted 
in  1894.  He  was  a  strong  Liberal  in 
politics,  even  after  the  Home  Rule 
split,  and  an  ardent  collector  of  Crom- 
wellian  relics.  He  published  a  book 
on  **  The  Two  Protectors,"  and  another 
describing  the  rise  of  his  business. 

Archbishop  Bond. — On  October  9, 
aged  91,  the  Right  Rev.  William 
Bennett  Bond,  Archbishop  of  Montreal 
and  Primate  of  all  Canada,  died  at 
Montreal  A  Comishman  by  birth,  he 
was  for  some  time  in  business  in  New- 
foundland, but  was  ordained  in  Quebec 
in  1840,  and  began  clerical  work  in  the 
region  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  United  States  frontier,  organising 
churches  and  schools.  He  settled  in 
Montreal  in  1848,  becoming  Rector  of 
St.  George's  in  1860  and  Dean  in  1873 ; 
Bishop  of  Montreal  in  1879,  Archbishop 
in  1901,  and  Primate  of  all  Canada  in 
1904.  He  was  a  strong  Evangelical 
and  on  excellent  terms  with  his  Roman 
Catholic  brethren. 

Adelaide  Rlstori. — At  Rome,  sud- 
denly, on  the  night  of  October  8,  died 
Adelaide  Ristori,  one  of  the  greatest  tra- 
gic actresses  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
at  the  age  of  85.  The  dau.  of  a  strolling 
player,  she  w8ls  bom  at  Cevedale,  in 
Friuli,  in  1821,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  two  months;  at 
any  rate  at  the  age  of  four  she  was  ac- 
customed to  appear  in  children's  parts. 
At  fifteen  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Sardinian  Company,  and  later 
in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  She 
appeared  at  first  in  comedy,  but  gradu- 
ally found  her  vocation  to  be  tragedy. 
M.  under  romantic  circumstances  in 
1847  to  the  Marquis  Capranico  del 
Grille,  she  withdrew  from  the  stage 
for  about  two  years,  then  returning  to 
it  under  her  maiden  name  of  Ristori, 
and  playing  in  tragedy.     In  1855  she 
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first  appeared  in  Paris,  challenging 
comparison  with  the  celebrated  Rachel, 
and  afterwards  she  visited  most  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  attracting  great 
attention  from  the  Sovereigns  down- 
wards.   In  1878  she  retired  from  the 


stage  at  the  close  of  a  visit  to  England, 
but  in  1882  reappeared  at  Dmry  Lane 
as  Lady  Macbeth.  Honours  and 
presents  were  h^ped  upon  her,  and 
in  the  celebration  of  her  78th  birthday 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  took  part. 


On  the  1st,  aged  72,  the  Right  Rev.  Monalgnor  MoUoy,  Vice-Ghancellor  of  the 
Rojral  University  of  Ireland  and  Rector  of  the  Royal  University,  Dublin.     He 
had  taken  an  important  part  in  Irish  educational  administration,  and  written  a 
number  of  popular  scientific  and  other  works,  and  he  was  an  excellent  lecturer 
on  science.    On  the  1st,  aged  61,  Captain  L.  A.  W.  Barnes-Lawrence,  R.N.,  since 
1904  Harbour  Master  at  Hong-Kong  and  official  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council.    He  had  served  in  the  South  African  War  of  1877-8,  and  the  Egyptian  Cam- 
paign, and  had  been  Port  Captain  at  Gibraltar — where,  as  at  Hong-Kong  and  in 
other  appointments,  he  did  much  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
under  him.    On  the  1st,  aged  80,  Kajor-Oeneral  William  Spencer  Cooper,  since 
1902  Colonel  of  the  19th  Princess  of  Wales's  Own  (Yorkshire  Regiment),  and 
Commander  of  the  first  infantry  brigade  at  Aldershot  from  1885  to  1888.     He  had 
served  in  the  Burmese  Campaign  of  1852-8,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  in  the 
Indian  Frontier  Campaigns  of  1858  and  1859.    On  the  1st,  aged  79,  the  Very  Rer. 
Charles  Karryatt,  since  1887  Dean  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.    An  Oxford 
graduate  and  winner  of  the  Ellerton  Theological  Essay  Prize  in  1851  he  went  to 
Australia  in  1852  as  chaplain  to  a  convict  settlement,  and  from  1853  he  had 
worked  at  Adelaide.    On  the  3rd,  William  Peregrine  Propert,  Mna.  Doc,  F.R.O.8., 
a  man  of  wide  learning  and  varied  activities  and  an  active  promoter  of  musical 
education.    On  the  3rd,  aged  58,  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart  MaoGregror,  British  Consul 
at  Christiania.     On  the  5th,  "Ragh  Brown,  Chairman  or  Director  of  many  im- 
portant Glasgow  companies  and  prominent  in  philanthropic  work  in  Glasgow. 
On  the  6th,  aged  58,  James  Stewart,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  an  authority  on  nervous  disease. 
On   the  7th,  Honor^  Beangrand,  long  editor  of  La  Patirie,  a  Liberal   French 
Canadian  paper  of  Montreal,  and  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1885.    On  the  8th,  the 
Rev.  Vernon  Musgrave,  Rector  of  Hascombe,  Surrey,  Honorary  Canon  of  Win- 
chester, and  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Archdesiconry  of  Surrey  since  1888. 
On  the  9th,  aged  76,  WiUielmina,  widow  of  the  second  Earl  of  Munster.     On  the 
9th,  aged  66,  Dr.  James  Finlayson,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  a  physician  well  known  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  and  for  thirty  years  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  author  of 
important  medical  works.    On  the  10th,  Lieut. -CoL  Harry  Boscawen  Savage,  late 
R.M.A.     He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1856-9.    On  the  11th, 
aged  71,  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  Godson,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Kidderminster 
from  1886  to  his  retirement  in  1905,  and  a  Freemason  of  high  rank.     On  the 
11th,  James  Judg^,  the  inventor  of  various  important  mechanical  devices,  includ- 
ing a  horseshoe-making  machine  and  a  fog-signalling  apparatus.     On  the  11th, 
aged  57,  M.  Henri  Bonchot,  Conservator  of  the  Paris  Cabinet  d'Estampes  and  a 
high  authority  on  everything  relating  to  engraving  and  the  fine  arts.    He  had 
written  important  works  on  various  matters  connected  with  the  bookbinders'  and 
illustrators'  art,  and  on  the  luxury  of  social  life  under  the  Restoration  and  second 
Empire.    On  the  12th,  Stefano  Oatti,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  well-known 
London  restaurant,  previously  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  and  associated  with  his 
brother  in  various  theatrical  enterprises,  notably  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Adelphi.     On  the  13th,  Mrs.  Lewis  Hill,  widow  of  a  well-known  moneylender  who 
died  in  1901,  and  like  him  a  generous  benefactor  to  charities.    Her  death  set 
free  reversions  to  various  charities  amounting  to  about  985,0002.     On  the  15th, 
aged  60,  Lady  Annabel  Kerr,  youngest  dau.  of  the  sixth  Earl  Cowper  and  wife  of 
Lord  Walter  Talbot  Kerr,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.    She  was  oo-heiress  of 
the  barony  of  Butler,  and  had  inherited  Earl  Cowper's  estates  in  Derbyshire.    On 
the  15th,  aged  69,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  William  Golbraith,  K.C.B.    The  s.  of  an  Lish 
clergyman,  he  entered  the  Army  as  an  ensign,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Afghan  War  of  1878-9,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  afterwards   holding 
various  brigade  commands  in  India.     He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1897  and  retirea 
in  1899.     On  the  15th,  aged  73,  George  Warwick  Hunt,  late  Captain  4th  Hussars. 
He  had  taken  part  as  a  Comet  in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  in  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava.    On  the  16th,  in  New  York,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Jefferson 
Dayis,  widow  of  the  ex-president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  to  whom  she  was 
m.  in  1847.    On  the  18th,  aged  79,  Major-Oeneral  George  AUgood,  O.B.,  formerly 
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of  the  BeDg&l  Army.  He  served  through  the  Sikh  War  with  the  48th  N.  I., 
on  Lord  Clyde's  Stafi  in  the  Mutiny  and  in  the  Ohina  Campaign  of  1860,  of  which 
he  wrote  a  narrative.  He  also  served  in  the  Umbeyla  Campaign  of  1860  and 
obtained  a  C.B.  On  the  20th,  aged  55,  G.  J.  CnnnlTighaTn,  J.P.,  of  Muirhouselaw, 
Kelso,  a  prominent  Border  sportsman,  and  for  many  years  a  gentleman  rider. 
On  the  20th,  aged  61,  Kajor  Henry  Oeorge  Raverty,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Bombay  Army,  and  an  Orientalist  of  very  high  attainments.  He  had  inter  alia 
written  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  Pashtu,  and  important  historical  studies  on 
the  Mahommedan  East.  On  the  21st,  aged  75,  Brigga  Priestley,  Mayor  of  Brad- 
ford in  1877,  and  Liberal  M.P.  for  the  Pudsey  Division  of  Yorkshire  from  1885  to 
1900.  On  the  2lBt,  aged  91,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  OennjTB  Fanshawe,  O.C.B., 
F.R.O.S.  Coming  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  service,  he  entered  it  in  1828, 
and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Acre  in  1840.  He  was  engaged  against 
Borneo  pirates  in  1845,  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic  in  1855  ;  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Chatham  Dockyard  in  1861-3  and  of  Malta  Dockyard,  1868-70,  and 
was  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1865-6;  President  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich,  1875-8 ;  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  1878-9, 
when  he  retired.  He  m.  in  1848  a  sister  of  the  future  Lord  Card  well.  On  the 
25th,  aged  69,  Ck>lonel  Francis  Arthur  Wbinyates,  R.H.A.  Had  served  in  the 
Crimea  and  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery.  On  the  26th,  at  Smyrna,  Edward  Parser,  M.Inst. C.E.,  for  over  forty 
years  engineer  and  manager  of  the  Ottoman  (Smyrna  to  Aidin)  Railway,  and 
previously  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company.  On 
the  26th,  aged  74,  John  Francis  Amndell,  twelfth  Baron  Arundell  of  Wardour 
and  a. Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  was  the  s.  of  the  eleventh  baron 
by  his  second  wife,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Tichborne ;  m.  1862,  Anne  Lucy,  dau.  of 
John  Errington  of  High  Warden,  Northumberland.  Succeeded  by  his  brother. 
On  the  28th,  aged  85,  Sir  Walter  Morgan,  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  1871-9,  and 
previously  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  from  its 
establishment  in  1866.  About  the  28th,  aged  79,  M.  Albert  Btfville,  a  distinguished 
French  writer  on  the  history  and  science  of  religions ;  author  of  numerous  works, 
including  a  '*  Histoire  du  Diable  "  (1870)  and  a  work  on  the  religions  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  On  the  Slst,  aged  50,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edward  Rogers,  Prebendary  of 
Wells,  and  Rector  of  Walcot,  Bath,  sometime  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth  and  Hon. 
Canon  of  Norwich,  a  vigorous  worker  and  prominent  Evangelical.  On  the  Slst, 
in  Madrid,  Count  de  Chaste,  the  oldest  Spanish  Marshal,  who  bad  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  a  member  of  various  Spanish  learned  societies. 
On  the  Slst,  aged  80,  Lieat.-Col.  George  Pomfi^tt,  formerly  17th  Lancers ;  took 
part  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava.  In  October,  aged  85, 
Ftederick  SnoWden  Corrauce,  D.L.,  J.P.,  for  Suffolk ;  Conservative  M.P.  for  the 
county  from  1867  to  1874,  and  a  champion  of  the  agricultural  interest. 


NOVEMBER. 

Viscount  Hampden.  —  The  Hon.  |  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Henry  Robert  Brand,  second  Viscount  i  Rule  Bill.  He  was  defeated  in  1886 
Hampden    and   twenty-fourth    Baron    !    for  Cardiff ;  and  was  Governor-General 


Dacre,  died  at  his  London  house,  after 
a  long  illness,  on  Sunday,  November 
22,  aged  65.  The  s.  of  the  first  vis- 
count and  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
as  twenty-third  Baron  Dacre  in  1890, 
and  died  in  1892,  and  of  Eliza,  dau.  of 
General  Robert  EUice,  he  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  and  was  a  captain  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  He  sat  as  Liberal 
M.P.  for  Hertfordshire  from  1868  to 
1874,  was  returned  for  Stroud  (but 
unseated  on  petition)  in  1874,  and  re- 
presented it  from  1880  to  1885,  and 
subsequently  the  Stroud  division  of 
Gloucestershire,  but  seceded  and  told 
against  the  Government  in  the  division 


of  New  South  Wales  from  1895  to  1899, 
during  an  important  period  in  Aus- 
tralian history.  M.  (1)  Victoria,  dau. 
of  the  Belgian  Minister  to  London,  M. 
Van  der  Weyer;  (2)  Susan  Henrietta, 
dau.  of  Lord  George  Henry  Cavendish, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  s..  Major  T.  W. 
Brand,  10th  Hussars. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis. — Mr.  John  Devon- 
shire EUis,  who  died  at  his  home  near 
Worksop,  on  Sunday,  November  11, 
aged  82,  had  been  for  fifty  years  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  modern  industries 
of  Sheffield.  The  s.  of  a  Birmingham 
brass  manufacturer,  he  was  his  father's 
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partner  for  seven  years,  but  set  up  for 
himself  as  a  steel  manufacturer  in  a 
comparatively  small  way  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Brown  in  1854.  The  first  success  of 
the  new  firm  w&s  made  by  the  manu- 
facture of  Bessemer  steel  rails  under 
licence  from  the  inventor;  the  next  in 
1859  in  armour  plates,  in  which  Mr. 
Ellis  was  the  initiator  of  several  suc- 
cessive improvements.  A  number  of 
other  inventions  were  also  his  work. 
The  firm  became  a  company  in  1864, 
and  since  1870  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  its 
head,  working  at  the  office  till  he  was 
well  past  eighty.  It  had  expanded 
enormously,  and  h&d  always  been  in 
the  van  of  progress.  Recently  it  had 
taken  up  a  shipbuilding  yard  on  the 
Clyde,  and  had  just  launched  the  great 
Gunarder  Lwitania. 

The    Hon.    Auberon   Herbert.  —  On 

November  5,  at  his  residence  in  the 
New  Forest,  died  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert,  third  s.  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Notting- 
ham, 1870-4,  and  one  of  the  most 
original  and  independent  figures  of 
contemporary  politics  and  literature. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
Scholar  and  Fellow,  he  took  honours 
in  Mods,  in  1857,  and  became  Law  and 
History  Lecturer  of  the  College,  be- 
coming B.C.L.  in  1862  and  D.C.L.  in 
1865.  He  had  previously  been  for  a 
short  time  in  the  7th  Hussars.  Coming 
of  a  Conservative  stock  and  educated 
at  a  Conservative  College,  he  was  a 
decided  Radical  and  individualist,  and 
what  would  subsequently  have  been 
called  a  theoretical  Anarchist,  advo- 
cating the  substitution  of  voluntary 
contribution  for  taxation.  He  was  the 
chief  figure  in  the  well-remembered 
scene  in  the  Commons  on  March,  1872, 
when  he  supported  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Civil 
List,  and,  avowing  himself  a  Re- 
publican, was  rendered  unable  to  pro- 
ceed by  imitations  of  cock-crowing  and 
other  unparliamentary  noises.  He  was 
naturally  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
modem  '*  authoritative  "  developments 
of    Radicalism,    and    had    practically 


retired  for  some  thirty  years  from 
politics.  He  was  much  interested  in 
geology  and  natural  history,  and  had 
made  an  early  success  in  the  Commons 
by  his  advocacy  of  the  Wild  Birds' 
Protection  Act.  Worked  flints  were 
among  the  later  subjects  of  his  in- 
terest. He  had  written  many  books, 
including  *'A  Politician  in  Trouble 
About  His  Soul "  (1884),  "  The  Danes 
in  Camp"  (during  the  Prusso-Danish 
War,  1864),  and  ''The  Right  and 
Wrong  of  State  Compulsion."  M., 
1871,  Florence,  dau.  of  sixth  Lord 
Cowper.  She  died  1886.  Their  s.  suc- 
ceeded his  maternal  uncle,  seventh 
Earl  Cowper,  as  Lord  Lucas  and  Ding- 
wall in  1906. 

Ml88  Dorothea  Beale. — Miss  Dorothea 
Beale,  who  died  on  November  9,  aged 
75,  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  The  daughter  of  a  medical 
man  and  active  educationist,  she  read 
very  actively  in  early  life,  and  joined 
Queen's  College,  Harley  Street,  when 
it  was  opened,  later  becoming  a  teacher 
there  (1850-6).  She  then  became  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Cleigy  Daughters'  School 
at  Casterton,  celebrated  in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  ''Jane  Eyre,"  but  remained 
there  only  a  year,  and  in  1858  became 
Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Chel- 
tenham, which  had  been  started  in 
1854,  and  to  which  she  thenceforward 
devoted  her  life.  Here  she  had  to 
contend  with  many  obstacles  in  the 
indifference  or  conservatism  of  parents 
and  the  lack  of  skilled  teachers,  but 
she  made  the  school  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  of  girls'  higher 
schools  in  England,  and  raised  the 
numbeis  from  69  to  about  1,000.  It 
had  been  founded,  according  to  her 
biographer  in  the  Times,  with  a  capital 
of  2,000Z. ;  at  her  death  160,000Z.  had 
been  spent  on  its  buildings,  and  its 
total  annual  income  was  60,0001.  She 
had  done  much  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  founding  St.  Hilda's  College 
at  Cheltenham  and  St.  Hilda's  College 
at  Oxford.  She  was  an  Officier  de 
]'Ac€bd^mie  de  Paris,  had  received  the 
freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Cheltenham, 
and  was  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin. 


On  the  1st,  aged  41,  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  and 
younger  brother  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  thrones. 
He  had  been  a  prominent  f^ure  in  Austrian  society  and  in  the  army,  where  ho 
had  held  various  high  posts,  the  latest  being  that  of  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry. 
Though  next  in  succession  to  the  heir-presumptive,  his  delicate  health  deprived 
this  fact  of  its  significance.  On  the  2nd,  Oeorg^e  Herring,  a  well-known  financier 
and  munificent  donor  to  various  charitable  enterprises.  For  some  years  he  had 
undertaken  to  add  either  10,000/.,  or  25  per  cent.,  to  all  money  collected  in  the 
churches  for  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  up  to  25,000/. ;  but  he  had  also  given 
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100,0001.  in  a  lump  to  General  Booth  to  forward  a  scheme  of  small  holdings,  and 
very  large  sums  to  other  charitable  enterprises,  including  a  home  for  the  broken- 
down  well-to-do  at  Maidenhead,  a  club  for  working  ladies  and  the  North- West 
London  Hospital.    He  was,  however,  a  judicious,  unostentatious  and  careful  giver. 
Little  was  known  of  his  early  life,  but  he  was  said  to  have  begun  as  carver  in  a 
cheap  eating-house,  then  becoming  a  bookmaker.    In  middle  life  he  entered  high 
finance,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Bischoffsheim.    On  the  Srd,  aged 
76,  Sir  Edward  Synge  Hutchinson,  fourth  baronet ;  had  served  in  the  Crimea  in  the 
6th  Dragoon  Guards,  aUo  in  the  48th  Foot.     With  his  death  the  title  became 
extinct.    On  the  4th,  Augasta  Selina,  Lady  Walsingham,  wife  of  the  sixth  Lord 
Walsingham,  and  dau.  of  William  Locke.    On  the  4th,  Colonel  the  Hon.  North  de 
Ooic^ny  Dalrymple-Hamilton,  ll.y.0.,  second  s.  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Stair, 
Adjutant  of  the  Scots  Guards,  1879-83.     Served  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  in 
1882 ;  at  Suakin,  1885,  and,  under  Lord  Methuen  in  South  Africa,  lost  an  arm 
at  the  battle  of  Belmont.     Commanded  Srd  battalion   Scots  Guards,  1900-5. 
Contested  South  Ayrshire  as  a  Liberal  in  1880,  and  Midlothian  as  a  Unionist, 
1895, 1900.    On  the  4th,  Anffusta,  wife  of  the  second  Baron  Cottesloe  and  dau.  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Eldon.    On  the  5th,  aged  92,  PrisciUa  Bright  McLaren,  sister 
of  John  Bright,  widow  of  Duncan  McLaren,  M.P.,  and  mother  of  Sir  Charles 
McLaren,  M.P.  for  the  Bosworth  Division  of  Leicestershire.    A  strong  advocate 
of  women  suffrage ;  early  in  life  associated  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  in  visiting 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate.    On  the  5th,  in  Holland,  Friti  Thaulow,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  contemporary  Norwegian  landscape  painters.     Born  in  Christiania 
in  1847,  he  studied  in  Karlsruhe  and  in  Paris  under  Manet  and  Monet,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  departure  in  Norwegian  art.     His  favourite  subjects  comprised  sea- 
coasts,  river  banks,  winter  landscapes  and  street  scenes.     During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  had  lived  to  a  great  extent  in  Paris,  Dieppe  and  Holland.    On  the  6th, 
aged  74,  Sir  Thomas  Oodfirey  Carey,  Bailiff  of  Guernsey  from  1896  to  1902,  and  for 
many  years  a  leading  member  of  the  Island  Bea.    On  the  6th,  aged  72,  M.  Todor 
Bnrmoff',  first  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  and  Finance  Minister  under  the  Russian 
domination  of  Generals  Kaulbars  and  Sobolei!  ;  a  strong  Bussophil.    On  the  7th, 
aged  80,  Ralph  Thomas  Hotchkin  Griffith,  CLE.,  sometime  Principal  of  Benares 
Government  College,  and  from  1879  to  1885  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh.    He  had  written  much  on  the  ancient  literatures  of 
India.    On  the  8th,  aged  74,  Ueat. -General  Sir  Robert  Gordon  Rogers,  K.G.B.,  late 
Indian  Army.    He  joined  the  5th  European  Regiment  of  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  Bombay 
Army  in  1848,  served  in  the  Umbeyla  Campaign,  1863 ;  in  the  Hazara  and  other 
frontier  campaigns  in  the  sixties,  and  in  Egypt  in  18i82.    He  was  several  times 
mentioned  in  despatches,  commanded  the  20tn  Pathans,  1873-84,  and  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1899.    On  the  9th,  aged  57,  Samuel  J.  Kltaon,  an  Englishman  who  had 
settled  in  America  and  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  sculptor.    Amongst  his  works 
was  the  Sheridan  monument  at  Arlington,  Va.    On  the  9th,  U.  Leon  Vanderkindere, 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  oif  Brussels,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Belgian  Liberal  party.    His  chief  work  was  "The  Age  of  the  Arteveldes"  (1879). 
On  the  10th,  aged  60,  Colonel  Archibald  Edward  Duthy,  R.A.    He  had  served  in 
the  Afghan  War  of  1879-80,  was  with  Lord  Roberts  on  the  march  to  Kandahar, 
and  served  during  the  Mohmund  and  Tirah  Campaigns.    On  the  10th,  aged  61, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
borough  administration,  and  was  revising  barrister  for  the  county.     On  the  10th, 
from  a  street  accident,  aged  78,  Deputy-Snrgeon-General  Jnlios  Wiles.     He  had 
seen  much  service  in  the  Crimean,  Chinese  and  Ashanti  Wars,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches;    in   the  Franco-German  War  as  a 
volunteer,  and  after  his  retirement  on  a  medical  mission  to  Korea.    For  some 
years  he  was  head  of  the  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich.     On  the  12th,  aged  67, 
Kajor-General  Henry  Pamell,  G.B.,  fourth  Lord  Congleton.     He  joined  the  3id 
Foot  in  1855,  served  in  the  Zulu  Wat  of  1879-80,  commanded  the  troops  in  Malta 
in  1900-1,  and  retired  in  1902.    Succeeded  his  father  in  1896 ;  m.,  1885,  Elizabeth, 
dan.  of  Mr.  Douglas  Dove,  of  Renfrew.     On  the  12th,  John  Henry  Gartside, 
founder  of  the  Gartside  travelling  scholarships  in   industry  and  commerce  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester.    On  the  12th,  in  California,  Ki^or-General  William 
RufOs  Shatter.     Born  in  Michigan  in  1835,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  War 
of  Secession,  and  commanded  the  American  Army  in  Cuba  in  1898.    He  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  1901.    On  the  12th,  aged  69,  John  Hamer,  J.P. 
for  Middlesex,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Mansion-House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  and  long  head  of  the  publishing  department  of  Messrs. 
CaBsell  &  Co.    On  the  Idth,  Ras  Kangascia,  s.  of  the  deceased  King  John  of 
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Abyssinia  and  a  vassal  and  rival  of .  the  Emperor  Menelek.  On  tho  14th,  John 
Georg^e  Douglas  Kerr,  M.B.,  CM.  He  bad  written  various  medical  works  con- 
nected with  the  thermal  treatment  of  disease,  and-  had  gained  the  Kaiser's  Cup 
for  the  Dover  to  Heligoland  Yacht  Race  in  1894.  On  the  15th,  aged  67,  EUsabetli, 
Viflcountess  Selby.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Selby,  of  Whitby  and 
Wimbish,  Essex,  and  was  m.  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Gully,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  afterwards  Viscount  Selby,  in  1865.  He  took  her  maiden  name 
as  his  title.  On  the  16th,  Sir  Thomas  Echlin,  seventh  baronet.  The  family  had 
formerly  had  large  estates  in  Co.  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Carlow,  but  they  had  been 
dissipated  in  litigation  by  the  5th  baronet,  and  his  descendant  had  occupied  a 
post  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Unmarried;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
On  the  16th,  aged  78,  John  R.  "Vnglumiy  inventor  of  the  **  Wigham  light  *'  and  of 
various  lighthouse  appliances  such  as  fog  signals  and  sirens.  He  was  prominent 
in  philanthropic  and  temperance  work  in  Dublin,  and  twice  refused  knighthood. 
On  the  19th,  aged  72,  James  Rowley,  1I.A.  T.C.D.,  for  thirty  years  Professor  of 
Modern  History  and  English  Literature  at  University  College,  Bristol.  He  was 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  historical  subjects,  and  a  severe  critic  of  the  in- 
accuracies in  the  earliest  issue  of  J.  R.  Green's  "  Short  History."  On  the  19th, 
aged  76,  U.  de  Uahy,  representative  of  Reunion  in  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, and  long  a  hostile  critic  of  British  colonial  enterprise.  On  the  19thy  aged 
68,  Moontford  J.  B.  Baddeley,  originator  and  part  author  of  an  excellent  series  of 
**  thorough  "  guides  to  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  Ou  the  20th,  aged  71,  Sir  Richard  Farrant,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  connected  with  various  undertakings  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  active  fellow-worker  of  Lord  Rowton  in  founding  the  well-known  Rowton 
lodging-houBos.  He  was  knighted  in  1897.  On  the  20th,  aged  70,  CbarleB  Locke 
Eastlake,  nephew  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  from  1878  to  1898  Keeper  and 
Secretary  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  a  writer  of  various  books  on  art.  On  the 
20th,  aged  72,  Watson  Askew  Robertson,  J«P.  and  D.L.  for  Northumberland  and 
Berwickshire,  and  an  ex-High  Sheriff  for  the  former  county.  On  the  22iid,  aged 
91,  Kajor-Oeneral  Charles  Frederick  North,  late  Royal  Bombay  Engineers.  He 
served  in  the  first  Afghan  War,  in  Scinde  with  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  in  the  Persian 
Expedition  of  1897.  On  the  22nd,  suddenly,  aged  61,  Henry  William  Qegig  Mazk- 
heim,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  sometime  Taylorian  Scholar,  and 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools.  He  was  secretary  to  the  British  arbitrator 
at  the  Alabama  Conference  at  Geneva,  and  was  of  some  eminence  as  a  French 
scholar,  despite  weak  health.  On  the  22nd,  siged  69,  Dr.  Edmund  Byrnes 
Thompson,  M.D.  Lond.,  Gresham  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  an  authority  on  con- 
sumption. According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  TimeSf  he  was  closely  identified 
with  the  scientific  study  of  life  assurance,  and  set  going  both  the  amiual  medical 
service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Medical  Missionary  College  at  St.  John's 
Wood.  He  was  Provost  of  St.  Luke's  Guild.  On  the  22nd,  aged  5S,  Georffe 
John  Dunsyllle  Lees,  J.P.,  twice  master  of  the  Tanatside  Harriers,  and  a  well- 
known  Shropshire  county  magnate,  sportsman  and  naturalist.  On  the  22iid,  th  ? 
Rev.  Henry  Barnes  Bjrme,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  Milford,  Hants.  On  the  24th,  suddenly,  aged  66,  Mgr.  norlan  yon 
Btablewski,  Archbishop  of  Posen  since  1891,  and  from  1876  to  1891  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  Landtag.  In  the  "  Polish  school  strike  "  of  1906  he  had  taken  the 
side  of  his  nationality  against  the  Prussian  Government.  On  the  25th,  Wn 
Louisa  Maria  Hubbard,  for  nearly  thirty-five  years  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
various  movements  for  the  development  of  women's  work.  She  took  part  in  the 
deaconess  movement  in  1864,  and  helped  to  promote  the  foundation  of  Otter 
College,  Chichester,  in  1873,  for  the  training  of  ladies  as  elementary  school 
teachers.  She  also  originated  and  edited  the  Woman*$  GcueUe  and  the  BSnglish- 
woman's  Year  Booh,  and  helped  to  further  the  nursing  movement,  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers,  and  other  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  women.  Since  18 i8 
she  had  been  an  invalid.  On  the  25th,  aged  76,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Spoioer 
nower,  seventh  Viscount  Ashbrook.  Succeeded  his  brother,  1882 ;  m.,  1861, 
Augusta,  dau.  of  Mr.  George  Marton,  who  died  January,  1906.  Succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Flower,  Lieut.-Colonel,  late  4th  battalion  Prince  of  Wales* 
Loinster  Regiment.  On  the  26th,  at  Cracow,  aged  78,  Herr  Julian  Klaciko,  in  the 
sixties  a  prominent  publicist.  The  s.  of  a  Jewish  clockmaker,  and  b.  at  Vilna, 
he  studied  law  at  Konigsberg  and  Heidelberg,  and  assisted  Professor  Gervinus  in 
his  literary  labours.  He  then  settled  at  Paris,  wrote  articles,  chiefly  attacks  on 
Germany  and  Russia,  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  MondeSf  and  beNcame  sub-librarian 
of  the  Corps  Ligislatif.    His  appointment  to  a  post  in  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office 
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by  Beust  in  1869  caused  great  indignation  in  Germany  and  BuBsia,  and  his 
attitude  when  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out  made  nis  position  impossible. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  reconciling  the  Poles  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. He  wrote  "  Two  Chancellors,  Bismarck  and  Gortschakoff,"  and  other 
works,  chiefly  on  Polish  literature.  On  the  26th,  Auguflt  DreesliaOh,  Social 
Democratic  aeputy  for  Mannheim  in  the  German  Reichstag,  1890-3  and  1898- 
1906,  and  of  the  Baden  Landtag,  1891-1908.  At  first  a  cabinetmaker,  later  a 
tradesman.  On  the  27th,  Dr.  Oeorge  Bagot  Fergoson,  President  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  1891.  On  the  28th,  Hicliael  Cosack,  founder  of  the  Gaelic 
Athletic  Association,  the  reviver  of  the  ancient  sport  of  hurling,  and  an  Erse 
scholar.  On  the  80th,  aged  41,  MUw  Mary  Bateson,  dau.  of  a  former  master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  and  second  in  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Tripos  of  1887.  She  had  written  various  historical  works, 
including  an  interesting  volume  on  '*  Mediaeval  England,"  a  chapter  in  the  **  Cam- 
bridge Modem  History,"  vol.  vii.,  and  the  chapters  on  social  life  from  the  Tudor 
period  onwards  in  Traill's  **  Social  England  " ;  but  her  most  valuable  and  enduring 
work  was  in  original  research  in  English  municipal  history  and  law.  '*  She  knew 
more  of  the  history  of  law,"  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  told  the  Selden  Society, 
*'  than  nine  lawyers  out  of  ten  " ;  and  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland  said  that  her  work 
would  rank  with  that  of  Madox  and  Selden.  On  the  80th,  aged  79,  General  John 
Donne.    He  had  been  an  officer  of  Bashi  Bazouks  in  the  Crimean  War. 
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Lady  Biirdett-Ck>utt8.  —  The  Right 
Hon.  Angela  Georgina,  first  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  di^  on  December  80 
at  her  residence  in  Stratton  Street, 
Piccadilly,  aged  92.  She  was  the 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
the  well-known  Radical  M.P.  for  West- 
minster, and  of  Sophia,  youngest  dau. 
of  Thomas  Coutts,  the  famous  banker. 
Her  elder  sisters  became  respectively 
Countess  of  Guilford  and  Marchioness 
of  Bute.  Her  father  left  his  fortune 
to  his  second  wife,  who  afterwards 
became  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  and  at 
her  death  left  nearly  all  of  it  to  the 
future  Baronesif,  who  devoted  it  in  the 
main  to  well-devised  schemes  of 
benevolence.  Thus  she  did  much  to 
found  the  Shoeblack  Brigade,  to  assist 
the  poor  of  London  in  various  ways, 
and  those  of  the  west  and  south  of 
Ireland  by  encouragement  to  their 
fisheries ;  she  gave  effective  help  to  the 
movement  of  the  sixties  for  providing 
drinking  fountains,  and  supported 
various  institutes  in  London,  notably 
at  Westminster,  and  gave  effective 
help  to  emigration.  She  endowed  the 
Bishoprics  of  Cape  Town  and  Adelaide 
in  1847,  and  of  British  Columbia  in 
1867;  she  built  many  churches  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  spending  on 
one  parish  (St.  Stephen's,  Westminster) 
according  to  the  Times^  no  less  than 
90,000/.  in  memory  of  her  father,  and 
did  much  for  elementary  education 
before  1870  ;  and  she  also  did  much  to 
encourage  kindness  to  animals.  Her 
S3rmpathy  for  the  Turks  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  took  the  practical  form  of 


establishing  a  Turkish  Compassionate 
Fund,  of  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Ashmead 
Bartlett,  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
schoolboy,  was  secretary.  She  was 
made  a  peeress  in  1871,  received  the 
freedom  of  the  City  in  1872,  and  m. 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  changed 
his  name  to  Burdett-Coutts,  in  1881. 
He  became  M.P.  for  Westminster  in 
1885.  In  1896,  she  visited  Corsica  to 
restore  the  bones  of  the  liberator  Paoli, 
which  till  then  had  rested  in  London. 
Though  she  had  somewhat  outlived 
her  fame,  she  had  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  universally  respected 
figures  of  the  mid-Victorian  era.  She 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ou 
January  5, 1907. 

Professor  Maitland. — On  December 
21,  there  died  at  Grand  Canary  of 
pneumonia  contracted  on  the  voyage, 
aged  56,  Frederic  William  Maitland, 
Downing  Professor  of  English  Law  at 
Cambridge,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  brilliant  of  English  legal  his- 
torians. The  8.  of  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
who  was  third  Wrangler  and  Senior 
Classic,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  won  his 
*'  Blue  "  as  a  long-distance  runner,  was 
a  brilliant  speaker  at  the  Union,  and 
was  senior  in  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,  1872,  and  fourth  in  the  First 
Class  of  the  Law  Tripos,  1873.  He 
obtained  a  Whewell  Scholarship  in 
international  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1876.  His  works  began 
about  eight  years  later  to  open  up  new 
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Erovinces  in  English  leg&l history.  He 
ecame  Reader  of  English  Law  at 
Cambridge  in  1884,  and  Downing  Pro- 
fessor in  1888.  He  had  written  a 
History  of  English  Law,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  1896, 
had  edited  several  volumes  for  the 
Selden  Society,  among  them  *'  Select 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  and  "  The  Year 
Books  of  Edward  VI.,"  and  had  by  his 
*'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  '*  and 
"  Township  and  Borough  "  made  great 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  land 
system  of  early  England.  A  keen 
Liberal  in  national  and  university 
politics,  he  had  strongly  supported  the 
proposals  to  admit  women  to  degrees 
and  to  abolish  compulsory  Greek.  He 
combined  exceptional  knowledge  and 
insight  with  a  humour  and  literary 
grace  probably  without  precedent  in  a 
student  of  legal  antiquities.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  scholar  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  had  received  many  honorary 
distinctions. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Randall. — The  Very  Rev. 
Richard  William  Randall,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Chichester  from  1892  to  1902,  died 
at  Bournemouth  on  December  21. 
Born  on  April  13,  1824.  the  eldest  s.  of 
Archdeacon  Randall  of  Berkshire,  and 
of  a  dau.  of  Mr.  R.  Lowndes  of  Dork- 
ing, he  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  was  or- 
dained in  1847,  and  succeeded  Arch- 
deacon (afterwards  Cardinal)  Manning 
as  Rector  of  Lavington  with  GrafFham, 
Sussex,  in  1851.  In  1868  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  charge  of  All  Saints, 
Clifton,  then  consecrated.  For  the 
time,  the  services  he  introduced  were 
regarded  as  extremely  ritualistic,  but 
he  was  always,  according  to  the 
OuardiaUj  a  strong  •'  Prayer  Book 
Churchman,"  and  the  Bishop,  though 
for  some  time  regarding  the  church 
with  disfavour,  eventually  changed  his 
attitude    and  made  Dr.   Randall  an 


Honorary  Canon  of  Bristol.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Chichester 
in  1902  after  an  active  career  as  a 
parish  priest.  For  many  years  he  was 
on  the  Council  of  the  English  Church 
Union.  He  was  Select  Preacher  at 
Oxford  in  1893-4,  and  was  an  important 
member  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. He  had  written  a  number  of 
religious  works,  some  of  them  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  of  children. 
He  m.  Wilhelmina.  dau.  of  Q.  A. 
Bruxner. 

Ferdinand  Bninetiire.  —  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Bruneti^re,  one  of  the  leading 
critics  of  his  time  in  France,  died  in 
Paris  on  December  9.  Bom  at  Toulon 
ip  1849,  he  came  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
Ecole  Normale,  but  failed  on  his  first 
effort  and  was  prevented  from  making 
another  by  the  war  of  1870.  He  then 
did  literary  work  for  the  Revue  Poli- 
tiqus  and  LitUraire  and  for  other 
periodicals,  and  assisted  M.  Wallon  in 
his  St,  Louis  et  son  SUel$.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondu 
from  1875  onwards,  and  became  its 
assistant  editor,  and  from  1894  its 
director.  Five  volumes  of  his  critical 
studies,  mostly  contributed  to  it  in  the 
first  instance,  appeared  between  1880 
and  1887,  and  a  history  of  literature 
in  1884  and  1885.  He  succeeded  M. 
John  Lemoinne  at  the  Acad^mie  Fran- 
9aise  in  1894.  He  became  an  ardent 
Catholic,  it  was  said  owing  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Pope,  and  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  the  reasons  for  his  faith  which 
were  published  as  a  volume,  '*  Discours 
de  Combat."  He  was,  however, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 
Vatican  in  hampering  the  organisation 
of  the  French  Church  after  the  separa- 
tion from  the  State  in  1905.  His 
knowledge  was  very  wide  and  thorough, 
but  was  most  profound  as  regarded  the 
seventeenth  century. 


On  the  2nd,  aged  nearly  80,  Edward  KezrlBon  Harvey,  J.P.  for  Norfolk  and 
Suftolk,  twice  Mayor  of  Norwich,  and  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
society  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  On  the  3rd,  aged  74,  His  C^nd  Dacal  mciwiAiM 
Prince  Karl  of  Baden,  only  surviving  brother  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  and  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Duchy.  He 
had  served  in  the  Austrian  Army  at  Solferino  and  in  the  Franco-German  War. 
On  the  5th,  aged  56,  Kajor-Oeneral  Ooise  Tucker,  C.B.,  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 
He  had  served  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1882,  and  in  the  Eastern  Soudan  in 
1884,  and  was  chosen  to  command  the  Royal  Marine  Brigade  at  the  Coronation 
in  1902.  On  the  5th,  aged  81,  Oeneral  8ir  John  Lonia  Nation,  K.C.B.,  H.M.*s 
Indian  Army.  He  had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  in  the  Naga  Hills  Cam- 
paign in  1879-80,  for  wliich  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches.  He  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1900.  On  the  6th,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Ck>nBin8  (nie  Cundell),  author  of  "The 
Sands  of  Time  are  Sinking  "  and  otlier  well-known  hymns.  On  the  7th,  aged  53, 
Sir  Alexander  Ashmore,  K.C.M.O.,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Coy  Ion.    A  Cambridge  man,  he  entered  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  in  1876,  and  had 
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also  served  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  Gvpras,  and  in  British  Guiana.  He  was  a  hard 
worker  and  an  extremely  able  administrator.  On  the  7th,  aged  71 ,  Kajor-Oeneral 
Constantine  PUpps  Gary,  C.B.,  late  H.E.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  from  1897  to  1901.  On  the  7th,  aged  55,  Dr.  Lapponi,  private 
physician  to  Leo  XIII.  and  Pius  X.  On  the  8th,  aged  78,  the  Riglit  Rev.  Oeorge 
Franklin  Seymour,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  since  1877  ;  a  strong  High 
Churchman.  On  the  8th,  Lady  RadcUffe,  wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Percival  Kadcliffe, 
and  a  cousin  of  the  lost  Sir  Roger  Tiohbome  (Annual  Beoibteb,  1871,  p.  217).  On 
the  8th,  aged  76,  Sir  Bicbard  Mills,  K.C.B.,  for  over  fifty  years  in  the  Civil  Service, 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  from  1896  to  1900.  He  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in 
1901.  On  the  9th,  aged  75,  H«nry  Bicbard  Tomldnson,  for  some  years  Bursar  and 
Assistant  Master  of  Marlborough  College,  then  prominent  in  insurance  circles, 
and  an  owner  of  considerable  estates  in  Cheshire.  He  had  been  a  Wrangler  at 
Cambridge,  rowed  at  Henley  in  1852,  and  played  in  the  University  eleven.  On 
the  9th,  Bebaniin,  ex-King  of  Dahomey,  conquered  and  exiled  by  General  Dodds 
in  1892.  On  the  10th,  aged  54,  Colonel  Louis  Felix.  Pinault,  C.1I.0.,  member  of 
the  Quebec  Provincial  Legislature.  Had  served  in  the  repression  of  the  Fenian 
raids  and  of  the  Kiel  rising,  and  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  had  been  active  in 
organising  the  Canadian  contingents  for  South  Africa.  On  the  11th,  aged  81, 
Alfired  John  Stanton,  sometime  Liberal  M.P.  for  Stroud.  On  the  11th,  Major 
William  Tankerville  Allen,  B.M.L.L  Had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan,  1884-5.  On  the  11th,  aged  46,  Bichard  Henry  Boyle,  sixth  Earl  of 
Shannon.  Succeeded  1890 ;  m.  Nellie,  dau.  of  Mr.  C.  Thompson,  of  Brookham, 
Surrey,  1895.  Succeeded  by  the  second  s.  of  the  marriage.  On  the  12th,  a^ed 
78,  at  Delmonte,  California,  Sir  John  Leng,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Dundee  from  1889  to 
1905,  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser  and  People's  JoumaX,  He 
had  been  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Dundee.  On  the  12th,  aged  63,  William 
J.  CraifiT,  M.A.  T.C.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
of  the  Aberystwith  University  College,  editor  of  the  **  Arden  Shakespeckre,'*  and 
among  the  most  learned  workers  on  the  poet's  text.  On  the  ISth,  his  95th  birth- 
day, the  Bey.  Bobert  More  Wbite,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  Vicar  of  Church  Stoke,  near  Shrewsbury.  About  the  13th,  aged  71,  Ck>unt 
Carl  Lewenbaupt,  Swedish  Minister  to  Great  Britain  from  1895  to  1902,  and 
previously  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Sweden  and  Norway.  On  the  ISth, 
Lady  Ventry,  wife  of  Lord  Ventry  and  dau.  of  Andrew  Wauchope  of  Midlothian. 
On  the  13ch,  aged  upwards  of  70,  Charles  Hamilton  Ald6,  for  many  years  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  London  literary  society,  a  writer  of  novels,  songs  and  dramas 
of  considerable  merit  and  popularity,  and  a  skilful  amateur  artist.  On  the  14th, 
aged  79,  J.  A.  C.  Oudemans,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Utrecht  for 
thirty  years.  He  had  done  important  observational  work.  On  the  14th,  aged  78, 
Albrecht  Thaer,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Giessen  from  1871  to 
1901,  and  a  writer  of  standurd  works  on  agricultural  science.  On  the  16th,  aged 
G5,  Thomas  Dolling  Bolton,  Liberal  Member  for  North-East  Derbyshire  since  1886, 
and  J.  P.  for  Herefordshire ;  a  London  solicitor  and  director  of  companies.  On 
the  18th,  Arthur  W.  Panton,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  a  learned  writer  on  mathematical  subjects.  On  the  19th,  aged  42,  Henrietta 
Catherine  Douglas  McArthur,  for  many  years,  though  an  invalid,  an  active  worker 
among  poor  girls  in  South  London.  On  the  19th,  aged  79,  William  Wilthieu 
Fenn,  an  artist  of  great  talent  who  became  blind  just  ba  he  had  achieved  his 
reputation,  and  bore  his  burden  for  forty  years  with  unfailing  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness. He  hid  written  several  books,  among  them  '*  Woven  in  Darkness  '*  and 
**  Blind  Man*s  Holiday."  On  the  2l8t,  aged  69,  William  Bobert  McConnell,  K.C., 
D.L.,  F.B.O.S.,  Chairman  since  1896  of  the  County  of  London  Sessions.  Bom  in 
Ireland,  he  was  educated  at  Belfast,  became  B.A.  of  London  University,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Inner  Temple  in  1862,  joining  the  Northern  Circuit. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Goncourt  prosecution  for  turf  fraud,  the  prosecution  in 
the  Maybrick  case,  and  was  Revising  Barrister  for  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the 
Gloucester  Election  Commission  of  1880.  He  was  an  extremely  able  as  well  as  a 
merciful  judge  in  criminal  cases,  an  able  lawyer,  and  popular  with  the  Bar.  On 
the  22nd,  aged  83,  Major-Oeneral  Charles  Irvine,  formerly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Army,  and  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  27th  Punjaubis,  of  which  he  was  the  last 
original  officer.  His  service  included  the  Sikh  Wars,  the  Mutiny  and  the  China 
expedition  of  1860-1.  On  the  24th,  Thomas  Alexander  Ferguson  ("  Tom  ")  Graham, 
an  able  painter  of  portraits  and  figure  subjects.  On  the  24th,  aged  87,  Admiral 
Augustus  Sinclair  Booth.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  1835  in  saving  the  crew  of 
H.M.S.  Challenger,  on  which  he  was  serving  when  she  was  wrecked  on  the  Chilian 
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coast,  and  had  served  at  the  bombardment  of  Acre  and  in  the  Russian  War  of  1854-5, 
retiring  in  1856.  On  the  24th,  aged  71,  Joseph  Bemays,  M.I.C.B.,  an  eminent 
German  hydraulic  engineer  long  settled  in  England.  On  the  28th,  aged  67, 
Alexander  Johnson  Cassatt,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  since  18d9, 
and  originally  an  engineer.  On  the  29th,  suddenly,  at  Calcutta,  aged  70,  Samuel 
Smith,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Flintshire  from  1886  to  1905,  and  previously  for  Liverpool 
when  undivided.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  cotton  trade,  an  ardent  social 
reformer  and  philanthropist  and  supporter  of  the  Indian  National  Conference. 
On  the  29th,  from  injuries  received  in  the  Elliot  Junction  railway  accident, 
Alexander  William  Black,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Banffshire  since  1900,  and  Writer  to 
the  Signet  since  1885.  He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  House,  chiefly  as  a  skilful 
opponent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  *' fiscal  reform."  On  the  29th,  aged  91, 
the  Bey.  Henry  Bailey,  D.O.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  from  1850  to  1875 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  Missionary  College,  Canterbury.  He  had  been  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  taken  double  honours  in  1839  and  won 
University  Scholarships  in  Theology  and  Hebrew.  On  the  29th,  at  Constanti- 
nople, Sir  Alft^d  Sandison,  Dragoman  of  the  British  Embassy  from  1860  to 
1894,  and  a  prominent  personage  in  the  foreign  society  of  the  Turkish  capital. 
On  the  29th,  aged  80,  Ueat. -Colonel  William  Joseph  Oorman,  for  over  fifty  years 
in  the  Colonial  Service  in  Ceylon  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  volunteer  move- 
ment in  the  island.  On  the  30th,  aged  83,  Lieut.-aeneral  Oeorge  Edward  Baines, 
Colonel  Liverpool  (late  8th)  Regiment ;  served  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  1S57.  On 
the  80th,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Oeorg^e  Venahles,  1I.A.  Oxon.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich, 
and  from  1874  to  1888  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth,  where  he  did  much  to  restore  the 
ancient  church.  He  was  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1883,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Patronage.  On  the  30th,  aged  68,  Urs.  JoMphine 
Butler,  dau.  of  John  Grey  of  Dilston,  a  fellow-worker  with  Clarkson  against 
slavery,  and  widow  of  Dr.  George  Butler,  Head  Master  of  Liverpool  College,  1856- 
82.  At  Liverpool,  after  the  accidental  death  of  her  only  daughter,  she  was  led 
into  philanthropic  work,  eventually  among  friendless  girls,  and  in  1869,  at  great 
cost  to  herself,  came  forward  to  oppose  the  introduction  into  England  of  the 
State  regulation  of  prostitution  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  After  a  long 
struggle,  involving  much  obloquy  to  its  promoters,  the  movement  was  crowned 
with  success  in  l'-r86.  A  refined  and  gentle  lady,  she  was  in  every  way  totally 
unlike  the  popular  conception  of  the  ''  shrieking  sisterhood."  She  had  written 
lives  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  Oberlin,  and  of  her  father.  On  the  30th,  aged  61, 
George  Pitt  Lewis  K.G.,  M.P.  for  Barnstaple  (at  first  Liberal,  then  Liberal 
Unionist)  from  1885  to  1892,  sometime  Recorder  of  Poole,  and  a  Deputy  County 
Court  Judge.  On  the  30th,  aged  94,  Mrs.  Julia  Ooodman,  nee  SaJaman,  a  success- 
ful portrait  painter,  who  had  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1836.  On 
the  31st,  aged  58,  the  Bey.  Hichael  J.  Moylan,  Superior-General  of  the  Order  of 
Christian  Brothers  from  1900  to  1905.  On  the  31st,  the  Countess  of  Clancarty 
(Belle  Bilton),  well  known  on  the  variety  stage  before  her  marriage  to  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty  in  1889.  In  December,  aged  62,  William  Stewart  Ross  (''  Saladin  "),  for 
many  years  a  writer  in  t)ie  National  Reformer  and  Secular  Review,  and  later 
editor  of  the  Agnostic  Journal.  Besides  his  activity  as  a  "  freethought  advocate," 
ho  wrote  spirited  ballad  and  lyrical  poetry,  and  s>me  school  books. 
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The  figures  between  [  ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


AcADBMiciANS,  election  of  Ht.  Gaudens, 
A.  (Hon.  For.),  2,  98  ;  Israels,  J.  (Hon. 
For.),  2,  98  ;  Solomon,  8.  J.,  2,  98 

ACCIDENTS.  —  Explosions,  Courrii-res 
Mine,  Lens,  7  ;  Devonport,  steam  pin- 
nace, 4  ;  Jellico,  Tennessee,  31 ;  Rurikf 
Barrow,  29 ;  Wingate  Colliery,  82. 
MiscBLLANBOUS,  Lofoden  Islands,  ava- 
lanche, 7 ;  Gilbert,  J.  S.,  and  two 
sons,  drowned,  26  ;  Distillery  at 
Glasgow,  "wash  charger"  collapses, 
36 ;  Milner,  Mrs.,  and  children,  suffo- 
cated by  gas,  2 ;  Monte  Oil  veto  Market, 
Naples,  roof  collapses,  10  ;  Sowerby 
Bridge,  carriage  overturned,  11  ;  Vic- 
toria Pit,  Clackmannan,  4  ;  Zum  Hirsch 
Hotel,  Black  Forest,  10.  Motor  oars. 
Battle,  Sussex,  21 ;  Buxton,  21 ;  Hand- 
cross  Hill,  Crawley,  24.  Railway, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  34  ;  Baillie- 
ston,  21  ;  Cimarron  River,  30  ;  Elliot, 
Arbroath,  39  ;  Grantham  Station,  30  ; 
Kirtlebridge,  10 ;  Ottersberg,  39  ; 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  8  ;  Salisbury  Station, 
22;  Terra  Cotta,  Washington.  39; 
UUeskelf,  37.  Shipping,  Aquidaban, 
3 ;  Essex,  21 ;  Haver/in-d,  19  ;  Mezly, 
38  ;  H.M.  PHn^  of  Wales,  11.  Tram- 
car,  electric,  Highgate,  21 ;  Liver- 
pool, 3 

Addrbss.     See  Parliament. 

AFGHANISTAN.— Amir,  his  tour  through 
Jalalabad,  [371] ;  relations  with  India, 
[371] 

AFRICA,  EAST.— Abyssinia,  agreement 
signed,  [4171  British  Cbntral 
Africa,  [41^  ;  population,  [419] ; 
railway  construction,  [419] ;  revenue, 
[419];  trade,  [419].  British  East 
Africa,  [418].  Gbrman  EIast  Akbica, 
]4191.      LouRBN(^    Marqubs,    trade, 

'420',         PORTUQDBSB      EaST     AKRICA, 


'419' 


trade, 


J.     [420]. 
,  r4'l8]. 


SOMALILAND 


Protectorates,  [41 8].  Uganda,  sleep- 
ing sickness,  [418]!  Zanzibar,  out- 
break of  plague,  [419]  ;  trade,  419. 

NORTH.  —  AiiG  BRIAN     hinterland, 

French  responsibilities  in,  [422]  ;  trade. 
[423];  Morocco,  Algeciras,  General 
Act  of  the  Conference  at,  [420],  2,  9, 
10 ;  France,  relations  with,  [421]  ; 
revolutionary  movements, [420] ;  Rosen, 
Dr.,  his  mission,  [421];  trade,  [421]. 
Tunis,  Bey,  death  of  the,  [423]; 
trade,  [423] 


AFRICA,  SOUTH.— Basutoland,  Henn- 


toms  Convention,  [406] ;  Estimates, 
[406] ;  Income  Tax  Bill,  [4061 ;  Legisla- 
ture,  opening,  [4061 ;  rebellion,  [406], 
27  ;  Connaught,  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 
their  visit,  [402}  Natal,  Budget.  [405] ; 
Elgin,  Lora,  his  despatch  suspending 
executions, 
under  martial 
insurrection,  [79],  [402]-r4 
[4051 ;  Royston,  Col.,  charges  against, 
[405].  Oranqb  Rivbr  Colony,  Esti- 
mates, [402];  Goold-Adams,  Sir  H., 
his  statement  on  tinance,  [402] ;  Re- 
sponsible government,  grant  of,  [246], 
[398]  ;  Steyn,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Lord 
Milner,  [402] ;  trade,  [402].  Rhodbsia, 
Budget,  [407];  gold,  output,  [407]; 
railway  construction,  [408].  Rhodesia, 
North-Eastem,  [4081 ;  Matoppo  Hills, 
Indaba  of  chiefs,  [408].  Rhodesia, 
Southern,  revenue,  [408].  Swaziland, 
Selborne,  Lord,  holds  an  Indaba,  [401]. 
Transvaal,  Budget,  £399],  [401]: 
Chinese  labour,  [81.  [19],  [26],  [28],  [59], 
[209],  [234]  '"^"^  ^        '  • 


,  [400] ;  numl)er  of  convic- 
;  commercial  depression, 
4011;  Constitution,  [199], 
-[397],  38  ;  "  National  As- 
form^.  [3981 :  Responsible) 


tions,  [400 
report  on, 
[246],  [395: 

sociation '*  formed,  [398];  R< 
government,  granted,  [o94] ;  revenue, 
[399],  [401];  Selborne,  Lord,  re-ap- 
pointed Governor,  [401] 
-  WEST.— Angola,  railway  construc- 
tion, [427] ;  trade,  [427].  Ashanti, 
[426].  Congo  Frbb  Statr,  disturb- 
ances, [427] ;  Leopold,  King,  and  the 
Congo,  [174],  [2371,  [343],  [429] ;  railway 
construction,  [429];  reform  commission, 
recommendations,  [428].  Frrnoh 
Wbst  Africa,  Lenfant,  Major,  ex- 
pedition under,  [430];  Roume,  M., 
nis  report,  [430].  Gambia,  revenue, 
[426] ;  trade,  [4261.  Gbrman  South- 
west Africa,  Deimling,  Col.,  his 
operations  against  the  rebels,  [427]  ; 
number  of  casualties,  [427].  Gbrman 
Wbst  Africa,  [427].    Gold   Coast, 

[425] ;  gold  industry,  [426]  ;  revenue, 
426] ;  trade,  [426].  Lagos,  raUway 
extension,  [4251  ;  revenue,  [425]  ; 
trade,  [425].     Nigeria,   Northern, 
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AFRICA,  WEST,  amtCnued. 

administration,  report  on,  [423] ;  cost, 
^423]  ;  Lugard,  Sir  F.,  his  resignation, 
[423j  ;  railway  extension  scheme, 
424] ;  rebels,  attacks  of,  [424] ;  opera- 
;ions  against.  [424],  [425].  Nigeria, 
Southern,  population,  [425] ;  revenue, 
[425] ;  trade,  [425].  Northbrn  Terri- 
tories, (4261.  Sierra  Leone,  railway 
completion,  [426]  :  revenue,  [426] 

Albert  Hall,  Churchmen  at,  [124],  14 ; 
Primrose  League  at,  [116] 

Alexandra,  Queen,  at  Cnatswortb,  1 ;  her 
Fund  for  the  Unemployed,  8,  4  ;  at  the 
Piraeus,  11 ;  at  Newcastle,  24 ;  Alnwick 
Castle,  2i ;  King's  Lynn,  35 

Aliens  Act,  result  of,  1 ;  debate  on,  [66] 

Ambassadors,  appointment  of,  Bryce,  J., 


[253];  Komura,  Baron,  16 
[fir"         -  - 


AMERICA.— Kw/«  Canada,  Mexico,  New- 
foundland, United  States,  West  Indies 

CENTRAL.— Costa   Rica,  [4661. 

Guatemala,  [465].  Honduras,  [465j. 
Salvador,  [465] 

SOUTH.— Argentina,  Aloorta,  Dr. 

F.,  appointed  President,  [471] ;  his  ad- 
dress, [471];  budget,  1^472];  immigrants, 
number  of,  [472] ;  Quintana,  President, 
hisdeath,  [471];  trade,  [472].  Bouvia, 
Budget,  [474] ;  railway  construction, 
r474]  ;  tin  industry,  [473] ;  trade,  [474]. 
BRAZIL,  debt,  foreign,  amount  of, 
[470];  Drago  doctrine,  [469];  Pan- 
Americau  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
[469] ;  Penna,  Dr.  A.,  President,  [470] ; 
his  inaugural  address,  [470]  ;  tuiiBr,  the 
new,  [471] ;  Taubate  agreement,  [470]. 
Chiu,  Budget,  [473];  Montt,  Senor, 
President,  [473]  ;  trade,  [473]  ;  Valpar- 
aiso, earthquake,  [472],  83.  Ecuador, 
Alfaro,  General,  installed  President, 
[4731 ;  Quito  railway,  [473]  ;  trade, 
[473].  GuuNA,  British,  gold  and 
oiamond  industries,  £468]  ;  revenue, 
[468] ;  trade,  [468].  Guiana,  Dutch, 
[468].  Guiana,  French,  [468].  Para- 
guay, Ferreiro,  (Jen.  B.,  elected 
President,    [472].       Peru,    revenue, 

E;  trade,  [473].     Uruguay,  trade, 
Venezuela,  exports,  [474]  ; 
ce,  relations  with,  [474] 
Anniversaries,  celebration  of,  Aberdeen 
University,  [257],  31 ;  Coal  Tar  Colour 
Jubilee,  26 
Armstrong,  College,  Newcastle,  opened, 

24 
Army  Council,  decision  on  the  War  Stores 
Commission,  33 

Orders,   publication,    [214],   30,  33; 

reductions  in  Army,  30 
ART. — Retrospect  of  : — 
^RTS  and  Crafts  Society,  99 
Chantrey  Trustees,  pictures  chosen  by, 

97 
Holman  Hunt  exhibition,  99 
Modern  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  99 
National  Gallery  acquisitions,  97 
New  English  Art  Club,  98 
New  Gallery,  98 
Royal  Acade  ny,  98  ;  WiuU'r  Exhibition, 

98  ;  elections,  98 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  9J 
Sales,  7.  8.  9,  14.  16,  21,  37,  38,  98-100 


ASIA. —  Vide  Afghanistan,  Balachistan, 
China,  Hong-Kong,  India.  Japan, 
Korea.  North-West  Frontier,  Persia, 
Siam,  Tibet 

AUSTRALASIA.— Kwfe  New  South 
Wales,  New  SSealand,  Polynesia. 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria 

AUSTRALIA.— Commerce  Act,  [475]. 
Creswell,  Capt.,  his  proposidd  for  con- 
structing a  navy,  [477j  Election. 
general,  [475] ;  result,  [476].  In- 
dustries Preservation  Act,  [475]. 
Legislative  measures,  [4751  Pre- 
ference schemes,  [476j.  Premiers, 
protest  against  their  exclosion  from 
the  Colonial  Conference,  [478].  State 
debts,  question  of  Federalising,  [477]. 
Tabipf  Commission.  [475].  Trade, 
[474].  White  labour,  subetitntion  for 
black.[477] 

SOUTH.— Agricultural    industry, 

[480].  Election,  general.  [430].  Rail- 
way construction,  [480] 

WESTERN.— Federation,  secession 

from  the,  [481].  Gold,  stealing,  re- 
port on,  [481].  Immigration  schemes, 
[481].  MOORE,  Mr.,  Premier,  [481]. 
Kason,  Mr.,  Agent-General  in  London, 

AUSTRI A-HUNGARY.  —  Aehrbnthal, 
Baron,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
[311];  on  foreign  relations,  [312]. 
Algeciras  Conference.  [312].  An- 
drassy,  Count,  on  tne  non-Magyar 
races,  [310].  Beck,  Baron,  Premier, 
[309].  Budget,  [3131  Coalition, 
Executive  Committee,  dissolved,  [3071, 
8.  Congresses,  [309].  Customs  tarin, 
[308].  Czechs  and  Magyars,  proposed 
alliance  between,  [^].  I>blbqa- 
TioNS,  meeting,  [311].  Election, 
general,  [308].  Forbion  relations, 
3121.  Franchise  Reform  BUI,  [309], 
'310j.  Germany,  tariff  and  commer- 
cial treaty  with,  [3071.  Goluchowski, 
Count,  resignation,  [311] ;  on  foreign 
affairs,  [312].  Hohbnlohe,  Prince, 
resignation,  [309].  Italy,  relations 
with,  [314].  KOVAOS,  M.,  attack  on, 
[306] ;  forced  to  resign,  [306].  Lbqis- 
LATIVE  measures,  [309j.  Municipal 
members,  British,  their  visit,  [314]. 
Parliament,  dissolved,  [307],  5; 
opened,  [308],  16;  prorogued,  [309]; 
crisis  settled,  10.  Pitreich,  General 
von.  resignation,  [311].     SchOnaich. 


General  von,  Minister  for  War,  [311]. 
Wekbrl^,  Dr. .  Premier,  308 


Servia,      tariff     war      with,      [314]. 


Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of,  his 
speech  on  opening  Parliament,  [308] ; 
reception  in  Silesia,  [309] 
Autographs  and  letters,  sale  of,  15,  16 

Balfour,  Lord,  of  Burleigh,  expelled  from 
the  Constitutional  Club,  [15] 

BALUCHISTAN.— MaoMahon,  Sir  H„ 
appointed  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General,  [3701  NusHKJ  -  Sbistan 
rout^^  result,  [870].  Qubtta,  durbar 
at.  [370] 

Banoour  Village,  Kettlenieut  for  the  insane, 
opened,  32 
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Bankruptcies  and  deeds  of  arrangement, 
number  of,  32 

Baronetcijbs  conferred,  Cawley.  F.,  35  ; 
Channing,  F.  A.,  35;  Graham,  J.  H. 
N.,  35  ;  Hughes-Hunter,  Col.  C,  85 ; 
Schuster,  F.,  21 ;  Schwann,  C.  8.,  21 

Battbnbbro,  Princess  Ena  of,  abjures  the 
Protestant  faith,  7 ;  betrothal,  /  ;  leaves 
London,  16;  marriage,  [148],  [350],  17 

Beit,  A.,  death  of,  128 ;  bequests,  25 

BELGIUM.— Antwbbi'  Fortifications  Bill, 
m2].  Budget,  [342].  Colonial 
Uoverument  Bill,  [o44].  Congo  ques- 
tion, [342>[344].  Elections,  [342]. 
Legislative  measures,  [341] 

'  Leopold    II.,    King,    on    the  Congo 

State,  [343] 

Bills.    See  Parliament 

Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  new  oratorio 
produced,  32 

BiRON,  H.  C.,  appointed  Metropolitan 
Police  Magistrate,  9 

BiscHOPFSHEiM,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  celebra- 
tion of  their  golden  wedding,  37 

BisLBY  National  Rifle  Association,  22; 
matches,  23 ;  prizes,  23 

Boat  races.    See  Sports 

Booth,  General,  celebration  of  his  seventy- 
seventh  birthday,  10 

Bradlbt,  a.  C,  resigns  Professorship  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  4 

British  Association,  meeting  at  York,  26 

Museum,     appointment     of     Royal 

Trustee,  3 

Buckler,  J.  R.,  sale  of  his  collection  of 
pictures,  7 

Budget.    See  Parliament 

BULGARIA.— Greeks,  persecution,  [337]. 
Petkofp,  M.,  Premier,  [337] ;  his  pro- 
gramme, [337].  Petroff,  General,  re- 
signation, [337].  Turkey,  relations 
with,  [337] 

BURNAND,  Sir  F.,  resigns  connection  with 
Punch,  5 

Burns,  R.,  sale  of  a  letter  by,  12 

Bye-blbotions,  [2111  [215],  7,  9,  10,  15, 
26,  27,  28,  36,  37 

Cambon,  p..  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D. 
conferred,  19 

Cambridgb  University,  proposal  on  the 
B.A.  courses  rejected,  16 ;  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  list,  18 ;  changes  in 
the,  approved,   33 

Campbell-Bannbrman,  Lady,  her  death, 
[217],  138 

CANADA.— A  yles  worth,     A.     B.,    ap- 

g)inted  Minister  of  Justice,  [453]. 
ritish  Columbia,  [461].  Budget, 
[452],  [458].  Conpekences,  [459], 
[4601.  Edward  VII.,  King,  inviUtion 
to,  [452],  11.  Estimates,  [452],  [458]. 
Excise  revenue,  [459].  Fiscal  ques- 
tion, [451].  Fitzpatrick,  Hon.  C, 
appointed  Chief  J  ustice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  [453].  Fraser,  Hon.  D.  C, 
appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
[451].  Grby,  Lord,  Governor-General, 
character  of  his  speeches,  [456].  Hali- 
PAX,  last  British  soldier  leaves,  [460] ; 
Archbishop  of,  his  death,  [450j.  Hy- 
luan,  Hon.  C.  S.,  his  resignation,  [45o]. 
Immigrants,  number  of,  [455].  Jones, 


CANADA,  continued. 

Hon.  A.,  his  death,  [4501.  Lauribr, 
Sir  W.,  reconstruction  of  Mi  is  Ministry, 
[450];  on  the  fiscal  question,  [451]. 
Legislative  measures,  [454].  Lemieux, 
Hon.  R..  appointed  Postmaster- 
(General,  [453].  Life  insurance  report, 
[451].  Manitoba,  [461].  New  Bruns- 
wick, [^461].  Newfoundland,  proposed 
admission  to  the  Dominion,  [455]. 
Nova  Scotia,  [460].  Ontario,  [4611. 
Parliament,  opened,  [452],  [457]. 
Prefontaine,  Hon.  Mr.,  his  death,  [450]. 
Quebec,  [461].  Railways,  report  on, 
[457] ;  mileage,  [457].  Strikes,  [453]. 
Taripp  Commission,  result,  [451] ;  Re- 
vision Bill,  [457],  [458].  Taschereau, 
Sir  H.,  his  resignation,  [453].  Trade, 
[459] ;  disputes,  number  of,  [454]. 
WBST  Indies,  proposed  admission  to 
the  Dominion,  [455] 
Canals  and  inland  navigation.  Royal  Com- 
mission on,  7 
Caxton,  sale  of  a  book  printed  by,  37 
*'  Census  of  the  British  Empire,"  [44]. 
Centenary,  celebration  of,  Pitt,  W.,  3 
Chamberlain,  J.,  celebration  of  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  [178]-[180],  22;  in 
Parliament,  [19],  [26],  [53],  [61],  [63], 
[1131.  [121];  at  meetings,  [7],  [8], 
[125] ;  illness.  25 
Channel,  attempts  to  swim  across,  29 
Charing  Cross  Station,  inquest,  2;  re- 
opened, 8 ;  report  on  the  accident,  19 
CHINA.— Administration,  reform  of  the, 
[388].  Army  reform,  [389].  Com- 
mission, Imperial,  report,  [388],  9. 
Education,  [3891.  Famine,  [391]. 
Foreien  relations,  [391].  Indo-China, 
French,  Annam,  King  of,  his  dethrone- 
ment, [394];  Cambodia,  King  of,  his 
coronation,  [394] ;  Estimates,  [394] ; 
Railway  construction,  [394] ;  trade, 
[394].  Maritime  Customs,  appoint- 
ment of  High  Commissioners,  [390] ; 
revenue,  [391].  Missions,  attack  on 
[391],  6.  Opium,  abolition  of  the  use 
of,  [389],  31 ;  loss  of  revenue,  [390]. 
Piracies,  number  of,  [391].  Rail- 
ways, construction,  [389J,  [392] 
Chrtstib's,  sale  at,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  15, 

16,  19,  21,  37,  38,  100 
Civil  List  pensions,  20 
Coal    miners,    Northumbrian,   ballot   on 

eight  hours'  day,  24 
Coal-tar  Colour  Jubilee,  26 
Colston  "Anchor"  Banquet,  [231] 
CONFERENCES  and  CONGRESSES.— 
Algeciras,  [84],  [301],  [420],  2,  9,  10. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Bristol,  30 ; 
Grocers'  Hall,  24.  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  14,  19.  Cotton  trade, 
Manchester,  12.  Headmasters,  Mal- 
vern College,  39.  Independent  Labour 
party,  StocKton-on-Tees,  11.  Inter- 
Parliamentary,[191]-[193jl,  25.  Library 
Association,  Bradford,  29.  Masters, 
Assistant,  Mercers'  School,  29.  Miners 
Federation,  London,  17  ;  Swansea,  32. 
National  Union  of  Conservative  and 
Constitutional  Associations,  [1961. 
Newspaper  Society,  20.  Norwich 
Diocesan,  [100].     Pan-American,  Rio 
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CONFERENCES,  CONGRESSES,  omt. 
de  Janeiro,  27,  [469],  Peace  (projected), 

10.  Postal  Clerka'  Association,  Liver- 
pool, 11.  Postal  Union,  Universal, 
Rome,  10.  Railway  Servants,  Cardiff, 
[215],  32.  Scottish  Liberal  Association, 
Peebles,  [215].  Shop  Assistants, 
National  Union  of,  Marylebone,  11. 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  Brad- 
ford, 11.  Teachers,  National  Union 
of,  Scarborough,  11.  Templars,  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good,  Liverpool, 

11.  Trade  Union,  Liverpool,  29. 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  Berlin,  [247],  34. 
Women's  Suffrage  Alliance,  Copen- 
hagen, 27 

COXNAUGHT,  Duke  of,  opens  University 
College  Hospital,  35  ;  nis  visit  to  South 
Africa,  [402] 

CoNNAUOHT,  Prince  Arthur  of,  his  mission 
to  Japan,  [383],  2  ;  return,  15 

Cook,  C.  A.,  appointed  Chief  Charity 
Commissioner,  29 

Corporation  plate,  Boston,  sale  of  former, 
13. 

County  Council,  Loudon,  members  visit 
Paris,  4 ;  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, 9 ;  annual  budget  statement, 
13  ;  Education  Committee,  decision  to 
admit  the  Press,  36 

CRETE.— DrsooNTBNT,  commission  of  in- 
quiry, [335].  Elbction,  general,  [3361. 
Grbbcb,  Prince  Qeorge  of,  his  farewell 
proclamation,  [336],  31.  Zaimis,  M., 
appointed  High  Commissioner,  [336] 

Crickbt.  .  See  Sports 

Criminal  cases,  Adcock,  Dr.,  14  ;  Balfour, 
J.,  released,  11  ;  Buckham,  R.,  28  ; 
Fane,  F.,  16 ;  Kerry,  T.  C,  acquitted, 
2 ;  Peach,  P.,  16  ;  SUnley,  M.  L.,  30 ; 
Watt,  H.,  release<l.  28 

Cromer,  Earl,  Order  of  Merit  l>estowed,  21 

Crops  and  grass,  acreage  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  28 

Crystal  Palace,  Handel  Festival  at,  21 

DEMONSTRATIONS.— Albert  Hall,[118]. 
[124],  14;  Canterbury,  [2251;  Caven- 
dish Square,  20;  Hvde  Park,  4,  12, 
16;  Manchester,  [161],  [217],  25; 
Regent's  Park,  [147],  18;  Salvation 
Anny,  10 

DENMARK. — Billh,  number  of,  passed, 
[355],  [358].      Budget.    [355' 
Constitution,   reform,    '355 
Election,  general,  [356],  [357] 
[357].     LB(il8LATiVB  measures,  [358]. 
Riosdao,  reassemble*!,  [355] ;  opened, 
[357].    Tariff  Reform  Bai.  [358] 

Christian  IX.,  King,  his  death,  [354], 

3  ;  funeral,  5  ;  memorial  services,  5 

Frederick    VIII.    proclaimed    King, 

[355] ;  his  visit  to  Germany,  [305] 

Dbnny,  E.  M.,  sale  of  his  collection  of 
pictures,  9 

Deputations,  received  by,  Asquith,  H.  H., 
;39].  [219],  [237];  Birrell,  A.,  [88], 
153] ;  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H., 
83],  [237],  15;  Canterbury,  Arch- 
jishop  of,  [232] ;  Grey.  Sir  E.,  [237] ; 
Lansdowne,  Lonl,  [232] 

Discount  Company,  National,  jubilee 
celebrated,  24 


.  [357]. 
.  [358]. 
;  result. 


DRAMA.  The.  —  Comedies  100;  Conrt 
Theatre,  101  ;  foreign  plays.  102 ; 
masical  comedy,  103 ;  novels,  adapta- 
tion, 102 ;  poetic  dramas,  1(K$ ;  Shakes- 
peare's  plays,  revivals,  102  ;  Shaw.  B.. 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma,'*  101 

Ih-eadnmight,  H.M.S.,  constraotion  of  the, 
[213] 

Dunn,  Sir  W.,  his  gift  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  13. 

EARTHQUAKES.  —  Buenaventura,  6  ; 
Chile,  [472],  28 ;  EngUnd,  21  ;  San 
Francisco,  [445],  11 ;  Tumaco,  6.  *Sy 
aho  82-83 

ECCLESIASTICAL.— Barnett,  Rev.  S. 
A.,  appointed  Canon  of  Westminster, 
19.  Bishops,  their  views  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  [99],  [148].  Caldwbix, 
R.  T.,  elected  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  6.  Canterbury. 
Archbishop  of,  on  Letters  of  Basiness, 
32.  Church  Congress,  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  [217],  32.  Congrt-gational 
Union,  annual  meeting,  13.  C-on voca- 
tion of  Canterbury,  meeting,  13,  36 ; 
dissolved,  2.  Eoclbsiastical  Disi-i- 
pline,  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on,  [168],  22.  Ellis,  Rev.  R.,  electwi 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney.  3. 
Evangelical  Alliance  **  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee "  celebrated,  18.  Filling  ham, 
Rev.  R.  C,  case  against.  5.  Kirk- 
patrick.  Rev.  A.  F.,  appointed  Dean 
of  Ely,  33.  Malvbrn  Link  Church, 
outrage  on,  27.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  18. 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  gift 
to,  13.  Representative  Church  Council 
meeting,  22.  Wblldon,  Bishop,  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Manchester,  19 

Edinburgh  University,  new  laboratories 
opened,  33. 

Edward  VII.,  King,  his  visit  to  Chats- 
worth,  1  ;  Paris,  6  ;  at  the  Piraeus.  11 ; 
entertained  by  Pres.  Fallieres.  13  ;  re- 
turn to  London,  13  ;  receives  German 
municipal  councillors,  [136],  15,  16  ; 
representatives  of  Frencn  Universities, 
17  ;  opens  the  King  Edward  Sana- 
torium, 19 ;  birthday  honours  con- 
ferred, 21,  35  ;  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Show,  Derby,  21  ;  opens  the 
bridge  at  Newcastle,  24  ;  at  Alnwick 
Castle,  24  ;  inspects  the  3rd  Battalion 
Scots  Guards,  26;  his  visit  to  Ger- 
many, 26  ;  receives  in  audience  three 
Indian  chiefs,  28  ;  arrival  from  Marien- 
bad,  29 ;  opens  Marischal  College, 
[257],  81  ;  receives  colours  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  84 ;  at  King's  Lynn,  35 

EGYPT.— Cbombr,  Lord,  his  report  on  the 
administration,  [411]  ;  on  reform  in 
the  system  of  legislation,  [411]-r414J  ; 
on  the  economic  condition  of,  [414] ; 
report  on  the  Soudan,  [415]  ;  on  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  [4161.  Dbumitation 
frontier  question,  Qi71,  [4091.  Den- 
shawi  executions,  tl73j,  Tl75j.  [209], 
[410].  Port  Said,  [41 7f.  Sinai  Pbnin- 
8ULA,  blood  money,  [417] ;  Bramly,  J., 
commandant,  [417] ;  population,  [416]. 
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ElJYPT,  coiUinued, 

Sondan,  report  on,  [415] ;  finance, 
[416]  ;  population,  [416]  ;  railway 
adnunistration,  [416]  ;  slave  trade, 
[416];  trade.  [416].  Suez  Canal, 
dimensions,  [417].  Trade,  [414]. 
Turkish  encroachments,  statement  of, 
[409] 

Elbotion.  General,  addresses,  r21-r4],  [61 ; 
manifestoes,  [.*)]  ;  polling,  m-Jll],  2 ; 
results,  [11]-[13];  petitions,  [116],  [167], 
[168],  [178J 

ELECTIONS.— Aberdeenshire,  E.,  6  ;  Ar- 
magh. N.,  36 ;  Basingstoke,  7 ;  Bod- 
min, 26  ;  Cockermoutn,  27  ;  Denbigh- 
shire, E.,  [211],  28  ;  Dulwich,  16  ;  Eye, 
10  ;  Galway.  6,  34:  Glamorgan,  [216], 
32  ;  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  19  ; 
Huddersfield,  [238],  37:  Ipswich,  2; 
Leicester,  9  ;  Leitrim,  N.,  6  ;  London, 
[33],  6,  19  ;  Tyrone,  E.,  26 

Municipal,  result,  [224],  34 

EfiGAR,  Sir  G.,  his  new  oratorio  The  Kiwj- 
dom,  32 

Empire  Day,  celebration  of.  [1381 

EsHBR,  Lord,  appointed  Royal  Trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  3 

Estimates.    See  Parliament 

EXHIBITIONS.— Austrian,  Earls  Court, 
13  ;  jewels  stolen,  28  ;  Milan.  12  ; 
Olympia,  Motor  Car,  36 

ExPBNDiTDRB,  Imperial,  paper  on,  28 

Finance  of  1906,  [262] 
FIRES.— Bristol,    Merchant    Venturers' 
Technical  College,  32 

DUNDEB,  26 

Paris,  leather  market,  14 

Sblbt,  Abbey  Church  of,  Yorkshire,  33 

Snodland,  paper  mills,  28 

Stratford,  west  Ham,  16 

Tekbls  Castle,  Camberley,  32 
Football.  See  Sports 
Foundation  stones  laid,  Dulwich  College, 
new  science  school.  6 ;  Victoria  Col- 
lege, Alexandria,  16 
FRANCE.— Alobciras  Conference,  [269]. 
Aranestv  Bill,  [272].  Bishops,  evic- 
tion, [277].  Brisson,  H.,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  [272].  Budget, 
[272],  [276].  Catholics,  forbidden 
by  the  Vatican  to  conform  to  the 
Separation  and  Associations  Laws, 
[273],  [276].  Churches,  inventories 
of,  protests  against,  [267],  4 ;  property 
sequestrated,  [277].  Clemenceau,  M., 
his  series  of  speeches,  [274] ;  forms  a 
Ministry,  [274j,  33.  Courrieres  mine, 
explosion,  [269].  Doumer,  M.,  re- 
elected President  of  the  Chamber, 
[266],  2.  Dreyfus,  Capt.,  restored 
to  his  rank,  [278],  24.  Election, 
general,  [271],  13.  FALUfeRBS,  M., 
elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
[267],  2 ;  installed  at  the  Elys^,  6. 
Finance  Bill,  [270],  [272].  London, 
Ix)rd  Mayor  of,  hU  visit  to  Paris,  [2771. 
Louhet,  M.,  his  retirement,  [268j. 
Midnight  mass  on  Christmas  Eve  sup- 
pressed, 39.  Montagnini,  M.,  ex- 
pelled, [277],  [283J.  Papal  Ency- 
clicals, [268],  [2731.  Picquart,  Col.. 
Brigadier-General.  [273],  24.      Public 


FRANCE,  cuntinwH. 

Worship  Associations,  [2731.  Sarribn, 
M.,  his  Ministry,  [269],  7  ;  resigna- 
tion, [274].  Senate,  elections.  [266]. 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  Law, 
result,  [267],  [268],  [276] ;  enforced. 
[277J.  Strikes.  [269],  [270].  Sunday 
closing  of  shops,  protests  against, 
[274].  Untvbrsitibs,  representatives 
visit  England,  17.  Wernz,  Father, 
elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  [274], 
30. 

GERMANY.— Addis  Abeba  treaty,  [305]. 
Africa,  South-West  and  East,  native 
insurrections,  [294]-[2961 ;  supplement- 
ary estimates,  [298T-[300].  Algeciras 
Conference,  [28/].  [301].  Army  man- 
oeuvres, [2881.  Arnim-Criewen,  Herr, 
appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
[294].  Brunswick,  Duchy  of.  Re- 
gency, [290].  BUlow.  Prince,  his  re- 
appearance m  the  Reichstag.  [2911.  36  ; 
on  foreign  relations,  [291]-[2931;  on 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Colonial 
Office,  [298] ;  on  the  results  of  the 
Alg:ecira8  Conference,  [302].  Colonial 
policy,  opposition,  [296] ;  reports, 
[297] ;  cost  of  administration,  p298]  ; 
charges  against,  [298].  Cumberland, 
Duke  of,  and  the  Regency  of  Bruns- 
wick, [290].  Dbnmark,  King  and 
Queen  of,  their  visit,  [30.5].  Dem- 
buTg,  Herr,  Director  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  [297] ;  statement  of 
his  policy,  [298].  Duelling,  debate 
on,  [286].  Education,  denomina- 
tional, [286].  Election,  general,  of 
1907,  preparations  for,  [300].  Esti- 
mates, [288].  Finance.  [288]. 
Foreign  relations,  [303]-[306].  Ho- 
henlohb.   Prince,  publication  of  his 


memoirs,  [3061.     Holstein,  Herr  von, 

resignation,  [306]. 

[290],  38.    Kopp,  Cardinal,  Order  of 


KdPBNicK  incident, 


the  Black  F^le  conferred,  [288].  La- 
BOUB  conflicts,  [289].  Moltkb.  Lieut.- 
General  H.  von.  appointed  head  of  the 
General  Staff.  1.  Municipal  council- 
lors, their  visit  to  England,  [136], 
ri69].  [803],  15,  16.  Navy  Bill,  [289]. 
Navy  League  Congress,  Hamourg, 
[290].  Pan-German  League  Congress, 
Dresden.  [2871.      Persia,   trade  with, 

[3031.  Podbielski,  Herr,  resignation, 
294 j.  Poland,  children,  forcible  Ger- 
manisation,  [286].  Prussia,  Prince 
Albert  of,  his  death.  [290].  186. 
Reichstag,  payment  of  members, 
[286] ;  diasolved,  [3001,  38.  Socialwt 
demonstrations,  [284],  3 ;  Congress, 
Mannheim,  [286]. 

Eitel  Friedrich,  Prince,  his  marriage,  6 

William  II.,  Emperor  of,  celebration 

of  his  silver  wedding,  6  ;  his  views  on 
politics,  [293] ;  visit  to  Vienna.  [304], 
[313]. 

Gloucester  Prison,  escape  of  convicts, 
33 

Golf  match.    See  Sports 

GREECE.— Athens,  Olympic  Games,  12, 
13.  BULQAKIA,  diplomatic  relations 
suspended,  [337].    Chamber,  the  new, 
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GREECE,  cofUinwd. 

[336].  Macedonia,  oatrage-s  in.  [333], 
[337].  ROUMANIA,  rupture  of  aiplo- 
matic  relations,  [838],  Thbotokib, 
M.,   on  foreign  policy,  [339] 

Grimthobpb,  Lord,  sale  of  his  pictures, 
14 

Hahtault  Forest,  dedicated  to  public  use, 

25 
Handbl  Festival,  at  Crystal  Palace,  21 
Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  new  offices 

opened,  16 
Heat,  great,  recorded  over  England,  29 
Hill,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  her  death,  32 ;  will,  36 
HODSON,  L.  W.,  sale  of  his  library,  38 
Hogg,  Miss  M.  A.,  murdered,  18 
HoLROTD,  Sir  C,  appointed  Director  of 

the  NaUonal  Gallery,  18,  97 
HONG-KONG.— Estimates,  [3931    Rail- 

WAY   Construction,   [393].      Revenue, 

[393].    Typhoons,  [893] 
Horse  Races.    See  Sports 
Horses  and  cattle,  number  of,  in  Great 

Britain,  28 
Hospital  Fund,  King  Edward's,  donation 

to,  9 

Saturday  Fund,  annual  meeting,  12 

Hughes,  P.,  appointed  Chief  Agent  to  the 

Conservative  Party,  39 

Income  Tax,  Report  on.  37 

INDIA.— Army  Services,  [376].  Bengal 
partition  of,  [379]  [381].  Budj(et  Esti 
mate,  [3741.  Budget  debate  in  Com 
mons,  [189j.  Cahtal  Account,  [376] 
Civil  and  Military  authorities,  con 
troversy  between,  settled,  [381].  Esti 
mates,  Revised.  [8721.  Exchange 
[377].  Expenditure,  [374].  Famine 
[3781.  Finance,  [372],  [3771  Fuller 
Sir  J.  B.,  his  resignation,  [380].  Gold 
reserve  fund,  J377].  Irrigation 
[376],  North-west  Frontier,  Mah 
suds,  terms  towards.  [371] ;  Peshawur 
raids.  [371].  Opium,  sale  of.  [3731 
Paper     Currency      Reserve,     [877] 


Plague,  [878].  Railways,  construe 
tion,  [3761;  receipts  from.  [373] 
Revenue,  [372].    Rupee  Coinage.  [377] 


Sugar.  Countervailing  Duties  on,  [877  j 
Wales,  Prince  and  Princess  of,  their 
visit,  [379] 
Inpantiiji  mortality.  Conference  on,  19 
IRELAND.— Aberdeen.  Earl  of,  Viceroy, 
his  state  entry  into  Dublin,  [259],  4. 
Bills,  [259].  Crimes  Act,  suspended, 
[259],  4.  Election,  general.  [258]. 
Emigration,  decline.  [260].  Gabuc 
League.  [260].  Insanity,  mcrease  of, 
[260].  Land  Purchase  Act.  [259], 
[260].  Linen  trade,  [261].  Potato 
crop,  failure,  [260].  Rosslahe  Har- 
bour and  railway,  opened,  [2611  25. 
Royal  Commissions,  appointed.  [260]. 
Shipbuilding  trade.  [261].  "Sinn 
Fein"  movement,  [261] 
ITALY. — Algeciras  Conference,  Act  of, 
[283].  BlANCHBRi,  Sgr.,  elected 
President  of  tlie  Chamber,  [279] ;  ap- 
pointed Grand  Secretary  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Maurice,  [2821.  Budget,  [283]. 
Bye-elections,    [281].       Emigration, 


ITALY,  continued, 

increase  of,  [2841  FoRTis  Ministry, 
resignation,  [218],  4.  Gioutti  Min- 
istry, [281].  INOOMB  tax  readjustment, 
Lbgislativb  measures,  [281], 
Majorana,  Sgr.,  his  speech  at 
batania,  [282].  Bfilan  Exhibition,  12. 
Montagnmi,  M.,  expelled  from  France, 
[277],  [288].  Rente,  Four  per  cent, 
conversion,  [281].  Rome,  St.  Peter's, 
bomb  outrage,  36.  Sonnino.  Sgr.,  his 
ministry,  [2781  4 ;  programme,  [*279]  ; 
resignation,  [280],  15.  Southern 
Railways  Purchase  Bill.  [280],  [281]. 
Spezzia,  strike  at.  [^i].  Trade 
Unionism  movement,  [2^].  Turin 
Congress,  [282].  Visutios,  eruption 
of,  [280],  10.  82 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King,  opens  the 

Simplon  Tunnel.  [280],  15 

JaorsoNj^  Dr.  H.,  elected  Regius  Professor 

of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  8 
JAPAN. — Army,  change  in  the  system. 

S383].   Battleship,  launch  of  the  first, 
384].     Budget,  [888].     Conkaught 
'rince  Arthur  of,  his  reception,  [383^ 
Dalny,  opened  to  foreign  trade,  '386' 
Earthquake,  [388].    Famine.  [882' 
Immigrants,  number  of,  [386].    Kat 
sura    Ministry,    resignation,     [882] 
Manchuria,  evacuation,  [8841.    Navt 
officers  and  men,  in  London,  8.    Poets 
MOUTH,  Treaty  of,  [3851.    Railways 
nationalisation,  [388].    Revenue,  [384^ 
Russia,     negotiations     with,     t885 
Saionji,  Marq.,  his  ministry,  [38^2], 


Trade,   [3841     Treaty,    commercial 

[3851    U 

[385] 


[385].    United  States,  relations  with. 


Emperor  of,  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  oonfeired,  2 

Jewelry,  sale  of,  19 

Jewell  r.  Oetzmann,  case  of,  8 

JUDGES,  appointment  of.  Neville,  R., 
19.  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal ,  Buckley, 
Mr.  Justice,  33 ;  Farwell,  Mr.  Justice, 
19;  Moulton,  F.,  3.  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Parker.  R.  J.. 
33 

Kekbwich,  Mr.  Justice,  Privy  Councillor , 
35 

Knighthoods,  conferred,  Bethell,  T.  H., 
35 ;  Byeri,  Prof.  T.  W.,  85  ;  EUis.  B., 
24;  Gould,  F.  C,  21;  Hutchinson. 
Dr.  C.  P.,  35;  Jacoby,  J.  A.,  35; 
Ramsay,  Prof.  W.  M.,  85 

KOREA.— Cotton,  export  of,  [887].  Im- 
ports and  exports,  [8871  Ito,  Marq., 
President-General,  [387].  Japan, 
policy  of,  [386].  Mbgata,  M., 
Financial  Adviser,  [3871;  his  reforms, 
[387].  PuBUC  works,  [887].  Revolts, 
suppression  of,  [887] 

Labour  Day,  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 

12 
Lake     District,     Gowbarrow     Fell     and 
Aira  Force  purchased,  27 
;    Lansdowne  House,  meeting  of  Unionists, 
I  [15],  5 
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Lbacu,   a.  F.,  appointed  Charity  Com- 

missiouer,  32 
LITERATURE,  retrospect  of,  works  of  the 
season,  principal — 

Acton,  Lord,  "Lectures  on  Modem  His- 
tory," 69.  "Arbiter  in  Council,"  77. 
"Argyll,  Autobiography  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Duke  of,"  56.  Atlay,  J.  B., 
"  Victorian  Chancellors,"  52.  Austin, 
A.,  "The  Door  of  Humility,"  66 

Balfour,  Lady  B.,  "Personal  and 
Literary  Letters  of  Robert,  First  Earl 
of  Lytton."  63.  Barriugton,  Mrs.  R., 
"The  Life,  Letters  and  Work  of 
Frederick  Leighton,"  43.  Barry,  Dr., 
"The  Tradition  of  Scripture,"  69. 
Bartlett,  A.,  "Port  Arthur,"  62. 
Benn,  A.  W.,  "History  of  English 
Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," 63.  Bigg,  Dr.  C,  "Wayside 
Sketches  in  Ecclesiastical  History," 
68.  Binyon,  L.,  "  Paris  and  (Enone," 
66.  Birrell,  A.,  "Andrew  Marvell," 
46.  Bliss,  Dr.  F.  J.,  "Development 
of  Palestine  Exploration,"  72.  Blom- 
field,  R.,  "Studies  in  Architecture," 
44.  Boulton,  W.  B.,  "Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,"  51.  Brailsford,  H.  N., 
"  Macedonia,  Its  Races  and  Their 
Future,"  71.  Breasted,  Prof.,  "  His- 
tory of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times," 
60.  Brierley,  J.,  "The  Eternal  Re- 
ligion,"  70.  Budge,  Dr.  W.,  "The 
Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell,"  70. 
Burke,  B.,  "  Origin  of  Life, "  64 

"Cambridgb  University  History,"  57. 
Chesterton,  G.  K.,  "  Charles  Dickens," 
46.  Churchill,  W.,  "Life  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  "  54.  Climenson, 
Mrs.,  "  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  Queen 
of  the  Blue  Stockings,"  60.  Colqu- 
houn.  A.,  "The  Africander  Land,"  74. 
Collett,  A.,  "Handbook  of  Inland 
Birds,"  65.  Colvin,  Sir  A.,  "  Making 
of  Modem  Egypt,"  61.  Conway,  Sir 
M.,  "  No  Man's  Land,"  75.  Cook,  T. 
A.,  "Old  Provence,"  71.  Crawford, 
M.,  "Gleanings  from  Venetian  Hb- 
tory,"  60.  Gust,  H.,  "Giovanni 
Antonio  Bazzi,"  42 

Davenport,  Dr.  F.  G.,  "Norfolk 
Manor,"  78.  Doughty,  C.  M.,  "The 
Dawn  in  Britain,"  67.  Downey,  Mr., 
"  Charles  Lever :  His  Life  in  His  Let- 
ters," 53 

Elms,  Mr.,  "Pocket-Book  of  English 
Birds,"  65  ;  "  Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Questions  of  the  Day, "  68 

FiTCHETT,  W.  H.,  "Wesley  and  His 
Century,"  49.  Fyvie,  J.,  "Comedy 
Queens  of  the  Georgian  Era,"  51 

Gardner,  E,  "The  King  of  Court 
Poets,"  47.  Gasquet,  Abbot,  "Lord 
Acton  and  His  Circle,"  55.  Gaussen, 
Miss,  "A  Woman  of  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom," 50.  Greg,  W.  W.,  "Pastoral 
Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama,"  45 

Hamilton,  A.,  "Afghanistan,"  73. 
Hardy,  T.,  "  The  Dynasts,"  67.  Har- 
rison, F. ,  "  Nicephorus,"  66.  Harting, 
J.  E.,  "Recreations  of  a  Naturalist," 
65.  Haw,  G.,  "Christianity  and  the 
Working  Classes,"  69.    Hodgkin,  Dr. 


LITERATURE,  cwUinued, 

T.,  "Political  History  of  England," 
58.  Hogarth,  D.  G.,  "Penetration  of 
Arabia,"  75.  Hone,  N.  J.,  "The 
Manor  and  Manorial  Records,"  78. 
HowGurd,  N.,  "  Constantino  the  Great," 
66.  Hume,  M.,  "Queens  of  Spain," 
48.  Hunt.  H.,  "  Pre-Raphaelitism 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood," 

43.  Hutton,  E.,  "  Cities  of  Spain,"  71 
"  Impbrul  Strategy,"  76 

James,  D.,  "  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur," 
62.  Johnston,  Sir  H.,  "  Liberia,"  74. 
Jusserand,  M.,  "  Literary  History  of 
the  English  People,"  45 

Kino,  Sir  C.  S.,  "  WUliam  King,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,"  48.  Knight,  A., 
"  Complete  Criticism,"  79 

Lanciani,  Prof.,  "The  Golden  Days  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Rome,"  42.  Lang, 
A.,  "Sir  Walter  Scott,"  46.  Laurie, 
Prof.  S.  S.,  "Synthetica,"  62.  Lee, 
I.,  "The  Coming  of  the  British  to 
Australia,"  75.  Leyds,  Dr.,  "First 
Annexation  of  the  Transvaal,"  61. 
Low,  S.,  "Vision  of  India,"  73. 
Lubbock,  P.,  "Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  in  Her  Letters,"  46 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  F.,  "Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,"  50.  Mackinnon,  Dr.  J., 
"History  of  Modem  Liberty,"  60. 
Maitland,  Prof.  F.  W.,  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Leslie  Stephen,"  56. 
Markham,  Sir  C,  "  Richard  HI.,"  47. 
Marriott,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  "  The  Coming  of 
the  British  to  Australia,"  75.  Mathie- 
son,  W,  L.,  "  Scotland  and  the  Union," 
60.  McCabe,  J.,  "Talleyrand,"  62. 
Millais,  J.  G.,  "The  Mammals  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  64. 
Moffat,  Miss,  "Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia,"  62.  Moore,  S.,  "  Correg- 
gio,"  42 

Nbvinbon,  H.  W.,  "  Modem  Slavery," 
77;  "The  Dawn  in  Russia,"  71. 
Newbolt,  F.,  "  Etchings  of  Vandyck," 

44.  Norgate,  G.  Le  &.,  "  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,"  46.  Ndrregard,  Mr., 
"  The  Great  Siege,"  62. 

Oman.  Prof.,  "Political  History  of 
England,"  58;  "The  Great  Revolt  of 
1381,"  59.  Orr.  Prof..  "The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament."  68 

Patbrson,  a.  B.,  "The  Man  from 
Snowy  River,"  67.  Paul,  H.,  "  His- 
tory of  Modem  England,"  60.  Peake, 
A.  S.,  "Theolorical  Lectures,"  68. 
Petrie.  Prof.  P.,  "Researches  in 
Sinai,"  72.  Pratt,  A.  E.,  "Two 
Years  among  New  Guinea  Cannibals," 
73 

Ramsden,  Lady  G.,  "  Correspondence  of 
Two  Brothers,"  51.  Randall-Maciver, 
Mr. ,  "  Mediseval  Rhodesia.' '  75.  Reid, 
S.  J.,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  the  First 
Eari  of  Durham,"  52.  Roberts,  C. 
"Discoveries  and  Explorations  of  the 
Century,"  64.  Rosebery,  Lord.  "  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,"  54.  Russell, 
G.  W.  E.,  "Social  Silhouettes,"  47 

Saintsbury,  Prof.,  "  History  of  English 
Prosoiiy,"  44.  Saudford,  Arcbdeacon, 
"  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple,"  54. 
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LITERATURE,  amtinv^d. 

Schenren,  H..  ''The  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  London,"  65.  "  Scotia,  the 
Voyage  on  the,"  76.  Shadwell,  Dr. 
A.,  *•  Industrial  Efficiency,"  77. 
Sheppard,  Dr.  E.,  "George,  Dnke  of 
Cambridge,"  66.  Sichel,  B.,  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Alfred  Ainger," 
67.     "  Sidgwick,  Memoir  of  Henry," 

66.  Smith,  Prof.  G.,  "In  Quest  of 
Light,"  70.  Smith,  R.,  "The  Siege 
and  Fall  of  Port  Arthur,"  62.  South, 
R.,  "The  Butterflies  of  the  British 
Isles,"  65.  Stanmore,  Lord,  "  Sidney 
Herbert,"  55.  Stubbs,  Dr.  C.  W., 
"  Lectures  on  Early  English  History," 
59  ;  "  Lectures  on  European  History," 
59 ;  "  The  Christ  of  English  Poetrv." 

67.  Sturt,  H.,  "Idola  Theatri,"  69. 
Swettenham,  SirF.,  "  British  Malaya," 
73 

Tatham,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  William 
Blake,"  42  Thompson,  Prof.,  J.  A.. 
"  Progress  of  Science  in  the  Century," 
64 
Vamb^ry,  Prof.  A.,  "Western  Culture 
in  Eastern  Lands,"  78.  Vaughan, 
Father,  "The  Last  of  the  Royal 
Stuarts,"  60.  Villari,  L.,  "Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Caucasus,"  72 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  "English  Local 
Government,"  76.  Wells,  H.  G., 
"The  Future  in  America,"  78. 
Westerraarch,  Prof.,  "The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Moral  Ideas."  63. 
Whibley.  C,  "William  Pitt,"  45. 
WUliams,  B.,  "The  Times  History  of 
the  War  in  South  Africa,"  61. 
Williams,  N.,  "  Five  Fair  Sisters,"  48. 
Winchester,  Prof.  C.  T.,  "Life  of 
John  Wesley,"  49.  Wood,  Sir  B., 
"  From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal," 
57.  Wooldridge,  H.  E.,  "  The  Oxford 
History  of  Music,"  63.  Worsfold,  B., 
"  Lord  Milner's  Workin  South  Africa," 
74.  Wright,  Mr.,  "The  Life  of  Sir 
Richard  Burton,"  53 

London  County  Council.    See  County 

Lord  Mayor  of, and  civic  functionaries, 

return  from  Paris,  33 ;  his  banquet,  35 

rainfall  in,  22. 

rateable  value  of,  8 

University,  Library  opened,  34 


LoREBURN,  Lord,  memorial  on  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  county  magistracy,  [253] 

LowTHBR,  J.  W.,  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  [16] 

Lunacy  Commissioners,  Report,  29 

LUXEMBURG.— Grand  Duchy  of,  [346]  ; 
Vaccination  compulsory  law,  [346]. 

Macan,  R.  W.,  elected  Master  of  Uni- 
versity  College,  Oxford,  8. 

MacColl,  D.  S.,  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
Tate  Gallery,  18,  97 

Macorbgor,  Sir  E.,  made  G.C.B.,  35 

Maokail,  J.  W.,  elected  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Poetry,  Oxford,  4 

Majirrity,  The,  Labour  newspaper,  24 

MALTA.— History.  1906.  [431] 

Manifestoes,  publication  of.  Free  Church 
Council,  [6] ;  National  Society,  [6] ; 
Nonconformist   Unionist    Association, 


Manifestoes,  continued. 

[6] ;  Peace  Society,  [6] ;  Social  Demo- 
cratic, [6] ;  United  Irish  League,  [5] 

Man(EUVres,  Army,  [215] ;  Navy,  [1771 18 

MARRIAGES.— Battenberg.  Princess  Ena 
of,  ri48],  [350],  17  ;  Germany.  Prince 
Eitel  Fnedrich,  6 ;  Graham,  Marq.  of, 
19 ;  Hamilton,  Lady  M..  19 ;  Olden- 
burg. Princess  Sophia  of,  6 ;  Spain, 
Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of,  [148],  [350],  17 

BiAY  Day  disturbances,  13 

MEMORIALS  UNVEILED.— Fishermen 
at  Hull,  29  ;  Gladstone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
W.  E,,  26;  Guards,  Brigade  of,  Wel- 
lington Barracks,  5  ;  Middlbsbx  Com- 
panies of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  32 ; 
officers  and  men,  of  Birmingham,  21  ; 
Scots  Greys,  36 ;  to  John  Knox,  36 ; 
to  Thomas  Moore.  37 

Metropoutan  Water  Board,  estimates,  20 

MEXICO.— Budget      estimates,       [466]. 


Debt,  [465].    Trade,  [464] 

-     -      -  -  I,   [63], 

presentation  of  addresses,  [211],  31 


MiLNBR,    Lord,    debates    on,    [63],    [75]; 


Montagu,  H.M.S.,  attempt  to  float  aban- 
doned, 27 ;  court-martial  on,  28 
MONTENEGRO.— Cabinet,    resinrnatiou, 
[341].    Parliament,    opened,    [341] ; 
adjourned,  [341] 
Motor  Cars,  report  on,  26 
MUSIC— Retrospect  of  :— 

British  Canadian  Festival  Concerts,  107 

Choral  Societies,  107 

Concerts,  number  of,  in  liondon,  105 

Co  VENT  Garden,  105 

Handel  Festival.  106 

Individual  performers,  105, 108 

Operas,  105 

Orchestral  Concerts,  107 

Philharmonic  Society,  106 

Promenade  Concerts,  107 

Provincial  festivals,  107 

Royal  College  of  Music  Patrons*  Fund, 
106 

National  Art  Collection  Fund,  buys  the 
Rokeby  Velasquez,  3,  97 

Navy,  gunlayers'  test,  result,  38 ;  reduc- 
tions, [220] 

'*  Nelson  Memorandum,"  sale  of,  8 

NETHERLANDS.  THE.— Aloeoiras,  Act 
of,  [345].  Army  Estimates,  [345].  Bye- 
election,  [344].  Dutch  East  Indies, 
[346].  MiUTiA,  Bill  for  the  reduction, 
[3451.  States  •  General,  opening, 
[344J.    Zuyder  Zee,  reclamation,  [345] 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— Emigrants, 
schemes  for,  [479].  Labour,  shortage 
of,  [479].    Land  Commission,  report, 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Christohuroh,  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at,  [483].  Minis- 
try, the  new,  [482].  Seddon,  Mr.  R., 
his  death,  [482].  Ward,  Sir  J.,  Prime 
Minister,  [4821 
Newcastle,  high-level  bridge  opened.  24 
NEWFOUNDLAND.— Canada,  relations 
with,  455 ;  Debt,  [462].  Herring 
Fishery,  [462].  Legislativs  measures, 
[464].  Naval  Reserve  men,  visit 
London,  10.  Revenue,  [462].  Shit- 
building,  [463].  Thorburn,  Sir  R., 
ex-Premier,  his  death,  [464].    Trade, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND,  continued. 

[462].  Unttbd  States,  modus  vittndi 
with,  r4621.  Whaling,  Industry,  [462] 

Norfolk,  Earldom  of,  decision  in  the  case 
of,  37 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER.    See  IndU 

NORWAY.— Army  reform,  [865].  Bbrnbr, 
M. ,  elected  President  of  the  Storthing, 
[367].  Budget,  [367;i.  Castbbro,  M., 
on  forming  a  Nationid  Democratic 
party,  [364].  Clonstitution.  alterations, 
[366].  Diplomatic  and  consular  re- 
presentation, [865].  Elbction,  gene- 
ral, programmes,  [364]  ;  manifesto, 
[3661 ;  result,  [367].  Estimates,  Army 
and  Navy,  [36o].  Knodsbn,  C,  resig- 
nation, [3641.  IX)FODBN  Islands,  ava- 
lanche, 7.  MioHBLBBN,  M.,  his  speech 
on  the  Address,  [367].  Storthing, 
opened.  [367] 

Haakon,  King,  his  coronation,  [366], 

20 ;  visit  to  EngUud.  [230],  35  ;  at  the 
Gnildhall,  36  ;  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  36  ; 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Storthing.  [367] 

Maud,  Queen,  her  coronation,  [366], 

20 ;  visit  to  England,  [2301  35 

Olaf,  Prince,  his  visit  to  England,  35 

OBITUARY.— Agar,  W.  T.,  126  ;  Aidi', 
C.  H..  147;  Ainslie,  W.,  113;  Ains- 
worth,  D.,  114 ;  Allen,  Major,  W.  T., 
147  ;  Allgood,  Major-General,  G.,  140 ; 
Alnioilovar,  Duke  of,  127  ;  Alston,  Sir 
F.  B.,  135;  Althorpe,  Viscountess, 
130;  Andrews,  W.  S.,  122;  Annand, 
J.,  113  ;  Anthony,  S.  B.,  115  ;  Appel, 
General  Baron  von,  137 ;  Archdeacon, 
M.,  114  ;  Arundell,  Baron,  141  ;  Asch, 
Baron  von,  114 ;  Ashbrook,  Viscount, 

144  ;  Ashmore,  Sir  A.,  146  ;  Anbert,  J., 
125  ;  Auspitz,  R.,  115  ;  Austin,  Sir  J., 
116  ;  Austria.  Archduke  Otto  of.  142 

Baby,  Hon.  L.  F.  G.,  123;  Backhouse, 
E.,  126;  Baddeley,  M.  J.  B.,  144; 
Baden,  His  Grand  Ducal  Highness 
Prince  Karl  of,  146  ;  Bagot,  Sir  C.  S., 
131;  Bailey,  Rev.  H.,  148;  Bailey, 
J.  A..  118  ;  BaUey.  Sir  J.  R..  Ill ; 
Baiues,  Lieut.-Gen.  G.  E..  148  ;  Baker, 
Major-Gen.  0.  G.,  114  ;  Baker,  Col.  J., 
131  ;  Balleine,  Very  Rev.  G.  G.,  116  ; 
Barlow,  Rev.  H.  T.  E.,  127  ;  Barnes- 
Lawrence,  Capt.  L.  A.  W.,  140  ; 
Barrow,  Lady  R.,  Ill  ;  Bateson,  M., 

145  ;  Bayley,  T.,  115  ;  Bayliss,  Sir  W., 
118;  Beale.  D.,  142;  Beale,  L.  S., 
116;  Beaugrand,  H.,  140;  Beerbohm. 
J..  119 ;  Beit.  A.,  128 ;  Belimarkovitch, 
Gen.,  136 ;  Bell,  Dr.  J.  H.,  187  ;  Bell, 
CoL  M,  S..  127;  Bendall,  C,  115; 
Beresford,  G.  de  la  P.,  133  ;  Bernays, 
J.,  148  ;  Berry,  Mrs.  A.,  123 ;  Bess- 
l>orough,  Rev.  the  Earl  of,  114  ;  Bicker- 
steth.  Rt.  Rev.  E.  H.,  121  ;  Black, 
A.  W..  148;  Blackie.  W.  G.,  125; 
Blanco,  Gen.  R.,  118  ;  Blundell,  Ck)l. 
H.  B.  H.,  138  ;  Bolton,  T.  D.,  147  ; 
Bompas,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C,  126  ;  Bond, 
Rt.  Rev.W.  B.,  139  ;  Bonnerjee,W.  C, 
131  ;  Bonwick,  J.,  113 ;  Booth,  Adm. 
A.  S..  147;  Bouchot,  11.,  140  ;  Boughey. 


OBITUARY,  continued. 

Sir  T.  F.,  135 ;  Boutmy,  E.,  112 ;  Bow- 
den,  Rev.  C.  H..  122  ;  Boyle,  R.  H.. 
147  ;  Bramston,  J.  A.  T.,  131 ;  Breton, 
J.,  130 ;  Brett,  Rev.  G.,  125 ;  Briggs. 
J.  H.,  126  ;  Briggs.  A.  C.  136  ;  Bright- 
wen,  Mrs.  E.,  122 ;  Brine,  Adm.  L., 
113  ;  Brinsley,  W..  134  ;  Brocklebank. 
Sir  T.,  126;  Bromley,  Sir  R.,  123; 
Brooks.  Ven.  J.  T.,  127 ;  Brouardei, 
P.  C.  H.,  131 ;  Brown,  SirG.  T.,  127  ; 
Brown,  H.,  140;  Brown,  Sir  W.  R., 
123  ;  Browne.  Rev.  E.  H.,  113  ;  Bruue> 
tiire.  F..  146  ;  Buchanan.  G..  119 ; 
Bucke,  Rev.  B.  W.,  113 ;  Buckland, 
E.  H.,  113  ;  Budde.  Gen.  H.  von.  120 ; 
BuUer,  Sir  W.  L..  130  ;  Burdett-Coutts, 
Lady,  145;  Burmoff,  T.,  143;  Butler, 
Mrs.  J.,  148 ;  Byrne,  Rev.  H.  B..  144  ; 
Bythesea,  Rear- Adm.  J.,  123 

Cadman,  His  Honour  Judge  J.  H.,  114  ; 
Cafe.  Gen.  W.  M..  133;  Campbell. 
Capt.  F.  L.,  112;  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lady.  133;  Carey.  Sir T.  G.,  143;  Carle- 
ton.  Major  D.,  133  ;  Carnegie.  Hon.  C, 
137;  Carriere,  E..  116;  Carrington, 
Very  Rev.  H.,  Ill ;  Carver.  T.  G.,  123 ; 
Cary,  Major-Gen.  C.  P.,  147  ;  Cassatt, 
A.  J.,  148;  "Cecile,  Mother."  114; 
Chads.  Adm.  Sir  H..  127  ;  Chance. 
T.  H.,  123  ;  Chaney.  H.  J.,  113 ;  Chap- 
man,  E..  131  ;  Charles.  J.,  135 ; 
Chesson.  E.,  119;  Cheste.  Count  de, 
141;  Chichester.  Rear-Adm.  Sir  E., 
136 ;  Chichester,  H.  S..  126  ;  Chinnery- 
Haldane.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  R.  A..  118  ; 
Clancarty,  Countess  of,  148 ;  Clarke, 
C.  B.,  185;  Conipton.  Tlie  Rt.  Rev. 
Lord  A.,  116;  Cooke,  Rev.  D.,  130; 
Cookson,  Sir  C,  113  ;  Cooper,  Dr. 
J.  W.,  143  ;  Cooper,  Major-Gen. 
W.  S.,  140  ;  Cope,  A.  C,  124 ;  Cornish, 
C.  J.,  112;  Cornish,  liev.  T.  B.,  135  ; 
Corrance.  F.  S.,  141  ;  Corser,  H.,  115; 
Cosens,  Rev.  W.  R.,  135  ;  Cottesloe,  A.. 
143 ;  Courtenay,  Right  Rev.  R.,  118  ; 
Cousins,  Mrs.,  146  ;  Cox,  Rev.  F.  H., 
133  ;  Craig,  W.  J.,  147  ;  Craigie,  Mrs., 
132  ;  Craik,  R.,  127  ;  Cranbrook,  Tlie 
Earl  of,  138 ;  Crombie,  Brigade-Surgeon 
Lieut-Col.  A.,  138  ;  Cunningham,  C.  J., 
141 ;  Cunninghame-Grahame,  G.,  137  ; 
Curie,  P.,  117;  Currie,  Lord,  121; 
Curzou,  Lady,  of  Kedleston,  128 ; 
Cusack,  M.,  145 

Dahomey,  Behanzin,  ex-King  of,  147  ; 
Dale.  Sir  D.,  120  ;  Dalhoff.  Most  Rev. 
T.,  123;  Dalrymple-Hamilton,  Col. 
the  Hon.  N.  de  C,  143;  Dalziel,  T., 
115  ;  Dan  vers,  F.  C,  123  ;  Davenport, 
Sir  S.,  137;  Davies,  Hon.  Sir  J.  A., 
137  ;  Davis,  Mrs.  J.,  140  ;  Davitt,  M., 
122;  Day,  W.,  127;  Denmark.  King 
Christian  IX.  of,  109 ;  Dennis,  H. , 
127  ;  Dering.  Sir  H.  N..  135  ;  Dessirier. 
Gen.,  126;  Dillon,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F. 
U.,  138 ;  Doogan,  P.  C,  126  ;  Dosne, 
Mdlle..  112;  Douglas,  Sir  A..  118; 
Dredge,  J.,  134;  Dreesbach,  A.,  145; 
Drinoff,  M.,  115  ;  Duflf,  Sir  M.  G..  110 ; 
Dumaresq,  Capt.  E.,  119 ;  Dumont, 
a.,  123 ;  Dunne,  Gen.  J.,  145  ;  Dupuia, 
Mdme..  126 ;  Duthy,  CoL  A.  E.,  148  ; 
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Duval,   P..   130;    Dyer,   Rev.   A.  S., 
130 

Eastlake,  C.  L.,  144;  Echlin,  Sir  T., 
144 ;  Bdgcome,  Major-Gen.  W.  H., 
13(5;  Edwards,  H.  S.,  112  ;  Elenchar, 
J..  131  ;  Ellis,  J.  D.,  141  ;  Ellison, 
Rev.  H.,  134;  Evans,  J.  M.,  112; 
Ewart,  Sir  J.,  Ill 

Fanshawb,  Adm.  Sir  E.  G.,  141;  Farrant. 
Sir  R.,  144  ;  Fenn,  W.  W.,  147  ;  Fer- 
guson, Dr.  G.  B.,  145  ;  Field,  M.,  112  ; 
FindUter,  SirW.,  119  ;  Finlayson,  Dr. 
J.,  140;  Flower,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  S., 
144  ;  Forbes,  Gen.  Sir  J.,  130  ;  Foster, 
G.,  130  ;  Fox,  J.  B.  L.,  114  ;  Eraser, 
Lieut.-Gten.  the  Hon.  Sir  D.  M.,  114  ; 
Fream,  Dr.  W.,  124  ;  Freeman,  K.  J., 
130 

Galbraith,  Major-Gen.  Sir  W.,  140; 
Gallwey,  Rev.  P.,  138;Gallwev,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  SirT.  L.  J.,  118  ;  Gandolfi,  Duke, 
114;  Garcia,  M.,  129;  Garner,  T., 
120;  Garnett,  Dr.  R.,  116;  Garratt. 
Rev.  S.,  116;  Gartside,  J.  H..  143; 
Gatacre,  Sir  W..  114  ;  Gatti,  S..  140  ; 
Geikie,  Rev.  Dr.  C.,  117  ;  George,  Hon. 
O.  J.,  137  ;  Germain,  Lieut.-Col..  130  ; 
Glanusk,  Baron,  111  ;  Gloag,  Rev.  P. 
J.,  Ill  ;  Godfernaux,  A.,  123;  Goltz, 
H.  E.,  Baron  H.  von  der,  131  ;  Goo<l- 
maii,  Mrs.  J.,  148;  Goodsall,  D.  H., 
137  ;  Goossens,  Mgr.  P.  L..  112 ; 
Godson,  Sir  A.  F.,  140 ;  Gordon, 
Lieut. -Col.  Sir  W.,  123 ;  Gordon, 
Adm.  W.  E.  A.,  135  ;  Gorman,  A.  P., 
125  ;  Gorman,  lieut.-Col.  W.  J.,  148  ; 
Gott.  Rt.  Rev.  J.,  128  ;  Graham,  T.  A. 
F..  147  ;  Green,  Very  Rev.  J.,  Ill ; 
Greenidge,  Dr.  A.,  115  ;  Orenfell,  The 
Rev.  G.,  129  ;  Grenfell,  Capt.  H.  H., 
137  ;  Grenfell,  Vice- Adm.  Sir  H.  T., 
114  ;  Grey,  Lady  D.,  113 ;  Grey,  Mrs. 
W..  138;  Griffith,  R.  T.  H.,  143; 
Grinling,  C.  H.,  118 ;  Grose,  Rev.  T. 
H.,  113;  Gubbins,  J.,  116  ;  Gunning, 
Sir  F.  D.,  131  ;  Gye,  Capt.  H.  F.,  120 

Haddkn,  R.,  126 ;  Haddon,  F.  W.,  115 ; 
Haigh,  Rev.  H..  137  ;  Hamer,  J.,  143  ; 
Hampden,  Viscount,  141  ;  Hampton, 
Baron,  116  ;  Harper,  W.  R.,  Ill  ; 
Harris,  R.,  137  ;  Harris,  T.  L.,  116  ; 
Harrison,  Dr.  T.,  137  ;  Hartmann,  E. 
von,  124 ;  Harvey,  E.  K.,  146;  Hawkins, 
Rev.  E.  C,  113  ;  Helder,  Sir  A.,  116  ; 
Henderson,  A.  E.,  130  ;  Henderson, 
General  D.,  114  ;  Henderson,  G.  S., 
119;  Henderson,  J.,  114;  Henniicer, 
Sir  B.  P.,  130;  Henty,  Mrs.  S.  G., 
113  ;  Herbert,  the  Hon.  A.,  142 ;  Her- 
ring, G.,  142;  Herrmann,  Rev.  A.  E., 

118  ;  Herzen.  A.,  135  ;  HiU,  Mrs.  L., 
140;Hinxman,  Major -Gen.  R.  W., 
130  ;  Hoare,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C,  136  ; 
Hodgetts,  Commander  J.  F.,  119 ; 
Holden,  J.,  113  ;  Holyoake,  G.  J.,  110 ; 
Hooke,   H.  de  la,   124  ;  Hopper,  N., 

119  ;  Horniman,  F.  T.,  115  ;  Hoskins, 
Rev.  E.,  116  ;  Howe,  Countess,  113  ; 
Hozier,  Sir  W.  W..  112;  Hubbard, 
L.  M.,  144;  Hudson,  H.  H.,  125; 
Humphrey,  R.,  114  ;  Hunt,  G.  W., 
140  ;  Hurlstone.  W.  Y.,  124  ;  Hutchin- 
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son,  Sir  E.  S..  143  ;  Hatchiuson,  Major 
G.  W.  G.,  123 

Ibsen,  H..  121  ;  Imrie,  W.,  133  ;  Irvine, 
Major-G^n.  C.,  147  ;  Irvine,  Rev.  J. 
W.,  130  ;  Ivanchoff,  T.,  Ill 

Jacobi,  G.,  137  ;  Jeflfreys,  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
F.,  113  ;  Jenkins,  Col.  Sir  F.  H.,  126  ; 
Jenssen.  J.,  130;  Johnstone,  Major 
J.  H.  L'E.,  138;  Joly.  C.  J.,  Ill: 
Jones,  Hon.  A.  G.,  115 ;  Judge.  J.,  140 

Karathsodort.  Pasha,  112  ;  Karolyi. 
Count  A.,  120  ;  Kelly,  W..  116  ;  Kern- 
ball,  C,  G.,  137  ;  Kerr,  Lady  A.,  140  ; 
Kerr,  J.  G.  D.,  144  ;  Kielland,  A.,  118  ; 
Kitsori,  S.  J.,  148  ;  Klacrko,  J..  144  : 
Kodama,  Viscount,  129 ;  Krieghammer. 
Gen.  von,  135  ;  Rropatschek,  H.,  127 

Laidlaw,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  138  ;  Lampertico. 
F.,  118;  Langevin,  Sir  H.  L.,  126; 
Langley,  Rt.  Rev.  H.  A.,  133 ;  Lang- 
ley,  Dr.  S.  P.,  114  ;  Lapponi,  Dr.,  147  : 
Lawson,  Sir  W.,  128  ;  Lees,  G.  J.  D.. 
144  ;  Leng,  Sir  J.,  147  ;  Leven  and 
Melville,  Earl  of.  135  ;  Lewenhaupt, 
Count  C,  147;  Lewis,  G.  P..  148; 
Lightfoot,  Ven.  R.  P.,  137;  Uttle, 
R.  W.,  119  ;  Lock,  G.  E.,  119  ;  Lockie, 
J.,  iri  ;  Lohse,  Frau,  130;  London- 
derry, Dow.  -  Marchioness  of,  137  ; 
Lorrain,  J.,  130;  Ludlow,  Col.  E.  S.. 
131  ;  Luke,  Mrs.,  113 

Macartnet.  Sir  H.,  126  ;  Macdonnell, 
Dr.  M.  A.,  130;  MacGregor,  A.  S.. 
140  ;  Mackenzie,  Sir  A.  R..  134  ;  Mac- 
lean, J.  M.,  117  ;  Maclure,  Very  Rev. 
E.  C,  122  ;  Magennis,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  E.. 
123  ;  Mahy,  M.  de,  144  ;  Mainwaring. 
Sir  P.  T.,  114  ;  Maitland,  A.  C,  m: 
Maitland.  F.  W.,  145  ;  MakttoVrSir 
W.  T.,  113  ;  Mangascia,  Ras,  143  ; 
Markheim,  H.  W.  G.,  144  ;  Marryatt, 
Very  Rev.  C,  140  ;  Marsh,  Sir  W.  H., 
130;  Marshall,  W.,  125;  Martin,  Sir 
A.,  120;  Martin,  Father,  119;  Masham, 
Lord,  112;  Massy,  Gen.  D.,  136; 
Matheson,  The  Rev.  G..  1-32  ;  Mathie- 
son.  J.,  133 ;  Maxwell,  Major-Gen.  P.. 
130  ;  Mc Arthur,  H.  C.  D..  147 ; 
McConnell.  W.  R.,  147;  McKenna. 
Sir  J.  N..  134  ;  McLaren.  P.  B.,  143  ; 
Meakin,  J.  E.  B.,  127  ;  Meckel.  Major- 
Gen.  J.,  130  ;  Mecklenburg.  Dow.- 
Duchess  of,  116  ;  Melville,  P.  S.,  Ill ; 
Menger,  Prof.  A.,  113 ;  Merivale,  H., 
Ill ;  Meyrick,  Rev.  Prebendary  F., 
Ill  ;  Milbanke,  R.  G.  N.,  135  ;  Miller. 
Sir  G.,  120  ;  Mills,  SirR.,  147  ;  Milne. 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.,  123  ;  Molesworth, 
Viscount  S.,  126;  Molloy.  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor.  140 ;  MoncriefT.  Sir  A., 
133  ;  Monro,  Brigadier -Gen.  S.  C.  H., 
138  ;  Morgan,  Sir  W.,  141 ;  Moriarty, 
Capt.  H.  A.,  134  ;  MorreU,  G.  H.,  138  ; 
Morton.  Lieut. -Gen.  SirG.  de  C,  119  ; 
Most,  J..  116;  Mount,  W.  G.,  Ill; 
Moylan,  Rev.  M.  J.,  148  ;  Moysev, 
Rev.  F.  L..  134;  Muller,  H.,  Ill; 
Munster,  Countess,  140 ;  Murray,  W. 
D.,  120 ;  Miisgrave,  Rev.  V..  140 

Ration,  Gien.  Sir  J.  L.,  146 ;  Navanagar 
or  Jamnagar,  His  Highness  J.  S.  J.  J. 

.    S.  of,  134;  Nellemann,  J.,  135;  Nel 
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son.  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  H.,  110;  Nixou, 
Major-Gen.  J.,  126;  Norcate,  Rev.  L. 
A.,  137;  Norris,  Rev.  W.  P.,  114; 
North,  Major-Gen.  C.  F.,  144 

O'Brien,  Most  Rev.  C,  115  ;  O'Brien,  Sir 
G.  T.  M.,  118;  O'Conor,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
0.,  127  ;  Ouclemans,  J.  A.  C,  147 

Pakington,  Sir  H.  P.  M.,  116  ;  Palmer, 
Sir  A.  R,.  131;  Palmer,  Sir  E.  M., 
112  ;  Panton,  A.  W.,  147  ;  Parish.  F., 
122;  Pamell,  Major-Gen.  H.,  143; 
Pateraon,  M.,  IIP ;  Patterson,  Sir  R. 
L.,  112;  Peacock,  Major-Gen.  H.  P., 
133  ;  Peel,  Sir  F.,  124  ;  Peel,  J.,  112  ; 
Peile.  Sir  J.  B.,  120;  Pellegrini,  Dr. 
C).,  129 ;  Pembroke,  Gertrude,  Countess 
of,  138  ;  Penedo,  Baron,  117 ;  Perraud, 
Cani.,  113 ;  Pile,  Sir  G.  C,  120 ;  Pills- 
bury.  H.  N.,  126 ;  Pinault,  CoL  L.  F., 
147  ;  Pink,  Sir  W.,  Ill ;  Portsmouth, 
Countess  of,  138  ;  Poultney,  A.  H., 
112 ;  Powell,  W.  A.  P.,  113  ;  Priestley, 
B.,  141  ;  Propert,  W.  P.,  140  ;  Prussia, 
Prince  A.  of,  136  ;  Pry^e,  Sir  P.,  119  ; 
Pumfrett,  Lieut.-Col.  G.,  141  ;  Purser, 
E.,  141 

QuiNTANA,  Dr.  M.,  115 

RADCLiFffl,  Lady,  147;  Raikes,  His 
Honour  Judge,  138;  Ramsay,  Mgr.  D. 
S..  114;  Randall,  Dr.  R.  W.,  146; 
Raper,  Major-Gen.  A.  G.,  131 ;  Raven, 
Rev.  J.  J.,  138 ;  Raverty,  Major  H.  G., 
141;  Reeve,  Mrs.  H.,  123;  Repton, 
G.  W.  J.,  135 ;  Reuss,  Prince  Henry 
VII.  of,  120;  Reventlow,  Count  L., 
123;  Ri'ville,  A.,  141;  Richardson. 
Sir  T.,  123;  Riddell,  Mrs.  C.  E.  L.. 
138;  Riedel,  Baron  von,  134;  Ristori, 
A.,  139;  Ritchie,  Lord,  109;  Robert- 
son, T.,  126 ;  Robertson,  W.  A.,  144  ; 
Robledo,  Seilor  R.,  115 ;  Rogers,  Rev. 
J.  E.,  141 ;  Rotrers,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  l». 
G.,  143 ;  Ross,  W.  S.,  148 ;  Roundell, 
C.  S.,  115  ;  Rouse-Boughton,  Sir  C.  H., 
114;  Rousse.  E.,  133;  Rowlands,  His 
Honour  W.  B.,  137  ;  Rowley,  J.,  144  ; 
Roychund,  P.,  136  ;  Royle,  Rear.-Adm. 
H.  L.  F.,  126;  Rutland,  Duke  of, 
131 

Saah,  F.  von,  131 ;  Saee,  R.,  131 ;  Sand- 
ford,  Rt.  Rev.  D.  F.,  131;  Sandison, 
Sir  A.,  148 ;  Sapto,  Ven.  J.  C,  125 ; 
Sathianathan,  Dr.  S.,  118;  Sattler. 
Dr.  K.,  130 ;  Saunderson,  C^l.  the  Rt. 
Hon.  E.  J.,  139;  Savage,  Lieut.-Col. 
H.  B.,  140  ;  Savory,  Rev.  Sir  B.,  137  ; 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Princess  M. 
of,  133;  Schaudinn,  Dr.  F.,  127; 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  Prince  W.  of,  118 ; 
Schaumhurg-Lippe,  Princess  L.  of, 
118;  Schell,  Dr.  H.,  124  ;  Schofield, 
Gen.  J.  M.,  115;  Schurz,  C,  120; 
Scoones,  W.  B.,  133 ;  Scott,  Sir  F.  D. 
S.,  134;  Scott,  Rev.  J.,  135;  Seddon. 
Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.,  125 ;  Selby,  Vis- 
countess,  144 ;  Sewell,  E.  M.,  134 ; 
Seymour,  Rt.  Rev.  G.  P.,  147  ;  Shafter, 
Major-Gen.  W.  R.,  143 ;  Shannon, 
Eari  of,  147;  Sharkey,  J.  A.,  118; 
Shepard,  Rev.  J.  W.,  127;  Sheridan, 
H.  B.,  119;  Sherrington,  Mdme.  L., 
122;  Shuckburgh,  E.  S.,  130;  Smith, 
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B.  N.,  130;  Smith,  Rev.  H.,  Ill; 
Smith.  S.,  148;  Smith,  Rev.  T.,  124; 
Smyth,  G^n.  Sir  H.  A.,  137;  Snelus, 
G.  J.,  127 ;  Soame,  Sir  C.  B.  H.,  116 ; 
Sorel,  A.,  127;  Sowerby,  W.,  115; 
Sprengel,  Dr.  H.  J.  P.,  Ill  ;  Sta- 
blewski,  Mgr.  F.  von,  144 ;  Stanton,  A. 
J..  147 ;  Steiukopff,  E.,  114  ;  Stevens, 
A.,  135  ;  Stewart,  J.,  140 ;  Stiriing, 
Gen.  Sir  W.,  118;  Street,  W.  P.  R.. 
183 ;  Sullivan,  Adra.  Sir  F.  W.,  123 ; 
Symns,  Rev.  J.  E.,  123 
Tanqyb,  Sir  R.,  139 ;  Taylor,  Ven. 
W.  F..  116  ;  Temple.  Rev.  H.,  127  ; 
Templemore,  Baron,  126 ;  Tennant, 
Sir  C,  125  ;  Thaer,  A.,  147  ;  Thaulow, 
P.,  143  ;  Thielen,  K.  von.  111 ;  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  E.  S.,  144;  Thompson,  Sir  J., 
126;  Thorbum,  Hon.  Sir  R.,  118; 
Thornton,  Sir  E.,  110  ;  Thornton,  Rev. 
R.,  119 ;  Thring,  Mrs.  C.  M.  L..  138  ; 
Thuillier.  Gen.  Sir  H.  E.  L.,  122; 
Tomkiuson,  H.  R.,  147  ;  Toole,  J.  L., 

129  ;  Torry,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Ill  ;  Tr«poflr, 
Gen.  D.,  136 ;  Trevelyan,  M.  J.,  135  ; 
Tristram,  Rev.  H.  B.,  115  ;  Truro,  Rt. 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of,  128 ;  Tucker, 
Major-Gen.  G.,  146;  Tulloch,  Lient. 
P.  M.  G.,  127  ;  Tunis,  Bey  of,  123 ; 
Tnpper,  Lieut.-Gen.  G.  Le  M.,  130; 
Tyabji,  Mr.  Justice  B.,  134 

Vandbrkindere,  L.,  143 ;  Vapereau, 
L.,  119;  Vaughan,  Sir  J.,  123;  Ven- 
ables.  Rev.  G.,  148  ;  Ventrv,  Lady, 
147  ;  Vitelleschi,  Marchese,  118 

Wage,  H.,  124  ;  Wwie,  Sir  W.  P.,  124  ; 

Waitt,  Rev.  Canon  T.  B.,  124  ;  Walker, 

E.,  Ill ;  Walker,  Surgeon-Gen.  J.  P., 

•113;   Walker,  V.  E.,   HI  ;  Walsing- 

ham.  Lady,  143  ;  Wanl,  Prof.  H.  A., 

130  ;  Ward,  H.  L.  D.,  112  ;  Ward,  Dr. 
H.  M.,  135  ;  Waterhouse,  Hon.  G.  M., 
133  ;  Waterlow,  Sir  S.,  132  ;  Watson. 
Rev.  F.,  Ill;  Webb,  P.  W.,  125; 
Weir,  H.,  Ill  ;  Weldon,  W.  P.  R., 
119;  Wells,  Sir  A.  S..  117;  Wells, 
Mrs.  P.  T.,  114;  Wheeler,  Gen.  J., 
112;  Whinyates,  Col.  P.  A..  141; 
Wliite,  P.,  122;  White,  Rev.  R. 
M..  147;  Wigham,  J.  R.,  144; 
Wiles,  Deputy  Surgeon-Gen.  J.,  143  ; 
Williams,  Judge  G.,  116 ;  Williams, 
Ven.  T.,  138;  Wilson,  Rev.  G.  M., 
137;  Wilson,  J.,  114;  Witt.  J.  G., 
113;  Woods.  T.  H.,  116 

Orchids,  sale  of,  8 

Oxford  commemoration,  honorary  degrees 
conferred,  19. 


Park  Royal,  sale  of,  18 


sembled,  HOI],  [148],  [220],  33  ;  Wliit- 
suntide     Recess,     [147] ;     adjourned, 
[210],  27  ;  Prorogation. j;253],  39 
Address,  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
[18] ;  agreed  to,  [18] ;  in  the  House  of 
Commons,    [19] ;    amendments,    [21]- 
[26],  [31]-[33] ;  ai^reed  to,  [33] 
Bodoet,  [107]-Lllli;  Indian.  [189] 
BsTlMATKS,  Army,  [44]-[46] ;  Civil  Scr- 


r,  [IS],  fi 
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vico.  188),   (1061-[107] ;    Navy,   [34], 
[136),  hW] ;  Revmue,  [107),  8 
Hahdib.   K..  elected   (.niaimun  of  tbe 

Id^oar  party,  5 
LovTHis,  J.  W.,  elected  Speaki 
PkOukduhB,  retonn  of.  [33],  [82 
RiDiSTHiBunoN  Committee,  repiirt, 
30PPI.V,  Committee  of,  [134],  [166] 
PARUAMENTABY   BILLS.  -  AOB 

TOKAL  HoldinsK.  [^'i].  AlleDK  Act, 
[3R],  [66],  [133].  1.  AppnipriBUon, 
{207)-  Army,  (83).  BiTBLvLa,  [2411. 
CLiNfUCABDB  Eipropristion.  [233], 
[2581  Ck)1anu]  tlBrTiiit,'ea,  [127).  Con- 
wli  lilted  Fnnl  [61]  Conupbon 
PreTenbon  of  [83]  (  nty  Connc  1 
Un  lo     [1  S]      Cr  m  na  Appisl  [  4] 

m  n   m  n 

[101)  [ 


HI  J)    [1^>  1 

^^.manta  flWj    :-. 

[191]     th  rd   read  ag    [IW 


'v:t. 


[UO]  g     ^^ 

UW\  Fatal  V  i  uL  au  Su  en 
Ueatba  laqu  n  [J.  ,1]  F  nnce  [132] 
[144)  [161]  [m]  H  0  110  of  the 
*.i._i_        Classes   Acta   Amondn  <  ' 


rling   CI __.       

,  CATifO  L  qHor«  Sate  of 
^  Jdstioks  of  tl  0  Peace 
tBonRBRS  (Irtlund  [1121 
1  [258)  Lan  i  T«  me  Uii 
i]  [225]  [240]  [.Mil  [l>4 
Li^uoaAWtOD  [116).  MARI^K 
._.  ranee  [83]  Meal  Pro  on  f 
[40]  taa  ]  [242]  [11  U2]  U'.  1 
Mere!  ant  -jh  pp  ng   [68]    [12.]  [233] 


[241] 


l\U]     X»e«  Copynght  [_1SP1 
.. _  ^  ..  ....      ,  ^  -.tlaiid, 


104.  NATimiAi.  Oalleries  of  3<.ot1 
[246],  [255].  PLtfHAL  Voting,  " 
* — ■•      [221],      [225],      '""■' 

IIS  and  Phan 
Phvluction,    Csnaoj 


PiiWie  Truatee,  [751. 
of  Title  (lrelaiia},[l3I] 
inga    (ScotUnd),    [228 

ttting.   C 
nd),  [13! 

ate 


[235].     8ti 
Tenaiila  ( 


Betting.  (21«] ._.. 

■and),  [132].  [22,^].  [232],  [240),  [241). 
"'"'   v-> —      ,p^,f|.    Dispntea.  [71]. 
.    [226].    [240].      WoHAS 
SiilTrage,  [2181.     Wnrltmen's  Compen- 
Batioii.  [70i  {fel.  [241  ,  [246] 
FAKLIAMEKTARY  SPKECHEa,  QUES- 
TIONS AND  ANSWERS.— 
ADDRESii,  Campbell- Ban nernian.  Sir  H., 
[10]  :  Chamlierlnin,  J.,  [18]  :  Hardie, 
.,[»)):  Unsilowne.  Lord,  [18]  ;  Red- 


mond, J.,  [20);   Ripoii,   Lord,  [18]; 

J,  liorf,j;i8) 

CA.  80DTH.  annira,  Amolit-Forater, 


Snliaburj,  I 
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Pojnder,  Sir  J.,  [86];  Elgin,  Lord, 
IJS]  ;  LoTat,  Lord,  [76]  ;  Markham,  A. 
B.,  ]87]  ;  Maaon,  A.,  [86] ;  Milner, 
Lorf,  [75];  Morpeth,  Lord.  [861: 
Pirket,  Sir  O.,  [78],  [07] ;  Wvndham, 

A™orLn;ru  mpoced  consiitalion, 
Blpu',  Lonf,  (^] ;  hIuTsi,  Lord,  [29]''; 
Harria,  Lonl,  [^7] ;  Laiisilowne,  Lord, 
[30];  Milner.  Lord,  [26]  i  Portmnouth, 
Loni,  [29]  ;  Roberta,  Lord.  [29]  :  Stan- 
more,  Lord.  [30J 

ALOBClttAH.  couferenre  at,  Fitiriiaurice, 
Lord, [85] 

Alibnh  Act,  Dilhe,  Sir  C,  [39]  ;  Evaun 
Gonlon,  Sir  W.,  [39],  [86);  Fitz. 
luaarice,  Lord,  (66);  Gladatone,  H., 
[SB] ;  Lanwlowne,  Lord,  [133];  Ridley, 
Viacounl,  [1S3];  TreveVan,  C.  P., 
[39] 

ANoui-Buaaian  agreement.  Grey,  Sir  E., 
iiST] 

Arm T  Estimates.  Arnold -Forater,  H.  O.. 
[48);  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [491;  Mke.  Sir 
C.,    [491;  HaliUaa,    R.   B..    [16]-[48), 

jld.Forster,  H. 


O.,  [50];  Halilau 
A.  H.,  [30] ;  Wja,fliam,  G.,"[56t 
recruiting,  Ariiold-Porater,  H.  0. 


,    [491;  Hal 
[49);    Madoiiald,    K.,    [48' 
M^or,  [49] ;  Wyndhani,  (i    ' 
Abmt  organisation.  Arnold- 

iilaue,  R.  B.,  ..  _, 
Wjadham,  G.,  [56 

.,  R.  B.,  [129]';  Seoiy' 

reduction,    Beilfonl, 
Dilke,  SirC,  [1"'' 
Karl  of,  [1931;  . 
"";  Unsdown 

I.  Lonl,  [183};Ripan,  Lord, 

[183] ;  Rolanta,  Lord,  [183] ;  Smith,  F. 
E.,  fm] 
BemoaL,  partition  of,   Morlev,  J.,  [31] ; 

Percy,  Wl,  [32);  Roberta,  H..  131] 

BnocET,   Asqiiith,    H.   H.,   [107H110], 

[114);  Baltoiir,A.J.,  [lll];aiuiibeT- 

Iain,J.,[118] 

BuiMtBT,  Indian,  Fowler.  Sir  H.,  [191]: 

Morloy,  J..  [189]  ;  Percy.  Earl,  [1901. 

Cbyujh  Pearl"  tiafieriea,  C'liurchill,  W.. 

[208];  Lyttelton,  A.,  [207] 
CillKBSK  labour,  Arnald-Fonit''r.  H.  O.. 
[21];  Asquith,  n.  H..  [2.M ;  Balfour, 
A.  J.,  (58).  [62];  Birrell,  A.,  [25]; 
Biinlett-Coiilt*.  W.,  [20):  CamplKU- 
Bannermaii,  Sir  H.,  [62] ;  Crhamberlain. 
J.,  [2H],  [801,  [61];  Clinrchill.  W.  S., 


Lonl,  [29);  Haekamesa, 


,1;    brev,    Sir'E..    [59); 
shop  of,  [173]  ;  Lorebnr- 

r.c  -  - 


-.  [1491; 


Wynilham,  0.,[^ 

CmnEsi  vice.  Birmingham.  Bishop  of. 
[2341 ;  Campbell-Bannermui,  Sir  H.. 
[2361 ;  Canterbury,  Archbishop  of, 
[2.34  ;  Chnrchill.  W.  8..  [235] :  Cole- 
ridge, Lord,  [234] ;  BlRin.Lord,  [234]; 
Unsdowae,  Lord.  [234];  Lebninnn, 
Mr..  [23.'i];  Lyttelton,  A.,  [235]; 
Mackamea3,F.  C.,[2361 

Colonial  Marriiges'  Bill,  Cintorbury, 
ArehUaliop  af.[12S] ;  Elgin,  Lmil,  [137] 


PARLIAUENTARY  SPEECHES,  mnt. 
CONoBaTBD    IHstricU     Board,     reialta, 

Bryce,  J..  [167] ;  O'KoUy,  C.  [186] 
CONQO      admiuiatiatian,       Fitiuiiurice, 

Lord,    [174];     Brey,    Sir    B.,    [176]; 

lAQsdowus.   r«rd.  [174] ;   Parker,  Bir 

0..  [174]:  BBay.  bord,  [174] 
CRIMIHaj,  Appeal  Bill,   HaEabur;,   Earl 

of,  [74];    James,    Lord,  of  Hereford, 

[75]  ;  LoMbura,  Lord.  [74] 
DEraHCE,  ComniLtt«a  of.  Bairoor,  A.  J.. 

[207];  Campbell-BannennaD,  Sir  H., 

[207] ;  Se«ly,  Major,  [207] 
DsNauAWi   eiBcutiotiH,    Dilke,    Sir   C'., 

tl75];  Dillon.  J.,  [176];  Grey,  Sir  E., 
175],  [209] ;  Robertson,  J.  U.,  [209] 
iivOLDTiOR,"  legislative,  Campb«1l- 
Baonermau.  Sir  H..  [84] 
DiSAItMAKENT,  Avebnrv,  Lord,  [137] ; 
Balfour.  A.  J..  [125];  Fenwick,  d, 
[126]  :  FiUmaurice,  Lord.  [137]  ;  Orav. 

*■■    ■*    "'--,  Bishop  ot.  [1371; 

Robertson,  J.  St., 

,. Lord,  [137];  Viyian, 

125J 

—  -'  Animftls  Act,  Cairua.  T., 
ipbell-Baiinermaii,  Sir  H.. 
f84];'  Long,  W.,  [S4] ;  O'Brien,  W„ 
[84] 
EDDCiTios  Bill,  Aldwyn.  Lord  St..  [223) ; 
Anaon,  Sir  W.,  [021.  [120].  [142],  [J43] ; 
Asapli,  Bishop  of  St.,  [20s]  ;  Aaquitb, 
H.  H.,  [123],  [1541,  [197j,t244];  Bal- 
cartea.  LonI,  [1211;  Balfour,  A.  J., 
[1231.  [Uli.  [143],  [154],  [168],  [164], 
[170],  (187],  [187],  [243].  [244] ;  Belloc, 
H-,  [120];  Birmingham.  Biahon  of, 
'51 ;  Birrell,  A.,  [90)-[B2],  [US],  [124], 


srt. 


'iat,.  [125];RipoD,  . 
aipon.  Lord.  [138] ;  H 
125] ;  Sauderson,  Lon 


1% 


ItiasAxEa  Q 


.      X    [1641,    [244J, 
Cantsrbury.    Archbishop    of. 

,    [248];    Cawdor.    Earl. 

,  E.,  [162] ;  Cecil.  Lord  R. 
^._.^,  [1671,  [16«];    Chamberlal   .       , 

Crewe,  Lord,  [202],  [223],  1240].  [248] ; 
DevoDohirt.  Duke  of.  [303],  [240]; 
imion,   J.,   [121];    Eanioude,   Sir  T., 

n;  Fowler,  Sir  U.,(lie];  Goscheu, 
,  [222].  [2491;  Halifax,  Viscount, 
[2041;  Mardie.K.,[I43].[250];  Heal;, 
T.  M.,  [1231;  Heretoni,  Biehou  of. 
[206],  [2241;  I^nsdowne,  Lord,  [205], 
[2471:  Llandatr,  Lord,  [230]:  Llovd- 
George,  D..  [120],  [IS?];  London. 
Bishop  of,  [204];  Long,  W..  [1H7] : 
Longh,  T.,  [1211.  [140],  [143].  (156]; 
Ljttelton,  A.,  [162];  Macdnnald,  R., 
[931.  [1»],  [HI];  Macasrna™,  Di., 
[120],  [157],  [182];  Maddinoii.  F., 
[1401;  Maan"".  Sir  P.,  [B3] ;  Ma^ttr- 
man,  C.  P.  0..  [BSl  T1401,  [167]; 
Middlemore,  J.  T..  [16S]j  Norrolt, 
Duke  of.  [2031 ;  O^Counor,  T.  P.,  [119]; 
Pease,  P..  [166]  ;  Perka.  R.  W..  (}l9f ; 
Reay,  Lord.  [204] ;  Redmond,  J.,  [12^, 
[163]. [197], [243], [250];  RipoD.Blahop 
of,  \m\  ;  Riwn,  Lord.  [206]  ;  Robson. 
Sir  W.,  [ISri ;  Rnuciman.  W.,  [142]  ; 
Smith.  P.  E.,  [122];  Stanley,  Lord,  of 


\.n: 
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Alderlej,  [204];  Stanmore,  Lord. 
[2221;  Talbot,  Lord  E. ,  [182]  ;  TViylor, 
A.,  [122];  Tweedmonth.  Lord,  [314]; 
Wincheater,  Bbhop  of,  [206] ;  Wynd- 
ham,  G.,  [93],  [118],  [251] 
EtoocATios,  Irish,  BrjOe,  J.,  [ 
Butcher.  S.  H.,  [97] ;  Campbell,  J.  _. 
M.,[861;  Carson,  Sir  E.,  [87];  Duffy, 
W.  J.,  [66] ;  Long,  W.,  [68] ;  Uurphy, 

J.,  leTT 
EioHT  Hours'    Bill,    Branner,    J.   T., 

[130]  ;  Gladatons,  H.,  [130] 
EleltIoh  eipensea,  Rowlanda,  J.,  [41] 
BVICTBD    tenants,     Bryce,     J.,     [iffi2j; 
Duffy,   W,  J.,   [222];   Redmond,   .1., 
[2211 
FmaNCB   BUI,    Aldwyn,   Viscount  St., 
[168] ;  Aequitb,  H.  H.,  [133] ;  Caven. 
dish,    v..   [132];    Cbamberlain,    J.. 
[132]  ;  Trevelyan,  C.  P.,  [132] 
FUCAL  questioD,   Balfour,  A.  J.,  [52], 
"""  ;   Campbell- Bannerman.  Bir  H., 
;  Chamberlain.  A..  [54];    Chara- 
■       ■     "■■■;  Clarke.  Sir  E.,[M]i 
wail,  air  r,.,  [541;  Crewe,  Earl  of, 

Derouehire,     Duke    of, 
len,  Lord  [23]  ;  Hardie,  K.,  I 
in.  Sir  J.,  [62];UpadowDe,  I 
Lloyd'GeorgB. 
.,     [531  ■      Itnhuin 


[581;    < 


^ 


^,  X.    E..    [66];   Snowden,    P., 
;  Stuart- Wortley,  H.  C.  B.,  [69]; 
■or,   A.,  [62]  ;   Williams.   W.   L.. 
LD4j;  Wyndham,G.,[57] 
FLuoolHa  in  the  Nstj,  HacNelll,  J.  S., 

[21]  :  Robartaoii,  E.,  [211^ 
GnraNHIoH  Obaervatory,  Blleuborough, 
Lord,  [158]  ;  Twcedmouth,  Urd.  [158] 
EousiNO  of  the  Working  Claaaea,  Burua, 
J,,  [128];  Long,  W.,  [128];  Mackar- 
um>,  F.  C,  [1^] 
inaLAHD,  taxation  of,  Asqnith,  H.  H., 
";  Balfour,  A.  J..  [112];  Cowau, 
'     ')illon,  X,  [■■"     -    ■ 


l.,[J12]; 
1,  f.,  [U2 


23„ 


.,  [113]  ;  R 


.,[^];I 

Col.,  [21]. 
JiwB,  Ruaaian,  outrage) 

Archbishop    of,     [85' 
_  Lord,  [85J  ;_Northf     ' 


[22] ;  SanndersoD, 

n,  Canterbury, 
Fitzmaurice, 

,__^ B,  Lord,  [85] 

Laboubbbs'  Bill.  Redmond.  J.,  [151]  ; 

Sanndarson,  Col.,  [161] 
Land    Act,    appointment    of    Anaistant 

Commissioner,  Bryce,  J.,  [96].  [131]  ; 

Long,  W.,   [96];   Redmond,  J.,    [9ff|, 

[131] 
Land   Tenure   Bill.  Agar  Robartea,  A., 

[421 ;  Long,  W.,  [437;  Sinclair,  Capl., 

[43] ;  Straoboy,  Sir  E..  [48] 
Loudon,  reform  of  the  port  and  docks, 

"'.     H„     [68]  ;    Lloyd- 


DickiuBon, 
Georg-,  D.        , 
Hacrdonia,    Fitzmaurice,    Loi 
Goocb,  G.  P..  [97] ;  Orej,  BirE. 


[971; 


•,.[97j;Orey,  t 
lyment  of,  Campbell- Bai. 
,  jlr  H.,  [42] ;  Clarke,  Sir  E., 
42] :  Kimber,  Sir  J.,  [42]  ;  Rgdmoad, 
J.,  [42];  Vivian,  H.,  [421 
Hrrohant  Shipping  Bill,  Chamberlaia. 
J.,  [70]  ;  Uoyd-George.  D.,  [68],  [89] ; 
WyndiUm.0.,e9 


^^ 
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PARUAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  cont. 
MiLNBB,  Lord,  censure  on,  Ampthill, 
Lord.  [76]  ;  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [W] ;  Bal- 
four, Ixnra,  [77] ;  Burghdere,  Lord, 
[761;  Byles.W.  P..r68]j  Canterbury, 
Archbuhop  of,  [76] ; 
"  Brlain,  J., 


Cawdor,  Earl, 

a.J.,r6^;  Churchill, 

[64];  Elgin,  Loid.  [761 ;  Goscben, 


r76] ;  Chamberlain 
W.  S., 


Lord,  [76]  ;  Grimthorpe,  Lord,  [77]  ; 

.      .[    _' 
downe,  Lord,  [771 ;  Londonderry,  Lord, 


Halifax,  Lord.  [76]*;  Haiabuiy! 

[77]  ;  Hereford,  Bishop  of,  i77j ;  Lans- 


[77]  ;    Ripon,    Lord,    [77] ;   Roberts, 
Lord,  [77] 

Natal,  rebellion  in,  Churchill,  W.  S., 
[80] ;  Long,  W.,  [81]  ;  Macdonald,  R., 
[80]  ;  Robertson,  J.  M.,  [80] 

National  Defence,  Dundonald,  Lord, 
[181]  ;  Grimthorpe,  Lord,  ri81] ;  Lans- 
downe.  Lord,  [182] ;  Muner,  Lord, 
[181] ;  Portsmouth,  Lord,  [181] ;  Ro- 
berts, Lord,  [180],  [181] 

Naval  officers,  system  of  training,  Bel- 
lairs,  C,  [186];  Lee,  A.  H.,  [186] ; 
Robertson,  E.,  136 

Navy  Estimates.  Lambert,  G.,  [371; 
Lee,  A.  H.,  [36]  ;  Robertson,  E.,  [3&1 

reduction  in  the,  Balfour,  A.   J., 

[195]:  Brassey,  Lord,  [371.  [1951; 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H.,  [195j; 
Cawdor,  Earl,  [38],  [195];  Glasgow, 
Earl  of,  [37];  Goschen,  Lord,  [381; 
Lee,  A.  H.,  [194];  Robertson,  B., 
[194] ;  Tweedmonth,  Lord,  [38],  [196] 

Old  Aob  pensions,  Arnold* Forster,  H. 
0.,  [441;  Asquith,  H.  H.,  [43]  ;  Bums, 
J.,  [44] 

Ofium  traffic,  Morley,  J.,  [146] ;  Taylor, 
T..[145] 

Plural  voting  BUI,  Anson,  Sir  W., 
[115]  ;  Amold.Forster,  H.  0.,  [126] ; 
Asquith,  H.  H.,  [2881  ;  Balfour.  A.  J., 
[127],  [237]  ;  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
H..  [127],  [237]  :  CecU,  Lord  R.J23ri ; 
Dilke,  Sir  C,  [126] ;  Forster,  H.  W., 
[126];  Harcourt,  V.,  [114],  [126]; 
Hardie,  K.,  [288];  Morrell,  P..  [126] 

Postal  Service,  Buxton,  S.,  [159] 

Procedure,   reform  of,  Campbell-Ban- 


nerman, Sir  H.,  [82];  Redmond,  J., 
-    -  I.W.,      - 

J   Trustee 
[75] 


[82] ;  Redmond,  W.,T82] 
Public  Trustee  Bill,  Lorebum,  Lord, 


Railway  hours,  reduction,  Lloyd -George, 
D.,  [131]  ;  Lockwood,  CoL,  [130] 

School  children,  meals  for,  Anson,  Sir 
W.,  [41]  ;  Birrell,  A.,  [41]  ;  Burns.  J., 
[411;  Cox,  H..  [41];  Craik,  Sir  H., 
[41]  ;  Wilson,  W.  T.,  [41] 

Sugar  Convention.  Dickson-Poynder,  Sir 
J.,  [40];  Grey,  Sir  E..  [40] 

Sunday  opening  of  shops,  Avebury, 
Lord,  [43] 

Town  Tenants  BiU,  Balfour,  A.  J., 
ra32];  Bryce,  J.,  [233];  Cecil,  Lord 
R.,  [233] 

Trade  Disputes  Bill,  Asquith,  H.  H., 
[2091 ;  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [103],  £209], 
[226] ;  Banbury,  Sir  F.,  [2081;  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Sir  H..  [73];  Dilke, 
Sir  C.  [2081 ;  Hardie,  K..  [73]  ;  Isaac, 
R.,  [103]  ;  Roberts,  S.,  [226] ;  Robson, 
Sir  W.,  [102],  [227];   Smith,  F.  E., 
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[73];   Walton,    Sir  J.  L.,  [71K73] ; 
Wyndham.  G.,  [74] 
Transvaal  Constitution,  Balfour.  A.  J., 
[200] ;  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H., 
[200];  Churchill,  W.  S.,  ri99],  [246]; 
bUke,    Sir   C,   [200];  Elgin,    Lord, 
[201];    Harris,    Lord,    [2011;    Lans- 
downe.    Lord,  [201];    Lyttelton.   A., 
[200] ;  Marlborough,  Duke  of,  [201] ; 
Milner,  Lord,  [201] ;  Sandhurst,  Lord, 
[201] 
TuROO-Egyptian  Frontier,  Fitzmaurice, 
Lord.  [117]  ;  Grey,  Sir  E.,  [117] ;  Law- 
son.  Sir  W.,  [85]. 
Turkish  customs   duties,  Fitzmaurice, 
Lord,  [173]  ;  Lansdowue.  Lord,  [174] ; 
Newton.  Lord.  [173] 
Unbmploybd,    Barnes.    G.    N..    [144]; 
Bums,    J.,    [32],    [97],  [145],  [188]; 
Hardie,  K.,  [97]  ;  Hay,  C.,l32] 
Vaocination,    compulsory,    Bums.    J., 

[131] 
Women,  enfranchisement  of,  Evans,  S. 
T.,  [104]  ;  Gladstone,  H..  104 ;  Hardie, 
K.,  [103] ;  Long,  W.,  [104] ;  Wason, 
E..  [104T 
Workmen* s  Compensation  Bill.  Dilke, 
Sir  C,  [711 ;  Gladstone.  H.,  [70].  [71] ; 
Samuel,  H.,  ("71] 
Patti,  Mme.  A.,  her  farewell  concert,  37 
Peary,  Commander,  his  arrival  in  Battle 

Harbour,  84 
Peeraqbs  conferred — Armit»tead.  G.,  21 ; 
Beaumont,    W.     B..    21  ;     Courtney, 
Leonard.    21 ;    Jenkins,    Sir    J.,    21 ; 
Pirrie,  W.  J.,  21 ;  Shaw-Lefevre,  G. 
J..  21 
Perkin,    Sir   W.,    presentation    on    the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  discovery  of 
the  coal-tar  colour,  26 
PERSIA.— AU    Mirza,    succeeds    to    the 
throne.  [368].    Commercial  Mission, 
result.  [369].    Glbadowe-Nbwcomen. 
Mr.,  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
country.  [369].      Muzaffbr-bd-Din, 
his  death,  [3681.    National  Council, 
elections    to.    [369];     opened.   [3691. 
Russian  Consulate,  established  [3701. 
Trade.  [370].     Turco-Persian  bound- 
ary question,  [370] 
Pictures,  sale  of.  7,  8,  9,  14,  16,  37 
POLITICAL  SPEECHES.— 
Aldwyn,   Viscount  St..   at   Bristol.   9. 
Asquith,  H.  H.,  at  Huddersfield.  [4]; 
Perth,  [9]  ;  at  the  dinner  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Bankers,  14 ;    at  Ladybank, 
[218] ;  the  Manchester  Reforai  Clwh, 
[225] 
Balfour.  A.  J.,  at  Manchester,  [3],  [7], 
81.  [216]  ;  Leamington,  [6] ;   Chester, 
'8"  ;  Shrewsbury.  [8] ;  Inverkeithing, 
8J;    Oldham,   [8];  London.  [14],  8; 
;he  Primrose  League  meeting.  [115] ; 
Cambridge.  [118];  the  City  Temple, 
[157] ;  St.  Stephen's  Club.  [160] ;  the 
Church  Defence  meeting,  [161]  ;   the 
Albert  Hall,  [196];  the  Gaiety  Res- 
taurant,   [224] ;    the   Junior    Consti- 
tutional Club,  [2381.    Birrell.  A.,  at 
Bristol,  [4],  [88] ;  the  Colston  Banquet. 
[231].      Burns,    J.,    at    Manchester. 
[161],    Buxton,  S.,  at  St.  Pancras,  [4] 
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POLITICAL  SPEECHES,  cmtinued, 

Campbbll-Bannbrman,  Sir  H.,  at  Liver- 
pool, [7] ;  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
[15];  Reform  Club,  [58].  Carring- 
TON,  Earl,  at  Broughton  Castle,  [211]. 
Chamberlain,  A.,  at  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Conncil  meeting,  [217] ;  Can- 
terbury, [2251.  Chambbrlain,  J.,  at 
Birmingham,  [2],  [7],  [81,  [147] ;  Derby. 
[7] ;  Wolverhampton,  [8] ;  the  Liberal 
Union  Club,  [125] ;  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  14 ;  the  Hotel 
CecU.  [138].  Chapldt,  H.,  at  East, 
bourne,  [251].  Churchill,  W.  S.,  at 
Manchester,  [161]  ;  Glasgow.  [218]. 
CouRTNBT.  Lord,  of  Pen  with,  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  88 

Devonbhtrb,  Duke  of,  at  Durham,  [2] ; 
the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club.  [152] 

Elus,  J.,  at  Hucknall  Torkard, 

FowLBR.  Sir  H.,  at  Wolverhampt 
Fuller,  J.,  at  Bradford,  [501 

Gladstonb,  H.,  at  Leeds,  [4].  Grbt, 
Sir  E..  at  Alnwick.  [4] 

Haldane,  R.  B..  in  Loudon,  [4 
Newcastle,  [214]  ;  the  Guildhall, 
Haufax.  Lord,  at  the  English  C 
Union,  [160].  Harcourt,  L.  V.,  at 
Manchester.  [218].  Hardib,  K.,  at 
Merthyr  Tydtil,  [215] 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  at  Nottingham,  [216] ; 
Perth.  [217].  Lloyd-Gborob,  D.,  at 
Manchester,  [1611  ;  LUnelly,  [217]  ; 
Gloucester,  [288]  :  Oxford,  [240]. 
Long,  W.,  at  Dublin.  [2161 

MiLNEK,  Lord,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  [189] ; 
Manchester,  [2541;  Wolverhampton, 
[254].  MoRLET,  J.,  at  Arbroath,  [5]  ; 
Forfar.  [9] ;  the  Eighty  Club,  [104]. 
Murray,  Hon.  A.  C,  at  West  Linton, 
[215] ;  Peebles,  [217] 

Pease.  J.  H..  at  Peebles,  [217] 

Redmond,  J.,  at  Grange.  [216]  ;  Athlone, 
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RiPON,  Lord,  at  the  Guildhall, 
RosBBBRY,  Lord,  at  Edinburgh, 


38 ;   Ayr,  [256].    Rothsohild. 
llon^  W..  at  Chesham,  [(8lS] 
Thomas,    Sir    A.,    at    Abercynon.    4. 
TwEEDMOUTH,  Lord,  at  Huntingdon, 
[4] ;  Sheffield,  [220] 

POLYNESIA.— Marshall  Islands,  [484]. 
New  Guinea,  report  on  administration, 
[484].  Nbw  Hebrides  question  settle- 
ment, [483]  ;  Anglo-French  Com- 
mission, result.  [483] 

Poor  Law  administration.  Report  on  the, 
18.35 

Portraits,  sale  of,  9,  14. 15, 16,  21 

Portsmouth,  Royal  Naval  Barracks, 
mutiny  of  stokers,  34 

PORTUGAL..— Castro,  Senhor  L.,  defeat 
of  his  Ministry,  [353].  Cortes  opened, 
[354];  dissolved,  [354].  Elections, 
result,  [3541.  Franco,  Senhor  J.,  his 
Ministry.  [354].  Ribeiro.  Senhor  H., 
his  Ministry,  [354].  Tobacco  mono- 
poly. [354] 

PosTMASTER-General,  annual  report  of,  27 

Primrose  League  meeting,  [115] 


Queen's  Hall,  meeting  on  the  outrages  on 
Russian  Jews.  2 


QUEENSLAND.— Copper  mining.  [481]. 
iMBnoRATiON  Schemes,  [4811.  Kanaka 
labourers,  repatriation,  [481J.  Labour, 
shortage  of,  [4811  Pastoral  industry. 
[481] 

Raobs.    See  Sports. 

Racquets.    See  Sports. 

"Ragging"  case,  at  Aldershot,  decision, 

12 
Railway  accidents,  report  on  the  number, 

28.    See  Accidents 
Railway,  "  Bakerloo"  tube  opened.  7 

—  Charing  Cross  Station  reopened,  8 

—  Hammersmith  and  Finsbnry  Park,  new 

tube,  opened,  38 

—  Karim^Abu  Hamed,  opened,  7 

—  Rosslare  harbour  and  railway,  opened, 

[2611,  25 

—  Slmplon  Tunnel,  first  ordinary  passenger 

tram  passes  through,  3 

Rainfall  in  London,  22 

Rbmbrandt  Tercentenary,  Leyden.  24 

RiDOWAY,  Sir  W.,  made  G.C.B.,  35 

Rook  Sand,  sale  of,  11 

Rosbbbry,  Lord,  opens  a  settlement  for 
the  insane,  Bangour  Village.  32 

Rothamsted  Agricultural  Station,  Herts, 
new  laboratory  opened,  25 

ROUMANIA.— Grbbcb,  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with,  1888].  Earad- 
JOYO,  massacre  at,  [338] 

RowB,  E.,  inquest  on,  9 

Royal,  Princess,  her  operation,  30 

Royal  Academy,  banquet,  13 

—  Agricultural  Show,  Derby,  21 

—  Asiatic  Society,  presentation  of  medals, 

19 

—  Society,  award  of  medals.  34 
RUSSIA.— Agrarian  question.  [318]-[321], 

[323];  reforms,  [8311.  Anti-revolu- 
tionary measures,  [815],  [325],  [327]. 
BUDGBT,  [3331;  deficit,  [325],  [328]. 
Capital  punisnment.  Bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of.  [320],  [328].  Constitutional 
Democrats,  congress  at  Helsingfors. 
[828].  Council  of  the  Empire,  regula- 
tions, [3151 ;  elective  members,  [316]  ; 
Address,  [318] ;  proposed  amnestj 
[319].      Duma,     regulations^ 


mesty, 


elections.  [316].  10  ;  opened,  [317^ 
demand  for  an  amnesty,  [317]  ;  Ad- 
dress, [317] ;  relations  with  the  Minis- 
try, [320],  [324]  ;  dissolution,  [324],  26  ; 
protest  against,  [324].  Famine,  relief 
of,  [322]  ;  report  on.  [329].  Field  courts- 
martial,  establishment.  [327] ;  juris- 
diction, [330].  Finland,  Representative 
Reform  Bill,  [332].  "  Red  Guard." 
strike,  [332].  Foreign  relations.  [3331. 
GOREMYKIN.  M..  Prime  Minister,  ["317]; 
his  reply  to  the  Address,  [319].  Hert- 
ZENSTEIN,  Prof.,  indictment  asainst 
the  Government,  [320]  ;  murdered, 
[325].  loNATiBPP.  Count  A.,  assassin- 
ated. [329].  Isvolsky,  M.,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  [333].  Jews,  massacre 
of,  at  Bialystok,  [321]  ;  at  Siedlce. 
[327].  EiLLBD  and  wounded,  number 
of  J329].  Eokovtsoff.  M. ,  on  a  deficit. 
[328].  Labour.  Council  of,  trial  of 
deputies,  [3291.  Lamsdorflf.  Count, 
resignation.  [333].  Manifestoes,  [315], 
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RUSSIA,  continued. 

[320],  [323],  [324],  [3271.  Pbaobful 
Kegeneration  Party,  [325] ;  electoral 
appeal,  [381].  Peasants,  ukases  on, 
[mi  [331].  Poland.  Mariaviti  sect, 
[332] ;  revolutionary  Socialists,  [331]  ; 
Rogoff,  train  attacked,  35.  Reaction- 
ists. Congress  at  Rieff,  [330].  "  Red 
Sunday  "  anniversary.  3.  Revolu- 
tionary movements,  ftl5],  [326];  re- 
pressive measures,  [315],  [325].  Kosen, 
caron,on  the  Second  Peace  Conference, 
10.  Stoltpht.  M.,  appointed  Premier, 
[324] ;  attempt  on  his  life,  [3261,  28. 
sveaborg,  fortress,  mutiny,  t^^J*  "26. 
••  Union  of  the  Russian  People " 
League,  [328].  Urusoff,  Prince,  on 
the  organisation  of  massacres,  [322]. 
ViBOBQ  manifesto,  [324],  [828].  War- 
saw, massacres  at,  [326] ;  University 
closed,  [332].  Witte,  Count,  resigna- 
tion, [316],  13 ;  on  granting  an  amnesty, 
[3191 

Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of,  his  speech 

at  the  opening  of  tne  Duma,  [317],  14 ; 
on  the  (ussolution,  [324] 

Salvation  Army,  demonstration  at  the 
Crystal  PaUce,  10 

Sanatorium,  King  Edward  opened,  19 

Sandhurst,  Lord,  Privy  Councillor.  35 

SouusTBR.  Sir  F.,  appointed  Member  of  the 
Council  of  India.  9.;  his  paper  on 
strengthening  the  gold  reserve,  39 

SCIENCE.— Retrospect  of  :— 
Astronomy,  80 
Botany,  95 
Chbmistry,  90 
Gbography.  84 
Geology,  82 
Mbtbobology,  86 
Physios.  88 
Zoology,  92 

S  C  0  T  L  A  N  D.— Abbrdbbn  University, 
fourth  centenary,  [257].  31.  Assem- 
blies, General,  opened,  [257].  Bills, 
[256].  Borthwick,  Lord,  elected  Repre- 
sentative Peer,  3.  Elbction,  general, 
[255].  Frbe  Churches  Commission, 
[256].  Gaelic,  teaching  of,  [255]. 
Glasgow,  Miller,  shot  by  a  burglar,  21. 
Measures  of  reform,  [255].  Soots 
Greys,  proposal  to  remove,  [256]. 
Shipbuilding  trade.  [257].  Strike, 
[258].    Trade.  [258] 

Scots  Guards,  the  3rd  battalion,  disbanded, 
26,34 

Seaman.  0.,  editor  of  Punch,  5 

S  E  R  V I  A.  —  Bulgaria,  relations  with, 
[339].  Cabinet,  reconstructed.  [340] ; 
the  new,  [341].  Gruitch,  General, 
Premier,  [340].  Pasitch,  M.,  his 
Cabinet,  [341].  Regicides,  dismissal. 
[340].  Skrbo- Bulgarian  Customs' 
union.  [339].  Stefanovitch  Cabinet 
resigns.  7 

Shakespeare,  W.,  First  Folio  of,  repur- 
chased for  Bodleian,  9 ;  sale  of  his 
Passiomttf.  PUijrim,  32 

Shelley,  P.  B. ,  sale  of  his  noteliooks,  38 

Shipbuilding  trade,  [257],  [261],  [264]. 

Shipping  "rings,"  Royal  Commission 
appointed,  37 
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Shipping,  Orient  Pacific  line  becomes  the 
Orient  Royal  Mail  Line.  1 

SHIPPING  DISASTERS.  — .^7Miaa^«ll. 
blows  up,  3.  British  King  founders, 
7.  Oap  Juby  and  SS.  Arlinf/toH,  col- 
lision between.  38.  Cinnt^  de  Stn^t  de 
NoLcyer  founders,  12.  Vouj-ier  wrecked, 
12.  Fishing  b<Mits,  Norwegian,  6.  SS. 
Uraphic  and  Empress,  collision  be- 
tween, 19.  Hemnan  run  down,  34. 
Hilda,  judgment  on.  4.  H.M.S. 
Hindustan^  cutter  capsizes.  38.  Jen  nie 
and  Dix,  collision  between,  36.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosjte  and  Orinoco,  col- 
lision between,  36.  Lutin  submerged. 
33.  Montagu  goes  ashore,  17.  (Matts 
Olssen  runs  into  Dover  Harbour  works, 
33.  H.M.  Prince  of  Wales,  explosion. 
11.  Sandon  and  SS.  iS^ihr;  collision 
between,  3.  Sirio  wrecked,  27.  SS. 
Sumus  founders.  3.  Thor  wrecked.  6. 
Torpedo  boat  84  and  H.M.  Ardent, 
collision  between.  11.  Torpedo  boat 
56  capsizes,  15.     Valencia  wrecked.  3 

Ships  launched.  Adriatic,Sl  ;  Ayamrmnon, 
[257],  20 ;  Dreadnought,  4 ;  Emjrress 
of  Ireland,  [257];  Olotr.Wonn.  31; 
Lord  Kelson,  29 ;  Lu-sitania,  [257], 
17  ;  Mauritania,  30  ;  Mitu4aur,  17 ; 
Oriana,  [258]  ;  Shannon,  31 

SI  AM.— Gold  standard  established,  [382]. 
Railway  construction.  [382] 

SiMPLON  Tunnel,  first  ordinary  train  passes 
through,  3  ;  formally  opened.  15 

Small  Holdings,  Report  on.  39 

Smith,  Samuel,  Privy  Councillor,  35 

Smoking,  Prevention  of  Juvenile,  report, 
25 

'•  Soap  Trust "  combination  terminated,  37 

Sotheby's,  sale  at,  16.  21,  24.  38 

SPAIN.  —  Algeciras  Conference.  [349]. 
Armi^jo,  Marq.  V.  de.  forms  a  Ministry, 
[352i  Associations  Law,  [352].  Bas- 
que Provinces.  r353].  Budget  of  Public 
Worship,  [353] .  Canalejas.  Seflor, 
elected  President  of  the  Chamber, 
[349],  [352].  Catolouia  riots.  [349]. 
Cortes  j)rorogued,  [350].  Dominoubz, 
Gen.  L.,  Premier,  [351];  character 
of  his  Ministry.  [351] ;  resignation, 
[352].  MORET,  Seiior.  reconstructs  his 
Ministry.  [351],  [352]  ;  forced  to  resign. 
[352].  Rioa,  SeAor  M.,  re-elected 
President  of  the  Senate,  [352]. 
Strikes,  [351].  Switzerland,  renewal 
of  treaty  of  commerce,  [3.'i2].  Women, 
their  religious  conservatism,  [353] 

Alphonso  XIII.,  King  of.  his  freedom 

of  judgment.  [3501;  betrothal,  7; 
marriage.  [148].  [350].  17  ;  bomb  out- 
rage on,  [3o0] 

SPORTS.— Cricket.  Eton  and  Harrow. 
25 ;  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  24  ;  Kent 
and  the  Rest  of  England.  30  ;  M.C.C. 
and  West  Indian  Eleven,  25  ;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  22.  Football.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  8,  11  ;  Everton  and 
Newcastle  United,  12;  New  Zealaud 
and  France,  1 ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
5  ;  Scotland  and  Ireland.  8 :  South 
African  team  and  Cambridge,  36 ; 
Ck)rnwall,  39  ;  England.  3b  ;  Lancashire, 
38 ;  Scotland,  36.    Golf.  Oxford  and 
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SPORTS,  coiUiiiiied, 

Cambridge,  9.  Laorossb,  South  Man- 
chester and  Surbiton,  11.  Races: — 
Balloon,  Grordon  Bennett,  31.  Boat, 
Cambridge  and  Harvard  University, 
29 ;  Henley  Regatta,  22 ;  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  10.  Coursing,  Altcar,  6. 
HoBSS,  Doncaster,  30 ;  Epeom,  17 ; 
Groodwood,  27 ;  Grand  Prix  de  Paris, 
18  ;■  Liverpool,  9  ;  Newmarket,  13, 32 ; 
Sandown,  25.  Racqubts,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  12.  Riflb  Association,  22. 
Rowing  match,  Paramatta  River,  26. 
Swimming,  22 

Statues  unveiled,  Dufferin,  Lord,  18 ; 
Franklin,  B.,  12;  Harcourt,  Sir  W., 
19 ;  Hogg.  Q.,  37 ;  Knox,  John.  36 ; 
Lecky,  Mr.,  14  ;  Queen  Victoria,  2\ 

STORMS.— Cuba,  33 ;  Florida,  33  ;  London, 
21 ;  Midlands,  21 ;  Wales,  21.  Floods, 
Antwerp,  8  ;  England,  22  ;  Irish 
Channel,  19;  Rotterdam,  8.  Gales, 
England,  3 ;  English  Channel,  1 ; 
North  Sea  coasts,  8.  Rain.  South  Eng- 
land. 1.  Snowstorms,  England,  39  ; 
Scotland,  4,  39 ;  Wales,  N.,  4.  Tor- 
nado, Meridian,  Mississippi,  6.  Ty- 
phoon, Hong-Kong,  [393],  30 

Strathoona,  Lady,  her  gift  to  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund,  4 

Suffragists.    See  Women 

SUNDAT,  illegal  coursing,  summons  for, 
32 

Supply,  Committee  of.    See  Parliament 

SWEDEN.— Budget,  [359].  Defence, 
national,  plan  for,  [359].  Legislative 
measures,  [3631.  Lindman,  M.,  his 
Ministry,  [3621,  16.  Loan,  a  new 
State,  [363].  Presidents,  re-elected, 
[359].  Riksdag,  opened,  [3591.  Staaf, 
M.,  on  the  Suffrage  BUI.  [361]  ;  resig- 
nation.  [362],  16.  State  Railways,  new 
zone  tariff.  [3601.  Stockholm,  Council 
of  Stote  at.  [359].  Suffrage  BUI.  [360]- 
[362] 

SWITZERLAND.— FiscH,  Col.,  his  lecture 
at  Schaffhausen .  [347].  France,  renewal 
of  treaties  of  commerce,  [348].  Geneva 


international  conferences,  [349],  22. 
Miutary  Reorganisation  Bill,  [3461. 
Mailer,  Herr,  elected  President,  [349]; 


opens  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  15.  SiMPLON 
Tunnel  inauguration,  [348],  15.  So- 
cialist deputies,  arrested,  [347].  Spain . 
renewal  of  treaties  of  commerce,  [347] 

Tariff  Reform  demonstration,  Canterbury, 

postponed.  [180],  25 
TASMANIA.— Apple  crop,  [482].    Elec- 
tion, general,  [482].     Rainfall,  [482] 
Temperature,  high,  over  England,  29 
Terry,  Ellen,  her  jubilee  at  Drury  Lane, 

18,  104 
TIBET.  —  Convention    between     Great 

Britain    and    China,    signed,     [381]. 

Trade,  [382] 
Tinieft,  the,  letters  in,  [7],  [61].  [100],  [143]. 

[252] 
TowNSHEND.  Marq.,  inquiry  into  his  mental 

condition,  27 
Trade,  [262]-[265] 
Trade    Disputes,    Commission    on,    [72], 

0 


TURKEY.  —  Customs  duties,  increase, 
[334].  Egypt,  delimitation  frontier 
question,  [335],  13,  15;  settled,  30. 
Foreign  relations,  [335],  [837].  Mace- 
donia,  sanguinary  conflicts,  [333]. 
Persia,  delimitation  frontier  question^ 
[335].    Yemen,  Arab  revolt  at,  [334] 

Unemployed,  the  Queen's  Fund,  close.  3 ; 

gift  from  Lady  Strathcona,  4 
demonstration,   Hyde  Park,  4,    15 ; 

take  possession  of  *'  Triangle  Camp,"  24 
Unionist  party,  meeting  at   Lansdowne 


party, 
House,  [15],  5 
STAT 


n,  17.    Cuba,  occupied  ^y  troops, 
I];  Palma.<T.  E..  elected  the  first 


UNITED  STATES.— Atlanta,  anti-negro 
riot,  31.  Brownsvillb,  disturbances 
at,  [4451.  Bryan,  W.  J.,  his  reception 
at  New  York,  29.  Capital  and  labour, 
[4391.    Chicago  meat  packing  scandals , 

President,  [432]  ;  rebellion,  [432]  ;  pro- 
visional government  established,  [433]- 
[4351,  31.  Divorce,  President  on, 
[4411.  Earthquake,  [445].  Elections, 
[4431.  Germany,  relations  with, 
[443].  Hawaii,  [450].  Hearst,  Mr., 
and  New  York  Govemorship,  [4431. 
Japan,  relations  with,  [435-438]. 
Jones,  Paul,  body  brought  from  Paris, 
[448].  Lynching,  evils  of,  [438]. 
Magoon,  C.  E.,  appointed  Governor 
of  Cuba.  [434].  Meat  inspection  law. 
[447].  M!bnroe  doctrine.  [441].  Navy, 
maintenance.  [442].  Panama  Canal 
Construction  Bill.  [448].  Pan-American 
conference.  [446].  Philippine  Islands. 
[449].  Porto  Rico,  [449].  Pure  Food 
Act,  [4481  Railways  supervision 
Act,  [447].  Roosevelt,  Alice,  her 
marriage,  [448].  Roosevelt.  President, 
his  advice  to  Cuba,  [4331,  [434];  message 
to  Confess,  [436].Y44Z].  38  ;  on  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  [4361-[438] ;  lynching 
of  blacks,  [488] ;  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  [439] ;  svstem  of 
taxation,  [440J  ;  divorce.  [441] ;  the 
Monroe  doctnne.  [441]  ;  the  navy, 
[442] ;  the  Press,  [442]  ;  relations  with 
Germany,  [443] ;  nis  visit  to  Panama, 

t445]  ;  on  the  administration  of  the 
'hilippines,  [449] ;  of  Hawaii,  [450]. 
Root.  E.,  his  arraignment  of  Mr. 
Hearst.  [4441 ;  at  the  Pan-American 
conference.  [446].  San  Prancisoo, 
Japanese  immigration,  [435]  ;  earth- 
quake at,  [445].  Spelling,  simplified 
form  of,  withdrawn,  [448],  28.  Tapt, 
Mr.,  assumes  provisional  governorship 
of  Cuba,  [433 J.  Taxation,  system  of, 
[440].  Thaw,  H.  K..  commits  murder. 
21.  White.  Stanford,  murdered,  21 
University  College  Hospital,  opened.  35 

Vagrancy,  Report  of  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on.  7 

Vauxhall  Bridge,  the  new.  opened,  16 

VICTORIA.— Anniversary  Day  [480]. 
Anti-Gambling  Act.  [4791.  Land 
settlement  policy.  [479].  Puritanic 
movement,  [479] 

Victoria  Station,  Loudon,  part  of  the 
new,  opened,  18 
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Waklby,  Am  murdered,  16 
Walks,  Eisteddfod,  at  GamarTon,  28 

Prince  and  Princess  of,  in  India,  [879]; 

leave  Karachi,  [879J,  8 ;  return  from 
India,   13;   entertained  by  the  Cknr- 
poration  of  London,  15 
War  Stores  Ck>mmis8ion,  report,  [212],  27 ; 

decision  of  the  Army  Council,  33 
Warwick  Pageant,  22 
Watson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  shot,  28 
Watt,  Mrs.  J.,  recovers  damaees  for  libel,  2 
Wbslbt,  J.  and  C,  sale  of  relics,  24 
WEST  INDIES.— Bahamas,  [467].    Bar- 
bados, revenue,  [4661;    sugar 
[466] ;  trade,  [466].    Birmxtda, 
Matti.  [467].    Jamaica,  larade, 
St.  Luoia,  revenue,  [466] ;  trade. 


WEST  INDIES,  continued, 

BfARTINIQUB,    [4671.      TORAOO,   [467]. 

Trotidad,  [46/].  Turks  and  Caioos 
Islands,  [467].  St.  Vinobkt,  [466]; 
revenue,  467  ;  larade,  [4671 

Wbstminbtbr  City  Councdlors,  visit 
Paris.  1 

Whttb,  Muor,  inquest  on,  14 

Women  suffragists,  demonstrations  in  Cav- 
endish Square,  20;  House  of  Com- 
mons. [219],  33 ;  Manchester,  25 ; 
arrested,  [219],  33 

Working  Men's  College,  Crowndale  Road, 
new  buildings  opened,  3 

Young,  Sir  O.,  resigns  position  of  Chief 
Charity  Commissioner,  29 
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